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I.  EDUCATIONAL  APHORISMS  AND  SUGOESTIONS, 


ANCIINT  AND  MODKIlll. 


Wb  had  made  some  preparation  for  a  series  of  articles  in  success- 
ire  numbers  of  this  Journal,  embodying  the  meet  remarkable  sayings, 
more  or  less  aphoristic,  of  wise  and  good  men,  in  different  countries 
and  in  different  ages,  on  the  subject  of  Education  and  Schools,  when 
we  found  the  labor  of  collecting  very  much  abridged  in  a  volume  of 
Dr.  J.  F.  T.  Wohlfarth,  of  Kirchhasel,  in  the  Principality  of  Schwarx- 
berg-Rudolstadt^-entitled  ^  The  Pedagogical  Treasure^Casket:*  a 
Theory  of  Education^  set  forth  in  the  moat  remarkable  expreeeioiie 
€f  the  wise  men  of  ancient  and  modem  times^ 

The  matter  is  arranged  under  the  following  heads : — 

« 
I.  Man — ^bis  dignity  and  destiny. 
II.  Education — its  nature  and  value. 
IIL  Parents  and  Teachers — ^their  datiee. 
IV.  Early  Training-— home  education, 
y.  Obedience  to  Parents. 
YI.  Female  Education. 
VII.  InteUectnal  Culture. 
YIII.  Subjects  and  Means  of  Education. 
1«  Language. 

2.  Katural  Science. 

3.  Geography. 

4.  History. 

6.  Mathematics. 
6.  Philosophy. 
*l.  Books. 

8.  Poetry. 

9.  Music. 

IX.  Religious  Instruction. 
X.  Discipline. 
XI.  Example. 

The  contents  are  introduced  by  the  following  Preface. 

During  the  preparation  of  his  ^^Peiagogy  from  a  Practical  Stand^poinif^^  the 
idea  of  a  collection  of  the  more  remarkable  expressions  of  the  wise  men  of  all 
times,  on  a  subject  so  steadily  increasing  in  importance  as  that  of  education,  had 
occurred  to  the  editor  with  the  more  force  because  such  an  anthology  was  not 
fortlicoming  for  his  own  use,  and  because  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  ftimish 
a  store  of  incitements  to  a  holy  enterprise  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  way, 
would  disseminate  the  most  fruitful  seeds,  and  would  offer  a  species  of  g^de, 

•  Paiogogiachet  SfchattititatUin."     Voo  Dr.  J.  r.  Th.  WohUkrth.     Uotba,  1867.    416 
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before  unattainable,  to  all  whose  vocation  and  duty  it  is  to  labor,  directly  or  in- 
directly, for  the  good  of  the  next  generation;  especially  for  educated  parents, 
school  officers,  and  public  and  private  teachers. 

Acquainted  by  the  nature  of  his  studies  with  the  treasures  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em pedagogical  literature,  and  in  possession  of  a  rich  treasure  of  extracts,  the  ed- 
itor seized  with  pleasure  the  hand  which  his  publisher,  so  unwearied  in  his  ex- 
ertions for  popular  education,  held  out  to  him;  and  he  now  lays  his  collection 
before  the  public. 

On  the  difficult  point  of  arrangement,  the  editor  concluded  it  best  to  proceed 
partly  by  chronology  and  partly  according  to  subjects:  which  may  account  for 
the  location  of  some  extracts  earlier  or  later  than  at  first  view  might  seem 
appropriate. 

The  editor  would  gladly  have  inserted  still  other  extracts  from  useful  teachers 
and  celebrated  wise  men.  But  this  would  have  rendered  the  extent  of  the 
work  too  great  According  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  editor,  however,  at 
least  all  the  chief  subdivisions  of  his  subject  have  been  discussed.  He  is  confi- 
dent that  under  the  circumstances  his  apology  will  be  accepted,  if  any  maxima 
of  eminent  men  shall  not  be  found  when  looked  for. 

The  author  introduces  the  following  parable  from  Hawke,  as  sym- 
bolic of  the  work  of  the  parent  and  teacher. 

A  gardener  planted,  by  the  garden-wall,  a  little  tree  of  a  remarkably  fine  kind. 

As  it  every  year  grew  stronger,  it  threw  out  strong  shoots. 

But  every  spring  and  every  summer  the  gardener  cut  off  many  of  these. 

Thoy  were  waste  wood,  he  said,  that  injured  the  valuable  branches,  taking  the 
sap  away  from  them  and  keeping  them  in  the  shade. 

The  children  wondered  at  his  domg  so,  and  could  not  understand  it. 

But  aiter  a  few  years  the  little  tree  bore  its  first  fruit,  which  tasted  excellently 
to  the  children. 

But  the  gardener  still  continued  to  prune  it 

The  Uttle  tree  is  a  child. 

The  gardener  is  his  father,  his  teacher. 

Children  are  endowed  by  God  with  good  gilts  and  noble  impulses. 

But  these  easily  degenerate,  and  destroy  what  is  good,  both  in  body  and  soul. 

Therefore  must  parents  and  teachers  continually  direct  the  child,  teach  him, 
blame  him,  even  discipline  him. 

Thus  will  grow  up  at  last  a  lovely  youth,  and  a  useful  man,  or  a  good  daughter. 

Wo  publish  in  this  number  the  first  three  chapters  of  Wohlfarth^s 
work  very  nearly  as  they  stand.  In  succeeding  numbers  of  this 
Journal,  we  shall  give  the  remainder  of  the  book,  substantially  as  it 
was  compiled ;  and  shall  also  add,  under  the  existing  heads,  such 
other  selections  as  we  have  gathered,  and  others  under  additional 
chapters ;  with  the  intention  of  ultimately  completing  such  a  com- 
prehensive and  valuable  collection  of  detached  thoughts,  aphorisms, 
and  suggestions,  that  every  practical  teacher  and  friend  of  education 
shall  be  enabled  to  find  in  it  something  to  stimulate  reflection,  to 
suggest  expedients,  or  to  solve  doubts. 


I.   MAH-mS  DIGHmr  MD  DESTIHT, 

AS    THE   SUBJECT   OF  EDUCATION. 


Akd  Qod  said,  let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness;  and 
let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of  the 
air  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over  every  creeping 
thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

So  God  created  man  in  his  oton  image,  in  the  image  of  God  created  he 
him;  male  and  female  created  he  them.  Biblb,  Oen,  i ;  26,  27. 

And  the  Lord  God  took  the  man,  and  put  him  into  the  Garden  of  Eden 
to  dress  it  and  to  keep  it 

And  the  Lord  God  commanded  the  man,  saying,  of  every  tree  of  the 
Garden  thou  mayest  freely  eat 

But  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat  of  it ; 
for  in  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 

Bible,  Geru  ii ;  15-17. 

When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  which  thou  hast  ordained ; 

What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  son  of  man,  that 
thou  visitest  him. 

For  thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  hast  crowned 
him  with  glory  and  honor. 

Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  of  the  works  of  thy  hands ;  thou 
hast  put  all  things  under  him. 

0  Lord  our  God,  how  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth ! 

Bible,  FsalmSy  viii ;  8-6,  9. 

And  they  knew  not  the  secrets  of  God,  nor  hoped  for  the  wages  of 
{ustice  nor  esteemed  the  honor  of  holy  souls. 

For  God  created  ^n  incorruptible,  and  to  the  image  of  his  own  like- 
ness he  made  him.  Bible,  Wisdom  of  Solomon^  ii ;  22,  23. 

Lay  not  up  for  yourselves  treasures  upon  earth,  where  moth  and  rust 
doth  corrupt  and  where  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 

For  where  your  treasure  is  there  will  your  heart  be  also. 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor 
gather  into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  father  feedeth  them.  Are  ye  not 
much  better  than  they  ? 

And  why  take  ye  thought  for  raiment  ?  consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin ; 

Therefore  if  God  so  clothe  the  crass  of  the  field,  which  to  day  is,  and 
to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  0  ye 
of  litUe  faith  ?  Bible,  Matt  vi ;  19,  21,  26,  28,  .30. 

For  in  the  resurrection  they  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage, 
but  are  the  angels  of  God  in  heaven. 

1  am  the  Gk>d  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  ? 
God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living. 

Bible,  Matt  xxii ;  80,  82. 
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For  ye  haye  not  received  the  spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear ;  but  ye  have 
received  the  spirit  of  adoption ;  whereby  we  cry,  Abba,  Father. 

/The  spirit  itself  beareth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the  chil- 
dren of  God:  Bible,  PauVs  Ep,  Horn,  viii;  16-16. 

Marvel  not  at  this :  for  the  hour  is  coming,  in  which  all  that  are  in  the 
graves  shall  hear  his  voice, 

And  shall  come  forth ;  they  that  have  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life ;  and  they  that  have  done  evil,  unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation. 

Bible,  John^  y ;  26,  29. 

The  destiny  of  man  is,  to  perfect  himself. 

The  wise  man,  whose  virtue  is  actively  efficient,  endeavors  everywhere, 
always  and  in  all  cm^umstanoes,  not  to  undertake  anything  which  violates 
the  laws  of  his  reason. 

Riches  and  honor  are  two  things  which  mortals  desire ;  but  if  the  rea- 
son does  not  approve  of  the  possession  of  them,  the  truly  wise  man  will 
not  seek  to  attain  them. 

Men  hate  and  flee  from  poverty  and  abasement 
•  But  the  truly  wise  man,  although  unjustly  thrown  into  such  circum- 
stances, will  never  try  to  escape  from  them  by  unjust  means.    Comtucius. 

According  to  our  relationship  to  the  gods,  is  virtue — amoral  excellence — 
the  proper  aim  of  our  life. 

Above  all,  our  happiness  should  depend  upon  our  immortal  part ;  which 
the  will  of  the  gods,  our  creators,  has  made  the  noblest       Zokoastek. 

How  brief  is  this  life ;  and  how  unhappy  is  he  who  does  not  apply  him- 
self to  the  practice  of  virtue  I  virtue,  which  produces  the  only  true  good 
which  we  can  enjoy  with  real  profit 

That  death  is  certain,  no  one  doubts. 

We  are  only  ignorant  of  the  moment  at  which  we  shall  die. 

But  if  it  is  true  that  it  is  to  come  upon  us,  whether  we  are  good  or  bad, 
then  turn  your  attention  to  it,  and  determine  on  which  of  those  two  sides 
you  will  ble  ranked.  The  Hindoo  Book,  Czaur-  Vedam, 

He  who  always  draws  in  his  senses,  as  the  tortoise  does  his  limbs,  from 
contact  with  sensual  allurements,  his  soul  is  firmly  fixed  in  wisdom. 

Bhagavad-Gita. 

Men  should  pray,  not  to  the  visible  material  sun,  but  to  the  divine;  to 
that  incomparably  higher  light  which  illuminates  all,  rejoices  all,  from 
which  all  proceeds,  to  which  all  must  return.  *      Lates  of  Menu, 

The  wise  man  seeks  to  acquire  knowledge  and  wealth,  as  if  he  were  not 
subject  to  death  or  sickness ;  and  fulfills  h&  religious  duties,  as  if  he  were 
upon  the  verge  of  death. 

Knowledge  produces  humility,  humility  worth,  worth  wealth.  But 
from  religion  comes  happiness. 

Knowledge  is  the  most  valuable  treasure,  for  it  can  not  be  stolen  nor 
consumed. 

As  the  figures  on  an  earthen  vessel  can  not  be  easily  effaced,  so  is  wis- 
dom impressed  upon  the  young.  Author  of  Eitopadua. 

The  end  of  all  instruction  is  virtue ;  and  after  this  must  the  scholar 
strive,  even  as  he  who  draws  a  bow,  must  fear  nothing  so  much  as  to  miss. 

The  teacher  must  set  before  the  young  a  high  object,  by  the  examples 
of  the  wise  men  of  old ;  he  must  proceed  as  does  the  sculptor  in  forming 
the  rough  stone. 

Instructions  and  admonitions  must  be  as  the  spring  rain  tx>  the  needs  of 
the  husbandman.  TscnrcoL 
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Strive  i^  make  your  exterior  brilliant  and  your  interior  pure ;  let  every 
look  and  .gesture,  every  word,  be  a  precious  stone;  that  you  may  become 
lord  of  the  eartfa^  of  your  wife,  of  your  substance,  of  health  and  splendor. 

Whether  you  wake  or  sleep,  consider  always  what  is  a  proper  regard 
for  yourself;  whatever  you  do  or  omit,  never  forget  that  you  are  setting 
an  example. 

Never  must  you  cherish  the  smallest  fault ;  a  rule  that  will  save  yoa 
much  damage ;  nor  can  you  cultivate  the  smallest  virtue  without  receiving, 
a  double  reward 

He  who  plaits  no  com  will  gather  no  ears ;  and  he  who  does  not  gather 
his  crop,  on  what  will  he  live  ? 

J^k  of  Chinese  Foemt^  collected  hy  Confucius.    Jfter  RuscKEim 

A  just  man  obeys' strictly  the  voice  of  his  inner  self,  lixat  in  all  his  ac- 
tions he  may  conform  his  will  to  it 

He  who  is  deaf  to  this  heavenly  voice,  will  give  free  course  to  hais;  pas* 
siona,  and  will  call  every  vice  to  arms. 

Oh,  how  is  it  possible  for  one  to  become  a  good  ami  wise  man,,  who 
despises  this  ray  which  shines  to  each  man  from  heaven  ?  How  can  such, 
a  man  escape  finom  evil  and  arrive  at  perfect  goodness  ? 

No :  He  will  do  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  man,,  and  trim 
thus  fall  into  the  very  evils  which  he  would  avoid.  Confucius. 

For  a  guide,  choose  Reason. 

Then,  when  you  leave  the  body,  you  become  kiimocital,  like  one  of  the^ 
eternal  gods ;  no  longer  subject  to  death. 
Accustom  yourself  therefore,  to  do  all  things  accocding  to  Reason. 

PYTQAfiOBAS. 

Let  man  strive  to  be  worthy  of  Heaven ;  let  him,  in  this  world,  do 
sood  out  of  a  pure  heart ;  let  him  be  puio  in  thought,  word  and  deed ;  let 
him  seek  only  what  is  good,  and  be  holy  and  speak  the  truth. 

2^R0  ASTER. 

Reason  is  the  noblest  and  best  thing ;.  and  this  the  go^  have  freely 
given  to  us.  Epictetus. 

Man  consists  of  an  elementary  nature,  and  a  rational  or  drvine  principle: 
a  part  of  the  universal  soul,  an  influx  of  the  central  fire,  and  an  irrational, 
part,  namely,  the  passions. 

At  death,  therefore,  it  is  only  the  first  of  these  that  pertshes!  The  rea> 
soning  part,  in  virtue  of  which  man  is  man — ^the  spirit  itself,  is  immortall 

When  death  loosens  his  chains,  he  goes,  with  an  sstherial  body,  to  tho 
abodes  of  the  dead,  until  the  time  when  he  returns  again  to  the  earth,  in* 
order  to  dwell  there  again  in  another  body,  bmnan  or  animal,  until  at  last, 
after  having  become  fully  purified,  he  is  raised  up  to  God,  the  eternal* 
source  of  all  good. 

Harmony  in  all  things  is  the  end  ailer  which  man  should  strive..  As; 
in  the  universe,  it  should  exist  in  man,  as  if  in  a  miniature  world. 

Therefore  man  should  endeavor  to  understand  himself;  that  he  may- 
attain  to  perception  of  abstract  relations,  of  harmony,  of  heavenly  beauty, 
and  thus  may  enter  into  fit  intercouise  with  the  divine,  and  find  thereih. 
his  highest  good.  Pythagoras. 

It  is  by  virtue  that  man  makes  himself  like  God,  so  far  as  it  is  possible* 
for  him. 

Virtue  consists  in  justice,  in  moderating  the  desires,  and  in  holiness. 

Re]i|ion  secures  to  the  just  man  two  inestimable  advantages ;  unbroken. 
peace  during  life,  and  blisisfrd  hope  in  the  hour  of  death. 
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.   It  would  be  frightful  to  believe  that  the  Gods  were  mindful  of  our  gifts 
and  sacrifices,  but  heeded  not  whether  the  soul  is  holy  and  just 

Plato. 

Whenun  the  morning  you  wake  from  refi*eshing  sleep,  reflect  at  once 
and  seriously,  what  you  must  do  during  the  day.  Before  sleep  closes 
your  eyes,  think  three  times  over  all  that  you  have  done  during  the  day ; 
and  ask  voursclf,  whither  you  are  going,  what  you  are  doing,  and  what 
you  yet  lack  of  .the  divine;  what  you  have  overlooked,  what  done,  and 
what  neglected.  Pythagoras. 

What  is(  the  noblest  thing  in  human  life  ? 

Not  to  fill.  the.  sea  with  fleets,  to  hoist  your  flag  on  every  coast,  or  if 
there  is  no  more  land,  to  search  the  ocean  and  discover  unknown  countries ; 
but  it  is  to  attain  totintellectual  insight ;  and  to  win  the  greatest  victory — 
that  over  vice. 

Those  are  innumerable  who  have  conquered  cities  and  nations;  but 
those  who  have  oonqucred  themselves  are  but  few. 

What  is  noblest  ? 

To  elevate  the  mind  above  the  threats  and  promises  of  fate ;  to  endure 
SH  fortune  with  cheerful  courage;  to  receive  whatever  comes  as  if  it  had 
Ibecn  so  willed.  For  weeping,  complaining,  sighing,  are  to  resign  our 
iailfth. 

What  is  noblest? 

T«  let  no  low  thoughts  come  into  the  mind ;  to  lift  up  towards  heaven 
pure  hands  and  an  upright  heart ;  and  if  an  accident  shall  put  you  in 
possession  of  what  others  value  highly,  to  preserve  the  same  demeanor 
vhea  it  comes  and  when  it  goes. 

Wl»t  is  noblest? 

T«  be  evei^'  moment  prepared  to  die.  This  makes  free ;  not  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Roman  law,  but  according  to  the  law  of  nature. 
He  is  fneo  who  is  not  a  slave  to  himself.  Such  slavery  is  eternal.  To  be 
one^s  own. slave  is  the  severest  servitude.  And  yet  it  is  easy  to  free  one^s 
self  from  it. 

Oh,  it  is  delightful  to  wander  beneath  the  stars,  to  laugh  at  the  mag- 
nificent .halls  of  the  rich,  and  at  all  the  treasures  which  the  earth  has 
already  yielded  to  them,  and  which  she  still  conceals  in  her  bosom  for  the 
satisfiiction  of  their  avarice. 

Andtthe  Wise  man  says.  This  is  the  speck  for  which  so  many  nations 
jravage  each  other  with  fire  and  sword  I 

.If  the  outs  were  endowed  with  human  reason,  would  they  not  divide 
tlwir  little Toalm  into  many  provinces  ? 

There  is  semething  lofty  and  noble  in  the  human  soul,  that  gift  of  the 
gods— ^yes,  something  divine. 

When  the,  day  arrives  which  shall  separate  the  union  of  human  and 
divine  things,  I  will  leave  my  body  behind,  where  I  found  it,  and  give 
myself  back  to  the  Divine. 

There  is  but  one  heavy  earthly  burden  which  withholds  me  from  my 
flight  beyond  the  stars. 

But  our  abode  during  this  mortal  period  is  only  a  type  of  a  longer  and 
better  life. 

As  we  are  preserved  for  months  in  the  mother's  womb,  and  prepared  for 
the  place  for  which  we  are  designed,  so  in  like  manner,  during  the  whole 
period  from  youth  to  age,  are  we  in  preparation  for  another  birth. 

The  hour  of  death  is  the  last  hour,  only  of  the  body. 

ii^  whidi  you  here  see  around  you,  consider  only  as  the  baggage  at  an 
<inn. 

l!he  tcaantion  must  be  ventured ;  nature  compels  you ;  both  at  your 
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entrance  into  the  world  and  at  yoar  departure  out  of  it  The  Divine  also, 
is  around  us.     It  is  with  us.    It  is  in  us.  Seneca. 

^  Man  is  distinguished  from  other  creatures,  chiefly  by  this ;  that  the 
desires  and  actions  of  the  latter  depend  only  on  transient  impressions 
upon  the  senses ;  while  man,  endowed  with  reason,  seeks  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  things,  and  lays  down  a  fixed  plan  to  live  by. 

Moreover,  man  alone  possesses  the  capacity  of  speech  as  a  means  of 
communicating  his  thoughts. 

Moreover,  man  alone  possesses  the  desire  for  knowledge,  or  the  impulse 
to  know  truth,  tc^ther  with  the  means  of  satisfying  this  impulse. 

Finally — the  last  great  distinction  of  nature,  the  last  great  effort  of 
reason — ^man  alone  is  sensible  of  order,  decency,  propriety. 

In  man  there  exists  a  power  which  draws  him  toward  what  is  morally 
good,  and  away  from  what  is  bad ;  a  power  as  lofty  as  the  divine  power 
which  maintains  earth  and  sky,  derived  from  the  divine  reason  itselE 

Sleep  is  the  image  of  death— -sleep,  in  which  you  wrap  yourself  daily. 

A  man  dies  with  the  utmost  calmness  then  only,  when  the  life  which  is 
deoarting  encourages  itself  with  good  actions  done. 

No  one  has  lived  too  short  a  life,  who  has  attained  and  practiced  perfect 
virtue. 

We  can  then  look  upon  death  as  a  dismission  from  prison  and  a  release 
from  chains,  in  order  either  to  enter  into  an  eternal  abode  prepared  for  us, 
or  to  be  without  any  perception  of  or  care  for  the  future. 

But,  as  we  are  not  created  by  blind  chance  or  accident,  so  it  is  certain 
that  a  higher  being  cares  for  us  at  death ;  a  higher  being  who  can  not 
have  created  and  maintained  us  here,  in  order  iddcr  we  have  endured  all 
manner  of  trouble,  then  to  plunge  us  into  the  never-ending  evil  of  death. 

No ;  we  must  rather  be  oonvinced  that  there  is  some  haven,  some  place 
of  refuge,  prepared  for  us. 

Honor,  justice,  goodness — such  is  the  path  to  heaven,  and  to  the  society 
of  the  noble  who  have  already  lived. 

Elevate  thyself,  therefore,  and  act  as  not  being  thyself  mortal,  but  thy 
body  only. 

For  it  is  not  this  bodily  form  which  is  thyself^  but  it  is  the  soul  of  each 
one,  which  is  his  own  divine  self;  and  no  shape  which  can  be  pointed  out 
with  the  finger. 

Believe  in  the  Divine  within  thee. 

There  is  nothing  more  valuable  than  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which 
purify  this  Ufe  from  barbarism,  and  train  it  to  humanity. 

We  truly  comprehend  the  principles  of  living,  when  we  understand  not 
only  how  to  live  with  cheerfulness,  but  how  to  die  with  better  hopes. 

GlCBKO. 

Man  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  body,  formed  of  primitive  matter,  and 
the  soul,  sprung  from  the  primeval  force  of  the  universal  soul ;  that  is, 
from  Qod. 

The  body  is  the  organ  and  mirror  of  the  mind ;  and  for  that  reason 
requires  the  most  diligent  care  both  for  its  support  and  development 

By  reason  primarily,  man  is  distineuished  from  all  other  living  creatures, 
raises  himself  high  above  them,  and  becomes  a  man,  in  the  higher  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  soul  is  an  efflux  of  the  universal  soul ;  by  means  of  it,  man  stands 
in  the  closest  relation  to  God,  is  related  to  him,  is  his  image. 

It  is  through  reason  that  we  become  wise. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  human  action  can  be  no  other  than  "Live 
in  accordance  with  nature : "  do  what  Ls  consistent  with  your  mental 
nature,  your  reason ;  live  according  to  your  reason,  within  which  your 
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destiny  Is  revealed — to  your  dignity  as  human  beings — to  virtue.  Follow, 
in  this  manner,  the  principles  of  God ;  make  the  law  which  the  highest 
reason  follows,  the  rule  of  your  action ;  let  your  will  be  in  harmony  witti 
the  will  of  the  ruler  of  the  world.  ANTo>'iKts  Pius. 

Learn  to  know  yourselves  and  the  laws  and  designs  of  nature  I  Who 
are  we  mortals  t  To  what  duties  and  condition,  and  on  what  plan  are  we 
bom  f  How  and  where  can  we  roost  certainly  recognize  and  attain  the 
purpose  of  life  ?  When  is  the  glitter  of  silver  evil  r  What  desires  are 
noble  and  profitable?  For  what  purpose  has  God  chosen  me,  and  what 
part  has  he  entrusted  to  mo  If — ^These  things  seek  after.  Peksius. 

Man  lives  in  accordance  with  his  nature,  when  he  lives  a  virtuous  life; 
not  when  he  lives  an  animal  life. 
Man  alone,  of  all  living  beings  on  earth,  is  the  image  of  God. 
By  virtue  must  he  make  himself  like  him.  Musokius. 

I  am  a  man;  nothing  bunum  is  alien  to  me.  Tekemtius. 

Man  is  noble,  if  he  is  truly  man.  JEscrylvs. 

Remember,  that  thou  art  a  man.  Simonides. 

Thou  art.a  man.    Know  this,  and  reflect  upon  it  Pbilexov. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  the  other  created  beings  of  the  earth,  and 
principally  by  this :  that  the  desires  and  efforts  of  the  latter  depend  upon 
impressions  upon  their  senses  at  the  time,  and  are  limited  to  the  present 
time  and  place,  with  little  memory  of  the  past  or  care  for  the  future. 
Man,  on  the  contrary,  is  endowed  with  reason,  which  makes  him  capable 
oi  understanding  the  causes  and  consequences  of  things,  of  taking  notice 
both  of  their  connection  and  origin,  of  comparing  similar  subjects,  and 
thus  of  joining  together  the  future  and  the  present,  of  laying  down  a  plan 
of  life,  and  thus  of  preparing  in  advance  whatever  is  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  complete  sucn  plan. 

Another  peculiarity  of  human  nature  is,  that  the  same  reason  enables 
men  to  communicate  their  thoughts  to  each  other  by  means  of  speech, 
and  to  co-operate  in  case  of  mutual  need ;  that  they  feel  a  still  stronser 
and  more  enduring  affection  towards  their  offspring,  than  beasts,  and  that 
thejr  are  created  not  only  to  desire  the  existence  and  maintenance  of  all 
social  organizations  among  men,  but  also  themselves  to  take  part  in  it 

A  third  distinction  of  the  human  race  is,  Desire  of  knowledge ;  the 
impulse  to  know  the  truth,  and  the  capacity  to  investigate  it 

Connected  with  this  desire  for  truth  and  knowledge  is  that  for  honor; 
the  desire  for  pre-eminence  and  power ;  in  accordance  with  which,  every 
man  whose  natural  character  is  not  completely  ruined,  listens  to  no  one  so 
willingly  as  to  him  who  teaches  something  before  unknown,  and  furnishes 
rules  lor  80m*e  department  of  effort  never  before  investigated ;  or  to  him 
who,  for  his  own  good,  commands  him  in  accordance  with  justice  and  law. 

This  latter  tendency,  aeain,  is  related  to  ereatness  of  soul;  and 
strengthens  it  to  raise  itseSf  above  the  changeiu>leness  of  the  accidents 
of  human  life. 

The  last  great  trait  of  human  nature,  and  the  last  great  effort  of  reason 
is,  that  man  alone,  of  all  created  beings,  has  a  sense  of  order ;  an  idea  of 
propriety  and  decency,  or  of  any  fixed  rule  for  utterance  or  action. 

No  other  creature  regards  beauty,  grace,  or  harmony  of  parts,  even  in 
visible  objects. 

Our  destiny  is  serious ;  our  occupations  are  great  and  important 

In  truth,  when  we  reflect  what  is  man ;  what  'powers  lie  within  his 
j^ature;  to  what  excellence  he  can  attain,  we  shall  feel  that  nothing  can 
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be  more  unworthy  than  to  waste  his  strength  in  effeminacy,  his  days  in 
tickling  his  pi^te  or  in  the  gratification  of  still  more  ignoble  desires. 

We  must,  on  the  contrary,  consider  that  the  true  life,  which  is  conducted 
dh  strict  principles,  where  the  body  is  contented  with  little  care,  the  pas- 
sions are  kept  hi  subjection,  and  where  freedom  and  modesty  are  pre- 
served. CXCBBO. 

Thy  mighty  bein^,  0  God,  appeared  when  all  things  slept  in  night,  and 
when  the  earth,  which  thy  love  called  into  being,  commenced  its  exist- 
ence. Millions  of  beings  greeted  thee,  0  God ;  and  thy  paternal  eye,  and 
thy  heart,  all-embracing,  reioioed  at  the  pleasures  of  creation. 

But  o!  these  millions  of  beings,  none  looked  up  to  thee,  nor  could  read 
the  stars.  Hie  earthly  life  alone  occupied  their  thoughts.  Though  sun 
and  moon,  and  thousands  of  worlds,  swune  round  in  golden  splendor, 
none  saw  their  brightness,*  nor  him  who  made  them. 

Once  more,  0  God,  thy  power  uttered  a  summons,  in  a  loftier  tone ; 
and  tiien  did  nature's  beloved  son  issue  from  the  womb  of  earth.  And 
the  rich  chain  of  existence  now  possessed  its  most  beautifril  link ;  and 
creation  an  ornament  consecrated  by  God. 

Look  upwards  I  Delightful  knowledge,  that  we  are  not  dust  The 
lather  says  so,  and  his  child  looks  up  to  heaven ;  recognizes  the  hidden 
Master  in  his  great  masterpiece ;  feels  God  summon  him  to  heaven.  And 
thus  God  becomes  the  object  of  his  desires. 

O  holiest  of  pleasures  I  Man,  recognize  thy  vocation !  Thou  art  more 
ttian  all  the  suns ;  thy  vision  reaches  beyond  suns.  I  can  rocoenize  my 
Creator;  can  look  upon  the  vault  of  the  heavens ;  and  my  soul  can  dis- 
oover  Him  within  the  substance  of  this  world. 

Virtue,  after  which  we  strive,  is  noble,  not  because  to  be  free  (rota  evil 
is  a  good  in  itself,  but  because  it  loosens  the  fetters  of  the  mind,  prepares 
it  for  a  knowledge  of  heavenly  things,  and  renders  it  fit  to  enter  into  mter- 
eourse  with  God. 

The  mind  attains  to  the  perfect  and  complete  state  of  happiness  of 
which  the  human  race  is  capable,  when  it  treads  every  evil  beneath  its 
feet,  and  elevates  itself  and  penetrates  into  the  inner  depths  of  nature. 

The  mind  is  the  noblest  part  of  us. 

God  is  nothing  but  mind. 

He  is  all  reason ;  while  mortals  are  so  completely  in  the  power  of  error, 
that  men  take  to  be  the  result  of  chance,  of  mere  accident  what  is  most 
beautifril,  legitimate  and  carefully  devised. 

To  become  nearly  acquainted  with  God  is,  to  pass  without  the  mortal 
nature,  and  to  become  partaker  of  a  splendid  destiny.  Seneca. 

What  a  morning;  when  a  new  sun  shall  enrapture  the  free  awakened 
spirit;  when,  in  the  joy  of  heaven  it  shall  gaze  for  the  last  time  upon  its 
rejected  shell  I  What  a  morning ;  when,  b^ide  itself  with  pleasure,  the 
soul  shall  become  part  of  the  new  and  golden  creation ;  whe#  a  choir  of 
heavenly  forms  shall  surround  their  newly  slorified  brother !  When  tho 
vast  universe  opens  before  him,  he  hears  tne  sweet  and  holy  sounds  of 
heaven,  millions  of  paradises  blossom  before  him,  and  a  thousand  suns 
rise  and  set  I  Yes,' there  is  a  rest  to  come.  Beyond  the  grave  lieth  eter- 
nity. Blessed,  blessed  are  those  who  die  in  the  Lord!  Our  &ith  is 
immortality  I 

Man  was  not  created  that  he  might  live  forever  in  the  lowest  place  in 
the  universe,  but  that  he  might  at  last  possess  heaven,  which  in  this  life 
he  regards  with  wonder ;  and  that  he  might  practice  himself  in  consider- 
ing and  caring  for  heavenly  things. 

Aristotle  Kays,  **  Man  is  made  for  a  condition  of  happiness ;  that  is,  to 
practice  and  inform  himself  in  virtue." 
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But  in  the  infirmity  and  weakness  of  nature,  who  can  attain  to  this 
end? 

But  man,  as  the  scripture  saith,  is  made  to  be  h*ke  God,  and  to  live  with 
him  forever.  • 

Here  on  earth  he  must  praise  and  worship  God,  must  thank  him,  and 
obey  his  word  in  patience. 

But  in  the  future  life  we  can  entirely  attain  to  that  end. 

Man  is  destined  to  a  higher  and  better  life  than  this  temporal  and  bodily 
one,  even  though  his  nature  had  remained  unperverted  and  perfect 

If  yoQ  would  rightly  define  man,  call  him  a  being  endowed  with  reason. 

Man  is  a  peculiar  being,  created  in  order  that  he  may  become  a  partici- 
pant in  the  divine  nature  and  in  immortality. 

One  man  is  a  better  creation  than  heaven  and  earth.  Luther. 

Although  man  is  a  beine  who  stands  upon  the  confines  of  time  and 
unity,  between  the  primeval  conception  and  its  expression,  between  the 
worlds  of  the  understanding  and  of  the  senses,  a  partaker  of  both  natures, 
a  being  intermediate  between  two  extremes,  placed  at  the  horizon  of 
nature,  yet  notwithstanding  these  two  natures,  his  proper  aim,  his  real 
destiny,  is  a  spiritual  one. 

For  the  human  soul  is  independent,  divine,  lord  of  nature  yet  free  of  it, 
living  from  itsel(  complete,  of  infinite  powers,  a  medium  of  eternal  truth, 
ail-efficient,  all-surpassing. 

What  therefor^  is  the  aim  and  destiny  of  this  being  ? 

To  attain  to  the  highest  existence,  for  the  reason ;  the  highest  degree 
of  insight,  for  the  feelings ;  and  to  the  highest  good,  for  the  will. 

This  is  shown  by  the  insatiableness  wiw  which,  whenever  we  anticipate 
a  now  truth  or  advantage  thither  we  direct  our  investigations  and  desires. 

The  desire  of  perfection  is  bom  in  man. 

He  can  not  endure  Sometimes,  Somewhere,  Particular,  Partly,  Single ; 
he  desires  Always,  Everywhere,  Universal,  Wholly,  All. 

His  mind  is  unlimited. 

Wherever  he  is,  he  finds  himself  in  a  center,  and  his  pq^cr  of  imagina- 
tion unlimited. 

Nor  is  this  endeavor  of  the  mind  after  perfection,  empty  or  unsubstan- 
tial 

Universal  nature  expands  herself  before  him  in  all  her  splendor,  and 
promises  him  satisfaction. 

But  is  it  not  to  be  feared  that  these  researches  into  the  immeasurable 
will  make  us  indifierent  to  our  earthly  lives  ? 

fiy  no  means. 

For,  however  lofty  the  end  after  which  our  higher  nature  strives,  yet 
our  investigations  are  limited,  while  in  this  life,  by  our  material  constitu- 
ents, to  what  we  now  are.  Giordano  Bruno. 

Of  plant8%uid  animals,  nature  both  fixes  the  destiny,  and  also  accom- 
plishes it 

But  of  man  she  determines  it  only ;  and  leaves  to  himself  the  fulfill- 
ment of  it     It  is  this  alone  which  makes  him  man.  Schiller. 

Thou,  0  God,  dost  form  into  thine  own  image  the  son  of  the  dust ; 
thou  hast  filled  him  with  thy  spirit ;  he  looks  toward  thy  throne. 

Thou  thyself  hast  consecrated  him  ruler  of  the  globe.  He  lives  in 
communion  with  spirits ;  his  lot  is  eternity. 

Even  here  below,  shall  he  walk  in  the  holy  starry  road  of  truth ;  even 
here  shall  he  be  near  the  angels,  in  the  brightness  of  virtue. 

Endow  me,  0  God,  with  courage  to  follow  their  steep  path.  I  strive 
after  the  highof^t  good;  I  implore  thy  counsel 
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Upon  earth  is  my  place  of  labor ;  yet  thoa  dost  summon  mo  honce. 
Virtue  is  the  reward  of  virtue — I  trust  always  in  thee. 

Humanity  should,  and  must,  and  can  have  but  one  destiny. 

Let  this  inspiring  prospect  not  trouble  you.  Indeed,  this  destiny  of 
mental  and  moral  perfection  will  never  be  perfectly  attained. 

Yet  it  is  not  merely  a  sweet  dream — ^not  merely  a  delusive  hope  for  the 
necessary  progress  of  men.  They  ought,  they  must  ever  approach  nearer 
to  this  end.  Author  of  Contributiona  to  the  Correction  qf  a  few  Ideae 
on  Education, 

Believe  in  a  better  world. 

This  alone  will  satisfy  the  reason ;  which  finds  no  peace  in  the  dry 
knowledge  of  a  systematized  activity  of  the  senses ;  no  truth  in  the  teach- 
ings of  metaphysical  artists  in  thought ;  no  rest  in  gloomy  denials. 

There  must  be  something  better  than  what  there  is  now. 

This  fundamental  idea  includes  all  the  necessities  of  our  knowing,  feel- 
ing and  determining  existence. 

It  is  the  last  support  of  the  weary. 

It  maintains  the  courageous,  amid  the  confusion  of  the  world. 

It  casts,  along  the  nightlike  path  of  fate,  a  light  now  weaker  and  now 
stronger,  but  never  wholly  extinguished.  Boutekwek. 

Through  storm  and  tempest,  through  pains  and  labor,  anguish  and 
misery,  through  the  terrors  of  death  and  of  the  grave,  the  spirit  of  the 
world  leads  the  race  of  man,  from  one  step  to  another,  of  education,  of  ^ 
development,  of  proving,  purification  and  enndblement,  into  the  temple 
of  immortality.  F.  L.  Sculenkert. 

The  highest  golden  age  of  men  will  come,  when  the  sciences  arc  carried 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  admitted  bv  the  human  organs ;  when 
man  shall  have  clearly  defined  the  limits  within  which  his  knowledge  of 
the  universe  is  confined ;  when  he  shall  comprehend  the  irreconcilable 
difference  between  his  desires,  and  what  he  can  attain  on  earth ;  and, 
instructed  by^he  strange  results  of  this  difference,  shall  turn  about  and 
establish  a  healthy  and  proper  equality  between  those  desires,  and  the 
objects  within  the  actual  sphere  of  his  activity ;  when,  lastly,  enriched 
with  all  the  knowledge  of  which  his  nature  is  hero  below  capable,  he 
sliall  unite  with  those  acquirements  and  adorn  with  them  the  happy  sim- 
plicity of  his  primeval  condition.  Hemsteuhuis. 

There  is  but  one  mode  of  building  which  will  continue ;  the  simplest, 
the  greatest  It  outlasts  all  the  centuries  of  the  nations.  Physically,  ns 
well  as  morally,  and  politically,  hunuuiity  is  in  a  process  of  eternal 
progress  and  endeavor. 

PerfectibUity  is  no  dream ;  it  is  the  means  and  purpose  for  the  devel- 
opment of  all  that  the  character  of  our  race — ^humanity  nepds  or  affords. 

Lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  I 

Everywhere,  the  seed  is  sown.  Here  it  is  corrupted,  and  germinates ; 
there  it  grows,  and  ripens  to  an  eternal  fruit 

Here,  it  lies  beneath  snow  and  ice.  Courage  I  The  ice  melts,  the 
snow  disappears,  and  uncovers  the  seed. 

No  evil  which  humanity  encounters  can  or  will  bo  other  than  useful  to 
it     Such  is  my  confession  of  faith.     Let  us  hope  and  labor  I    Heicdek. 

He,  before  whose  mental  vision  shines  in  peace  the  lofty  beauty  of 
virtue — ^who,  far  from  pride  and  self-seeking,  likens  hhnself  to  her  inward 
goodness — who  practices  goodness  without  ulterior  design — he,  saith 
Jesus,  shall  see  the  Lord. 

Such  a  one  aspires  after  the  highest  good ;  after  wisdom  and  righteous- 
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ness.  For,  sud  ^esus,  if  you  possess  this,  all  else  is  already  yours ;  you 
possess  peace,  rest  of  soul ;  all  things  will  be  ^ven  you. 

Yet  hope  not,  0  Christian,  that  virtue  will  always  secure  you  happiness 
on  earth.  How  many  have  since  youth  been  conscious  that  its  light 
and  strength  were  nearer  them ;  have  shone,  pure  as  angels,  with  inward 
beauty,  but  yet  have  sighed  beneath  earthly  sorrow. 

It  is  virtue  only ;  only  goodness  of  soul,  inward  excellence,  which  is 
entirely  within  our  reach.  It  is  not  chance  nor  cood  fortune,  opportunity, 
nor  time,  but  the  wisdom  of  God,  which  has  thus  ordained  and  put  so 
much  within  the  power  of  all  I 

Therefore  propose  not  for  the  highest  object  anv  preference  which  vir- 
tue is  to  ensure.  No.  Act  justlv  and  do  good,  though  even  your  good 
design  fails.  And  if  you  ask,  What  profit  is  it  to  me  Y — That  you  do  it, 
must  be  your  reward. 

For  know,  that  what  God  commands,  reason  requires.  Your  loftiest 
aim  is  ennoblement  For  that  only  are  you  living  here.  To  this  only 
look ;  and  reject  all  lower  aims. 

And  if  you  follow  faithfully  the  inner  voice,  hope  for  a  corresponding 
reward.  God,  the  witness  and  judge  of  your  life,  is  also  the  future 
requiter  of  it     Immortal  life,  and  blessedness,  are  its  sure  rewards. 

Heaven  is  not  virtue  only,  but  pleasure  also  and  blessedness.  Here, 
they  are  often  not  united ;  yet  this  condition  aids  toward  perfection. 
The  noble  souls  who  do  good  actions  here,  will  there  be  raised  to  pure 


But  O  man,  fall  not  into  the  error  of  expecting  heaven,  as  your  hire. 
Let  your  motives  be  reason ;  preference  for  the  better ;  it  is  your  duty  to 
bo  eood  and  noble.  What  art  thou  ?  Only  a  sinful  servant  For  before 
God,  who  is  justified  ? 

Yet,  what  God  has  clearly  promised  through  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  that, 
reason  also  bids  us  hope ;  and  we  may  pursue  our  path  with  joy.  A 
heart  pure  from  sins  and  vices  can  not  be  forever  miserable. 

Often  must  I — for  God,  and  duty,  require  it,  offer  up  mjr  life.  And  if 
in  this  there  is  no  compensation,  then,  my  soul,  thou  dost  contradict  thy- 
.self  within  mo ;  then  would  reason,  under  the  impulsion  of  virtue,  become 
its  own  destruction. 

Yet,  if  you  have  finished  the  fight  here,  your  reward  follows  in  a  future 
life.  If  you  die  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  you  win,  although  seeming  to 
lose.     Thus  did  Jesus  Christ,  the  model  of  every  virtue,  die  in  his  duty. 

Let  me  never  mistake  Thy  summons,  0  God,  who  hast  given  me  reason, 
and  Scripture.  Let  Jesus  continue  to  call  me  his  disciple,  true  to  my 
Master,  even  to  the  grave.  May  my  highest  purpose  be  right  and  duty  ; 
and  let  not  the  reward  of  thy  grace  fail  me. 

Makie  Louise  Wilhelmine,  Princest  of  Neuwied,    (Poem.) 

Through  the  world  and  its  armies  sounds  the  lofty  call.     Exultingly  the 
angel  choirs  sing,   **  One  is  he  who  made  us ! "    Yea,  the  mind  in  its 
activity,  the  earth  in  her  splendor,  were  created  by  one  wisdom  only ;  * 
are  maintained  by  only  one  power. 

The  great  work  of  our  God  pervades  all  the  spheres  of  space.  All  is 
unconcealed  before  him ;  and  all  is  the  object  of  his  love.  His  laws  never 
change ;  the  same  great  plan  teaches  the  worm  to  abide  upon  his  leaf,  and 
lays  out  the  path  of  the  comet 

Upon  earth  he  hath  laid  out  a  lovely  garden  for  man.  To  await  in 
faith  his  paradise,  did  He  summon  him  into  the  world ;  to  diffuse  light 
and  blessing  along  the  path  of  his  life  here ;  to  recognize  the  greatness  of 
God  ;  and  to  raise  himself  toward  the  angels. 

Within  the  nature  of  man,  the  image  of  his  Creator  is  fitithfully  shown. 
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God^B  love,  God*s  goodneefl,  beam  mildly  from  man's  brow.  Hail  to  man  I 
May  he  never  lose  this  heavenly  brightness !  And  thus  may  ho  at  last, 
in  &e  higher  spheres,  attain  the  destiny  of  his  life  t 

As  we  recognize  ourselves  to  be  double  beings,  souls  acting  within 
earthly  bodies,  so  is  our  destiny  a  two-fold  one ;  our  life  on  earth  is  a  mis- 
sioD,.  for  time  and  for  eternity.  For  this  present  world ;  within  which,  in 
proportion  to  our  knowledge,  our  powers,  and  our  onportunities  for  noble 
efforts,  each  of  us  contributes  to  the  collective  well-being  of  our  race  in 
the  field  appointed  him  by  God.  For  the  world  beyond  the  grave ;  whose 
coast  the  longing  soul  pictures  to  itself  as  does  the  mariner  a  neighbormg 
shore ;  for  which  we  must,  in  the  faithful  performance  of  our  duty,  pre- 
pare ourselves,  by  continual  endeavors  after  the  improvement  of  our  souls 
and  hearts. 

In  this  point  of  view,  man  is  like  an  amphibious  animal  of  higher  grade. 
As  these  live  either  in  water  or  on  land,  so  does  he  live  for  time  and  for 
eternity.  Man  constitutes  the  connecting  link  between  the  unreasoning 
beings  of  this  earth,  and  the  realm  of  spirits ;  whither,  as  their  instinct 
carries  birds  to  warmer  regions,  he  is  impelled  by  holy  longings,  aspira> 
tions  and  hopes,  which  can  as  little  deceive  him,  as  the  instinct  whicb 
carries  the  birds  with  certainty,  over  mountains  and  seas,  to  the  countries, 
they  seek. 

As  the  magnet  points  surely  to  the  north  pole,  so  do  the  needs  of  the* 
spirit  as  certainly  lead  towards  our  everlasting  home. 

Only  thus  will  man  act  in  accordance  with  his  double  destiny,  live  ki-  a 
manner  corresponding  to  his  dignity,  and  possess  the  highest  happiness 
of  which  he  is  capable  on  earth,  his  security  for  the  attainment  •£  his 
highest  grade  of  perfection.     (Poem.) 

Who  can  think,  under  the  burning  rays  of  the  noonday  sim,  the  same* 
thoughts  and  in  the  same  manner  as  at  midnight  ? 

Thus,  then,  we  find  ourselves  as  it  were  in  another  world,  without  ob- 
serving the  change,  when,  if  there  were  no  sunset  and  no  twilight^  we 
should  experience  a  painful  shock,  as  we  do  to  a  perceptible  extent,  when 
the  sun  or  moon  is  eclipsed. 

Tha%  my  feelings  tell  me,  the  darkness  and  the  heavenly  host  were 
created,  to  turn  aside  our  gaze  from  earthly  things,  to  loose  the  burden 
of  our  temporal  periods  and  labors,  to  give  us,  by  their  innumerable 
sparks  of  light,  another  and  a  lofty  sense  of  the  infinite,  of  eternity ;  since 
by  the  very  fact  that  we  know  not  what  and  where  they  are,  they  speak 
to  us  of  so  many  mysterious  and  supernatural  things. 

Thus  saith  God  from  heaven,  every  day,  and  every  night 

The  day  saith  it  to  the  night,  and  the  night  answereth  the  day. 

They  say  it  to  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Heuder. 

Throughout  all  the  animal  creation  we  see  that  each  being  has  a  certain 
number  of  ways  pointed  out  to  it,  upon  which  it  may  go ;  and  that  all 
others  are  prohibited  to  it 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  it  can  not  actually  pursue  these;  it  has  not  the  ^ 
power  to  desire  to  do  so.     Its  desires,  as  well  as  its  means,  are  fettered* 

On  the  contrary,  no  single  direction  is  exclusively  prescribed  to  the 
activity  of  man.  Of  anything  which  is  not  directly  possible  to  him,  he 
can  remove  the  inward  difficulties  by  practice,  and  tiie  outward  by  all 
manner  of  auxiliary  means ;  and  he  can  at  least  desire  and  endeavor  after 
what  is  wholly  impossible. 

This  characteristic  clearly  displays  his  character ;  and  his  distinctive 
physiognomic  trait  is,  a  tendency  to  development,  such  that  even  the  idea 
of  constraint  is  unendurable  to  him,  and  which  is  intelligible  only  by 
means  of  freedom. 

This,  it  is  true,  does  not  reveal  itself  in  any  single  trait,  but  in  the 
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whole  extent  of  physical  development,  and  in  the  free  co-existence  of  all 
the  parts.  And  accordingly,  it  can  not  he  described  in  words,  but  can 
only  be  seen  and  felt. 

When,  however,  man,  by  means  of  this  his  peculiar  freedom,  seems  to 
have  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  the  finite,  stiU  he  does  not  thus  go  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  nature ;  but  these  are  only  set  at  a  greater  distance. 

Although  matter,  by  its  immobility  and  inertia,  limits  the  froc  activil}' 
.  of  the  mind,  yet  its  peaceful  quiescence  moderates  the  lawless  force  of  the 
will ;  and  while,  by  its  strict  observance  of  laws,  it  forcibly  constrnins 
the  mind,  it  at  the  same  time  limits  its  tendency  to  excess,  which  is  con- 
tinually leading  it  to  neglect  form. 

As  therefore  man,  as  a  compound  being,  unites  freedom  with  natural 
necessities,  so  it  is  only  by  the  most  complete  equalization  between  these 
two  that  he  attains  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Wiluelm  von  Humboldt. 

Under  eternal,  reverend  and  great  laws  must  we  all  fulfill  the  circle  of 
our  ci(istcnce. 

Man  only  can  accomplish  the  impossible ;  he  distinguishes,  chooses, 
Judges.     He  can  give  permanent  existence  to  a  moment 

He  only  may  reward  the  good,  and  punish  the  bad ;  may  save,  and  may 
rescue ;  may  unite  in  usefulnes8«whatever  is  erroneous  or  wrong. 

Let  noble  man  be  helpful  and  good.  Let  him  unweariedly  work  out 
what  is  useful  and  right ;  and  furnish  us  a  pattern  of  the  being  we  long 
for.  GoETUE.     {Poem.) 

Every  individual  man,  we  may  say,  contains  within  himself,  according 
to  his  endowments,  a  purely  ideal  man,  to  correspond  precisely  with  the 
unvarying  unity  of  whom,  through  all  changes,  is  the  great  problem  of 
existence.  Sciiillgk. 

Man  is  bound  to  be  man  in  the  truest  and  most  proper  sense. 

His  actions  should  be  derived  from  the  inward  harmonious  development 
of  all  his  endowments.  An  immediate  consequence  of  this  would  be  the 
harmony  of  the  natural  and  intellectual  world  without  him,  so  far  as  the 
sphere  of  his  activity  extends,  and  so  far  as  the  external  world  can  bo 
modified  by  his  existence  and  his  free  activity. 

The  development  and  perfection  of  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  facul- 
ties in  man,  therefore,  is  not  the  sole  object :  his  bodily  powers  and  facul- 
ties should  also  be  brought  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  poi^sible. 
What  is  required  is,  the  co-operation  of  his  whole  mind  and  whole  body 
together — mental  and  bodily  harmony — the  reason,  at  the  same  time, 
affording  the  immediate  ideal  for  human  efiforts,  and  for  what  relates  to 
itself 

Again :  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  principle,  we  should  not 
be  satisfied  with  the  cultivation  or  development  of  some  one  or  other 
capacity,  any  more  than  we  should  in  the  cultivation  of  the  body.  In 
either  case,  a  one-sided  culture  is  to  be  rejected  and  prohibited,  especially 
where  one  talent  grows  at  the  expense  of  others. 
*  Man  will  become  perfect,  in  proportion  as  ho  is  developed  in  the  greater 
number  of  directions. 

Author  of  Bssay  an  the  Fundamental  Impulses  of  the  Reason, 

How  may  I  know  to  what  destiny,  beyond  the  hour  of  death,  God  calls 
me? 

My  vision  does  not  reach  to  the  answer  of  this  question. 

But  the  voices  of  nature,  reason,  and  revelation,  answer  me  with  won- 
drous unanimity,  as  to  what  I  shall  become,  and  what  I  may  l^ope. 

What  will  the  moss  on  the  rocks,  the  oak  on  tlie  mountain,  the  eagle  in 
the  air,  become  t 
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Nothing  except  what  they  are  and  will  be  by  virtue  of  the  qualities 
implanted  within  them  by  the  Creator — a  moss,  an  oak,  an  eagle. 

In  like  manner,  the  soul  will  become,  what  it  is  capable  of  becoming, 
dunng  the  immeasurable  period  of  its  existence,  by  virtue  of  the  capaci- 
ties with  which  it  is  endowed,  namely,  a  being  which  shall  approximate 
towards  God,  by  an  unending  progress  in  self-perfection : — a  power  higher 
in  grade  and  activity  than  thousands  of  powers  independent  of  it,  which 
exist  and  operate  upon  it :  and  which  comprehends  and  governs  itself: — 
a  knowledge  in  which  the  greatness  of  God  and  the  splendor  of  the  uni- 
verse are  revealed  with  a  never-ceasing  increase  ol  happiness  and  of  ex- 
tent 

Such  is  the  glory,  eternal,  and  great  beyond  all  measure,  which  awaits 
us ;  our  own ;  which  we  perceive,  not  in  the  visible,  but  in  the  invisible. 
(Matt  V ;  48.)  Zscuokke. 

Between  man  and  the  worm,  full  of  imperfectioDS,  which  crawls  upon 
the  vile  earth,  and  the  lofty  angel,  there  is  at  once  a  distance,  and  a  rela- 
tion. The  divine  reason  of  man  escapes  beyond  his  narrow  sphere  of  life. 
Man  is  always  man,  full  of  imperfections.  By  virtue  shall  he  elevate 
himself  from  obscurity  and  degradation,  into  loftiness  and  splendor,  and 
become  immortal,  after  his  brief  life.       ^  Uz.     {Poem,) 

Where  are  the  countless  millions  who  have  here  assumed  and  laid  down 
their  bodies? 

The  material  of  those  bodies  is  yet  here ;  but  their  immortal  part  has 
departed. 

The  material,  changed  into  new  forms,  has  become  a  constituent  of 
other  earthly  beings.    But  the  immortal  has  not  re-appeared. 

Oh,  where  is  that  undiscovered  sacred  land  to  which  death  introduces 
spirits  ?  Whither  do  they  go,  with  their  new  life,  and  no  longer  oppressed 
with  earthly  fetters  ? 

Beyond  space  and  time  is  the  abode  of  the  Eternal ;  where  there  are  no 
more  limits ;  where — am  I  capable  of  the  thought  ? — ^there  is  no  Where 
or  Whea 

Me  also  wilt  thou  receive,  nameless  Beyond ;  and  my  whole  heart,  thirst- 
ing after  immortality,  aspires  after  thee. 

Beautiful  is  this  earth ;  but  my  heart  belongs  not  to  it  Sweet  is  the 
consciousness  of  life,  but  my  heart  demands  another  existence. 

Tremble  not,  great  and  noble  heart,  full  of  immeasurable  desires! 
Tremble  not  that  thy  destiny  is  a  mystery ;  that  a  deep  night  overhangs 
the  region  towards  which  time  is  silently  hurrying  thee,  and  within  which 
it  shall  cause  thee  to  vanish  forever. 

Remain  true  to  thyself;  and  faith  and  hope  shall  never  leave  thca 

The  more  thou  hast  confidence  in  thyself,  with  so  much  tlie  more  cour- 
age wilt  thou  advance  towards  the  secrets  of  thy  future. 

K.  H.  Hetdenreich. 

What  is  the  destiny  for  which  God  has  summoned  me  out  of  nothing  ? 

Was  I  born  for  a  mere  momentary  phantom,  a  transitory  existence^ 
between  cradle  and  coffin,  for  unknown  designs,  or  for  the  purposes  of 
some  being  unknown  to  me,  who  amuses  himself  at  my  laughter  and  at 
my  tears  ?    Shall  I  fall  and  disappear  and  bo  gone  forever,  like  the  flower 
in  the  earden,  or  the  day-fly  ? 

But  now  can  I  conjoin  these  ideas  with  that  of  the  infinite  perfectioo 
of  God? 

Why  have  I  within  myself  the  living  conviction  that  I  am  the  purpose 
of  myself? 

Why  do  I  discern  lofty  purposes,  which  in  so  brief  a  life  I  can  not  poB- 
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Bibly  attain ;  while  other  creatures  have  no  qualities  except  such  as  they 
need  for  the  completion  of  their  earthly  existence  ? 

Yes,  man  is  soul ;  the  body  is  dust:  only  the  garment  and  agent  of^he 
soul  in  its  earthly  place  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  earth. 

The  body,  the  animal  kingdom,  with  which  wo  are  surrounded,  changes 
with  the  year.  The  soul  grows  richer  in  knowledge,  and  feels  that  it  re- 
mains the  same  which  it  was  at  the  first  beginning  of  its  consciousness. 

The  body  clings  closely  to  the  earth  from  which  it  comes ;  the  soul  finds 
no  rest  in  what  is  earthly,  and  is  never  satisfied  with  the  objects  which  it 
attains,  but  from  the  fulfillment  of  one  wish  aspires  after  that  of  a  second, 
then  of  a  third,  and  so  on  to  infinity. 

Thus  the  soul  is  an  actual  permanent  part  of  man ;  and  the  invisible 
and  eternal  is  its  life.     Its  origin  is  divine,  and  to  tlic  divine  it  tends. 

ZSCIIOKKIB. 

The  human  race  has  a  double  right  of  citizenship ;  in  heaven,  and  in 
nothing.  God  has  created  him  from  the  best  of  all  matter ;  half  for  eter- 
nity, half  for  destruction.  Yon  Haller.     {Poem,) 

Man  may  be  considered  from  three  different  points ;  as  human  being, 
beast,  and  man. 

As  human  being,  we  are  to  c<ftisider  his  body,  and  the  perfection  of  it 

As  animal,  his  perfection  consists  in  his  possessing  the  faculties  and 
powers  which  spring  from  the  union  of  these  two  constituents. 

But  as  man,  his  greatness  consists  in  the  degree  of  his  sensibilities,  and 
of  the  self-control  by  means  of  which  his  soul  can  effect  some  actual 
result,  proceeding  from  its  own  inward  principles. 

The  more;  therefore,  man  possesses,  of  self-dependent  efficient  energy, 
and  the  more  completely  the  arrangement  and  powers  of  his  organization 
are  united  for  this  purpose,  so  much  the  greater  is  his  shai'e  of  human 
character.    ^ 

This  is  the  rule  used  both  by  the  common  understanding  which  follows 
its  feelings  only,  and  by  the  cultivated  reason ;  and  which  is  recognized 
as  the  right  rule,  in  the  investigation  of  man.  Teteks. 

How  high  soever  man  stands  above  all  other  creatures  of  the  earth  by 
his  more  perfect  physical  structure,  especially  his  upright  carriage,  of 
which  the  ancients  said  that  he  was  so  created  that  he  might  readily  look 
up  to  heaven  and  be  reminded  of  his  high  destiny,  (Ovid,  Met.^  1.  85,  86 ; 
Cicero,  I>e  Kat  Deor,^  IL  66,)  he  is  still  further  elevated  by  virtue  of  his 
intellectual  gifts. 

His  understanding  is  far  beyond  the  intelligent  principle  in  animals. 

What  are  all  the  arts  which  the  most  intelligent  beasts  loam  from  men, 
compared  with  those  which  men  themselves  have  invented  and  carried  to 
an  astonishing  degree  of  perfection ;  from  the  commonest  mechanism  up  to 
the  arts  of  the  painter  or  sculptor,  the  physician  or  surgeon,  the  surveyor, 
or  the  astronomer  who  measures  the  depths  of  the  heavens  and  subjects 
to  his  calculations  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  V 
#  And  even  these  are  but  small  compared  to  the  dignity  of  the  supensen- 
sual  world,  the  divine  realm  of  religion,  which  man^s  reason  reveals  to 
him,  even  though  surrounded  with  a  secret  veil. 

This  is  an  exclusive  advantage  of  man  over  the  beapts ;  his  reason ;  a 
divine  spark  in  human  nature,  the  true  image  of  God,  of  which  Cicero 
justly  says,  "  Between  man  and  beast  the  greatest  distinction  is,  that  the 
former  is  possessed  of  reason." 

Where  do  the  beasts  show  any  elevation  of  ideas,  or  any  aspirations  for 
the  ideal,  the  absolute,  the  perfect? 

Do  they  advance  at  all  according  to  any  law,  in  any  theoretical  or 
practical  accomplishment  of  infinite  progress  ?    Do  they  not  rather  all 
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reftdi  to  a  grade  of  attainment  and  development^  fixed  by  a  lower  natural 
law  If  Is  not  theirs  a  tinite  perfection,  and  are  they  not  precisely  the  same, 
and  neither  better  nor  worse,  than  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago  ? 

If;  however,  man  is  a  reasoning  being,  he  is  also  a  free  moral  being ;  a 
being  who  can  only  attain  to  that  moral  perfection  which  is  his  greatest 
good,  to  that  self-satisfaction  or  blessedness,  of  which  he  is  capable, 
by  means  of  effort 

If  man  is,  as  his  inner  nature  clearly  proclaims  him,  a  moral  being, 
capable  of  infinite  perfection,  and  destinea  to  it,  he  must  therefore  claim 
to  be,  in  his  higher  nature,  immortal  Faith  in  individual  existence  and 
action  after  death  is,  as  Kant  says,  a  requirement  both  of  the  conscience 
(practical  reason),  and  of  faith  in  God,  and  this  is  so  true  that  the  materi- 
alistic philosophy  of  the  old  investigators,  conducted  from  this  moral 
basis,  was  convinced  of  the  immortality  of  the  souL 

Considering  all  this  together,  we  can  justly  say  that  man  is  a  double 
being ;  standing  with  his  feet  on  earth,  but  whose  head  reaches  to  heaven. 

In  the  former  respect  he  is  a  being  of  the  senses,  in  the  latter  super- 
sensual. 

Nothin|;  that  is  maintained  relative  to  the  different  races  of  men,  dis- 
proves this  statement  Kkug. 

High  above  all  beings  exists  God,  the  creator  of  all  of  them ;  who 
unfolds  the  drapery  of  Uie  stars,  and  exchanges  night  for  the  rosy  morn- 
ing. Along  the  golden  lines  fixed  by  his  almighty  power  he  malcos  his 
sun  hasten,  and  rolls  the  wheels  of  all  creation  along  a  strictly  defined 
path. 

But  in  more  unexplored  roads  he  leads  the  blood  through  the  heart  of 
man,  causes  him  to  alternate  between  pains  and  longings,  and  to  fall  into 
joy  or  grief;  gives  us,  as  spiritual  beings,  the  control  of  ourselves,  to  shape 
out  for  ourselves  our  inward  world ;  and  leaves  to  us  the  dangerous  gift  of 
a  free  will :  which  brings  us  either  a  curse  or  a  blessing. 

The  mighty  planets  roll  round  the  girdle  of  the  sun ;  we  see  the  stars 
compass  them  about ;  and  the  ocean  rests  upon  the  land.  See,  the  worlds 
swing  round  in  immeasurable  circuits.  See  mountain  and  grass  and  tree, 
lift  themselves  towards  planetary  space. 

The  planet  flics  upon  its  fixed  path,  but  roan  feels  it  not  Splendid  are 
the  ennobling  garlands  which  virtue  weaves  for  man.  They  knit  together 
peoples  and  hearts ;  consecrate  the  holy  flame  of  love,  and  heavenly 
warmth,  felt  and  recognized,  draws  the  human  heart  towards  the  hi};hcst 

Without,  where  the  worlds  shine,  prevail  the  laws  of  wisdom  and 
power;  and  in  order  pass  on  in  their  turns  spring  and  winter,  day 
and  night  Jastly  and  wisely  ordered,  the  stars  pass  round  the  circuit  of 
heaven,  the  drop  assumes  its  proper  form,  and  the  sea  roars  in  its  mighty 
power. 

But  they  know  not  the  wisdom  that  directs  them,  and  only  wait  blindly 
the  hour  for  appearing;  but  in  men  there  enlightens  and  burns  the 
divine  spark  of  natural  freedom.  He  obeys  in  knowledge  of  law ;  and 
steers  boldly  forth  upon  the  sea  of  eternity,  with  the  sail  of  knowledge 
hoisted  upon  his  wandering  earthly  vessel. 

Death  and  change  are  the  words  that  rule  here,  in  space  and  time ; 
upon  the  gates  of  this  earthly  temple  appears  the  word  Transitoriness. 
As  the  leaves  f^U  from  the  trees,  so  one  day,  in  the  halls  of  heaven,  in  wild 
storm  of  woe,  will  sun,  moon  and  stars  perish. 

The  soul  of  man  stands  high  above  death  and  destruction.     Though  . 
suns  bury  themselves  in  chaos,  the  spirit  rises  in  its  power  above  them ; 
and  seeks  its  home,  its  promised  aoode,  that  the  powerful  judge  may 
recompense  it  for  what  it  endured  in  its  temporal  prison,  while  doomed  to 
its  earthly  nature  here. 
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And  thou  creepest  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  lofty  and  God-created 
spirit  1  DoBt  thou  not  feel  the  creative  force  which  lovingly  impels  thco 
upward?  and  dost  thou,  forgetful  of  its  greatness,  dost  thou  fall,  raging 
wickedly,  from  the  hosom  of  the  clouds  into  the  muddy  grave  of  pleasure  V 

Recall  to  your  bosom  the  power  which  raised  thee  above  earthly  things. 
In  grace  and  in  will,  recognize  the  bridges  from  time  to  eternity.  Wilt 
thou  foolishly  destroy  them,  and  rise  up  against  thy  better  self?  Wilt 
thou  faithlessly  forget  the  high  vocation  for  which  tiie  almighty  ruler  has 
created  thee  ?  Mokis.     (Po&m.) 

In  this  consists  the  dignity  of  man ;  that,  being  raised  by  form  and 
endowments  to  a  reason  and  freedom  higher  than  those  of  beasts,  he  may 
become  conscious  of  himself  in  God;  may  seek  his  destiny  in  similarity  to 
Him,  may  consider  himself  the  ultimate  object  of  his  own  actions,  and 
may,  according  to  the  order  of  nature  and  right,  advance  to  a  higher 
stage  of  perfection. 

**  Human  dignity,"  and  "  Possession  of  the  divine  image,"  are  perfectly 
synonymous. 

Though  by  organization  nearly  related  to  beasts,  yet  man  is  distin- 
guished from  them  by  the  nobility  and  form  of  his  body,  as  well  as  by 
his  possession  of  individuality. 

Man  only,  on  earth,  has  the  right  to  be,  by  means  of  his  intellectual 
nature,  the  object  of  his  own  reasoning  actions ;  while  plants  and  trees 
are  for  the  use  of  men,  he  is  for  himself  and  for  the  development  of  his 
inner  nature  *  since  God,  the  highest  I  (Exod.  iii ;  14),  has  given  him, 
with  life,  the  image  of  His  own  self-dependence  and  immortality.  (Gen. 
i;27,  Wisdof  Sol.,  ii;28.) 

The  life  of  beasts  is  only  an  action  measured  off  between  two  fixed 
points ;  but  the  life  of  man  is  moving  incessantly  between  fiiiitude  and 
infinitude.  With  every  beat  of  his  heart  there  opens  before  his  conscious- 
ness an  unbounded  horizon,  towards  which  his  inward  thoughts  and 
wishes  aspire ;  a  world  of  feelings  relating  to  eternity. 

Like  a  progressive  member,  this  sea  of  the  mental  emotions  has  no 
shore. 

There  spreads  itself  before  his  gaze,  a  world  of  endless  freedom ;  and 
thus  the  prospect  of  an  infinite  progress,  for  which  the  Creator  called  him 
into  being. 

This  is  the  heavenly  law  of  freedom  (James  i ;  25),  and  the  freedom  of 
the  children  of  God.     (Rom.  viii ;  21.) 

As  by  the  reflection  of  the  Me,  the  common  empirical  consciousness, 
that  central  point  of  Hie  knowledge  gained  by  experience  for  the  use  of 
our  earthly  is  rejected  upon  the  inward  senses,  so,  by  the  endeavor  after 
infinity,  the  Me  of  man  is  reflected  in  the  idea  or  picture  of  God,  his 
father ;  and  thus  the  consciousness  of  the  senses  is  expanded  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  himself  in  God,  the  eternal  basis  of  his  being  and  life. 

Moreover ;  man,  as  an  organized  being,  attains  to  that  stage  of  perfec- 
tion which  nature  has  limited  for  all  earthly  creatures,  and  then  proceeds 
on  again  towards  dissolution.  But  as  a  resolving  and  acting  being,  he 
not  only  has  a  definite  duty  to  fulfill  every  moment,  by  which  means  he 
gains  an  inward  value,  but  also  the  sphere  of  his  virtues  expands  as  ho 
grows  older,  and  though  his  organic  powers  fail,  yet  his  heart  and  bis 
will  are  purified,  so  that  he  comes  to  seek  good  for  its  own  sake,  and 
draws  his  latest  breath  still  with  the  desire  of  a  higher  degree  of  attain- 
ment 

Pure  and  faithful  love  to  God  under  the  guidance  of  a  clear  and  living 
faith,  is  the  seal  of  immortality  (2  Cor.  i ;  22),  which  the  pious  preserves 
within  him  as  a  pledge  of  everlasting  glory.  Von  Ammon. 
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The  characteristic  eflScient  principle  in  the  training  of  the  reason  is 
reflection ;  which  seeks  to  disjoin  its  life  from  the  universal  life  of  nature, 
and  to  live  a  life  of  its  own,  by  its  own  rearing  and  self-governing 
operation. 

Accordingly,  we  can  set  off  three  grades  of  human  training : 

1.  The  condition  of  self-developing,  merely  mechanical  skill,  by  means 
of  nature,  without  reflection ;  of  reason  as  it  first  develops  itself;  of 
innocence ;  the  golden  age,  when  the  gods  lived  among  men ;  where  a 
more  luxuriant  vegetation  flatteringly  received  the  reason ;  where  nature 
brought  up  the  growing  reason,  like  a  pet  child,  in  paradise. 

2.  The  condition  of  self -developing  reflection;  where  the  awakened 
reason  seeks  to  escape  the  guardianship  of  nature,  in  order  to  live  by  its 
own  powers  and  after  its  own  will ;  a  period  of  contest  between  education 
and  mis-education ;  the  condition  of  the  iron  age ;  of  the  plough  and 
sword;  of  sin ;  of  the  opposition  of  the  reason  to  itself;  where  the  vege- 
tative principle  operates  without  restraint 

d.  The  condition  of  completed  reflection  or  of  the  dominion  of  the 
reason ;  of  regeneration,  forgiveness,  salvation,  the  millenium,  everlasting 
peace,  and  of  a  continual  hallelujah. 

What,  now,  is  the  destiny  of  man  ? 

It  is  an  eternal  one,  whose  law  no  earthly  ear  has  heard,  no  earthly  eye 
has  seen ;  and  the  veil  of  its  mysteiy  no  mortal  reason  will  remove. 

Fries,  Inew  Uritiqus  of  Becuon^  IIL^  239,  &c. 

As  falls  the  flower  of  the  field,  so  the  mourning  friend  seeks,  but  finds 
no  more  the  friend  he  loved.  But  only  his  body  returns  to  earth.  Let 
it  ever  be  so  I  Let  it  be  dispersed  abroad,  for  it  is  earthly ;  if  only  its 
inhabitant  remains. 

Can  this  striving,  this  urging  upwards  towards  perfection,  this  premo- 
nition and  languishing  after  immortalitv,  this  spirit  whoso  thoughts 
include  whole  worlds — ^my  brother,  can  all  this  be  sunk  in  the  grave  ? 
Can  God  have  created  all  this  merely  in  derision  ? 

No;  thou  dost  not,  eternal  one,  create  in  derision,  nor  in  vain.  Wisely 
hast  thou  enveloped  thine  image,  the  noble  living  spirit,  in  dust  This 
body  may  be  destroyed,  but  the  freed  soul  will  joyfully  direct  its  course 
towards  the  lofty  choir  of  spirits  above.  Voss.     {Poem.) 

Those  of  our  recent  investigators  of  nature,  who,  like  Yogt,  Molcschot, 
Buchner,  &c.,  have  reasserted  the  long-ago  exploded  claim  of  materialism, 
that  what  is  called  the  mind,  in  man,  is  nothing  but  a  phosphorescing 
of  the  nerves  of  the  brain,  &c.,  resemble,  by  their  extreme  and  prejudiced 
devotion  to  the  bodily  side  of  nature,  at  the  expense  of  the  inner  eye  of 
the  reason,  people  who  should  blind  their  eyes,  and,  then  assert,  in  spite 
of  the  whole  world,  that  everything  is  plunged  in  night 

As  truly  as  the  field  of  mental  life  is  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  mate- 
rial being,  as  the  heaven  is  high  above  the  earth,  just  so  certain  is  it  that 
an  analysis  of  what  pertains  to  space  and  time,  can  no  more  attain  to  the 
essence  of  a  spiritual  existence,  of  a  nature  different  from  that  of  bodies, 
than  one  can  examine  the  heavens  with  a  diving-bell,  or  make  furrows  in 
the  ocean  with  a  plough,  or  rise  into  the  air  with  a  freight  train. 

The  bodily  eye  can  reach  nothing,  either  of  the  spirit  of  God,  or  of  the 
spirit  of  man,  the  image  of  God. 

Corporeal  investigation  can  penetrate  no  further  than  to  the  compre- 
hension of  the  powers  which  operate  in  nature,  and  unless  those  purHuing 
such  investigations  open  the  eyes  of  their  mind,  and  open  their  ears  to 
the  voice  from  above  which  is  to  be  heard  throughout  all  our  earthly  life 
within  U.S  in  our  desires  and  aspirations,  and  especially  in  the  holy  com- 
mands of  the  coascienco,  always  witnessing  the  high  dignity  and  destiny 
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of  man,  in  each  case,  they  have  then  reached  the  limits  of  human  knowl- 


Sut  these  one-sided  inTestigators  of  the  inferior  sciences  of  nature 
ought  to  recognize  this  fact,  and  not  to  presume  to  make  assertions  cither 
for  or  against  the  moral  dignity  and  eternal  destiny  of  man.  They  ought 
to  admit  that  the  instruments  of  mere  material  natural  studies  can  not 
avail  within  the  realm  of  spirits ;  and  at  least  be  modest  enough  to  Ihnit 
themselves  to  the  statement  that  from  their  point  of  view,  there  is  no 
proof  of  individual  immortality. 

All  this  follows  both  clearly  and  naturally  from  the  premises  laid  down.  ^ 

But  it  would  then  by  no  means  follow,  that  a  higher  method  of  natural 
investigation,  a  method  under  the  guidance  of  that  reason  which,  as  the 
medium  of  knowledge  of  the  divine,  is  what  characterizes  man  as  man, 
in  the  highest  an  investigation  in  that  region  of  the  spiritual  world  which 
includes  ourselves,  and  which  is  as  much  a  portion  of  nature  as  arc  space 
and  time,  which  indeed  may  be  likened  to  the  illuminated  side  of  the 
moon,  while  the  other  parts  of  it  correspond  to  its  dark  portion, — it  by 
DO  means  follows  that  such  a  method  could  not  demonstrate  the  absolute 
certainty  of  the  immortal  life  of  individuals. 

And  again ;  if  we  pursue  this  higher  investigation  of  nature  on  these 
principles,  wc  shall  continually  more  clearly  discern  the  stars  of  faith  in 
God,  virtue  and  immortality  snining  upon  our  heads,  in  proportion  as  wo 
penetrate  further  and  further,  and  learn,  that  our  longings,  aspirations 
and  hopes,  as  well  as  our  reason  and  conscience,  are  calling  to  us,  as 
eternal  truths,  man  is  a  citizen  of  two  worlds,  the  earth,  and  the  heaven, 
of  which  Jesus  says,  **  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions." 

Are  these  difficulties,  namely,  ignorance  respecting  our  connection  with 
the  body,  and  upon  our  connection  with  the  other  world,  which  ai^  based 
upon  our  necessary  ignorance  of  man — are  these  difficulties  to  break 
down  a  faith  which  singly  solves  a  thousand  greater  difficulties,  and  does 
not  leave  our  existence  without  a  purpose,  our  sorrows  without  any  expUi- 
nation^  and  the  divine  unity  within  our  hearts — the  triple  voice  of  Virtue, 
Truth  and  Beauty — a  trinity  of  tormenting  goddesses,  three  frightful 
contradictions. 

From  the  shapeless  thread-worm  up  to  the  beaming  human  counte- 
nance, from  the  social  chaos  of  primeval  days  to  the  present  age  of  the 
world,  from  the  first  movement  of  the  invisible  heart  up  to  its  strong  full 
beat  in  the  youth,  there  is  a  divine  protecting  hand,  which  cuidcs  and 
supports  the  inward  man,  the  child  of  the  outer,  which  teaches  him  to 
walk  and  speak,  educates  and  adorns  him  ;  and  for  what  ?  Is  it  that  when 
he  shall  stand,  a  beautiful  demi-god,  upright  and  lolly,  among  the  ruins  of 
his  shattered  corporeal  temple,  &e  arm  of  death  may  smited  own  the  demi- 
god forever? 

And  upon  the  infinite  sea,  where  the  smallest  drop  of  water  originates 
an  immeasurable  circle  of  movement,  has  a  life-long  ebb  and  a  life-long 
flow  of  the  soul  no  result  except  the  end  of  all  results— annihiiation  ? 

And  inasmuch  as  the  spirits  of  all  other  worlds  must  fall  and  perish  for 
the  reasons  which  prevail  with  those  of  this;  and  since  of  the  over-full 
immensity  of  shrouds  and  of  bridal  veils  upon  this  earth  nothing  is  to 
remain  except  this  ever-sowing  and  never-reaping  spirit  of  the  world, 
watching  while  one  eternity  mourns  over  another : — therefore  in  like  niJin- 
ner  the  spiritual  universe  must  be  destitute  of  any  aim  or  end;  for  this 
would  be  a  course  t)f  development  entirely  objectless,  being  expended 
upon  ephemeral  beings  existing  in  succession  within  the  universe ;  wasted 
upon  mortal  beings  in  the  midst  of  immortal  ones ;  objectless  for  nil  such 
of  these  ephemera  who  were  dead,  and  most  of  all  for  the  last  in  succes- 
sion of  them.     But  this  is  an  impossible  supposition. 
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And  all  these  contradictions  and  riddles,  which  break  up  all  harmonies 
and  all  strings  of  creation,  must  be  received,  if  we  doubt  or  disbclicTe  in 
immortality,  merely  for  the  reason  that  we  are  aware  of  two  difficulties, 
which  the  theory  of  our  annihilation  does  not  solve,  either  1 

Death  is  noble. 

Behind  its  dark  curtain,  death  completes  its  silent  work,  and  prepares 
us  for  the  other' world ;  and  we  mortals  stand  with  eyes  wet,  yet  stupid, 
before  the  supernatural  scene.  Jean  Paul  Uicuter. 

P  Death  is  the  crown  of  life ; 

Was  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain ; 
Was  death  denied,  to  live  would  not  be  life ; 
Was  death  denied,  even  fools  would  wish  to  die. 

Death  wounds,  to  cure 

The  King  of  terrors  is  the  prince  of  peace. 

When  shall  I  die  to  vanity,  pain,  death  ? 

When  shall  I  die  ? — When  shall  I  live  for  ever  f        Youno. 

Ltd  thyself,  my  soul  I  Escape  from  thy  slavish  burden  I  Rise  upwards 
thou  immortal  1  Be  great,  and  feel  thine  own  dignity!  It  is  that  of  a 
Clod,  and  of  a  tribumd.  Therefore,  my  soul,  sink  not  down  amongst  the 
4ust  of  the  earth ! 

Canst  thou,  vrho  ratsest  thyself  to  the  inaccessible  stars,  and  with  lofty 
courage  piercest  deep  into  the  immeasurable,  who  dost  always  rise  and 
never  fall — canst  thou,  the  soul,  an  emanation  of  the  life  of  God,  ever 
utterly  perish? 

Shall  death  destroy  a  spirit  which  penetrates  such  depths,  rises  to  such 
heights ;  a  being  which  conceives  of  its  creator,  a  will  which  honors  Him, 
a  heart  which  trains  itself  in  virtue,  and  which  loves  Thee,  thou  Infinite 
Being? 

And  does  no  flaming  judgment  fall  upon  sinners  who  hate  Him  ?  Do 
thy  thunders  not  fall  upon  the  sinner^s  head  ?  Shall  the  fool  live  in  super- 
fluous abundance,  while  wisdom,  like  Lazarus,  shall  beg  while  living,  and 
then  die  ? 

Is  truth  only  a  game,  a  sport  for  this  life  ?  Are  our  moral  feelings  only 
given  to  torture  us  ?  For  vice  will  prevail  forever,  if  virtue  is  never  to 
conquer,  never  to  find  an^  Savior. 

Arouse  thyself,  despairmg  soul,  from  thy  fearful  death-shudder !  Even 
thy  skepticism  testifies  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  I  And  every  solici- 
tude which  tortures  thee,  and  every  happiness  which  thou  lackcst,  loudly 
proclaim  thy  nobility. 

Shall  God,  who  created  every  being,  to  increase  the  glory  of  his  crea- 
tion, destroy  the  soul,  the  master-piece  of  his  power?  Let* doubts  assail 
thee  as  they  may,  God  is  the  only  being  who  can  destroy  the  soul,  and 
He  will  not  destroy  it  ScuuiiEUT.     {Poem,) 

As  fanaticism  is  a  disordered  condition  of  the  feelings,  so  is  unbelief  a 
disorder  or  the  understanding.  In  violation  of  the  laws  of  God,  it  usurps 
the  dominion  over  the  reason,  which  only  ennobles  us  to  the  rank  of  men, 
of  the  image  of  God,  and  leads  us  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  His  wiU 
and  of  our  own  immortality ;  and  because  it  can  not  hear  what  is  eternal 
with  the  bodily  ear,  nor  see  it  with  the  bodily  eye,  nor  lay  hold  on  it  with 
the  hands,  it  asserts  with  mournful  self-deception,  that  it  is  not  true. 
^  Those  who  doubt  or  deny  the  eternal  dignity  and  destiny  of  man,  are 
like  a  savage  who,  never  having  seen  a  village  in  his  primeval  forests, 
oomes  into  a  great  city,  and  indeed  wonders  at  its  public  places,  its  splen- 
did streets,  its  rich  palaces,  but  will  not  be  convinced  th&t  it  is  an  archi- 
tectural work,  but  remains  fully  convinced  that  the  city,  like  his  own  for- 
ests, grew  out  of  the  earth. 
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I  live  forcyer,  cYcn  though  my  body  dies ;  else  life  would  be  torture. 
The  soul  passes  to  a  better  world ;  to  pleasures  without  number.  This 
Bweet presentiment  comes  from  the  Lord  of  life;  Ho  hath  not  given  it  to 
me  in  vain  ;  I  see  mj  higher  destiny. 

In  nature's  realm,  not  even  the  smallest  particle  will  be  lost  Fool ! 
dost  thou  then  hold  man's  soul  to  be  only  the  spoil  for  annihilation  ?  lie 
who  hath  given  us  being  will  maintain  what  He  gave.  He  will  create  life 
out  of  destruction,  and  will  raise  its  germs  even  out  of  the  grave. 

I  live  for  ever  I     I  incessantly  feel  an  impulse  towards  activity;  and 
although  I  strive  with  all  my  powers,  yet  I  never  reach  my  aim.     "\Vhere-% 
fore  have  I  this  courage,  this  striving,  this  germ  of  higher  powers  ?    Is  it 
for  this  span  of  life  ?  How  petty  I     How  perplexing  1 

Here,  the  mind  struggles  for  truth  and  for  light ;  yet  delusion  and  error 
hem  in  the  seeker's  path.  He  can  not  reach  them  here,  for  so  much  must 
remain  unknown  to  him.  Ah,  this  thirst  for  truth  will  certainly  be 
quenched,  there,  where  the  fountain  of  wisdom  flows  purer. 

How  often,  here,  does  the  real  lover  of  man  lament ;  misunderstood, 
persecuted,  disgraced ;  while  the  wicked  enemy  of  virtue,  in  happiness, 
lifts  high  his  insulting  head.  But  throned  there,  above  the  stars,  lie  will 
one  day  hold  his  court;  and  virtue  will  be  rewarded  in  a  better  world. 

Therefore  I  rejoice,  and  my  whole  soul  glows,  filled  with  higher  aspira- 
tions. Even  at  the  grave  sounds  high  the  triumphant  hymn  for  the  joy 
soon  to  come.  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed ;  I  know  what  God  Imth 
promised  to  me.     Lifted  above  the  dust,  my  spirit  is  immortal. 

Thus  dies  the  meadow  herbage,  in  its  winter  sleep,  and  the  leafless  trees. 
The  spring  returns  and  the  fields  bloom  again,  and  the  forest  assumes  its 
crown.  O  beautiful  picture  of  life,  thou  meadow  in  spring  garments! 
My  head  shall  also  be  exalted  in  the  spring  of  eternity. 

Immortality,  thou  belief  who  dost  inspire  the  souls  of  mortals ;  who  in 
trouble  dost  disperse  the  darkness  of  grief,  and  liftcst  him  to  heaven ; 
Thou  dost  beam  upon  mo  with  more  light  and  warmth  than  the  sun  I  My 
happiness  and  my  pleasure,  thou  art  aU  my  pride.  Anon, 

As  Kepler  discovered  in  the  lower  realms  of  nature,  the  universal  laws 
of  gravity  and  attraction,  which  influence  all  things,  so  did  Kant  discover 
a  similar  cosmical  law  of  morals  in  the  domain  of  the  intellect,  which  like 
faith  in  God,  raises  our  conviction  of  our  moral  dignity  and  eternal  des- 
tiny above  every  doubt 

As  visible  and  mental  nature  are  only  two  sides  of  ono  and  the  same 
nature,  so  are  the  laws  of  the  former  reflected  in  the  latter,  and  those  of 
the  latter  in  the  former,  and  both  reveal  themselves  to  us  as  equally  eter- 
nal Thus  moral  certainty  is  as  impregnable  within  its  sphere,  as  in  the 
department  of  mathematical  ocular  intuition,  the  propositions  that  the  cir- 
cle is  round  and  the  square  quadrangular,  and  that  twice  two  are  four. 

Thus,  however  children  in  understanding  may  doubt  it,  in  their  delu- 
sions, and  because  they  can  not  comprehend  it,  there  abide  these  three, 
faith,  hope,  charity,  even  as  the  apostle  says  * 

Kant's  experiences  are  true : — 

"  Duty,  thou  great  and  lofty  name :  who  dost  not  reach  any  desired 
object  by  insinuation,  but  requircst  subjection  to  thyself;  yet  threatenest 
nothing  to  stimulate  natural  aversion,  or  to  terrify;  who  dost  only  set 
forth  a  law  which  is  of  its  own  power  assented  to  by  the  feelings,  and 
exacts,  in  spite  of  the  will,  reverence  if  not  always  obedience ;  before 
whom  all  the  passions  are  silent,  though  they  may  be  in  secret  conspinng 
against  Him  who  is  thy  appropriate  origin ;  and  in  whom  man  recognizes 
the  primary  source  of  that  noble  descent  which  proudly  rejects  all  connec- 
tion with  mere  inclinations,  and  a  deviation  firom  which  source  is  the  indis- 
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pensable  condition  of  that  worth  which  only  man  can  work  out  in  and  for 
himself. 

Nothing  can  be  less  than  that  power  which  elevates  man  above  himself 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  visible  world ;  which  connects  him  with  an 
order  of  things  conceivable  only  by  the  reason,  and  including  both  the 
whole  visible  world,  and  also  the  empirically  determinable  existence  of 
man  in  time,  and  the  totality  of  all  final  causes — which  totality  alone  is 
adapted  to  such  an  unconditioned  practical  law  as  the  moral  law. 

This  power  is  personality ;  that  is,  freedom  and  independency  from  the 
mechanism  of  collective  nature ;  a  condition,  however,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered one  faculty  of  a  being  subject  to  a  law  pure,  practical,  and  peculiar 
to  itself,  as  being  prescribed  by  its  own  reason,  and  whoso  person,  as  a 
part  of  the  visible  world,  is  thus  subordinate  to  its  personality,  as  far  as 
they  arc  both  comprehensible.  Thus  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  man, 
as  belonging  to  both  worlds,  should  regard  his  own  being,  considered  in 
relation  to  its  second  and  higher  destiny,  no  otherwise  than  with  rever- 
ence ;  and  should  treat  its  laws  with  the  utmost  respect" 

Critique  of  Practical  Reason, 

As  the  astronomer  can  by  the  known  laws  of  physical  nature  compute 
with  unfailing  certainty  the  beginning  of  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  the  appearance  of  comets,  the  transit  of  planets,  and  even  the 
greatness  and  distance  of  the  different  heavenly  bodies,  and  their  paths, 
in  like  manner  may  be  discovered  and  laid  down,  by  the  moral  law,  the 
great  and  universal  law  of  the  moral  world,  the  destined  immortality  of 
man. 

To  prepare  him  for  this,  as  the  highest  of  all  possible  destinies,  must  be 
the  main  problem  of  education. 

High  above  me,  Thy  starry  heaven,  and  thy  Law,  0  most  Holy,  within 
me,  lift  my  spirit  above  the  uproar  of  this  earth,  and  raise  it  in  devotion 
to  thee ;  and  my  astonished  mind,  0  Infinite  One,  glows  with  the  holy 
feeling  of  prayer. 

A  sense  of  my  dignity  as  a  human  being  impresses  Thy  holy  law  upon 
me ;  and  even  under  the  burden  of  this  earthly  life  I  feel  the  nobility  of 
my  human  existence,  whenever  I  fulfill  with  zeal  and  competence  the 
requirements  of  Thy  law. 

I  ought — I  will  love  whatever  is  good,  not  because  in  this  life  every  vir- 
tuous deed  receives  a  reward,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  intrinsic  excellence 
of  virtue.  It  raises  the  spirit  high  above  the  grave,  and  time,  and  in.spires 
us  with  faith  in  immortality. 

To  subject  to  himself  whatever  is  unreasoning,  and  to  govern  the  same, 
freely  and  according  to  his  own  laws,  is  the  ultimate  object  of  man ; 
which  also  is,  and  must  ever  remain  unattainable,  unless  man  ceases  to  be 
man  and  becomes  God. 

It  is  part  of  the  idea  of  man,  that  his  ultimate  final  cause  should  remain 
unattainabj^,  and  that  the  road  to  St  should  be  an  intimate  one. 

Also,  it  is  not  the  destiny  of  man  to  reach  this  end. 

But  he  can  and  ought  to  approach  ever  nearer  to  this  object ;  and  there- 
fore this  approximation  towards  it,  during  infinity,  is  his  true  destiny  as 
man — ^that  is,  as  a  reasonable  and  free  being. 

If  now  we  call  this  complete  agreement  with  himself  "  perfection,"  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  then  to  perfect  himself  to  infinity  is  the 
destiny  of  man. 

He  is  placed  here  to  become  continually  morally  better,  and  to  render 
everything  about  him  corporeally  better ;  and— if  he  be  considered  as  a 
member  of  society — morally  better  also ;  and  thus  to  make  himself  always 
happier.  Fichtb. 
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The  flamo  rises  upwards  from  the  altar,  as  do  a  thousand  sister  flames ; 
as  if  they  would  escape  from  the  gross  and  dark  matter  to  which  they  are 
bound  down. 

Thus  is  the  soul  always  longing ;  the  divine  spark  ever  tends  towards 
its  home,  high  above  the  dust  and  sorrows  of  earth,  where  the  moon  and 
stars  are  wondrously  shining. 

Ah,  with  what  a  cloak  of  dust  is  it  covered  y)  1  It  will  one  day  throw 
aside  its  clayey  bonds,  and  even  now  it  feels  itself  a  stranger  here.  And 
when  these  bonds  are  loosed,  our  inner  nature  will  liberate  itself;  the 
ashes  will  sink  down,  but  the  heavenly  flame  will  be  freed. 

ScnoTTxif. 

Small  is  the  sphere  of  man  upon  this  planet,  but  great  the  problem 
which  his  ennobled  heart  proposes  to  itself:  to  believe  itself  created,  not 
for  itself  but  for  all ;  and,  penetrated  with  a  consciousness  of  God's  moral 
order,  which,  equally  with  the  soul,  is  the  rule  to  which  the  government 
of  the  world  is  adjusted,  to  labor  as  God  does,  but  within  the  circle  of  its 
earthly  being. 

In  every  situation,  this  spirit  can  be  kept  in  activity ;  and  though  our 
&to  should  confine  us  within  ever  so  narrow  a  sphere,  no  fate  can  deprive 
us  of  our  sentiments. 

Even  in  him  who  is  closed  up  and  cut  off  from  all  practical  influence 
upon  the  world,  his  enthusiasm  may  flame  up  in  a  thousand  noble  wishes 
for  the  world  and  for  humanity :  and  such  wishes  will  be  reckoned  as 
deeds  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Holiest  Heydekueicii. 

Suns  shine,  earths  roll  throughout  the  wide  halls  of  the  universe ;  and 
nature  is  infinite.  All  the  worlds  sing  psalms ;  in  the  sun,  and  in  the 
grass-leaves,  we  discern  the  plain  traces  of  eternal  wisdom.  But  nature 
only  obeys  the  law,  without  any  will  Han  1  thou  art  more  than  a  whole 
army  of  motionless  worlds. 

God  hath  given  thee  freedom ;  and  freedom  gives  thee  wings  to  rise 
upwards,  and  power  to  approach  towards  what  is  better.  In  this  external 
body,  built  of  clay,  dwells  a  free  will,  a  heavenly  gift,  the  ennobling  trait 
of  humanity.  Through  this  thou  canst  boldly  struggle  up  the  steep  path 
which  leads  you  to  the  choir  of  superior  beings.  By  the  help  of  this  thou 
canst  hasten  towards  the  destiny  to  which  God,  thy  God,  calls  thee. 

Thou  givest  light  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  worm  his  brief  life ;  to  us,  free- 
dom and  immortality.  Father!  Thou  shapest  the  worlds,  thou  formest 
our  spirits  to  virtue,  and  trainest  them  for  eternity.  The  great  work  is 
thine,  to  which  we  devote  our  life.  Let  us  with  boldness,  made  free  by 
virtue,  always  true  to  du^,  press  towards  the  palm  of  perfection. 

Even  man  himself  is  at  first  to  be  considered  as  only  a  plant     {Poem,) 

Before  he  sees  the  light,  he  has  no  other  life,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, than  the  monotonous  vegetable-like  life  which,  by  the  divine  law, 
draws  to  itself  materials  for  nourishment,  assimilates  and  uses  them. 

But  as  soon  as  the  child  looks  upon  the  light,  he  is  more  thaa  a  plant 

He  at  once  feels  pain  and  pleasure,  and  his  cryine  is  audible.  Soon, 
his  mother  rejoices  at  his  first  laughter.  He  looks  about  him.  His  eyes 
look  with  most  pleasure  towards  the  light  His  pleasure  shows  that  he 
is  not  destitute  of  judgment     He  has  a  soul. 

The  mind  of  man  is  so  entirely  difierent  from  the  earthly  part  of  his 
being,  that  it  can  not  enter  into  any  relations  with  his  bodily  part,  except 
through  the  medium  of  that  soul  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  un- 
reasoning bcftsts. 

In  the  child,  the  future  man,  it  is  the  earthly  part  that  is  first  devel- 
oped. 

After  this,  there  appears  the  activity  of  the  animal  nature  or  souL 
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Lagtlr,  as  highest  of  all,  and  to  which  all  are  subservient,  appears  the 
mind,  the  Hying  and  self-conscious  I,  which  with  wonderful  and  divine 
light  shines  through  all  the  Acuities  of  the  soul,  recognizes  whatever  is 
around  it,  penetrates  the  universe,  and  comprehends  its  derivation  from 
God. 

As  the  body  is  the  vehicle  and  the  coarser  instrument  of  the  soul,  so 
is  the  soul  the  chicle,  the  finer  instrument,  the  immediate  garment  of 
the  mind. 

As  the  soul,  through  the  nerves,  pervades  the  whole  body,  so  does  the 
mind,  like  a  holy  light  from  heaven,  pervade  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and 
of  its  faculties. 

Who  could  place  a  holy  wise  man,  or  even  a  child  of  a  few  years  old — 
having  reference  to  his*  high  mental  endowments — in  comparison  with  a 
beast,  however  old,  cunning,  or  intelligent  ? 

The  beast,  having  only  an  animal  soul,  and  being  governed  only  by 
habit  and  desires,  is  incapable  of  human  speech.  The  speech  of  man  is 
the  exclusive  property  of  man,  the  work  and  the  fruit  of  the  mind. 

Even  the  most  cunning  beast  lives  in  an  unintelligent  consciousness,  l^ 
by  dim  impulses,  ruled  by  desire  of  pleasure  or  fear  of  pain,  surrounded 
by  obscure  pictures  from  his  experience.  His  best  services  are,  dumb  and 
useful  habits. 

Their  faithfulness  and  love  do  not  properly  deserve  these  exalted  names 
of  virtues  to  which  they  are  strangers.  These  qualities  are  only  instinct 
and  force  of  habit ;  not  conviction  of  duty  and  rights  not  respect  for  what 
is  good  and  noble. 

The  utmost  skill  displayed  by  a  bird  in  hunting  after  its  food,  or  in 
passing  to  an  unknown  region  in  autumn,  or  in  finding  its  home  again  in 
spring,  is  no  more  wonderful  than  for  the  new-bom  human  child  to  seek 
its  mother's  breast  * 

And  however  intelligent  are  the  constructions  and  labors  of  bees  and 
ants,  their  art  is  no  result  of  their  own  reflections,  but  that  of  blind 
impulse. 

It  is  entirely  otherwise  with  the  activity  of  men,  and  their  acts. 

The  human  race  has  for  thousands  of  years  been  incessantly  progressing 
in  perfecting  its  condition. 

Men  lived  at  first  in  forests  and  caverns,  then  frail  huts ;  now  they  erect 
splendid  palaces,  filled  with  all  the  luxuries  of  life. 

Most  of  them  wandered,  naked  or  half-clothed,  in  dread  of  wild  beasts; 
now  they  go  protected  by  clothing  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  storm, 
guarded  by  the  weapons  they  have  invented,  and  are  the  terror  of  wild 
Beasts,  and  the  lords  of  the  earth. 

No  country  is  too  distant  for  them,  no  mountain  too  high.  They  sweep 
over  oceans,  seas  and  rivers,  though  without  the  nature  of  a  fish ;  and 
without  being  furnished  with  wings,  they  raise  themselves  to  the  highest 
air  of  heaven,  where  the  eagle  can  scarcely  penetrate.  They  pierce  deep 
into  the  dark  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  no  worm  is  found,  and  there  they 
seek  the  treasures  of  nature,  to  satisfy  their  manifold  necessities,  and  to 
become  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  splendor  of  creation. 

But  all  this  is  the  product  of  the  mind,  that  spark  from  the  divine  source 
of  all  light 

It  is  the  mind  which  gives  to  man  all  his  elevation  above  whatever  else 
lives  within  the  realm  of  nature. 

It  is  the  mind  which  mokes  him  competent  not  only,  like  animals,  to 
collect,  arrange  and  compare  single  experiences,  but  also  to  preserve  and 
make  a  practical  use  of  the  collected  experiences  of  many  thousands  of 
past  years. 

It  is  the  mind  which,  by  means  of  its  truly  divine  power,  collects  a 
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thousand  different  phenomena  under  one  single  comprehensive  idea,  and 
out  of  the  theory  of  innumerable  thoughts,  constructs  for  itself  as  it  were 
an  inner  world  full  of  unity,  order  and  clearness ;  and  thus  acquires  more 
knowledge  than  the  whole  visible  world  and  its  experience  of  thousands 
of  years  could  telL 

For,  like  the  spirit  of  God  over  the  waters  of  creation,  he  moves  over 
all  created  and  visible  things ;  he  belongs  to  a  higher  world,  from  which 
he  looks  down  upon  what  belongs  to  the  dust  He  is  nearly  related  to 
the  Most  Holy,  shaped  after  the  image  of  God.  He  bears  the  marks  of  his 
divine  origin ;  his  mind  reverts  to  God ;  he  lifts  his  gaze  to  the  infinite ; 
he  speaks,  and  prays,  to  the  Creator  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth. 

Of  all  this  lofty  super-sensuous  life,  the  unreasoning  beasts  have  no  con- 
ception. Nor  have  they  any  of  the  object  of  fheir  existence,  or  of  the 
attainment  of  any  greater  perfection  and  happiness  than  what  consists  in 
the  satisfaction  of  mere  animal  desires ;  none,  of  any  previous  ages ;  and 
still  less  of  an  eternity,  or  of  an  infinite  existence. 

The  plants,  without  sensation,  cohere  to  the  earth,  bound  fast  by  their 
roots.  The  animals  creep  or  walk  or  fly  about  the  earth,  to  which  is 
owing  the  entire  sum  of  their  enjoyments. 

But  the  human  soul  sees  clearly  past  all  the  complications  of  life, 
searches  after  causes  and  effects,  battles  with  the  power  of  the  elements, 
and  often  overcomes  them ;  dams  in  the  floods  of  the  ocean ;  and  controls 
the  lightning. 

The  eye  of  animals  is  blind  to  the  beauties  of  nature.  But  the  mind 
of  man,  enraptured  with  the  splendor  of  the  works  of  the  Creator  of  the 
worlds,  examines  the  beneficial  powers  of  nature,  investigates  the  pecu- 
liarities of  animals,  and  penetrates  throughout  the  endless  spaces  of  the 
^orld's  edifice.  Zscuokke. 

How  great  and  wonderful,  0  God,  appears  man,  thine  image !  How 
nearly,  filled  with  thy  spirit,  is  he  placed  to  the  angels  I  How  hast  thou 
lifted  him  up,  and  adorned  him  with  majesty  I  Thou  hast  thyself  called 
him  Lord,  and  hast  given  the  scepter  into  his  hand. 

Even  the  young  sucking  child  bears  the  impress  of  thy  wisdom.  His 
stammering  and  laughing  are,  0  thou  holy  Creator  of  nature,  a. beautiful 
song  of  praise,  a  sweet  melodious  thanksgiving  to  God,  throned  high  in 
heaven,  and  yet  dwelling  among  his  human  creatures. 

The  powers  of  men  unfold  themselves  progressively,  along  the  pathway 
of  life.  He  realizes  great  thoughts  in  great  deeds ;  land  and  sea  are  sub- 
ject to  him ;  and  he  cries  out  aloud  in  his  rejoicing,  *^  God  loves  me  more 
than  moon  and  stars.     I  call  their  master  my  Father ! " 

I  am  inspired  by  his  spirit  They  roll  blindly  along  their  path ;  but  He 
has  called  me,  chosen  me,  to  look  in  freedom  up  to  heaven.  And  I  do  not 
even  need  the  light  of  the  stars.  For  when  all  my  senses  ehall  fail,  my 
spirit  will  still  exist  forever. 

If  we  were  made  to  tend  as  the  magnet  does  towards  the  pole,  with 
eternally  vain  endeavors,  towards  a  point  of  perfection  beyond  us,  and 
which  we  could  never  reach,  we  might  justly  mourn  for  ourselves,  as 
blind  machines,  and  also  for  the  very  existence  which  should  have  con- 
demned us  to  such  a  tantalizing  fate,  and  should  have  made  our  race  noth- 
ing but  a  mere  maliciously  and  ungodly  created  object  of  dension. 

If  we  consider  man  as  we  know  him,  according  to  the  laws  which  lie 
within  himself,  we  shall  find  that  we  know  nothing  more  lofty  than  the 
essential  humanity  of  man ;  for  even  if  we  figure  to  ourselves  angels  or 
gods,  we  conceive  them  as  ideal  men. 

For  this  object,  this  human  character,  is  our  nature  organized ;  for  this 
purpose  are  given  to  us  our  finer  sensibilities  and  impulses,  our  reason 
and  freedom  our  health  our  language,  art,  and  religion. 
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In  whatever  social  condition,  man  is  bound  to  seek  nothing  else,  can 
properly  endeavor  to  organize  nothing  else,  than  this  humanity,  as  he 
understands  it 

To  this  end  did  man  invent  various  laws  and  forms  of  government ;  to 
this  end  is  property  protected,  and  labor,  art,  trade,  intercourse,  facilita- 
ted ;  to  this  end  are  wars  waged  and  treaties  made. 

In  all  the  organizations  of  nations,  fcom  Sinai  to  Rome,  in  all  the  vari- 
eties of  their  constitutions,  in  their  war  and  peace,  even  in  all  their  crimes 
and  faults,  is  recognizable  the  chief  law  of  nature,  **  Let  man  be  man  I 
Let  him  adjust  his  own  condition  according  to  what  he  recognizes  as 
best!'' 

So  simple  is  this  natural  law ;  so  worthy  of  God ;  so  concordant  with 
the  human  race;  and  so  fruitful  in  good  consequences  to  him. 

If  that  race  is  to  be  what  it  is,  and  to  become  what  it  may  become,  it 
must  possess  a  self-acting  natural  realm  about  it,  and  an  area  for  free 
activity ;  and  this  must  not  be  interrupted  by  any  phenomenon  of  a  na^ 
ture  strange  or  unaccountable  to  it 

Man  can  not  live  and  maintain  himself,  if  he  docs  not  learn  to  use  his 
reason. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  use  it,  it  is  true  that  a  gate  is  opened  for  him 
to  a  thousand  errors  and  mistaken  attempts ;  but  a  road  is  at  the  same 
time  found — even  by  these  very  errors  and  mistakes — to  a  better  use  of 
the  reason.  Hekder. 

All  those  mental  characteristics  of  man,  which  he  develops  in  art  and 
science,  are  by  no  means  the  loftiest 

The  divinest  quality  of  the  human  soul  is  its  aspiration  after  what  is 
divine,  after  a  union  with  the  Holiest ;  its  struggles  after  a  perfection  and 
completion,  which  are  entirely  independent  of  everything  earthly. 

It  finds  no  rest,  except  only  in  what  is  true ;  no  pleasure,  except  in 
what  is  right 

It  is  penetrated  with  an  inexpressible  reverence  for  what  is  beautiful, 
noble  and  virtuous;  and  is  full  of  natural  repugnance  to  untruth,  to 
viciousness,  to  imperfections  of  every  kind. 

An  animal  may  have  understanding ;  but  only  men  possess  that  higher 
reason  which  is  the  lawgiver  of  holy  and  upright  actions. 

An  animal  may  possess  cunning,  but  is  not  capable  of  wisdom ;  which 
is  a  peculiar  property  of  the  human  mind. 

Man  alone  stands  midway  between  the  earthly  and  the  super-earthly ; 
between  the  finite  and  the  infinite ;  between  the  lifeless  material  world 
and  the  Divinity  which  is  the  life  of  all  things. 

His  foot  is  on  the  earth,  but  he  carries  his  head  held  upwards  towards 
heaven. 

The  body  is  only  the  instrument  of  his  mind. 

The  bodily  nature  has  one  law,  for  the  maintenance  of  itself;  the  soul 
another,  in  its  feelings ;  but  the  mind  has  a  higher  one — the  mind,  whose 
vocation  is  to  eternity,  to  unending  perfection,  or  happiness. 

ZscnoKKE. 

The  most  important  presupposition  of  pedagogy  is,  the  living  powers  of 
the  souL 

These  should  not  be  forced.  They  must  make  themselves  master  little 
by  little,  of  whatever  they  need  to  use  or  possess;  they  must  digest 
and  obtain  firm  possession  of  original  ideas,  if  they  are  to  reproduce  beau- 
tiful representatives  of  them.- 

These  powers  are  not  unkqown  to  us.  They  arc  the  spirit  of  God,  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  the  creating  power  of  the  Almighty,  revealed  to  us,  yet 
working,  spreading,  forming,  everywhere  and  in  obscurity. 
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To  educlkte  is,  to  develop  these  powers  in  freedom ;  that  is,  according 
to  the  laws  of  God;  to  give  them  according  to  God*8  will;  to  ennoble 
them ;  to  make  thorn  like  God. 

But  this  high  Tocation  is  possible,  again,  only  through  the  aid  of  the 
divine  power,  and  with  its  blessing. 

Without  it,  all  teachers,  preachers  and  educators,  are  merely  chemical 
cooks. 

Pedagogy  is  no  science  and  art  of  making  good  men ;  it  is  to  guide 
children  so  that  they  shall  become  such,  through  the  assistance  of  God. 

But  this  capacity  of  becoming  such,  presupposes  an  innate,  assimilating 
power.    Edwin  Bauer,  Teacher  of  the  exact  ecienees  in  Zwickau. 

Despair  not,  thou  shalt  arise  again — the  nobility  of  humanity  is  too 
great  From  eternity  the  lot  was  destined  to  thee  to  rise  up  again,  eleva- 
ted and  purified ;  and  even  though  mighty  hands  of  wicked  men  have 
sworn  to  defile  thy  excellence,  they  shall  one  day  stand  unmasked  in  the 
sunlight;  and  shall  not  conquer. 

Here,  powers  measure  themselves  with  powers,  black  night  with  day, 
one  occupation  contends  with  another,  impulse  strives  with  duty,  systems 
contend  with  systems,  and  the  blood  and  tears  of  men  stream,  for  lofty 
rights  and  truths — and  also  for  those  who  violate  them. 

What  is  it  which  inspires  your  aspiration  for  truth,  justice,  nobleness ; 
your  weeping  of  hot  teare  after  full  perfection  ?  What  elevates  heroes, 
teachers,  judges,  lofly  thinkers,  poets  ?  What  is  it  that  glows  in  every 
feeling,  and  ennobles  the  efibrts  of  our  arts  V 

Oh,  it  is  presentiment ;  a  faint  breath,  a  rapturous  foretaste  of  the 
loftiest  height  of  your  own  worth ;  a  glimmer  of  the  brightness  of  your 
destiny.  Before  your  wings  have  their  full  sweep,  it  is  true  that  the 
grave-mound  must  cover  us.  Yet  we  still  aspire ;  and  they  will  stretch 
Qiemselves  out  and  be  borne  victoriously  upward. 

On  the  <Utar  of  thy  temple  bums  brightly  the  holy  light  of  the  soul. 
And  whoever  sees  the  flame  ascending  shall  neither  tremble  before  its 
blaze,  nor — filled  with  error,  strike  it  down.  The  whole  of  that  temple 
Is  illuminated  in  which  brethren  on  their  knees,  are  filled  with  holy 
things. 

Then  shall  reason  grasp  with  stronger  and  firmer  right,  his  leading- 
staff;  then  shall  disappear  every  night  of  error,  and  all  chains  shall  fall 
away;  while  harmony,  with  sweetest  song,  shall  bless  the  welcome 
peace ;  a  peace  which  no  fates  shall  interrupt ;  for  it  is  protected  by  the 
diamond  shield  of  duty. 

Triumph,  O  brethren  1  Let  us  struggle,  and  never  pause  nor  rest ;  let 
us  do  our  utmost  to  release  whatever  is  confined  by  human  force.  Then 
the  captives,  with  powerful  wings  will  fly  upward,  leaving  a  blessing  upon 
our  graves.  We  shall  bo  aspiring  to  a  more  brilliant  path  among  the 
stars,  and  they  will  be  approaching  us. 

0  life,  namelessly  sweet  I  We  proceed  from  the  bosom  of  humanity. 
Man  will  assuredly  elevate  himself,  for  such  is  the  lot  destined  for  him 
by  the  creator.  0  brothers,  brothers,  see  them  struggle !  Triumph ! 
They  rise,  they  soar  higher  and  higher  I  We  shall  see  them  in  the  starry 
path,  approaching  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  stars  I       Stakice.     {Poem.) 

li  we  should  draw  a  map,  with  a  sky-blue  ground,  and  gold  stars  of 
different  kinds  to  indicate  the  various  kinds  of  educational  mstitutions — 
academies,  uniTersitics,  seminaries,  and  so  on,  down  to  common  schools — 
and  such  a  map  would  be  much  more  worth  the  trouble  of  making  it, 
than  one  on  which  near  every  town  should  bo  marked  with  a  blood-red 
line  the  battles  fought  there — we  should  see  a  most  splendid  map  of  stai-s, 
upon  the  field  of  the  mental  activity  of  our  race.    And  ii'  this  plan  should 
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he  followed  out  for  all  countries,  we  should  hare  a  most  interesting  col- 
lection of  maps  of  the  condition  of  human  nature ;  and  should  be  astoa- 
ished  at  the  multitude  of  means  of  education  among  enlightened  nationt^ 
as  we  are  upon  gazing  at  the  starry  hea?ens. 

And  if  we  should  sometimes  find  a  region  poor  in  stars,  or  quite  desti- 
tute of  them,  still  we  could  not  look  upon  such  a  map  without  becoming 
firmly  convinced  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  a  great  and  magnificent  one: 
and  is,  to  attain  through  truth  to  virtue,  through  virtue  to  happiness,  ana 
under  the  guidance  of  the  latter  to  a  perfection  higher  and  higher  to 
infinity. 

The  nobility  of  the  human  mind  reveals,  in  the  first  cry,  that  independ- 
ence which  appears  in  its  mode  of  opposing  itself  to  impressions,  without 
either  coming  into  collision  with  them,  or  permitting  them  to  pass  bj 
with  a  merely  superficial  notice. 

From  this  source  proceeds  our  consciousness,  and  that  invaded  harmonj 
which  is  the  holy  sping  of  eternal  life. 

If  you  would  not  realize  the  apprehension  that  this  independence  may 
be  lost  in  the  external  world,  or  may  sink  into  egotism,  or  may  fall  inU^ 
one-sidi^ness  of  feeling,  seek  for  some  counterpoise  against  those  bad 
tendencies,  the  earlier  the  better ;  and  to  your  course  of  training,  proceed 
with  reference  to  the  inner  harmony  of  the  life. 

The  child  should  grow  up,  that  all  that  is  good,  great  and  glorious  mar 
establish  itself  in  him ;  and  may  blossom  out  into  happiness,  through 
love,  that  inward  fountain  of  humanity,  which  is  the  true  means  for 
training  a  child. 

The  whole  earthly  existence  should  be  the  development  of  fitness  for  # 
brighter  world. 

This  is  the  design  of  God,  in  the  laws  of  our  nature,  and  in  our  free-- 
dom. 

And  thus  will  grow  the  tree  of  humanity. 

There  exists  in  man  a  spirit  which  tends  to  cut  itself  free  from  nature^ 
and  to  look  above  the  earth.  Thus  it  is  that  we  become  perfect ;  thus,  in 
the  loving  child,  we  see  the  future  angel' 

This  is  the  destiny  of  man. 

The  highest  result  of  human  training  is  thus,  that  the  spirit  of  each 
individual  shall  appear  as  an  individualized  separate  spirit ;  and  that  in 
education,  this  same  spirit,  again,  should  appear  as  identical  with  the 
universal  spirit  of  all  of  us.  Schwabz. 

Man  is  tJie  being,  of  all  earthly  beings. 

A  spark  of  the  light  and  power  of  God,  (Genesis,  i ;  21,)  he  bears  within 
himself,  in  this  world,  heaven  and  hell. 

Whichever  of  these  he  awakens,  burns  within  him. 

If  we  make  angels  of  ourselves,  we  become  such ;  if  devils  we  become 
such. 

We  have  life  and  death  set  before  us ;  we  may  choose  whichever  we  wilL 

Each  of  us  can  go  whither  he  will ;  for  man  is  free. 

God  is  in  heaven,  and  heaven  is  in  man. 

But  if  man  is  to  be  in  heaven,  heaven  must  be  revealed  in  man. 

The  right  road  to  come  to  God  is,  so  far  as  we  are  capable  of  distin* 
guishing  it,  for  man  to  come  out  from  his  admitted  sins. 

Jacob  Bohxe. 

It  is  difficult  to  avoid  being  enthusiastic  in  considering  the  great 
thought,  that,  just  as  all  sciences>  not  even  excepting  the  empirical  ones^ 
are  always  tending  more  and  more  towards  a  point  of  complete  unity,  so 
will  humanity  itself  ultimately  realize,  as  a  constitutive  law,  that  same 
unity  which  at  their  beginning  of  their  history  was  a  fundamental  forma- 
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tive  rule ;  that,  just  a8  all  the  rays  of  human  knowledge,  and  the  experi- 
ences of  many  centuries,  will  at  last  gather  into  one  focus  of  truth,  and 
realize  the  ideas,  which  had  already  occurred  to  one  and  another  great 
mind,  so  that  at  last  all  the  different  sciences  will  be  only  one,  so  the  dif- 
ferent right  and  wrong  paths  through  which  men  have  hitherto  been 
straying,  will  at  last  meet  together  at  one  point,  where  mankind  will 
gather  together  again,  and  as  one  perfect  person  will  obey  the  same  law 
of  unity. 

Howeyer  distant  this  point  maybe,  it  is  still  the  duty  of  those  to  whom 
such  hopes  are  not  folly,  to  promote  this  great  work,  and  by  united  labor 
for  the  perfection  of  the  sciences,  at  least  to  hasten  this  great  epoch  of' 
humanity. 

'  For  all  ideas  must  have  been  realized  in  the  field  of  knowledge,  before 
they  can  realize  themselves  in  history ;  and  mankind  will  never  become 
one,  until  its  knowledge  shall  have  attained  to  unity.  Sciiellino. 

If  thou  wouldst  assert  thy  destiny,  0  man,  forget  not  that  thou  art 
destined  to  immortality. 

Set  not  thy  whole  heart  upon  things  which  tliou  must  certainly  leave, 
and  may  leave  so  soon. 

Treat  not  with  indifference  things  which  can  and  will  have  a  groat 
ever  enduring  influence  upon  thy  future  fate: 

Limit  not  thy  desires,  thy  endeavors,  thy  hopes,  within  a  moment ;  for 
thou  mayest  look  forward  to  eternity.  Zollikofek. 

Dost  thou,  0  man,  seek  for  thy  position  here  below,  and  thy  des- 
tiny? 

Consult  for  an  answer,  both  thy  reason,  and  thy  experience. 

Consider  thy  race,  consider  humanity,  what  it  ought  to  be — what  it  is. 

Consider  the  savage,  and  the  civilized  man ;  the  king,  the  beggar,  the 
man  of  worldly  wisdom,  the  Greenlander  in  his  smoky  hut. 

All  assert  the  same  destiny. 

When  you  have  collected  their  answers,  compare  them  together. 

We  are  called  by  our  creator,  only  and  exclusively  to  be  righteous  and 
to  be  happy  in  righteousness ;  to  seek  after  truth,  to  love  beauty,  to  desire 
what  is  good,  to  do  what  is  best,  to  pra}'  to  God,  and  to  do  good. 

MosES  Mendelssohn. 

Lawyers,  educators,  friends  of  humanity  1  Let  us  unite  our  powers  in 
order  to  demonstrate  to  man  that  amidst  the  infinitely  varied  circumstan- 
ces of  life,  he  will  never  find  inward  happiness  except  in  the  actual  and 
efficient  unity  of  his  character. 

Jn  striving  after  the  attainment  of  this  perfection,  following  steadily 
Mid  freely  the  prescriptions  of  a  universal  and  beneficent  reason,  he  will 
wcape  from  errors,  cnmes,  and  self-accusations. 

As  man  and  as  citizen,  he  will  find  happiness  in  the  testimony  of  his 
own  conscience. 

Thus  will  man  bring  the  infinite  variety  of  his  susceptibilities,  thoughts 
and  endeavors,  into  the  unity  of  a  true,  pure  and  cfiicient  moral  charac- 
ter. C.  Von  Dalberg. 

If  we  consider  the  undiscovered  mystery  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  is, 
in  one  side  the  consciousness  of  our  gradual  development  and  sinking 
back  again  into  weakness  and  earthly  nothingness,  which  follows  as 
dosely,  even  in  the  period  of  the  fullest  life,  and  on  the  ether  side  the 
unmistakable  presentiment  of  a  higher  destiny ;  aad  also  that  mysteri- 
ous and  undiscoverable  spirit  which,  we  do  not  doubt,  is  what  keeps  the 
visible  organism  in  motion,  and  which  is  so  closely  connected  with  it  and 
jet  so  distinct  from  it ;  when  I  consider  these  things  I  am  continually 
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filled  anew  with  the  conTiction  that  the  altar  of  truth  is  the  proper  cen- 
tral point  of  the  city  of  God,  to  be  citizens  of  which  wo  ought  to  educate 
our  children.  Friedkich  Jacobs. 

Where  there  is  death,  there  is  also  life ;  yea,  all  death,  throughout  all 
niturc,  is  only  a  new  birth. 

Therefore  all  repie  mentations  of  death  are  also  representations  of  life. 

How  softly  does  the  sun  sink  down  and  cover  itself  up  with  purple 
clouds  I 

But  see ;  when  the  night  is  past,  then  the  day  rises  rosily  again  in  the 
east,  and  looks  wonderingly  again  upon  the  earth  which  it  left  only  a  few 
hours  ago. 

See  here,  0  man,  thy  likeness  and  thy  fate ;  and  grieve  not 

Th3  hopes  wMth  which  every  evening  passes  into  the  dark  night  will 
not  deceive  thee.     If  they  could,  thou  wouldst  not  have  them. 

Thou  wilt  not  long  feel  the  terror  of  the  winter  and  of  the  night,  for 
thou  slumberest  only  to  awake  again  in  the  mornine,  amidst  the  flowers  of 
an  eternal  spring,  and  greeted  by  sounds  of  holy  pleasure.  Nabbe.  . 

In  the  belief  of  a  personal  immortality  is  given  to  our  earthly  being  a 
signficance,  a  substimce,  an  interest,  a  purpose,  and  fixed  point  of  action, 
without  which  our  life  could  have  no  more  significance  and  substance  than 
that  of  a  bea.st  or  of  a  plant 

In  this  belief,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  struggle  after  mental  and  moral 
perfection,  even  if  the  next  moment  were  to  be  the  last  of  our  earthly 
career.  Without  it,  all  our  moral  and  mental  attainments  would  be  mere 
imagination  and  utterly  unsubstantial. 

In  this  belief,  man  can  have  good  courage  to  throw  himself  into  life, 
to  endure,  to  suffer,  even  to  offer  up  his  life  mr  truth,  right,  and  morality. 
A  steady  star  of  hope  shines  upon  him.  Without  it,  there  would  be  no 
moral  power,  no  permanence  in  a  moral  life,  no  permanent  dignity  of  char- 
acter. 

In  this  belief  lastly,  the  whole  creation  assumes  a  connection  and  an 
object ;  I  know  for  what  I  am  bom  a  man.  Without  it,  we  stand  before 
a  chaos  full  of  perplexities  and  contradictions,  in  which  are  contending 
heterogcneously  with  each  other,  endowments  and  power  without  an  ob- 
ject, requirements  and  rights  without  dignity  or  realization,  hopes  and 
wishes  without  any  prospect  of  fulfillment;  and  in  which  tho  element 
would  be  entirely  wanting,  which  is  required  to  bring  these  confused 
constituents  into  unity. 

Whatever  tho  human  race  is,  that  it  is  through  faith  in  personal  immor* 
tality. 

This  faith,  which  is  as  ancient  and  as  wide-spread  as  is  the  human  spe- 
cies, this  faith,  which  was  not  invented  by  selfishness  and  seized  and 
propagated  by  an  unscrupulous  priesthood,  but  which  is  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  our  nature,  is  the  germ  from  which  all  human  culture  has 
developed,  and  has  drawn  constant  support 

Were  it  possible — ^which  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  it  is  not — to  drive 
this  belief  utterly  out  of  man,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  should  remain,  the 
result  would  be  to  unhumanize  man,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and 
to  drop  liim  back  into  the  class  of  animals. 

Even  Goethe  says,  "Why  should  not  my  faith  have  a  divine  origin, 
and  a  real  object ;  since  it  approves  itself  practically  so  efBcient  ?  It  ia 
in  the  practical  that  even  our  own  individual,  existence  first  becomes 
certain ! "  IIuffeu 

(To  he  continttetk) 
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Harmony,  the  ultimate  object  of  all  things,  should  exist  as  in  the  uni- 
Terse,  so  in  man  also,  who  is  a  little  world  in  himself. 

The  harmony  of  the  heavenly  spheres  should  be  echoed  in  the  soul 
of  an  educated  man. 

Since  it  is  thus  that  man  attains  to  the  comprehension  of  the  absolute 
relations  of  the  created  world,  and  of  hearenly  beauty,  he  comes  into  a 
constant  connection  with  God. 

It  is  to  this  end  especially  that  education  should  be  cUrected ;  which 
requires : 

1.  That  youth  should  not  hear  of  anything  which  may  awaken  un- 
chaste desires,  until  they  are  acquainted  with  the  dignity  and  loftiness 
^  human  nature. 

2.  That  youth  should  endeavor  to  attain  a  ripe  development,  by  means 
of  effort. 

8.  That  parents  arc  the  proper  educators ;  and  that  it  is  therefore  the 
greatest  injustice  to  separate  parents  and  children. 
4.  That  education  should  extend  over  the  whole  period  of  youth. 

PVTHAGORAS. 

Man  becomes  what  he  is,  principally  by  education ;  which  pertains  to 
the  whole  of  life. 

In  education  there  is  a  union  of  watchfulness  over  the  progress  of  train- 
ing, and  of  a  course  of  discipline  for  intellectual  and  bodily  development. 

Education  must  begin  even  before  birth,  with  the  parents  themselves ; 
must  constitute  a  rule  of  action  during  the  entire  life  and  in  a  certain 
sense  must  exist  during  the  whole  of  it 

By  a  good  inward  and  outward  education,  the  best  endowed  natures  are 
developed ;  and  such  as  are  superior  to  any  that  preceded  them ;  and  in 
their  turn  they  will  bring  up  still  more  excellent  ones. 

The  name  of  education  is  not  applicable  to  a  system  of  instruction  in 
methods  of  gaining  wealth  or  bodily  strength,  or  in  any  mechanical 
knowledge,  without  the  intellectual  or  moral  element. 

A  person  may  be  well  trained  to  seamanship  or  to  a  trade,  and  may  yet 
have  no  true  education. 

Only  those  who  are  educated  in  mind  and  in  will,  become  good.  Such 
take  pleasure  in  becoming  good  citizens,  who  will  either  govern  or  obey 
in  righteousness;  they  become  noble  men,  who  go  forward  and  train  them- 
selves in  whatever  of  perfection  is  yet  deficient 

True  education  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  that  is  good ;  and  therefore 
should  not  be  neglected 

In  the  soul  of  man,  good  and  evil  lie  near  each  other. 

If  the  latter,  for  want  of  education,  gets  the  upper  hand,  the  man  falls 
toieath  himself. 

But  education,  which  promotes  p^oodncss,  raises  him  above  himself. 

It  is  by  education  that  the  man  first  becomes  truly  a  man.         Plato. 

As  long  as  the  youthful  mind  has  gained  no  moral  strength,  it  should 
be  kept  as  far  as  possible  from  intercourse  with  the  world ;  for  its  sins 
contaminate  the  inexperienced. 
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In  like  manner,  children  should  not  attend  plays ;  for  there  vices  will 
creep  upon  them  most  easily,  by  means  of  wanton  representations. 

Pupils  should  often  exercise  themselves  in  contemplation. 

The  body  should  be  trained  with  some  strictness,  in  order  that  the  mind 
may  not  become  refractory. 

It  is  g  od  for  the  young  to  select  some  one  noble  man  for  a  model. 

But  young  people  should  not  remain  too  long  in  this  simplicity ;  for  it 
would  become  a  means  of  betraying  them  into  evil 

To  tell  the  truth  to  those  in  fault  should  not  be  omitted.  For  knowledge 
of  one's  faults  is  the  beginning  of  improvement 

And  even  where  the  truth  appears  to  find  no  entrance,  the  heart  often 
fe3ls  it 

For  noble  souls,  labor  is  nourishment 

It  is  not  enough  to  have  begun  our  education ;  we  must  also  continue  it 

It  is  better  for  a  young  man  to  be  serious,  than  to  be  fond  of  pleasure 
and  a  favorite  in  large  assemblies. 

For  it  is  with  young  people  as  it  is  with  wine ;  that  which  is  sour  when 
new,  acquires  a  fine  flavor  by  ago ;  but  that  which  is  sweet  at  first,  becomes 
sour. 

Noble  minds  are  easily  excited  by  what  is  noble. 

It  is  not  important  how  many  books  are  read,  but  how  valuable. 

In  order  to  assist  the  weakness  of  children,  they  should  often  bespokezi 
to  in  similitudes. 

We  should  endeavor  to  reform  depraved  wills. 

The  mind  should  bo  drilled,  as  much  as  the  body. 

If  instruction  in  wisdom  and  virtue  is  to  find  a  good  soil  in  tho  mind, 
delusion  and  error  must  first  be  driven  out  of  it,  and  the  understanding 
must  be  cultivated. 

Just  as  leaves  can  not  grow  green  by  themselves,  but  must  have  a  twig 
through  which  they  may  draw  sap,  so  even  the  best  precepts  fail,  if  they 
stand  alone,  and  are  not  based  upon  fixed  principles  of  education ;  that  is, 
upon  tho  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  and  consistent  with  virtue. 

Goodness  in  man  can  not  be  developed  until  his  reason  has  been  trained. 

Seneca. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  what  education  can  accomplish  is  little;  a 
grain  of  salt  catt  into  the  stream  of  life,  and  rapidly  disappearing. 

But  the  truth  is  as  a  Greek  philosopher  presented  it;  who  took  two 
young  dogs  from  the  same  mother,  and  let  one  of  tlicm  grow  up  without 
training,  but  taught  the  other;  and  then  exhibited  them  both  to  the  peo- 
ple. The  former,  who  had  been  taught,  instead  of  eating  the  food  placed 
before  him,  chased  a  wild  animal  which  was  let  loose,  and  secured  it, 
while  the  other  one  fell  upon  the  piece  of  flesh  and  devoured  it  like  a 
beast  of  prey. 

Even  if  education  accomplishes  no  wonders,  it  can  do  much— very 
much. 

Pride  in  talents  which  acquire  everything  as  it  were  spontaneously,  is 
foolish  ;  for  this  early  ripening  is  a  sign  of  approaching  death ;  that  such 
learners  have  become  mature  before  their  time.  Quiktilian. 

Excellent  was  the  saying  of  the  Lacedsemonian  educator:  '*!  will 
teach  Uie  boys  to  take  pride  in  what  is  good,  and  to  abhor  what  is 
shameful.*' 

This  is  in  truth  the  most  beautiful  and  noble  aim  which  man  can  have 
in  education.  Plutarch. 

The  remark  was  well  founded  which  Crates  the  Theban  was  accustomed 
to  make,  that  if  it  were  possible,  he  would  stand  on  the  highest  place  in 
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the  city,  and  cry  out,  with  all  his  power,  ^*  What  are  you  thinking  of,  you 
people,  that  you  are  de?oting  all  your  industry  to  the  acquirement  of 
riches,  but  take  no  care  at  all  of  your  children,  to  whom  you  are  going  to 
leaTethem?" 

I  might  add,  that  such  a  father  behaves  like  one  who  bestows  all  his 
care  on  the  sandal,  but  neglects  the  foot  above  it  Plutarcr. 

The  children  of  the  Persians  were  from  their  earliest  years  taught  the 
love  of  justice. 

Thus,  as  the  children  in  the  schools  of  Greece  were  trained  in  the 
knowledge  of  learning  and  liberal  arts,  the  children  of  the  Persians 
attended  their  schools  for  the  sake  of  learning  justice. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  object  the  more  quickly,  it  was  not  thought 
sufficient  to  accustom  only  their  ears  to  instruction  in  justice,  but  they 
were  taught  to  give  just  opinions  on  all  matters  which  came  up  among 
them,  and  to  fix  upon  the  proper  punishment  for  every  error. 

Thus  the  teachers,  as  public  instructors  in  justice,  devoted  a  largo  part 
of  the  day  to  hearing  and  correcting  these  opinions  of  the  children. 

Xenophon. 

The  pre-eminence  of  man  over  the  other  living  creatures  of  this  earth 
consists  in  this :  that  he  can  recognize  something  higher  and  better  than 
himself 

He  becomes  what  he  is,  by  nature,  habit,  instruction. 

The  last  two,  together,  constitute  Education,  and  must  always  accom- 
pany each  other ;  the  former,  however,  pceceding. 

Instruction  has  an  inward  purpose ;  for  it  is  beneath  a  noble  nature  to 
inquire  into  the  usefulness  of  what  is  learned. 

Education  is  to  prepare  the  mind  for  instruction  in  morals,  as  men  pro- 
pare  the  soil  before  sowing  seed  in  it 

Only  when  the  mind  has  become  noble  and  inclined  to  goodness,  can 
instruction  in  morality  be  given  with  advantage ;  it  is  only  when  good 
habits  already  exist,  that  principles  can  exert  their  ennobling  influence. 

He  who  can  command,  must  first  have  learned  how  to  obey. 

The  training  of  youth  should  be  a  concern  of  the  state. 

Crying  is  a  useful  exercise  to  children. 
.    Children's  plays  should  bo  representations  of  their  future  occupations. 
^  Education  is  an  ornament  in  prosperity,  a  refuge  in  adversity. 

Parents  who  secure  a  good  education  to  their  children,  are  more  useful 
than  those  who  merely  beget  them. 

The  children  of  such  parents  owe  them  not  only  existence,  but  an 
honored  and  happy  existence. 

As  the  eye  receives  light  through  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  so  does 
the  soul  through  instruction. 

That  schdar  makes  good  progress,  who  follows  after  those  who  precede 
him,  and  does  not  wait  upon  those  who  linger  behind  him. 

Abistotle. 

As  once  Surdarana,  a  noble  Indian  prince,  sat  on  the  bank  of  the  Gan- 
ges, he  heard  two  sayinps,  of  which  one  praised  the  excellence  of  wisdom, 
and  the  other  was,  ^^  Youth,  abundance,  high  birth,  and  inexperience, 
each  in  itself,  are  sources  of  destruction.  What  must  be  the  lot  of  those 
who  possess  all  four?" 

And  the  king  reflected  within  himself,  "What  is  the  use  of  a  son 
neither  learned  nor  virtuous  ?  and  what  is  the  use  of  a  blind  eye  ? " 

A  child  with  capacity  and  talent  is  a  blessing ;  but  not  a  hundred 
children  who  are  corrupt  and  ignorant  One  moon  disperses  the  dark- 
ness sooner  than  a  whole  troop  of  stars. 

Fathers  and  mothers  are  the  enemies  of  their  children,  if  they  do  not 
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Cftuflc  them  to  be  instructed ;  for  a  man  without  knowledge  remains  with- 
out fame,  then  if  he  possesses  youth,  beauty  and  high  birth ;  he  is  like  a 
blossom  without  fragrance. 

Like  the  glitter  of  the  eastern  mountains  in  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  a 
man  of  low  birth,  influenced  by  the  stimulus  of  good  writings. 

Touth  should  avoid  evil  company,  for  by  it  they  become  corrupted,  as 
sweet  water  becomes  undrinkable  by  mhcture  with  the  ocean. 

Education  is  of  higher  value  than  beauty  or  hidden  treasures. 

It  accompanies  us  in  traveling  through  strange  countries ;  and  gives  us 
inexhaustible  powers. 
I    A  man  without  education  is  like  the  beasts  of  the  field. 


Amara  Sukti,  a  learned  king,  had  three  sons,  without  industry  or  tal- 
ent 

Considering  this  fact,  their  father  called  together  his  council,  and  con- 
sulted it  as  to  the  means  for  cultivating  their  minds. 

Then  one  of  the  council  answered.  Since  life  is  short  and  learning  isS 
long,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  to  abbreviate  the  road  of  learning,  1 
and  to  bring  the  substance  of  it  into  a  compressed  form.  ^ 

Thus  must  the  essence  of  learning  be  acquired :  as  the  swan  draws 
milk  from  the  water.  Lidian  Tale. 

Since  complete  happiness  only  comes  with  advancing  years,  for  the 
reason  that  then  only  can  we  co-operate  in  producing  the  happiness  of 
others,  no  reasonable  man  would  wish  to  pass  his  whole  life  in  the  condi- 
tion of  childhood.  • 

Since  every  art,  and  all  instruction,  is  intended  to  supply  what  is  want- 
ing by  nature,  the  general  problem  of  education  is,  to  develop  children, 
as  imperfect  beings,  into  perfect  ones. 

Thej-cfore  the  neglect  of  education  is  most  harmful  to  the  state  itself; 
since  the  maintenance  and  well-being  of  the  state  depend  upon  it. 

The  best  laws  are  of  no  use,  if  the  citizens  are  not  morally  and  intel- 
lectually developed. 

The  best  natural  endowments  will  always  produce  the  best  political 
constitution. 

But  aside  from  this,  it  is  a  shame  not  to  have  been  educated ;  for  he 
.  who  has  recciyed  an  education  differs  from  him  who  has  not,  ais  the  living 
^  does  from  the  dead. 

The  object  of  education  is  to  train  children,  and  others  who  need  it, 
that  the}'  shall  learn  to  know  the  beautiful,  and  shall  be  instructed  in 
everything  that  is  necessary  and  useful. 

The  citizen  must  be  morally  good,  and  be  capable  of  noble  deeds. 

Therefore,  the  domination  of  the  animal  passions  must  be  broken  down 
by  the  laws. 

Keason  and  understanding  are,  in  man,  the  aim  of  nature. 

The  understanding  must  be  trained  through  the  heart 

Right  education  consists  in  this  :  that  men  should  from  their  youth  up 
be  accustomed  to  be  rejoiced  and  afflicted  as  reason  requires ;  and  above 
all,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  soul  be  in  subjection  to  the  higher,  the 
reason. 
^  A  sound  and  well  trained  mind,  in  a  sound  and  well  adapted  body. 

All  art,  all  education,  should  be  only  complementary  to  nature. 

The  better  part  of  man  is  the  reason ;  which  must  therefore  be  the 
chief  object  of  education. 

Only  he  who  lives  in  accordance  with  his  nature — ^his  reason — ^and 
entrusts  to  it  the  care  of  himself,  and  thinks  and  acts  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  worthy  of  a  reasoninp;  being— ^nly  such  a  m  in  ih  pleasing  to  (lod. 

Since  the  gods  concern  themselves  about  men,  it  follows  that  the  noble^jt 
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part  of  man,  the  deTelopment  of  the  mind  and  of  the  moral  feelings,  is 
especially  near  their  hearts. 

With  men  to  whom  this  better  portion  of  human  endowments  is  denied, 
education  is  wajBted. 

It  can  improve  nature,  but  not  completely  change  it  Aristotle. 

There  is  no  living  being  whose*nature  is  so  obstinate  and  cross-grained 
as  that  of  man ;  who  has  a  natural  tendency  towards  what  is  forbidden 
and  dangerous,  and  does  not  willingly  allow  himself  to  be  influenced. 

But  these  sinful  natural  tendencies  can  be  improved  by  wise  laws,  by  a 
mild  and  just  administration  of  them,  and  by  an  education  which  unites 
firmness  and  love.  Sekeca. 

When  parents,  either  from  ayarice  or  lack  of  conscience  or  ignorance  or 
any  other  cause,  neglect  the  education  of  their  children,  the  sad  conse- 
quences which  avenge  this  neglect  do  not  fail  to  follow. 

When  sons  so  treated  become  men  and  give  themselves  up  to  the  fiost 
fearful  vices,  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  the  parents  who  ruined  them,  expo* 
rience  profound  sorrow. 

A  good  education,  including  proper  instruction,  is  the  first,  second  and 
last,  principal  means  by  which  youth  become  virtuous  and  happy ;  and 
all  other  advantages,  as  riches,  high  birth,  beauty,  &c.,  in  comparison 
with  such  an  education,  are  not  worth  striving  alter.  Plutakcii. 

That  usual  complaint  is  altogether  a  mistake;  namely,  that  but  few  men 
are  by  nature  endowed  with  the  capacity  for  comprehending  what  is 
brought  before  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  most  men  manifest  ease  in  thinking, 
and  aptness  to  learn. 

This  i^  an  important  distinction  between  man  and  beast 

As  birds  have  born  in  them  the  capacity  for  flying,  horses  for  drawing, 
and  wild  beasts  their  witamabloness,  &o  is  the  faculty  of  thinking  peculiar 
to  man. 

Although  one  man  may  possess  more  capacity  than  another,  yet  none 
can  be  found  who  can  not  by  education  be  improved  at  all. 

Intellectual  monsters  are  as  rare  as  corporeal  ones. 

Therefore,  parents  can  not  give  enough  care  to  the  education  of  their 
children;  nor  be  careful  enough  to  provide  them  with  nurses  whose 
morals  are  not  corrupted.  Quikctilian. 

The  young  should  be  accustomed  to  obedience,  in  order  that  they  may 
find  it  easy  to  obey  reason. 

They  should  be  led  in  the  best  pathway  of  life ;  and  the  habit  will  soon 
become  pleasant  to  them.  Pvtuagokas. 

Private  and  public  instruction  should  be  connected,  as  far  as  possible, 
in  order  to  join  their  advantag&s  and  to  prevent  their  disadvantages. 

Where  this  is  impracticable,  the  light  of  a  good  school  is  always  better 
than  the  dark  prison  of  a  home  education ;  for  the  moral  character  is 
there  in  much  less  danger  than  with  bad  domestic  tutors,  and  in  an 
impure  and  narrow  family  life.  The  best  teacher  experiences  a  higher 
sense  of  his  vocation  with  a  greater  number  of  scholars ;  and  one  scholar 
stimulates  another ;  advantages  which  far  outweigh  the  exclusive  devotion 
of  a  teacher  to  a  few  scholars.  QriNcriLiAN. 

Man  should  raise  himself,  by  instruction,  to  a  state  pleasinp;  to  God, 
and  of  true  freedom ;  and  to  a  condition  of  mind  desiring  only  what  is 
good. 

The  truly  educated  man  enjoys  the  most  beautiful  and  delightful  results ; 
passionlessfless,  fearlessness,  freedom. 
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Those  who  haye  enjoyed  education  and  instruction,  are  truly  free. 

Epictetus. 

To  establish  the  reason  as  the  universal  gOTerning  power,  is  tlie  purpose 
of  true  education. 

For  real  human  life  consists  in  this :  to  govern  all  the  actions  according 
to  reasoning  insight,  so  that  our  nature  slull  come  into  a  course  of  life 
accordant  with  reason,  which  is  given  us  as  a  guide  to  virtue. 

The  highest  good  and  happiness  consists  in  virtue ;  the  greatest  evil  ia 
the  want  of  it  Tlie  StoicB, 

Every  one  must  be  brought  up,  as  far  as  possible,  according  to  his 
character. 

Not,  that  is,  according  to  its  faults,  but  according  to  the  noble  qualities 
of  it 

We  ought  in  no  respect  to  contend  against  nature. 

Each  one  ought  to  develop  his  own  peculiar  traits  (not  being  vicious) ; 
and  not  to  endeavor  after  such  as  are  foreign  to  him. 

His  own  peculiar  characteristics  are  best  suited  to  every  man ;  but  he 
must  be  a  strict  judge  of  his  own  traits  and  failings. 

Kspecially,  endeavors  should  be  made,  not  so  much  to  acquire  qualities 
which  nature  has  not  granted,  as  rather,  to  bo  rid  of  the  faults  which  each 
of  us  is  subject  to.  Ciceuo. 

The  ancients  educated  their  children  not  merely  by  talking  to  them, 
but  also,  and  especially,  by  means  of  examples  and  actions ;  in  order 
that  what  they  acquired  might  remain  in  their  minds  not  as  a  science, 
but  as  a  natui'o  and  custom  inseparable  from  them ;  not  as  a  thing  learned, 
but  as  an  inherited  possession. 

When  during  a  consultation  on  this  point  one  asked  Agesilaus,  What 
children  should  be  taught  ?  ho  answered.  What  they  will  have  to  do  when 
they  become  men.  Montaigne. 

Although  man  is  by  nature  a  domesticated  being,  it  is  only  by  educa- 
tion that  he  becomes  the  best  of  all  created  beings  on  earth,  and  the 
/nearest  to  God. 

But  if  ho  grows  up  without  education,  or  with  only  a  poor  one,  he 
becomes  the  wildest  of  all  the  creatures  which  the  earth  produces. 

Plato. 

Man  is  an  excellent  being,  if  ho  is  truly  a  maa  .^cuylus. 

Reason  and  understanding  are,  in  man,  the  object  of  nature. 

To  this  end  must  be  directed  the  originating  of  man,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  his  habits. 

Further;  as  the  body  and  the  soul  are  two  distinct  powers,  so  has  the 
soul  itself  two  parts. 

One  of  these  possess  reason ;  the  other  none. 

Each  of  these  two  parts  has  its  own  faculties;  one,  those  of  the 
instincts ;  the  other,  that  of  thinking. 

As  the  body  precedes  the  soul  in  the  order  of  time,  so  does  the  unrea- 
soning part  of  the  soul  precede  the  reasoning  part 

This  is  easily  to  be  seen,  in  that  anger,  obstinacy,  and  passion,  are 
exhibited  by  a  child  as  soon  as  he  comes  into  the  world ;  but  reasoning, 
and  the  capacity  of  thought  come  with  time. 

Therefore  men  must  care  for  the  body  earlier  than  for  the  mind,  and 
next  for  the  passions;  for  the  latter  on  account  of  the  reason,  and  for  the 
fbrmer  on  account  of  the  souL  Aristotlb. 

I  perceive  that  you  bring  up  your  children  quite  too  tenderlj^' 
Your  desire  is,  to  be  a  good  mother. 
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But,  my  friend,  the  first  duty  of  a  good  mother  is,  not  so  much  to  see 
that  you  secure  to  your  children  proper  susceptibilities,  as  to  accustom 
them  as  early  as  possible  to  what  is  the  basis  of  every  virtue ;  to  modera- 
tion, and  the  control  of  their  animal  instincts. 

You  must  also  beware  lest  instead  of  a  tender  mother,  you  play  the 
part  of  a  flatterer. 

Children  who  are  brought  up  delicately  from  their  earliest  youth,  must 
necessarily  be  unable  to  resist  the  impulse  of  their  instincts,  which  is 
always  so  powerful. 

It  is  therefore  your  duty,  my  love,  to  educate  your  children  so  that  their 
nature  shall  not  receive  any  wrong  direction.  This  latter  happens  when 
the  love  of  pleasure  gains  the  control  of  their  minds,  and  when  their 
bodies  are  accustomed  always  to  require  pleasant  sensations ;  so  that  the 
latter  become  feeble  and  excitable  and  the  former  disinclined  to  all  labor 
and  exertion. 

Therefore  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  that  we  should  exercise  our 
pupils  most,  in  what  they  dislike  most ;  although  they  make  sad  faces  at 
it  and  are  made  unhappy. 

There  is  no  surer  means  of  causing  them,  instead  of  becoming  slaves  to 
their  passions  and  thereby  disinclined  to  labor,  and  controlled  by  their 
animal  impulses,  to  acquire  an  early  respect  for  what  is  beautiful  and 
noble,  and  to  enjoy  themselves  in  this,  instead  of  the  former. 

Theano,  th6  wife  of  Pythagora», 

"  The  man  who  knows  himself,"  says  Cicero,  "  will  find  in  himself 
traces  of  the  divine;  and  by  conducting  as  a  representation  of  the  divine, 
will  avoid  experiencing  or  doing  any  thing  which  may  shame  this  great 
gift  of  God. 

"  When  ho  has  thoroughly  investigated  and  rigorously  proved  himself, 
he  will  become  aware  with  what  high  endowments  nature  usheis  him  into 
life,  and  how  many  means  he  possesses  of  attaining  wisdom. 

**  Man  stands  in  the  world  with  endowments  of  mind  and  soul  which, 
although  they  rest  as  it  wore  under  a  veil,  will  still  in  the  end,  when  ho 
shall  have  made  use  of  their  full  strength,  at  the  same  time  keeping  wis- 
dom near  him  as  a  guide,  raise  him  to  the  condition  of  a  good  and  there- 
fore of  a  happy  man. 

To  bring  man  to  the  attainment  of  this  end  by  instruction  and  educa- 
tion, is  the  high  task  of  the  educator^s  art  No  other  or  loftier  purpose 
can  be  set  before  him,  than  to  develop  the  natural  man  into  an  intellectual 
and  moral  man. 

For,  this  purpose  is  the  promotion  of  human  dignity  and  the  bettering 
of  human  destiny  and  human  dignity  of  human  nature ;  in  which  the 
voice  of  God  speaks. 

What  offers  to  man  a  sure  guide  ? 

Wisdom  only,  and  alone ;  a  part  of  which  it  is,  to  preserve  uncontami- 
nated  and  uninjured,  the  inward  genius.  M.  Adkelius  Antoninus. 

We  should  not  only  be  willing  to  be  of  service  to  the  young,  but  should 
also  not  vex  them,  either  by  words  or  actions ;  but  use  the  best  means 
of  teaching  them  to  pray,  to  be  orderly,  moderate,  obedient,  fnithful, 
quiet  and  truthful;  not  to  curse  nor  scold^  and  to  keep  themselves 
virtuous  in  words  and  gestures. 

God^s  requirements  from  us  are  that  we  assiduously  use  all  menns  of 
inducing  and  protecting  the  young,  so  that  they  shall  not  become  fleshly, 
ill-nurtured,  dissolute  persons,  as  is  very  soon  the  case  when  thcx^r^  not 
kept  under  careful  discipline. 

For  our  «wn  experience  shows  us  that  youth  are  like  tinder,  and  easily 
become  too  much  excited  by  what  is  bad  and  wicked. 
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Children  are  put  under  a  taskmaster,  that  ho  may  instruct  them,  have 
care  of  them,  and  keep  them  confined  as  if  in  a  prison. 

But  why,  and  how  long  ? 

Shall  the  severe  discipline  and  confinement  of  the  taskmaster,  and  this 
constraint  and  servitude  of  the  children  endure  permanently  ? 

By  no  means ;  it  is  to  last  only  for  a  certain  period ;  until  the  child  is 
grown  up. 

This  obedience,  prison  and  discipline  are  for  the  best  good  of  the  child ; 
that  at  the  proper  time  he  may  become  the  master  and  inheritor  of  his 
property,  and  may  rightfully  use  it 

For  it  is  not  at  all  the  intention  and  will  of  the  father  of  the  child,  that 
his  child  shall  always  remain  under  the  taskmaster,  and  be  always  cor- 
rected with  the  rod,  but  his  intention  is  that  by  means  of  the  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  taskmaster  he  may  become  more  fit  to  manage  his 
inheritance,  when  he  is  grown  up. 

If  a  respectable  man  should  all  his  life  do  no  other  good  thing  than  only 
to  bring  up  his  child  aright  in  the  fear  of  God,  it  is  my  opinion  that  ho 
would  have  done  enough  for  him,  even  if  he  should  never  go  to  St.  James' 
or  to  Rome. 

The  greatest  work  you  can  do  is,  to  bring  up  your  child  aright. 

I  do  not  mean  that  you  ought  to  begin  by  seeing  that  ho  is  silent  in  the 
c  a  lie,  but  by  seeing  that  he  docs  not  learn  to  curse  and  to  scold. 

Let  people  say,  if  they  will,  that  children  learn  cui'sing  and  vices  before 
they  know  what  they  are. 

We  should  bring  up  our  children  to  learn  God*s  word,  to  know  God,  to 
fear  him  and  to  believe  in  him ;  for  a  father  should  be  the  bishop  and 
pastor  of  his  own  house ;  since  the  same  office  belongs  to  him  over  his 
own  children  and  family,  that  a  bishop  has  over  his  people. 

Are  we  not  fools  ?  For  we  can  make  heaven  and  hell  serviceable  to  our 
children,  and  still  pay  no  attention  to  it 

For  how  does  it  help  you  if  you  are  never  so  pious  for  yourself,  but  are 
neglectful  of  the  bringing  up  of  your  children  ? 

The  true  family  worship  is  to  educate  your  children  well. 

Otherwise,  we  go  up  to  the  temple,  and  sacrifice  to  God,  blindly,  like 
the  Jew;S. 

Tliose  pei'sons  ruin  their  children,  who*  knowingly  neglect  them,  and 
let  them  grow  up  without  instruction  and  discipline  in  the  Lord. 

Luther. 

Most  tiachers  sow  plants  instead  of  seeds ;  do  not  proceed  from  the 
most  simple  principles. 

First  the  senses  should  be  exercised;  then  the  memory,  then  the 
understanding,  and  lastly,  the  judgment ;  and  all  by  commencing  as 
science  does,  with  an  induction. 

The  pupil  should  learn  nothing  by  rote  which  he  has  not  already  com- 
prehended. 

He  should  learn  nothing  which  is  not  useful  either  for  one  or  another 
condition  in  life. 

All  the  studies  must  form  one  whole ;  must  proceed  from  one  root 

Pupils  should  learn,  not  only  to  understand,  but  also  to  express  what 
tbev  understand. 

Speech,  and  knowledge  of  things,  must  proceed  together. 

Reading  and  writing  should  be  learned  together. 

Actual  intuition  of  things  is  the  most  important  part  of  instruction. 

From  this  proceeds  actual  knowledge ;  what  is  perceived  by  the  senses 
clings  fastest  in  the  memory ;  for  which  reason  pictures  are  to  be  recom- 
mended. 
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Every  art  is  learned  by  practice.  The  tether  must  do  the  work  before 
the  scholar  does  it  Comeni  us. 

The  best  mode  is  to  make  the  children  leam  the  most  useful  things. 

Learning  is  only  an  ornament 

Therefore  the  child  himself  must  leam  to  form  opinions ;  to  which  end 
instruction  should  often  be  given  orally. 

Justice  and  desire  for  knowledge  must  be  planted  in  the  child ;  he  must 
likewise  be  early  instructed  in  morality ;  which  represents  virtue  in  a 
lovely  form. 

The  actions  of  a  young  person  constitute  the  truest  touchstone  of 
what  ho  has  learned.  Montaigne. 

Few  rules  should  be  given  to  children ;  but  these  should  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

It  is  best  that  rules  should  be  found  out  by  the  practice  of  them. 

Children  should  be  managed  with. kindness  and  suitably  to  tlieir  char- 
acter. 

We  should  watch  against  all  affectation  in  children,  and  should  keep 
them  natural,  and  presei*ve  the  beauty  of  their  character. 

For  your  children  especially,  what  they  learn  should  not  be  made  a 
burden. 

Children  should  not  bo  overburdened  with  plays ;  the  best  arc  those 
they  contrive  themselves. 

Children's  lessons  should  not  be  made  a  servile  labor  to  them. 

Even  tlicir  sports  would  become  disgustful  to  them  if  they  were  forced 
to  them. 

Children  should  be  influenced  to  love  to  leam,  and  should  only  bo  made 
to  work  when  they  are  inclined  to. 

Still,  children  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  idle  ;  and  must  be  accus- 
tomed to  drop  occupations  which  are  pleasant  to  them,  to  take  up  others 
not  so  agreeable.  Lockr. 

Precocious  boys  and  youths  may  fancy  they  are  doing  a  good  thing, 
when,  at  a  time  when  those  of  their  own  age  are  enjoying  themselves  with 
really  childish  occupations,  they  are,  as  it  were,  acting  a  part  in  the  soci- 
ety of  adults,  are  treated  by  them  as  equals,  participate  in  their  equivocal 
and  often  immoral  amusements,  make  a  figure  in  the  eyes  of  vain  girls 
and  frivolous  women,  actually  enter  into  a  lover's  relations  with  them,  and 
altogether  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  had  long  outgrown  the  children's 
school,  and  attained  to  the  condition  of  young  men,  who  are  beginning, 
afler  their  fashion,  to  enjoy  the  life  of  the  great  and  polished  world. 

But  they  are  not  conscious  how  indescribably  repulsive  this  unnatural 
amphibious  standing  makes  them  to  all  men  of  correct  feeling  and  under- 
standing; and  how  far  they  are  inferior  to  those  boys  and  youths  who  pre- 
serve their  gay  free  and  innocent  state  of  mind  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  them,  and  which  affords  them  a  pleasurable  relaxation  from  their 
hours  of  labor ;  who  preserve  the  character  of  pure  youthfulness. 

What  would  tht  ancient  Greeks  or  Romans  say,  to  see  our  youths  and 
boys,  at  an  age  when  they  ought  to  be  enjoying  themselves  with  their 
companions,  appearing  in  the  guise  of  a  modem  dandy,  flitting  from  one 
gay  ball  to  another,  regularly  attending  the  theatre,  playing  tlie  squire  of 
dames  or  the  tender  shepherd  at  tea-parties,  introducing  and  singing  the 
newest  opera  airs,  and  busied  with  all  the  little  and  pitiful  affaira  which 
the  highest  taste  of  the  cultivated  and  modish  world  finds  so  beautiful, 
delightful  and  magnificent  V 

The  youth  precociously  trained  has  no  youth ;  and  when  he  becomes  a 
man,  no  pleasure  and  no  amusement. 

We  must  declare  that  all  those  fathers  and  mothers  are  deluded,  who, 
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AS  is  unfortunately  so  often  the  case,  are  not  as  zealous  about  anything 
else  as  they  are  in  using  every  possible  means  to  make  their  sons,  in  their 
earliest  youth,  half-meu-of-society.  Kour. 

As  with  plants,  neglect  or  care  in  their  tender  youth  contributes  prin- 
cipally to  their  decay  or  flourishing ;  and  as  the  immeasurable  growth  of 
the  Roman  Empire  was^ justly  ascribed  to  the  courage  and  wisdom  of 
thoae  six  kings  who  governed  and  protected  its  childhood,  so,  without 
doubt,  the  training  and  education  of  boyhood,  and  even  at  an  earlier  age, 
even  if  it  is  unobserved,  and  is  noticed  by  no  one,  have  an  influence  not 
equalled  by  the  most  persevering  and  assiduous  industry  in  after  years. 

Bacon. 

To  care  for  their  children  so  that  they  may  secure  in  this  world  a  good 
bringing  up,  gold  and  wealth,  and  honor,  is  in  this  life  almost  the  whole 
object  of  parents. 

But  for  what  is  trulv  good ;  for  virtue,  goodness,  honor  of  God ;  and  by 
good  instruction  to.brmg  ignorant  youth  early  to  this  possession  of  a  cul- 
tivated mind — ^these  are  very  little  thought  of 

To  inherit  mere  treasures  and  riches  is  not  always  good.  Often  a  young 
man  comes  thereby  to  destruction.  To  be  rich  without  good  discipline 
will  bring  but  little  prosperity. 

Better  things  are  offered  thee.  Therefore  is  it  that  thou,  high-minded 
father,  dost  seek  for  the  health  and  peace  of  thy  children  in  far  other 
ways.     Thy  efforts  are  directed  to  secure  what  is  really  useful  for  them. 

Your  faithful  commands  and  tireless  industry  shows  them  how  to  pre- 
serve themselves  from  unhapplness ;  and  your  always  wise  instruction 
retain  them  in  the  right  path  of  duty. 

Under  tho  influence  of  such  instruction,  their  souls  and  bodies  will  pros- 
per. And  such  care  on  tho  part  of  parents  will  do  still  more  good.  The 
stream  whose  fountain  rises  with  so  much  proflt  within  your  house,  will 
flow  out  of  it,  doing  good  as  it  goes.  ScnNBUBEB.     (Poem,) 

There  has  been  no  period  without  person;;  entertaining  the  delusion 
that  knowledge  and  education  are  to  be  considered  the  source  of  all  evils. 
There  was  even  a  time  when  Rousseau,  the  corypheas  of  this  class,  was 
worshipped;  Rousseau,  who  with  deceptive  and  glittering  eloquence, 
maintained  that  virtue  had  departed  in  proportion  as  the  sun  of  enlighten- 
ment had  risen  above  the  horizon,  and  that  with  philosophers  and  artists, 
luxury  and  vices  had  come  in ;  the  sciences  and  arts,  growing  out  of  vicas, 
astronomy  from  superstition,  eloquence  from  ambition,  hatred  or  flattery, 
geometry  from  avarice,  physics  from  curiosity,  morals  from  pride — these 
have  enticed  the  human  race  out  of  their  happy  natural  condition,  and 
betrayed  them  into  the  depths  of  their  present  misery. 

But  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  realms  of  science  and  arts  will  as  little 
be  injured  by  this  sort  of  declamation,  as  the  rage  of  atheism  has  availed 
to  overturn  the  everlasting  pillars  of  religion  in  the  human  soul,  it  does 
not  require  long  reflection  to  comprehend  that  Rousseau  and  his 
associates  are  viewing  entirely  and  only  from  the  misuse  of  the  sciences 
and  arts,  not  from  the  right  use  of  them,  and  blaming  the  latter  for  what 
can  only  be  charged  against  the  former ;  in  a  word,  that  they  are,  as  tho 
proverb  says,  throwing  away  the  child  and  the  bathing-tub  together. 

And  thus  will  it  be  to  the  end  of  time,  even  though  whole  armies  of 
Rousseaus,  like  Vandals,  should  overrun  Europe. 

With  unworthy  teachers  and  pupils,  science  and  education  will  bring 
harm  and  destruction,  like  a  sword  in  the  hands  of  nn  unskillful  man  ;  but 
under  the  charge  of  a  truly  wise  man,  they  hrin/^  endless  blpRsings.  ' 

But  jmt  as  certainly  as  man  was  created,  not  to  crawl  on  nil  fours  in  the 
depths  of  primeval  forests,  but  to  develop  his  mental  and  moral  fhculties. 
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as  plants  are  organized  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit,  just  so  certainly  he  needs 
education,  and  only  by  means  of  it  will  become  what  he  ought  to  become, 
man,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 

Where  error  is  prevailing,  I  will  shed  the  light  of  truth ;  where  burdens 
are  growing  wearisome,  I  will  inspire  renewed  strength ;  and  by  words 
and  by  poems,  I  will  consecrate  my  brethren  to  a  free  humanity. 

Though  deceit  and  delusion  fill  the  air  with  darkness,  soon  will  the 
clouds  of  night  scatter  away  into  silvery  stripes,  like  vapor.  God  did  not 
give  thee  m  vain  the  spirit  of  a  nobler  life.  Go,  and  shine,  whither  he 
calls  thee.  Voss.     (Poem.) 

What  can  be  baser  for  the  human  race  than  like  the  Sultan  Ibrahim,  to 
be  condemned  to  eternal  childhood  ? 
But  this  is  the  equivalent  of  completely  extirpating  all  morality. 

Author  of  ^^  Fhilosophie  de  la  nature?^ 

Enlightenment  is  the  progress  of  man  out  of  his  self-incurred  minority. 
Minority  is  the  lack  of  the  power  of  using  one's'  own  undei-standing 
without  the  guidance  of  another.  Kant. 

The  substance  of  enlightenment — that  which  is  made  {he  subject  of  it — 
what  must  be  conceived  under  the  form  of  it — is  included  in  the  three 
great  questions :  What  must  I  do  to  become  what  as  a  purely  intellectual 
being  I  ought  to  become,  and  what  as  a  purely  experimental  being,  I  must 
become  ?     What  ought  I  to  do  ?    What  can  I  hope  for  ? 

This  is  the  center  and  focus  of  all  proper  and  real  enlightenment ;  to 
which  are  and  must  be  related  all  material  which  may  accidentally  become 
the  subject  of  enlightenment 

This  true  enlightenment  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  all  other 
knowledge  and  thought  is,  as  means,  positively  or  negatively  subordinated 
to  it,  as  to  a  compend  of  all  truth  which  is  worthy  of  being  known,  which 
is  interwoven  with  the  essential  being  and  the  real  purpcse  of  humanity, 
and  which  is  immediately  interesting. 

These  three  great  questions,  which  comprehend  the  one  great  sacred 
principle  of  humanity,  and  the  clear  answer  to  which  will  bring  out 
clearly  the  consciousness  of  the  idea  of  the  one  principle,  so  that  the  will 
which  can  comprehend  only  what  is  thus  grasped  by  the  consciousness, 
can  comprehend  it  and  govern  itself  by  it, — ^these  three  questions  have  no 
other  purpose  than  harmony  of  thought,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  poFsible 
a  will  in  harmony  with  itself  and  with  the  whole  world  of  reasoning  minds. 

He  who  has  once  listened  to  this  music  of  »the  spheres — which  however 
is  only  heard  by  the  ear  of  the  moral  nature — has  raised  himself  to  the  level 
of  humanity ;  and  belongs  among  the  elect,  who  do  not  vainly  wear  the 
human  shape.  Gmeiliko. 

The  true  victories,  the  only  ones  which  we  need  never  lament,  are  those 
won  over  the  dominion  of  ignorance. 

The  employment  most  honorable,  and  most  profitable  to  the  people,  is 
to  labor  for  the  diffusion  and  extension  of  the  ideas  of  men. 

Nafoleon  Bokaparte. 

Training,  cultivation  and  enlightenment  are  modifications  of  social  life ; 
results  of  the  industry  and  efforts  of  men  towards  improving  their  social 
condition.  Mekdelssobn. 

Man  becomes  greater  in  proportion  as  he  learns  to  know  himself  and  his 
powers. 

If  man  possesses  the  consciousness  of  what  he  is,  he  will  soon  oIfo  learn 
what  he  ought  to  be ;  let  him  have  a  theoretical  respect  for  himself,  and 
a  practical  will  soon  follow. 
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It  18  Tain  to  expect  great  progress  from  the  good  tendencies  of  man  ; 
for  in  order  to  become  better  he  must  already  be  good.  For  this  same 
reason,  the  revolution  in  man  must  proceed  from  the  theoretical  conscious- 
ness of  his  being ;  ho  must  be  theoretically  good,  in  order  to  be  practi- 
odly  so ;  and  the  surest  preparation  for  a  course  of  action  consistent  with 
itself  is  the  theoretical  conviction  that  the  essential  part  of  man  exists 
only  in  unity  and  through  unity. 

For  man,  having  once  reached  this  conviction,  will  also  sec  that  unity 
in  will  and  action  must  be  as  natural  and  necessary  to  him  as  the  main- 
tenance of  his  existence. 

And  from  this,  he  will  further  observe,  tliat  unity  in  will  and  action 
are  as  natural  to  him  as  the  mechanism  of  his  body,  and  the  unity  of  his 
consciousness.  Scuelling.  • 

True  enlightenment  is  characterized,  not  so  much  by  extended  knowl- 
edge and  insight,  as  by  correct  estimation  and  valuation  of  all  that  men 
know  and  undertake ;  by  the  correct  reference  of  all  things  to  their  pur- 
poses, and  ultimately  to  the  highest  destiny  of  humanity ;  and  lastly, 
and  especially,  by  man^s  endeavor  to  free  himself,  in  opinion  and  action, 
from  the  influence  and  absolute  authority  of  all  other  men,  and  of  his  own 
previous  opinions. 

Enlightenment  itself,  or  the  efforts  which  the  enlightened  person  makes, 
not  only  to  diffuse  his  own  views  and  to  relieve  other  men  from  the  en'ors 
which  he  feels  himself  free  from,  but  also  to  awake  in  others  an  independ- 
ent and  free  activity  of  thought  and  action,  and  to  render  them  capable  of 
and  inclined  to  the  investigation  of  truth  and  the  renunciation  of  preju- 
dice:— ^this  pursuit  can  be  successfully  followed  only  by  one  who  is 
acquainted  with* the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  the  natural  course  of  its 
development,  its  inward  and  outward  obstacles,  and  with  the  original  and 
subsequent  accidental  connexions  between  the  impulses  of  the  heart  and 
the  tendencies  of  the  tastes,  on  one  hand,  and  the  procedure  of  the  think- 
ing part  of  our  nature  on  the  other. 

Aside  from  these  views  and  convictions,  nothing  can  result  from  enlight- 
enment, except  what  has  too* often  beeir  in  operation :  a  rebellious  attack 
upon  the  same  freedom  of  opinion  which  man  ought  to  possess  for  himself 
and  to  allow  or  restore,  without  limitation,  to  others ; — a  well-meant  des- 
potism over  the  intellects  and  opinions  of  others ; — ^an  unnatural  pouring 
in  of  new  knowledge  with  the  existing  mass  which  has  no  related  and 
connecting  materials  in  it ;  an  operation  of  which  the  best  result  mu.st  be 
the  rejection  by  the  latter  of  the  new  addition,  whose  conjunction,  if  en- 
forced, would  break  up  all  connection,  and  all  that  beneficial  union  which 
gives  to  our  knowledge  its  principle  value  and  interest 

C.  C.  E.  ScnuH). 

The  chief  problem  of  education  must  be,  not  only  to  communicate  to 
youth  in  an  intelligible  manner  the  sum  of  what  man  as  man  needs  to 
know,  but  also  to  develop  harmoniously  and  naturally  the  various  facul- 
ties of  the  soul,  so  that  the  pupil  himself  shall  learn  how  to  investigate 
further  after  truth,  and  shall  choose  for  his  guides  in  life,  the  noble  and 
most  elevated  ideas  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  holy ;  and  lastly, 
that  by  gradual  accustoming,  in  earnestness  mingled  with  love,  he  may  bo 
led  in  the  road  of  right,  morality,  religion  and  virtue. 

True  enlightenment  consists  in  this ;  that  man  rightly  comprehend  his 
moral  destiny,  always  have  it  before  his  eyes,  refer  to  it  all  the  manifold 
phenomena  within  and  without  him,  and  observe  everything  from  its 
proper  point  of  view.  IBevdenreich. 

It  is  not  merely  true  that  all'  enlightenment  of  the  understanding  is 
yaluable  only  so  far  as  it  reacts  upon  the  character.    It  also  proceeds,  to 
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a  certain  extent,  from  the  character ;  for  the  road  to  the  head  must  pasa 
through  the  heart 

Development  of  the  susceptibilities  is  thus  a  pressing  need  of  the  age; 
not  only  because  it  is  a  means  of  rendering  increased  insight  eflQcicntly 
useful  in  actual  life,  but  also  because  it  stimulates  to  the  improvement  of 
insight  Schiller. 

We  do  not  divert  men  from  error  merely  by  contradicting  their  foolish 
words,  but  by  dissolving  out  of  them  the  spirit  of  their  errors. 

It  does  not  help  one  to  see,  to  describe  to  him  the  night,  and  its  dark 
colors  and  shadows.  We  can  show  what  the  night  is  only  by  lighting  up ; 
and  what  blindness  is,  by  covering  the  eyes. 

Just  as  little  will  one  learn  the  right  path  to  a  place  by  being  led  about 
through  all  the  side  streets  where  he  might  go  astray.         Pestalozzi. 

Enlightenment  in  an  empty  heart  is  mere  memorizing,  however  it  may 
add  to  the  acnteness  of  the  mind.  J.  P.  F.  Richteil 

Why  can  not  law  and  a  fixed  order  of  each  thing  with  all,  complete 
what  clear  reason  has  begun  ? 

One  who  doubts  upon  this  point,  must  receive  it  as  the  first  law  of  na- 
ture that  the  human  race,  sold  under  the  dominion  of  evil,  can  not  attain 
to  any  better  condition ;  and  that  its  clearest  and  surest  principles  must 
for  ever  remain  false  and  delusive  words. 

But  if  this  is  not  so ;  if  infinite  space  has  resolved  itself  into  stars  and 
Buns ;  and  chaos,  under  the  laws  of  nature,  has  been  reduced  into  a  reg- 
ular course,  then  let  us,  in  this  chaos  of  men  on  our  earth,  not  doubt  of 
the  same  desirable  consummation,  but  rather,  with  good  courage,  contribute 
our  utmost  to  bring  it  about 

Light  is  the  quietest  and  strongest  element  in  nature.  By  its  rapid 
beams,  by  its  direct,  continued,  noiseless  action,  it  enlivens  and  purifies 
nature,  wakes  and  paints  the  slumbering  blossoms,  or  causes  other  colors 
to  fade.     It  is  the  eternal  agent  of  incessant  creative  power. 

So  should  our  efibrts  be  for  posterity ;  and  all  their  reward,  that  by 
them,  as  b^  the  absorbed  rays  of -light,  a  neV  and  beautiful  creation  shall 
arise.  Heiidek. 

It  is  perhaps  not  hard  to  understand  why  so  many  persons  prefer  dark- 
ness to  light ;  night  to  the  brightness  of  day. 

The  fault  may  lie  in  the  organization  of  tticir  senr;orium,  which  can  not 
bear  lieht 

Let  tne  owl  be  asked  whether  day  or  night  affonls  it  the  most  pleasant 
sensations  ? 

But  there  may  be  a  fhult  on  the  part  -of  the  enlightcners  themselves. 
Thev  may  disseminate  harmful  sparks  of  fire  instead  of  the  light  of 
truth — ^may  introduce  more  of  corruption  among  men,  than  of  moral 
improvement 

The  visionary,  the  alchymist,  the  mystery-monger,  as  much  think 
themselves  enlightened,  as  other  men  think  them  fools,  or  what  tliey  are. 

Enlightenment  is  recognition  of  truth,  rejection  of  prejudice,  delusion 
and  superstition. 

In  order  to  diffuse  enlightenment  more  generally,  the  intellectual  faculties 
should  first  be  as  much  as  possible  brought  under  good  reputation ;  and 
instruction,  encouragement  to  progress,  and  to  the  investigation  of  the 
truth,  roust  be  made  universal 

Otherwise,  there  would  never  be  more  than  a  few  en]ightene<l  persons ; 
and  there  would  be  very  many  who*  would  injure  and  persecute  them. 

Weikakd. 

As  the  sun  is  the  central  point  of  our  phinetaiy  system,  so  that  our  earth, 
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as  well  as  the  other  planets  aod  their  moons,  circling  round  it,  doriTe 
from  it  light  and  heat,  so  does  reason,  as  the  means  of  knowing  the  eternal 
and  divine,  and  according  to  the  same  laws  of  nature,  constitute  the  cen- 
tral point  of  all  the  other  faculties  of  the  mind  and  soul. 

But  if  education,  instead  of  improving,  is  not  to  he  injurious,  and  is 
not  to  lead  the  pupils  in  paths  of  error — ^if  instead  of  blessing  it  is  not  to 
bring  only  cursing  and  destruction,  by  skillfully  perverting  men  from  their 
proper  course,  it  is  necessary  that  the  development  of  the  reason  should 
not  only  not  be  neglected,  as  is  the  custom  especially  in  a  period  of  partial 
enlightenment,  but  it  ought  to  be  managed  with  a  special  view  o[ 
enabling  each  one  of  the  &culties  to  be  cultivated  in  the  way  that  nature 
prescri^. 

For  this  reason,  religious  and  moral  education,  in  which  the  reason 
perfects  itself,  unfolds  its  flowers,  and  bears  its  fruit,  must  be  a  permanent 
and  principal  department  of  it 

The  conscience,  whose  power  man  feels  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
of  base  passions,  and  knows  that  what  he  does  is  wrong,  should  receive 
early  and  solicitous  care ;  in  order  that  the  soul  may  not  deny  its  own 
pure  nature,  or  its  laws. 

That  susceptibility,  which  we  denominate  the  conscience,  is  nothing 
but  the  complaining  voice  of  the  souL  It  is  the  immortal  part  of  man,, 
speaking. 

He  only  is  truly  free,  who  obeys  this  voice,  the  law  of  his  soul,  whichi 
can  only  desire  what  God  wills.  J^scuokks. 

In  truth,  what  more  elevates  the  soul,  or  more  encourages  virtue, 
enlarges  and  refines  the  impulses  of  the  heart,  as  lofty  opinions  of  the 
object  of  our  existence?  The  universe,  unlimited;  infinite  sj)ace  and 
time ;  the  sun  which  shines  upon  us,  a  spark  from  some  superior  sun ;  our 
immortal  soul,  allied  to  immortals,  and — if  it  obeys  God,  destined  tO' 
God^s  happiness.  Wieland. 

If  childhood  is  educated  according  to  the  measure  of  its  powers,  they 
will  continually  grow  and  increase ;  while  if  forced  beyond  their  strength, 
they  decrease,  instead  of  increasing.  Augustine. 

During  the  first  seven  years,  the  child  is  pure  and  simple,  like  soft  wax.. 

With  the  departure  of  boyhood  comes  the  period  when  the  child  takes 
up  all  manner  of  faults ;  partly  from  his  own  tendencies,  partly  from  hia 
imitation  of  the  evil  which  he  sees.  As  the  body  grows,  the  mind 
increases  along  with  it,  and  the  secret  feelings  burst  into  flame. 

Deficiencies  in  true  education  arc  the  source  of  delusion  and  of  all 
transgressions ;  the  chief  cause  of  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  mind. 

In  order  that  the  invisible  mind  may  be  the  dwelling  of  the  invisible- 
God,  the  characteristic  endowments  of  men  are  in  the  need  of  instruction. 

Philo. 

The  design  of  education,  is,  in  one  hand,  the  development  of  what^ 
though  undeveloped,  is  capable  of  development,  from  dependence  to  inde- 
pendence; and  on  the  other  hand,  likeness  to  God;  that  is,  harmony; 
health  of  the  bodily  and  spiritual  organism,  so  that  it  shall  enjoy  the 
utmost  sense  of  life  and  activity  of  which  its  organization  renders  it  capa- 
ble; that  all  tho  functions  of  the  corporeal  life  shall  be  harmoniously 
active ;  that  the  mind  shall  also  be  harmonious ;  to  the  end  that  in  thought 
truth,  in  will  freedom,  in  feeling  love,  shall  be  the  star  and  center  of  life. 

But  the  character  also  has  its  needs. 

Ho  who  undertakes  to  educate  it,  must  himself  love  freedom ;  for  he  is 
to  educate  free  men. 

Freedom  from  passions  and  desires,  from  prejudice  and  superstition, 
that  freedom  which  finds  its  life  and  essence  in  law  and  in  self-denial. 
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that  freedom  which  knows  that  man  has  within  himself  the  source  of  his 
pain  and  pleasure,  and  that  he  only  is  free  who  frees  himself— is  the  first 
requisite  of  a  teacher.  Kaul  Scuuidt. 

Man  takes  his  place  upon  the  scene  of  life,  provided  with  hodllj  and 
mental  endowments  suc]|  as  no  other  being  has,  that  we  know. 

All  that  he  can  become  appears  as  a  seed  which  awaits  its  development; 
a  flower  from  which  the  fruit  will  be  developed,  and  under  &vorabIe  cir- 
cumstances will  ripen. 

As  in  other  organized  beings,  this  development  and  training  partly, 
&II0W  unvarying  natural  laws  without  needing  any  help  from  without 

The  body  grows,  its  members  enlarge  and  become  useful  Manifold 
impulses  appear.  The  senses  receive  impressions  from  the  outer  world. 
The  reason  becomes  active,  and  even  in  its  most  imperfect  manifestation 
gives  a  character  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  animal  creation,  not 
merely  in  degree,  but  in  kind. 

But,  unlike  animals,  man  has  more  need  of  foreign  aid,  from  the 
moment  of  birth  to  the  period  of  childhood  and  youth. 

This  aid  must  supply  the  place  of  the  instinct  of  animals,  and  of  the 
services  which  he  afterwards  receives  from  the  free  activity  of  his  matured 
reason. 

Without  constant  care  and  protection,  the  body,  which  man  has  in 
common  with  beasts,  is  in  constant  danger  of  ii\jury  or  death. 

Without  the  aid  of  other  reasoning  beings,  that  quality  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  the  unreasoning,  can  never  approach  that  grade  of 
completeness  which  its  original  perfectibility  will  admit ;  and  the  highest 
of  its  endowments,  the  reason,  which  is  founded  upon  independent  action, 
would,  though  it  might  attain  to  some  strength,  with  difficulty  attain  to 
that  fixed  grade  of  elevation  in  which  only  it  can  appear  as  entirely 
perfected. 

AVithout  instruction  from  others  the  mind  can  acquire  by  its  own  obser- 
vations upon  the  external  world,  some  inconsiderable  store  of  knowledge ; 
but  it  would  both  gain  this  slowly,  and  would  fiiil  to  gain  a  great  addi- 
tional mass. 

Therefore,  man  needs  education  and  instruction.  Niemetek. 

Training  is,  developing  according  to  an  idea. 

Nature  trains,  because  she  develops.  Art  trains  the  material  which  it 
derives  from  nature. 

The  training  of  a  faculty  takes  place,  so  far  as  man  ^^nn  perfect  that 
fiiculty ;  but  this  is  possible  only  in  proportion  as  it  is  strengthened. 

To  cause  a  faculty  to  need  an  increasing  amount  of  stimulus  to  activity, 
is  to  weaken  or  to  blunt  it  The  common*  induration  of  the  faculties  is 
nothing  else. 

The  faculties  are  strengthened,  as  they  are  made  more  cnpablc  of  stimu- 
lation; they  are  weakened,  in  like  manner,  when  their  activity  is  not 
suffictentiy  excited.    This  is  pampering  or  weakening  them. 

The  perfection  of  a  faculty  as  to  its  original  nature,  in  the  progress  of 
its  existence,  consists  in  its  elevation;  as  to  its  development,  in  its 
strength. 

SiAce  the  mind  of  man  is  destined  to  endless  development,  it  must  in 
like  manner  develop  its  individuality  also. 

Human  development  appears  as  a  progress  from  an  undistinguished 
condition ;  as  the  gradual  assumption  of  more  and  more  distinctness  of 
character  and  fonn,  and  movement  from  chaos  into  self-consciousness. 

The  more  virtue  there  is  in  roan,  from  childhood  upwards,  the  more 
does  he  long  after  development  and  cultivation. 

The  training  of  every  man  therefore  p^l^^uJ)f^oi>cs  faculties  and  virtue  ; 
and  endeavors  to  de^^elop  them  as  far  as  possible. 
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Not  to  train  a  child  is,  to  permit  the  noblest  plant  in  the  garden  of  God 
to  languish. 

The  training  of  men  must  elevate  their  minds. 

Training  makes  men  free,  and  universalizes  them;  for  it  requires  a 
complete  development 

Lack  of  training  is  ignorance ;  the  activity  of  the  faculties  without 
training,  is  savageness. 

If  the  training  leads  to  variations  from  the  original  pattern,  that  is, 
from  nature,  it  becomes  mis-education. 

If  the  course  of  training  outruns  the  development,  so  that  the  powers 
are  overtasked,  this  is  over-education. 

The  same  term  is  applicable  when  the  training  transcends  the  appro- 
priate sphere  of  the  man. 

Education  which  is  imperfect^  and  without  any  plan,  is  nearly  related  to 
the  same.  Schwaiiz. 

The  purpose  of  true  education  can  only  be,  the  development  of  the 
bodily  and  intellectual  man,  so  that  each  of  his  faculties  may  reach  its 
highest  development,  in  the  utmost  possible  harmony  with  aU  of  them, 
and  that  the  reason  may  guide  them  all. 

What  man  needs,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  every  one,  in  every  situation, 
can  attain  for  hunself.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  object  which  does  not  admit 
of  distinct  statement — reason^s  ideal  of  a  perfect  maii  will  serve  a  measure 
of  attainment 

Maintaining  the  health  of  the  body ;  training  its  powers ;  developing 
and  sharpening  the  natural  understanding ;  enlightening  ideas  relative  to 
man  and  the  world ;  instructing  and  elevating  the  imagination,  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful,  the  noble,  the  great,  the  affecting,  the  rciined,  the  pleasing*; 
harmony  of  the  bodily  desires,  and  subjection  of  them  to  the  moral  laws 
of  the  reason ;  moderation  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  life, 
and  equanimity  in  the  want  of  them ;  reference  of  all  earthly  being  and 
action  to  the  other  side  the  grave ;  a  scene,  it  is  true,  unknown,  but  the 
idea  of  which  must  express  a  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  the  moral 
law,  and  of  a  living,  reasoning  being ;  these  are  the  objects  which  every 
man  should  seek  to  secure  for  himself  and  can  so  secure,  if  he  resolves  to 
do  so,  and  if  no  insuperable  physical  and  moral  obstacles  intervene. 

While  man  is  thus  learning  and  practicing  the  special  trade,  art  or 
science,  which  is  to  fit  him  tor  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  still  he  ought 
not  to  forget  the  ideal  which  should  always  be  before  him,  but  should 
be  mindful  of  the  symmetrical  development  of  his  whole  nature,  with  a 
view  of  his  higher  destiny. 

From  the  neglect  of  men  to  train  themselves  in  this  manner  to  true 
humanity,  and  to  carry  it  to  a  continually  greater  perfection,  arise  far 
the  greater  part  of  those  evils  which  oppress  our  polished  civil  life.  This 
is  the  source  of  intellectual  over-exertion,  which  ruins  the  body,  with  all 
its  sad  consequences,  of  lawless  wanderings  of  imagination,  of  enerva- 
tion and  weakness  from  excess  of  animal  enjojrments,  of  wild  egoism, 
which  destroys  all  happiness,  of  anarchic  tendencies,  and  even  of  devil- 
ish wickedness  though  accompanied  by  high  intellectual  cultivation. 

To  so  ill  balanced  a  training  as  this  the  condition  of  beasts,  which  Rous- 
seau prefers  to  it,  is  indisputably  preferable  to  it 

The  AuTHoit  of  The  Impulses  of  Reason, 

But  few  persons  have  the  talent  and  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  become, 
like  Pascal's  father,  the  teacher  of  their  children. 

But  the  child  should  not  too  easily  be  dismissed  from  his  home ;  for 
there  is  best  developed  his  own  proper  family  individuality,  which  he  con 
not  lose  without  injury  to  his  moral  character ;  and  his  removal  from  the 
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midst  of  his  family  drclo  at  an  early  age  often  estranges  him   from 
lather,  mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  for  life. 

But  although  public  instruction  is  usually  to  be  preferred  to  private  as 
being  better  by  its  nature,  still,  as  each  has  its  peculiar  disadvantages,  the 
change  from  the  latter  to  the  former  must  be  prepared  for ;  and  every 
educated  father  should  retain  the  right  of  protecting  his  child  against 
pedagogical  injustice,  and  of  watching  over  and  directing  his  progress. 

Von  Ammon. 

One  of  the  most  destructive  errors  in  education  is  the  idle  vanity, 
that  looks  for  everything  before  its  time,  and  will  have  fruit  before 
flowers ;  in  order  to  enjoy  the  astonishment  of  the  guests  at  seeing  the 
table  adorned  with  the  evidences  of  summer,  when  the  earth  without  is 
covered  with  snow  and  ice. 

Such  things  always  are  pleasing  to  the  eye,  even  when  their  growth  is 
not  natural  A  precocious  child,  however,' seldom  grows  up  into  a  valu^ 
able  man. 

It  is  true  that  nature,  who  leaves  nothing  unattempted,  sometimes  fonns 
men  in  whom,  as  in  the  gardens  of  Alcinous,  buds,  blossom?  and  leaves 
grow  together  on  the  same  branches,  outstripping  the  year  and  the  sea- 
eons  ;  but  to  endeavor  to  imitate  by  art  what  happens  as  by  a  miracle, 
sometimes,  and  seldom  enough,  is  not  only  folly,  but  a  sin  against  the 
laws  of  nature. 

The  appearance  of  universal  attainments  can  in  our  times  be  had 
very  cheaply. 

Wisdom  stands  in  the  market  place,  with  all  her  wares ;  and  even  from 
what  she  drops  out  of  her  lap,  can  a  right  beautiful  child^s  garden  be 
adorned. 

This  is  as  pleasant  as  it  w  easy ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  to 
the  vanity  of  a  mother,  that  she  takes  so  much  pride  in  her  little  angel 
adorned  with  learned  spangles,  without  reflecting  that  the  jeweled  orna- 
ments which  the  morning  lings  on  the  grass  in  the  meadow  glitter  still 
more  brightly,  and  yet  disappear  so  soon. 

The  father,  who  ought  better  to  know  this,  can  not  so  easily  be  for- 
given. 

Fathers  may  also  be  met  on  every  street  who,  because  the  laurel  wreaths 
do  not  early  fall  on  the  brows  of  their  sons,  torture  them  with  a  thorny 
crown  of  bitter  reproaches. 

This  is  not  love ;  it  is  the  vanity  of  the  carver  who  ascribes  the  bend- 
ing of  the  knee  before  the  imago  which  he  has  well  or  ill  carved  and 
painted,  to  himself  and  his  art. 

But  this  is  a  serious  matter.  Knowledge  is  no  doubt  good,  always 
useful,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  necessary.  It  is  not  however  the  fii^st 
thing  in  education,  but  the  second  and  third. 

The  first  thing  is  the  capacity  of  the  pupil,  in  all  its  relations ;  and  all 
knowing  and  learning,  whatever  its  design,  must  in  education  be  tii-st 
referred  to  this  capacity. 

Any  one  who  has  been  educated  much  in  appearance,  and  lacks 
capacity,  however  good  his  other  qualities,  can  not  be  on  good  terms  with 
himself. 

The  most  modest  persons  arc  found  among  those  who  possess  thor- 
ough knowledge ;  the  vanity  among  those  who,  being  unacquainted  with 
the  extent  of  their  department  of  learning*  believe  themselves  as  it 
were,  sovereigns  of  all  of  it,  because,  like  the  ancient  navigators,  they 
have  set  up  their  arms  upon  the  shore.  Fk.  Jacobs. 

The  beins  of  man  depends  upon  the  intelligent  ei«sence  which  proceeds 
from  the  pnmal  life,  or  God;  and,  like  God  himself,  has  for  its  destiny 
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.  only  its  selfdetennined  object,  yic,  the  tvk  of  portraying  ihiit  primal 
life ;  of  reproducing  the  image  of  God,  by  thought  and  action. 

Therefore  must  man  be  educatki  towards  a  dirine  rather  than  an  animal 
clyiracter ;  and  thd  future  man  should  be  so  guided  and  supported  by  the 
man  iJready  mature  as  that  he  may  be  enabled  himself  to  attain  the  same 
maturity,  and  may  himself  conduct  his  own  life  towards  its  destiny. 

AccorJingly,  the  child's  inborn  tendency  to  activity  must  be  stimula- 
ted, trained  and  made  a  pleasure ;  he  must  be  taught  independent  action, 
his  mind  must  be  trained,  and  the  feelings  of  justice  and  benevolence 
implanted  in  him. 

This  process  must  be  assisted  not  by  habit  merely,  but  by  instruction 
also :  which  is,  the  diligent  endeavor  so  to  guide  one  who  is  yet  unedu- 
cated that  he  shall  be  able  to  acquire  independently  for  himself  sucb 
knowledge  as  he  lacks ;  s^  that  he  may  perfect  himself  in  the  right 
course,  not  by  means  of  instinct,  but  consciously.  Ghasbk. 

Pedagogy  is  the  art  of  rendering  men  moral,  in  such  a  way  that,  taking 
them  to  be  natural  men,  they  shall  be  able  to  point  out  for  themselves  the 
way  to  be  r^enerated,  and  thus  to  change  their  first  nature  into  a  second, 
an  intelltetoal  oike,  in  such  a  manner  that  this  second  shall  become  ha- 
bitual. 

This  is  the  most  important  task  of  education,  to  eradicate  the  charac- 
teristic ideas,  thoughts  and  reflections  of  youth,  so  far  as  they  are  capable 
of  such ;  since  the  thoughts,  like  the  will,  ought  to  begin  witli  obedience. 

Ueoel. 

Man  is  wonderful,  placed  on  the  dividing  line  between  two  worlds. 

Belonging,  through  his  senses,  to  the  world  of  phenomena,  he  wanders 
with  the  beasts,  weaker  than  most  of  them,  helpless  and  without  any 
cuiding  instinct;  while  that  within  him  which  thinks,  which  governs 
him,  is  able,  when  a  time  comes  for  despising  every  earthly  good,  and 
even  for  holding  life  itself  worthless^  to  lift  him  bcvond  the  sphere  of  the 
world  of  the  senses,  and  to  secure  him  a  place  in  the  divine  world,  as  his 
proper  home. 

These  two  natures, — one  full  of  unbounded  pretensions,  which  it  is 
every  moment  vigorously  putting  forward,  and  tne  other  endowed  with 
unbending  dignity, — seem  paired  in  an  incompatible  manner ;  and  from 
the  moment  of  their  connection,  the  sentence  of  a  strife*  as  unrighteous  as 
irreconcilable,  seems  pronounced  against  them. 

Yes,  nature,  which  called  a  world  out  of  chaos,  and  has  composed  into 
unity  the  most  heterogeneous  elements,  has  contemplated  a  similar  union 
in  man,  and  has,  in  him,  not  forcibly  chained  together,  but  married,  the 
most  opposite  traits. 

When,  by  means  of  freedom,  these  elements  approach  each  other,  when 
the  impulses  of  the  mortal  nature  are  cleansed  and  purified  in  the  beams 
of  the  divine  part,  when  the  divine  nature,  without  derogation  from  its 
^P^i^Jt  clothes  itself  with  the  moral  pkrt,  and  thus  appears  as  love,  no 
longer  commanding  by  terror,  but  pleasing  by  mildness  and  earnestness, 
then  there  appears  a  complete  and  enrapturing  harmony,  of  which  ever)" 
other  union  of  the  material  and  spiritual  seems  only  a  repetition  or  re- 
flection. 

At  the  highest  point  of  this  union,  humanity  results. 

The  free  union  of  the  divine  and  the  earthly,  the  free  coincidence  of  the 
desires  and  impulses  with  the  law-regulated  requirements  of  the  reason, 
the  appearance  of  the  divine  dignity  in  the  guise  of  the  noble  and  eleva- 
ted— this  is  the  loftiest  triumph  of  man ;  and  the  purpose  of  these  efforts 
is  to  bring  about  precisely  that  ameliorated  condition  of  humanity,  in 
which  the  strife  of  the  discordant  elements  is  appeased. 
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To  train  up  youth  in  the  best  manner,  is  to  train  them  to  manhood — ^to 
humanitj'.  Pr.  Jacobs. 

*  If  education  had  always  proposed  to  itself  the  noblest  task,  it  would 
'  find  none  nobler  than  to  assist  in  so  developing  all  the  powers  of  man, 
that  they  shall  be  most  useful  in  the  service  of  virtue,  or  most  capable  of 
moral  uses.  Niemeyek. 

I  term  an  education  i^oblo,  in  proportion  as  it  interferes  with  the  dig- 
nity of  man. 

Instead  of  training  men  for  themselves,  they  are  too  often  educated 
only  for  others,  for  the  state,  or  even  for  some  particular  design,  profitable 
to  their  family. 

Instead  of  guiding  «them  to  wisdom,  they  are  taught  in  the  school  of 
shrewdness. 

Instead  of  training  them  in  a  moral  prudence  adapted  to  practical  life, 
^  more  concern  is  often  shown  to  secure  them  skill  in  pursuits  often  super- 
fluous, and  which  can  be  of  service  only  for  accidental  purposes  and  in 
certain  relations.  C.  C.  £.  ScniiiDT. 

Man  is  not  clay,  which  the  educator  or  the  moralist'can  model  at  his 
pleasure,  but  a  plant,  having  its  individual  nature  and  form,  and  capable 
only  of  being  cared  for  by  him  as  by  a  gardener,  raised  up  to  its  full 
growth,  and  brought  to  its  greatest  possible  perfection. 
;  The  educator  will  never  try  to  make  a  wild  apple-tree  bear  a  peach,  but 
will  try  to  make  it  bear  sweet  apples.  Gakve. 

If  the  future  man,  whose  mind,  at  his  birth,  appears  entirely  absorbed 
in  his  body,  should  remain  entirely  and  exclusively  under  the  influences 
about  him,  ho  could  and  would  only  become  a  natural  being,  without  be* 
coming  a  reasoning  one. 

His  destiny,  however,  is  within  the  realm  of  spirits;  whoso  citizen  he 
is  to  become. 

Man  can  only  develop  into  an  intellectual  being,  when  the  predomina^ 
ting  power  of  nature  is  broken  down,  and  forced  to  employ  itself  in  the 
service  of  the  mind. 
.  This  can  happen  only  by  means  of  the  operation  of  the  mind  itself. 

Only  by  the  influence  of  intellectual  powers,  can  the  seeds  which  lie 
within  human  nature  be  stimulated  to  their  higher  deyelopmcnt  and  un- 
folding. 

The  mind  is  the  real  I  in  man,  and  the  mental  nature  liis  essential 
nature.  The  body  is  only  a  temporary  organ,  vivified  and  upheld  by  the 
mind,  and  without  it,  falling  into  dust. 

As  the  child  can  only  become  a  man  by  being  among  men,  so  it  is  only 
by  means  of  men,  that  is,  by  means  of  the  intentional  co-operation  of 
other  men,  that  it  can  become  a  man  in  the  right  way  and  at  the  right 
time. 

Otherwise,  his  training  would  be  left  to  chance ;  and  a  long  time  would 
pass  before  the  child  would  attain  to  the  grade  of  independence ;  in  many 
cases,  also,  Uie  mental  influence  from  social  life  would  not  be  strong 
enough  to  counterbalance  the  overpowering  influence  of  nature  in  the 
child. 

It  is  only  by  the  intentional  co-operation  of  educated  men  that  the 
power  of  the  mind  can  be  so  strengthened  as  at  the  right  time  and  to  the 
proper  extent  to  overpower  the  forces  of  nature,  and  to  subject  them  to 
Itself. 

This  intentional  co-operation  is  called  education. 
.  It  is  education  which  affords  the  means  of  progress  ttom  a  condition 
of  merely  sensuous  activity  to  one  of  higher  intellectual  life ;  since  upon 
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it  the  imiDAture  man  depends  for  both  capacity  and  tendency  to  attain  to 
his  destiny. 

Bat  since,  as  was  obseired,  it  is  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  animal 
nature  which  alone  causes  education  to  be  efScient,  it  is  evident  that  the 
more  perfect  the  mind,  and  the  more  it  resembles  the  divine  mind,  so 
much  the  more  perfect  and  efficient  will  education  be. 

The  mind  which  generally  prevails  in  the  world  of  men  often  claims  to 
be  the  universal  mind;  and  the  reason  of  some  individual  is  not  seldom 
assumed  to  be  entitled  to  authority. 

This  interferes  with  the  universal  mind;  and  thus  arise  numerous 
errors,  winch  continually  produce  new  errors,  and  throw  men  into  sins 
and  destruction.  Gbafe. 

Why  is  man  cursed  in  so  many  ways  ?    Whv  must  so  many  special 
means  be  used  for  cultivating  the  intuition,  the  reflective  powers,  the 
memory,  the  feelings,  and  the  heart,  partly  by  special  teachers,   and^ 
partly  by  means  of  different  subjects  of  instruction  ? 

Can  not  instruction  in  mathematics  at  the  same  time  cultivate  the  sense 
of  beauty  and  of  order,  of  law,  and  of  cause  and  effect  ? 

Socrates  was  not  the  nurse,  as  he  called  himself,  but  the  mother,  of  his 
disciples.    * 

The  longer  the  child  is  fed  on  milk,  the  better  and  stronger  he  is. 

As  the  body  must  be  strengthened  before -bodily  labor  is  commenced, 
80  the  mind  must  hav9  grown  before  it  may  undertake  the  acquirement 
of  art  and  of  science.  Eduin  Baueb. 

All  education  must  be  in  accordance  with  'nature. 

But  as  the  most  prominent  law  of  nature,  and  especially  in  human  de- 
velopment, is  that  of  unity  in  variety,  so  education  must  have  reference  to 
this  law,  and  must  endeavor  to  observe  such  unity  in  variety ;  so  that  the 
sphere  may  be  its  emblem. 

For  this  is  the  presentation  of  variety  in  unity  and  the  oppasite. 

Unity  and  variety,  as  perfectly  united  as  possible,  are  what  education 
should  strive  after. 

True  human  training  requires  that  man  should  be  developed  from 
within  himself,  in  unity  of  mind  and  feeling ;  and  thus  should  be  educa- 
ted to  an  independent  and  comprehensive  display  of  this  unity  of  mind 
and  filings,  in  order  to  complete  self-knowledge. 

Man  should  recognize  the  principle  of  unity  in  variety,  and  the  con- 
verse. 

He  should  recognize  humanity  in  each  man,  and  the  man  in  hu- 
manity. *■ 

He  should  discover  the  external  in  the  internal,  and  the  internal  in  the 
external;  the  mind  through  the  body,  and  tht  ttody  through  the  mind. 

The  eR«<ence  of  education  consists  in  this:  that  each  department  of  hu- 
man activity  is  developed  in  the  individual ;  none  of  them  isolatedly,  but 
each  in  a  harmonious  relation  to  the  others. 

Therefore  the  school,  and  life,  should  each  be  treated  as  a  unity ;  so 
that  in  education,  the  attention  may  be  fixed  on  the  future  man,  the  father 
of  a  fiunily,  the  citizen,  the  patriot  Froebel. 

I  have  always  thought  that  a  man  improves  the  human  race,  by  im- 
proving the  young.  Leibnitz. 

Heaven  be  thanked  that  it  |s  a  point  of  honor  to  care  for  schools ! 

For  men  without  schools  are  men  without  humanity ;  like  birds  who 
can  not  fly,  or  fish  who  can  not  swim. 

If  each  faculty  needs  training,  although  it  must  develop  ami  ripen 
itself,  in  what  other  place  must  the  intellectual  powers  be  exercised? 
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Bui  as  mnch  as  a  dollar  is  worth  more  than  a  penny,  so  much  are  the 
intellectual  powers  more  yaluable  than  the  bodily. . 

The  child  must  observe,  and  think,  and  learn  to  retain  his  thoughts  in 
his  memory ;  and  this  the  school  teaches. 

He  must  continually  be  mindful  of  God  and  of  his  duty :  and  must  cul- 
tivate his  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  lofty :  and  this  the  school  causes. 

He  must  accumulate  and  arrange  human  knowledge,  express  his  thoughts 
by  words,  and  make  himself  understood  by  othiers ;  which  the  school  makes 
practicable. 

It  is  the  planting  time  for  the  whole  life. 

He  who  cares  for  the  school,  cares  for  the  most  important  planting-time, 
not  only  for  earth,  but  also  for  heaven.  Tisciiek. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  bad  schools :  the  antique-dogmatic,  which 
merely  teach  to  read  the  catechism,  arithmetic^  and  writing ;  the  merely 
instructive,  which  overload  with  undigested  knowledge ;  and  those  which 
cultivate  only  the  power  of  thought,  and  which  thus  cause  ignorant  dis- 
putatiousness.  Qbaser. 

The  purpose  of  instruction  and  education  is  not  a  mere  pretended  en- 
lightenment, but  the  illumination  of  the  understanding;  and  not  this  alone, 
but  also  the  utmost  possible  development^  at  the  same  time,  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  souL 

Mere  enlightenment— which  was,  and  not  very  bug  ago,  the  only  object 
of  education — ^is  a  traininj^  of  the  understanding  at  the  expense  of  all  the 
mind ;  and  results  in  nothmg  except  a  chilly  aurora  horealu,  without  any 
real  life. 

The  training  of  the  whole  intellectual  man  establishes  over  him  and  in 
him  a  sun  which  dispenses  light,  warmth  and  fruitfulness  to  all. 

In  the  most  prosperous  period  of  Greece,  almost  every  Greek  was  far 
miliar  with  Homer. 

We  have  Schiller,  Goethe,  Claudius,  Uhland,  Ruckert,  and  many  other 
singers  of  the  noblest  grade. 

£et  us  strive  to  make  our  people  at  least  partly  similar  to  the  Greeks  in 
their  acquaintance  with  their  poets. 

The  common  school  may  be  made  to  do  much  for  this  purpose.  Time 
can  not  be  wanting,  when  we  can  spend  it  in  stuffing  the  heads  of  the 
children  with  the  names  of  Asiatic  mountains  and  Brazilian  apes. 

Haknisch. 

.  Nature  furnishes  milk  as  the  first  nutriment  for  man.  It  is  also  the 
best ;  as  it  contains  everything  necessary  for  nourishment  and  growth. 

Notwithstanding  its  simplicity,  it  affords  the  child  sugar  (4),  fat  (8), 
casein  (5),  phosphate  of  lime  (0.6),  water  (87) ;  thus  giving  free  nitrogen, 
or  material  for  warmth  (sugar  and  fat),  nitrogen  compounded,  or  mate- 
rial for  making  blood  (casein),  bone-making  material  (phosphate),  and 
material  for  adding  or  diissolving  (water.) 

In  like  manner  should  man  receive  intellectual  milk  in  his  instruction ; 
material  at  once  simple  and  manifold,  nutritious  and  well-fiavored ; 
strengthening  to  the  mmd,  but  in  pleasant  vessels ;  warming  and  r^^esh- 
ing;  water,  but  not  insipid ;  fresh  milk,  not  stale  nor  sour. 

That  teacher  is  the  best  who  can  make  milk  of  his  knowledge.  He 
will  furnish  to  boys  and  youth  everything  their  mental  development  re- 
quires. Eduin  Bauer. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  school  instruction — pub- 
lic education— ought  not  to  cease,  but  to  continue,  even  if  the  number  of 
hours  is  smaller. 

A  youth  of  fourteen  is  yet  a  child  in  insight  and  power,  as  in  years. 
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Now  is  approaching  the  period  most  important  for  influencing  him,  and 
most  dangerous.  And  is  it  then  that  we  are  to  leave  the  youth  to  him* 
self,  to  he  corrupted  hy  chance,  or  hy  the  common  affairs  of  life? 

This  would  be — ^to  'speak  mildly— foolish.  It  would  be  to  begin,  but 
not  to  finish. 

Therefore,  instruction,  and  the  further  exercising  of  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  should  continue,  the  number  of  hours  being  diminished. 

Now  should  be  studied  the  most  important  subjects ;  theories  of  religion 
and  morals,  ethical  principles  and  development  of  character,  theory  of  the 
duties  and  rights  of  citizens,  their  relations  to  the  authorities  and  to  the 
state,  general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  especially  of  the  penal 
code. 

This  will  accomplish  much  more  than  the  studies  hitherto  pursued  in 
schools  or  infant  schools,  the' miserable  practising  of  mechanical  readings 
writing,  &c 

No  one  should  be  graduated  from  the  institutions  of  public  education 
and  training,  until  he  arrives  at  age.  Dihstekweq. 

What  must  be  done  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  requirements  of  the 
progress  of  the  age,  which  is  all  the  time  demanding  additional  studies 
for  the  young  ? 

Shall  all  new  studies  be  rejected,  and  only  the  few  retained  whic^  the 
'*  good  old  times  "  admitted  ?    Shall  different  studies  be  pursued  together  ? 

The  former  half-way  method  has  seeds  of  death  within  it 

The  spirit  of  a  principle  is  never  comprehended  except  by  those  who 
teach  especially  some  one  department ;  but  who  in  practice  connect  the 
various  departments  in  a  truly  economical  manner. 

And  yet  this  condensation  of  knowledge  is  never  a  complete  solution 
of  the  whole  problem. 

T  know  of  but  one  key  to  it — ^the  prolongation  of  the  period  of  study. 

If  we  arc  requiring  of  boys  of  sixteen  what  they  might  learn  at  four- 
teen,  it  is  then  only  worth  while  to  introduce  more  studies  into  the  com- 
mon-school course,  and  to  endeavor  to  make  an  effective  enlargement  of  it 

But  the  school  should  cautiously  beware  of  making  sacrifices  to  the 
arrogant  requirements  of  the  spirit  of  the  ago ;  which,  whenever  it  takes 
a  wrong  direction,  promotes  nonsense,  and  desires  to  study  by  steam. 

Stoy. 

The  human  mind  is  like  a  vessel  which  may  be  filled ;  and  at  the  same 
time  like  a  substance  capable  of  combustion. 

The  teacher  should  act  on  both  principles ;  should  fill  up,  and  set  on 
fire ;  and  will  exemplify  his  mastery  of  his  art  chiefly  by  his  division  of 
his  labor  between  these  two  departments,  and  by  his  adjustment  of  the 
proportion  in  which  he  endeavors  to  lead  his  pupils  toward  independent 
knowledge,  from  without,  by  learning,  and  from  within,  by  thinking. 

DOEDBRLEIN. 

It  is  not  overloading  with  oead  Knowledge,  but  the  purifying  and 
strengthening  of  the  moral  feelings,  which  is  the  highest  aim  of  educa- 
tion. LuciAK. 

Education,  with  relation  to  men — for  both  animals  and  plants  can  be 
educated,  and  the  word  is  derived  from  the  latter — is  the  gradual  chuige 
of  the  immature  into  the  mature  man. 

This  change  happens,  firstly,  by  means  of  the  action  of  nature  in  the 
young  man  himself  impelling  him,  in  body  and  mind,  to  the  development 
of  his  powers ;  and  in  the  second  place  through  other  men,  with  whom 
the  young  man  stands  in  relations ;  by  their  constant  influence  upon  him, 
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stimulating  him  to  actiyitj,  and  thus  to  the  development  of  all  his  facul- 
ties. 

Education  by  means  of  men  is  in  part  unintentional  and  purposeless,  in 
part  designed,  and  conducted  according  to  certain  rules,  conceived  with  a 
consciousness  more  or  less  clear. 

It  is  this  latter  to  which  particularly  the  name  of  education  is  applied ; 
and  it  is  this  education  which  a  man  needs  in  order  to  be  truly  wcU- 
trained. 

If  all  education  were  left  to  the  operation  of  nature  and  of  accident, 
men  might,  it  is  true,  do  well  physically,  but  mentally  would  remain 
exceedingly  undeveloped. 

Education  however  must  be  natural ;  that  is,  must  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  man  as  a  corporeal,  reasoning  and  free  being ;  and  therefore 
must  not  be  mechanical,  merely  directory  or  drilling,  as  with  beasts,  but 
reasonable  and  admitting  of  free  activity,  and  neither  pampering  nor  over 
refining.  * 

Instruction  is  an  important  part  of  this  education ;  inasmuch  as  it  must 
itself  communicate  education ;  that  is,  must  be  stimulating,  developing, 
and  training,  and  must  not  merely  hand  over  to  the  memory  for  safe  keep- 
ing a  multitude  of  words  and  facts. 

Education  begins  with  birth;  and  is  therefore  at  the  beginning,  of 
course,  merely  physical  or  corporal ;  it  soon  however  becomes  moral  and 
intellectual  also— or,  to  speak  generally,  mental ;  for  the  mind  of  the 
child  very  soon  becomes  active ;  as  soon  as  he  answers  to  the  smiles  of 
his  mother,  and  begins  to  stammer  out  words. 

The  mother  is  therefore  the  first  and  most  natural  teacher. 

The  father,  however,  and  others  who  are  round  the  child,  partly  invol- 
untarily and  partly  voluntarily,  take  a  part  in  it 

For  this  reason  the  first  education  must  be  domestic 

Public  education  takes  place  later ;  and  partly  continues  the  former,  and 
partly  supplies  its  deficiencies ;  especially  for  boys,  who  by  virtue  of  their 
natural  destiny  enter  so  much  more  into  public  life  than  girls. 

When  the  youth  attains  his  majority,  he  becomes  his  own  educator ; 
although  the  external  world  continues  to  have  an  incessant  influence  upon 
him. 

This  stage  of  education  continues  until  man,  having  become  a  more  or 
less  ripe  fruit  upon  the  stem  of  humanity^  falls  from  it  and  sinks  into  his- 
grave.  Kbijq. 

Man  consists  of  two  opposite  natures,  neither  of  which  should  be  sac- 
rificed to  the  other,  but  which  should  live  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

The  corporeal  nature  is  not  merely  the  unessential  and  refuse  shell  of 
the  extra-corporeal ;  it  is  not  merely  the  prison  of  the  mind,  worth  no 
xmre  or  protection ;  but  it  is  the  material  root  of  the  spirit ;  the  independ- 
ent ground  and  basis  firom  which  the  mental  forces  spring  up  and  which 
secures  them  their  efficiency. 

In  like  manner,  the  intellectual  nature  is  not  the  mere  blossom  and 
fruit  of  the  body ;  it  is  a  separate  independent  power,  recognizing  laws  by 
the  reason,  and  governing  itself  by  the  free  force  of  the  will ;  in  a  man- 
ner quite  opposed  to  the  nature  of  the  corporeal  life,  which  acts  and  pro- 
duces without  knowing  or  willing,  under  the  laws  of  blind  necessity. 

As  man  is  equally  an  animal  and  mental  being,  and  can  only  attain  to 
both  the  natural  and  intellectual  purposes  of  his  life,  by  living  in  a  com- 
pletely harmonious  condition,  therefore  his  whole  education  must  bring 
about  an  equal  development  and  improvement  of  the  powers  both  of  the 
body  and  the  mind.    Physical  education  and  mental  training  must  go 
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hand  in  hand,  in  order  that  neither  may  be  carried  to  an  extreme  of  irrep- 
arable injury  to  men  in  this  life. 

RoTTECK  and  Welckek,  State  Lexicon, 

It  is  worth  more  to  bo  possessed  of  but  few  of  the  lessons  of  wisdom, 
but  to  apply  these  diligentiy,  than  to  know  many,  but  not  to  have  them 
at  hand. 

The  object  of  education  is  not  external  show  and  splendor,  but  inward 
development. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  great  number  of  books,  when  their  possessor 
knows  only  their  names  ? 

«  An  enormous  mass  of  materials  is  not  instructive  to  the  learner,  but 
discouraging. 

It  is  better  to  study  thoroughly  a  few  good  authors,  than  to  wander 
about  among  many. 

It  is  in  the  possession  of  the  greatest  idlers  that  we  find  the  largest 
libraries — ^as  ornaments  to  their  walls. 

From  everything  noble  the  mind  receives  seeds,  which  are  vivified  by 
admonition  and  instruction,  as  a  light  breath  kindles  up\he  spark  in  the. 
ashes. 

Youth  will  correct  itself  under  management  and  stimulus. 

The  powers  of  the  mind  are  nourished  by  instruction,  and  increase,  un- 
der its  influence,  in  proportion  as  new  ideas  are  added  to  those  innate, 
and  bad  ideas  are  made  better. 

Short  lessons,  in  sentences  or  verses,  are  of  especial  importance  in  edu- 
cation. They  are  instructive,  in  proportion  as  they  awaken  the  attention, 
and  stimulate  the  will. 

Youth,  moreover,  ought  not  to  pluck  first  in  one  place  and  then  in 
another,  nor  to  grasp  too  eagerly  after  everything  at  once. 

We  attain  to  the  whole,  through  the  parts. 

The  burden  must  be  proportioned  to  the  strength ;  and  no  greater  ones 
laid  on  than  the  pupil  can  bear. 

No  greater  tasks  should  be  imposed  on  the  pupils,  than  they  can  com- 
prehend and  master.  Seneca. 

But  how  is  it,  that  the  most  careful  education  often  miscarries ;  that 
sometimes,  even  firom  the  best  families,  there  come  individuals,  if  not 
worthless,  at  least  of  weak  character ;  while  very  eminent  men  develop 
without  any  education  at  all,  and  accomplish  everything  for  themselves  ? 

The  reasons  for  this  state  of  things  are : 

1.  The  most  careful  instruction  is  not  always  the  wisest;  and  the  best . 
intentioncd  parents  often  do  the  greatest  harm  by  the  means  from  which 
they  expected  the  greatest  good.  For  example ;  many  sorts  of  religious 
instruction  make  the  recipients  irreligious ;  virtue  always  watched  over 
does  not  maintain  itself  when  not  watched ;  strictness  and  kindness,  both 
of  which  are  indispensable  in  education,  accomplish  their  purpose  only 
when  mingled  in  right  proportions. 

2.  It  is  very  commonly  the  case  in  families  where  education  is  carefully 
attended  to,  that  there  is  a  too  great  uniformity  in  the  mode  of  managing 
the  children,  though  the  children  may  be  of  very  various  characters; 
and  thus  it  follows  that  what  helps  one,  harms  another. 

8.  The  education  which  the  individual  receives  firom  his  parents  and 
instructors,  as  he  grows  up,  is  not  the  only  influence  at  work  upon  him ; 
and  the  influence  of  other  persons,  and  of  circumstances,  is  often  only  too 
great ;  and  moreover  it  acts  upon  him  from  all  sides ;  while  education  can 
opem^e  only  on  one  side. 

4.  The  fact  that  eminent  men  have  seemed  to  do  everything  for  them- 
selves, only  shows  that  education  given  by  other  men  is  not  the  ogly  influ- 
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ence  wHich  deyelops;  and  that  some  few — and  the  cases  are  veiy  nuro-< 
have  sufficient  innate  powers  to  penetrate  through  all  obstacles;  and  that 
even  in  these  cases  we  must  not  overlook  the  external  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed,  and  which  were  perhaps  precisely  those  best 
suited  to  them,  and  therefore  best  fitted  to  fill  the  plaoB  of  the  education — 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word — ^which  they  lacked. 

5.  While  a  few  remarkable  instances  may  be  cited  of  men  who  have 
succeeded  without  education,  we  must,  in  order  to  correctness,  take  into 
account  also  the  great  number  of  those  who  have  been  entirely  ruined  by 
the  want  of  a  wise  education. 

6.  It  must  also  be  remembered,  that  under  the  influence  of  a  proper 
education,  such  men  would  not  only  have  been  still  more  accomplished^ 
but  that  they  would  have  escaped  many  dangers  which  have  been  very 
harmful  to  them,  though  perhaps  also  useful  Niemeter. 

There  is,  in  the  present  organization  of  the  world,  but  one  single  species 
of  instruction  which  is  appHcable  to  all  classes,  and  embraces  all  human 
relations — ^namely,  religion. 

This,  being  reatricted  to  no  particular  period  of  life,  not  visibly  interfer- 
ing with  the  course  of  civil  occupations,  and  governing  and  training  the 
heart  more  than  the  head,  and  therefore  requiring  no  artificial  preparation 
from  its  pupils,  finds  its  operations  no  where  limited. 

It  awakens  and  maintains  the  consciousness  of  an  inner  and  higher 
existence,  which  no  chains  can  reach  and  no  oppression  can  subdue ;  and 
thus  is  the  most  efficient  teacher  of  true  freedom,  and  of  the  recognition 
of  that  only  equality  which  sustains  all  the  civic  relations,  and  exists  in 
the  sentiments  even  of  the  poorest  Von  Qentz. 

Tou  have  everything,  if  you  have  citizens. 

For  the  fatherland  can  not  exist  without  virtue ;  and  virtue  can  not 
exist  without  citizens. 

But  to  train  citizens  is  not  the  work  of  a  day. 

Men  must  become  accustomed,  .even  in  childhood,  to  consider  themselves 
only  as  individuals  related  to  the  State ;  and  thus  they  will  at  last  come 
to  feel  themselves  parts  of  a  whole ;  members  of  one  fatherland. 

It  will  afterwards  be  too  late  to  change  them,  when  once  they  have  come 
under  the  dominion  of  the  passions  of  that  degraded  and  hateful  mode  of 
life  which  rejects  virtue. 

How  shall  love  for  the  fatherland  be  developed,  under  the  many  pas- 
sions which  choke  it  up  ? 

And  when  ambition,  vanity  and  pleasure  have  once  established  them- 
selves in  a  heart,  how  much  of  that  heart  will  remain  to  be  devoted  to 
fellow-citizens  ?  French  Bncyclopadia. 

Education  and  instruction  are,  according  to  the  use  of  language,  two 
different  things ;  the  former  induding  the  whole  of  physical,  moral  and 
intellectual  dovelopmonty  but  the  latter  applicable  more  properly  to  the 
training  of  the  intellect 

Instruction  must  include  everything  which  relates  to  the  development 
and  training  of  the  man  and  the  citizen. 

Up  to  this  time,  in  most  countries,  more  has  been  done  for  knowledge 
and  practical  ability,  than  for  faith  and  love ;  and  of  the  two  chief  human 
feelings,  far  more  regard  has  been  paid  to  selfishness  than  to  the  moral 
sense. 

Therefore  it  is  that  in  politics  equality  is  not  maintained ;  because,  with 
men  of  mere  intellect  material  forces  govern,  and  the  spiritual  forces  of 
justice  and  truth  are  subordinated ;  shrewdness  and  not  right  feeling  being 
the  ruling  trait 
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A  man  whose  feelings  are  properly  trained  is  always  a  good  citizen,  an4 
under  a  free  constitution  will  always  both  enjoy  happiness  and  promote 
it  in  others. 

We  hare  enough  of  laws  for  men ;  now  let  us  train  some  men  for  the 
]4^^  Abetinus. 

Our  children  are  by  natural  endowment  reasonable  and  moral  beings : 
and  under  our  guidance  and  supervision  must  become  men  capable  of 
self-government,  and  of  making  it  their  constant  duty  to  act  according  to 
the  action  of  their  understandings  and  the  principles  of  their  reason. 

To  bring  them  up  to  this  capacity  is  the  aim  of  moral  instruction. 

When  we  have  broneht  them  to  it,  they  will  endeavor  to  keep  them* 
selves  unspotted  from  me  world,  to  lay  out  their  ovm  path  in  it,  and  not 
to  fail  of  finding  their  happiness  in  it,  in  the  way  of  uprightness. 

Bedat. 

When  any  one  undertakes  to  educate  a  child  according  to  the  rules  of 
a  true  system  of  pedagogy,  he  must  of  course  see  that  all  mere  imitation, 
and  mere  pouring  in  of  knowledge  and  rules  for  life,  are  opposed  to  nature 
and  to  the  object  of  education. 

The  ideal  rule  laid  down  by  Rousseau,  "  Follow  the  indications  of  nap 
ture,*'  must  mean,  if  rightly  interpreted,  "  Manage  your  child  as  a  being 
whose  independent  existence  will  not  receive  an  arbitrary  direction,  limit- 
ation or  expansion  from  you,  but  who  will  lay  out  his  own  direction,  and 
enlarge  his  own  sphere  of  life,  and  who  is  to  receive  from  you,  or  from  the 
whole  of  nature  without  him,  only  assistance,  preparation,  and  removal 
of  obstructions. 

0  Pedagogy,  how  long  wilt  thou  continue  to  darken  wisdom  with  thy 
rules,  leading-strings  and  machineries  ? 

Why  is  it  that  in  the  sphere  of  humanity,  so  much  is  labored  at,  and 
BO  little  is  done  ? 

Why  do  so  many  suns  set  without  having  given  light? 

Why  do  such  masses  of  power  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  of 
their  operations  f 

And  why  do  such  numbers  of  men  stand  still  like  rows  of  stunted 
trees? 

The  reason  is  that  the  faculties  are  crippled  when  they  first  awaken ; 
because  'man  makes  it  his  first  business  to  fetter  the  impulse  of  develop- 
ment 

The  chief  principle  of  education  should  be,  man  must  train  himself; 
must  develop  himself  But  other  men,  without  him,  can  and  should  pro- 
mote this  self-training,  by  external  influences. 

As  the  physical  man  develops  itself,  but  not  without  the  preceding  act 
of  generation,  so  does  the  intellectual  man  also  develop  himself;  but  not 
without  the  influence  of  other  intellectual  beings  without  him. 

And  as  the  physical  man  is  nourished  by  fo^  furnished  him  by  means 
of  others  external  to  himself^  so  is  the  intellectual  man,  by  intellectual 
nutriment  furnished  to  him.  Ph.  Ghr.  Reinhard. 

That  was  a  true  and  noble  expression  which  was  made  use  of  by  Scherer, 
Royal  Bavarian  Court  Librarian,  in  his  **  Retrospect  of  the  Twenty-five 
years*  Reign  of  my  Ring,"  when  he  said  **  What  is  the  use  of  the  wealth 
of  materials  for  thought  and  discussion,  if  the  principal  faculty — of  action 
— ^is  crippled?  Or  of  talent  and  intellectual  cultivation,  when  the  heart 
Is  not  attracted  to  what  is  great  and  noble?  Or  of  the  extermination  of 
error,  if  faith  is  exterminated  with  it  ?  It  is  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Age, 
but  the  Pest  of  the  Age — ^this  half-knowledge  and  sciolism  in  all  depi^ 
ments  and  of  everything  susceptible  of  thought — this  concern  and  inter- 
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est  with  whatever  is  &r  off,  and  indifference  to  what  is  more  useful — this 
escape  of  every  one  from  his  own  proper  sphere.  If  the  state  is  to  im- 
prove, it  must  be  by  the  improvement  of  its  single  members ;  and  this 
can  take  nlace  only  when  a  true  popular  education,  based  in  the  discipline 
of  every  home,  shall  act  upon  the  special  life  of  separate  men  and  condi- 
tions ;  when  the  chasm  between  knowing  and  acting,  between  thought 
and  will,  between  school  and  life,  shall  forever  disappear ;  when  the  eter- 
nal holy  life  of  morals  and  religion  shall  no  more  he  an  affair  merely  of 
the  understanding:  shall  no  longer  be  merely  laid  down,  but  acted  out 
also;"  &c 

In  these  words,  Scherer  expresses  the  truly  great  and  holy  idea  of  a 
further  education  of  the  people,  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  the  common 
school ;  of  an  education  which  does  not  rely  upon  the  various  limited  and 
one-sided  experiences  of  practical  life,  or  upon  chance,  or  the  influence  of 
a  party  seekmg  its  own  aggrandizement  merely ;  but  which  would  effect 
the  necessary  changes,  and  set  forth  th&  means  by  which  may  be  secured 
the  most  truly  comprehensive  and  profitable  education  as  men,  citizens 
and  Christians  j  which  shall  be  distinct  from  all  false  enlightenment,  all 
hurtful  illuminism,  both  in  substance  and  form,  and  as  extensive  as  the 
immovable  limits  of  social  condition  and  of  vocation  in  life,  shall  permit 

Such  a  training,  of  which  only  the  first  foundation  can  be  or  is  com- 
monly laid,  at  home  and  at  the  common  school,  is  not  only  the  most  unde- 
niable right  of  every  man  in  virtue  of  his  destiny  and  dignity-  as  man,  but 
is  becoming  every  year  more  absolutely  necessary ;  we  might  even  say 
every  day  ;  in  proportion  as  it  is  daily  more  out  of  the  question  for  any 
one,  without  intelligent  comprehension  and  investigation  of  his  business 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  progress  of  general  education.  The  time  is 
already  long  past,  when  the  mechanic  could  get  well  through  the  world 
with  tiie  ordinary  technical  knowledge  which  he  gained  in  the  workshop 
of  any  master,  when  the  merchant  needs  nothing  except  the  routine 
which  he  had  mastered  during  his  short  stay  behind  an  employer's 
counter,  and  when  the  fanner  was  certain  of  a  quiet  living  if  he  knew 
how  to  plough  and  sow  and  was  an  able  workman. 

This  time,  of  which  so  many  speak  as  the  golden  age,  is  so  long  past^ 
that  now  a  carpenter,  for  instance,  docs  work  which  used  to  require  a 
cabinet-maker;  and  the  cabinet-maker  produces  what  would  formerly 
have  required  an  artist  This  time  is  past  and  will  never  return ;  for 
every  practical  pursuit,  even  farming,  is  now  a  science,  and  every  trade 
has  its  science. 

But  a  really  profound  and  thorough  investigation,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  words,  into  these  various  pursuits,  a  rational  comprehension  and 
pursuit  of  these  separate  trades,  whatever  their  names,  is  only  possible 
when  attempted  upon  the  basis  of  a  higher  general  education.  Without 
this  foundation  the  fixed  point  is  laclAng  from  which  it  is .  necessary  to 
proceed ;  without  this  foundation,  the  isolated  pursuit  of  a  single  occupa- 
tion can  by  necessity  only  result  in  producing  a  i  outinist  instead  of  a 
man. 

Thus  we  find,  as  the  sacred  requirement  of  morals  and  of  all  the  condi- 
tions of  our  vocations  in  life,  this  continued  education  of  all  classes  in 
city  and  country — an  education,  universal  in  scope,  comprehensive  and 
thorough. 

It  was  not  yesterday  that  this  demand  was  first  heard.  Not  to  go  back 
to  a  more  ancient  period,  Christ,  first  of  all,  expressed  this  necessity, 
when  as  the  messenger  of  God,  he  proposed  for  himself  the  great  task  of 
bringing  the  whole  human  race  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  and  through 
truth  to  virtue ;  and  through  truth  and  virtue  to  the  higher  happiness 
destined  for  him. 

( To  he  continued,) 
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Thb  child  who  has  not  left  the  tender  embraces  of  its  parents  feels 
hunger  and  can  procure  for  itself  no  nourishment ;  it  feels  cold  and  can 
not  dothe  itsel£ 

But  its  father  and  mother  are^at  hand. 

They  are  attentive  to  its  least  cry ;  tiiey  watch  the  tones  of  its  voice, 
and  observe  its  complexion  and  color. 

If  it  laughs,  their  hearts  are  full  of  pleasure ;  if  it  cries,  they  are 
grieved.  If  it  tries  to  go,  they  follow  its  slightest  motions ;  if  it  is  sick, 
Siey  have  no  rest 

They  nourish  the  child  and  instruct  it,  until  they  have  developed  it  into 
aman. 

They  trouble  themselves  in  a  hundred  ways,  only  to  care  for  the  child 
and  to  ensure  its  success  in  life. 

Oh,  the  virtue  of  a  father  and  mother  is  truly  infinite ;  it  is  like  God 
himself  An  ancient  Chinese  emperor* 

When  once  a  female  friend  from  Campania  visited  Cornelia,  the  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  in  the  course  of  conversation,  after  an  idle  fashion, 
first  showed  her  own  rich  ornaments,  and  then  requested  to  see  Corne- 
lians, the  latter  waited  until  her  two  blooming  bovs,  Tiberius  and  Sempro- 
nius,  came  home  from  school,  and  then  showed  her  friend  the  boys,  say- 
ing '*  These  ore  my  jewels."  Yalekius  Maximus. 

An  intelligent  father  must  try  to  influence  his  son  by  good  company, 
and  must  attend  to  this,  as  a  chief  department  of  education. 

Eitample,  knowledge  of  men,  and  admonition,  are  of  prominent  import- 
ance in  education. 

The  fiitther  must  so  conduct  toward  the  son  that  the  latter  shall  be 
sensible  of  his  father's  love  for  him,  and  then  give  him  more  of  his  confi- 
dence than  any  other  man. 

As  a  father  who  is  too  strict  destroys  his  son  by  bad  management,  so 
the  father  who  manages  him  lovingly,  and  with  wise  consideration,  will 
first  reach  his  object 

Constraint  makes  the  young  obstinate  and  cunning,  so  that  they  deceive 
first  their  father  and  then  more  easily  others. 

A  good  son  is  obedient  to  his  father  out  of  respect  and  love,  and  follows 
his  father's  advice.  Terence. 

It  is  the  highest  praise  of  a  noble  race,  that  even  in  the  midst  of  great 
wealth  they  bring  up  their  children  to  be  noble  men,  a  memorial  of  their 
family  and  of  themselves.  Plautus. 

Children  must  needs  complain  of  a  wicked  father,  for  it  is  through  his 
means  tiiat  they  are  despised.  Bible.    Jescs  the  eon  of  Sikach. 

Water-drops  wear  away  stones,  and  iron  is  worn  out  by  the  hands. 
But  the  crooked  timbers  of  a  wagon  wheel  will  never  regain  their  natural 
condition,  however  much  industry  is  expended  on  them. 

A  field  good  by  nature  grows  wild  by  neglect ;  and  the  better  it  natu- 
rally is,  so  much  the  more  unfruitful  is  it  if  allowed  to  remain  unculti- 
vated. 
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However  rough  and  hard  the  ground  may  be,  it  will  yet,  when  it  has 
received  the  necessary  cultivation,  bear  good  fruit 

Do  not  trees  by  neglect  grow  crooked  and  unfruitful,  but  when  properly 
tended,  are  they  not  made  fit  to  bear  fruit  f 

What  body  is  so  strong  as  nctt  to  become  weakened  by  disorderly  lir- 
ing ;  and  what  so  weak  uiat  training  will  not  stren^en  it  f 

Are  not  horses,  if  well  broken  when  tx>lts,  obedient  to  the  rider,  and 
those  not  broken,  wild  and  hard  mouthed  f 

Are  not  the  wfldest  beasts  tamable  by  assiduity  ! 

Human  character  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  is  a  long-fixed  habit 

Just  as  it  is  necessary  that  the  limbs  of  a  child  should  nave  proper 
management  even  immediately  after  its  birth,  in  order  that  they  may  grow 
properly,  even  so  must  the  moral  character,  as  long  as  the  child  is  weak 
and  tender,  be  trained,  even  from  the  earliest  youth. 

The  souls  of  children  are  as  wax,  upon  which,  as  with  a  seal,  impres- 
sions of  wisdom  and  virtue  can  easily  be  made ;  whereas  afterwards,  when 
ihey  have  become  hardened,  they  can  be  erased  only  with  difficulty,  and 
in  like  manner  all  new  ones  are  resisted. 

Children  should  eariv  be  made  to  learn  useful  things. 

As  the  vine-grower  <mves  down  stakes  near  the  vines  to  support  them, 
go  must  the  teacher  fasten  good  teaching  and  admonitions  to  diildren,  if 
they  are  to  possess  a  good  moral  character.  And  to  this  end  children 
should  have  only  such  teachers  as  unite  with  a  true  morality,  a  rich  store 
of  knowledge  and  experience. 

He  who  does  otherwise,  is  like  a  sick  man  who  neglects  the  real  physi- 
cian, but  sends  for  a  quack,  who  by  ignorant  treatment  destroys  his  life ; 
or  like  a  merchant  who  turns  away  the  most  skillful  captain,  and  employs 
the  least  skillftil  one  instead. 

A  good  education,  including  the  proper  instruction,  is  the  first,  middle 
and  last  means  by  which  youth  become  virtuous ;  while  all  other  good 
things,  such  as  nches,  high  birth,  beauty,  &c.,  are  in  comparison  with 
such  an  education  not  worth  trying  for. 

Children  must  be  protected  from  follies  and  from  intercourse  with  bad 
men,  and  made  accustomed  to  tell  the  truth ;  and  never  to  forget  that 
lying  is  a  contemptible  thin^  and  deserving  of  universal  abhorrence. 

When  parents,  from  avarice  or  oonscientiouslessness  or  ienoranoe  or 
any  other  cause,  neglect  their  children,  the  sad  consequences  which  punish 
such  conduct  do  not  fail  to  follow. 

When  such  sons  grow  up  to  be  men,  give  themselves  up  to  the  most 
frightful  vices,  and  squander  all  their  goods,  then,  when  it  is  too  late,  the 
parents  who  have  ruined  them,  feel  the  deepest  distress.        Plutarch. 

It  is  a  natural  impulse  for  parents  to  love  their  children  and  to  be 
troubled  when  they  are  in  trouble ;  as  we  see,  even  in  the  case  of  unrea- 
soning beasts,  that  they  will  even  give  their  lives  for  their  children. 

If  one  had  twenty  children,  and  among  them  all  only  one  who  was 
good  and  obedient,  that  &ther  would  feel  towards  that  good  child,  pre- 
cisely as  he  would  if  he  had  no  others. 

Father  and  mother  are  in  a  position  similar  to  God%  as  relates  to  their 
children ;  and  the  paternal  feelings  of  God  towards  us  are  excellently 
represented  in  them. 

But  this  ought  married  persons  to  know ;  that  neither  God,  Christian- 
ity, or  all  the  world,  can  impose  upon  them  or  their  children  any  greater 
or  more  useful  work,  than  that  they  should  train  up  their  children  well. 

This  is  the  directest  road  to  heaven. 

And  when  parents  do  not  industriously  perform  their  duty,  it  is  as 
unnatural  a  thing  as  for  fire  not  to  burn,  or  water  not  to  wet 

And  on  tlio  other  hand,  hell  can  not  be  more  easily  served,  nor  a  more 
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shameful  thing  be  done,  than  by  the  neglect  of  children  by  their  par^ta. 
and  their  being  permitted  to  curse  and  swear,  learn  shameful  words  and 
fiongs,  and  live  according  to  their  own  wills.  Luthbe. 

Parents  are  placed  in  their  station  by  God,  not  mereljr  to  find  their 
pleasure  in  their  children,  or  to  gratify  their  curiosity  with  them ;  and 
still  less  to  drive  them  to  anger  and  to  provoke  them  with  excessive  pun- 
ishment ;  but  to  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  I^rd. 

In  like  manner  as  the  labors  of  pious  and  God-fearing  parents  are  cer- 
tainly followed  by  a  rich  blessing — for  pious  children  are  a  crown  and 
honor  to  them,  (Prov.  xvii ;  6) — so,  if  parents  will  not  exercise  the  proper 
care  and  pains,  but  let  things  go  on  as  they  will,  do  not  train  their  chil- 
dren in  the  fear  of  God,  but  give  them  over  to  wickedness  and  corrupt 
them,  then  certainly  will  God^  anger  and  all  manner  of  curses  be  upon 
both  parents  and  children.    (ProY.  x ;  1.)  Lutheb. 

The  home,  the  school  and  the  church  are  the  three  chief  pillars  of  edu* 
cation. 

Therefore  this  must  come  to  ruin,  if  one  of  these  pillars  is  broken  down  ; 
and  most  of  all  does  a  defect  in  the  first  of  these  corrupt  children. 

The  impressions  which  the  child  receives  at  home,  being  the  first,  and 
enforced  by  the  examples  of  the  father  and  mother,  are  the  most  en- 
during. 

The  parents  are  the  first  and  most  influential  instructors ;  and  accord** 
ingly,  most  distinguished  men  hare  been  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  a  good 
home  training. 

In  the  relations  of  the  parents  to  the  children,  it  is  of  the  utmost  eon* 
sequence  that,  on  the  subject  of  education,  father  and  mother  should 
think  in  harmony. 

To  this  result  will  contribute  the  earnestness  and  firmness  of  the  father,, 
the  softness,  warmth,  patience,  and  at  the  same  time  the  proper  steady 
strictness,  of  the  mother. 

It  is  the  intermingling  of  these  traits  which  will  complete  the  ideal  of 
a  home  education,  and  is  the  foundation  of  happiness  in  the  fiimily. 

Those  to  whom  God  has  given  the  best  gift  which  he  can  give  to  man — 
children — should  find  no  place  of  amusement,  gaming  table,  gay  society, 
or  theatrical  exhibition,  any  more  necessary  to  them  than  is  the  company 
of  their  children. 

Absences  from  home  should  only  be  occasionally  taken,  as  a  necessaiy 
recreation  and  rdlief^  to  make  them  more  capable  of  performing  their 
home  duty. 

For  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  an  excess  of  self-devotion. 

But  this  is  exactly  calculated  to  cripple  the  faculties  which  are  indis> 
pensable  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  educational  duties. 

It  admits  of  no  doubt  that  the  mother  can  do  very  much  not  only  for 
the  corporeal  benefit,  but  also  for  the  mental  development,  of  her  children^ 
if  she  is  an  intelligent  and  true  mother. 

She  usually  has  her  children  much  about  her  in  their  early  years ;  they 
depend  chiefly  upon  her.  She  has  their  youthful  minds  entirely  in  her 
power. 

She  can  therefore  do  much  to  direct  aright  the  first  development  of  their 
perceptions  and  of  their  reflective  powers ;  to  secure  them  an  early  ac- 
quaintance with  lan^age,  the  most  important  means  of  cultivating  the 
understanding ;  and  that  even  their  little  plays  may  have  some  reference 
to  a  higher  purpose. 

Even  upon  sons  while  growing  up  into  young  men — whom  so  many 
mothers,  even  of  intelligence,  consider  as  grown  beyond  their  influence — 
they  can  have  an  influence  in  many  ways  beneficial  Niemeyeb. 
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I  hold  it  incontestable,  that  if  the  history  of  all  those  men  were  fall^ 
known,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  for  uprightness  or  virtue,  it 
would  be  found  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  owed  these  good  qualities  to 
their  mothers. 

It  is  not  now  sufficiently  understood,  how  important  for  the  future  life 
is  an  innocent  and  blameless  youth ;  how  almost  all  those  who  liave  enjoyed 
this  advantage,  have  owed  it  to  their  mothers ;  and  how  universally  the 
perf section  and  the  good  fortune  of  men  is  founded  upon  female  intelligence 
and  female  virtue.  Iselin. 

Parents  are  under  obligations  to  educate  their  children,  because  they 
are  required  to  do  so  by  the  voice  of  nature,  regard  for  their  own  happi- 
ness, and  their  obligations  to  society  and  to  the  divine  organization  of  the 
human  race. 

This  education  differs  from  the  instruction  which  the  children  receive 
from  others  ;  but  for  tliis  latter  they  must  be  prepared  in  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  and  brought  up  to  it 

Parents  can  therefore  not  be  permitted  to  neglect  this  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  and  religious  training,  any  more  than  the  furnishing  of 
that  civic  education  which  only  terminates  at  years  of  discretion  and  fit- 
ness for  an  independent  employment  Von  Ammon. 

He  who  can  not  perform  the  duties  of  a  father,  has  no  right  to  become 
a  father. 

Neither  poverty,  nor  labor,  nor  regard  for  men,  can  excuse  him  from 
bringing  up  his  children  and  from  educating  them  himself 

T  assure  every  one  who  has  a  heart,  and  who  neglects  these  holy  duties, 
tiiat  he  will  one  day  weep  bitter  tears  over  his  fault,  and  will  never  escape 
remorse  for  it  Rousseau. 

To  neglect  the  education  of  children,  not  to  do  all  that  is  possible  for 
this  holy  purpose,  so  far  as  parents  may  be  able,  in  their  circumstances, 
not  to  secure  them  the  best  teachers,  not  to  keep  them  regularly  at  school, 
not  to  instruct  them  personally  as  far  as  possible,  not  to  protect  them  from 
vice  and  by  good  examples  to  encourage  them  to  goodness,  is  worse  than 
to  expose  young  children ;  it  is  the  murder  of  their  immortal  souls. 

Children  are  the  most  lovely  bond  of  marriage ;  the  best  wool  on  the  sheep. 

When  Dr.  Jonas  hung  up  over  the  table  a  beautiful  bough  of  cherries 
in  memory  of  the  creation,  and  praised  the  magnificence  and  goodness  of 
God  in  such  fruits,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  said : 

AVhy  do  you  not  think  likewise  of  your  children,  the  fruit  of  your 
bodies,  which  are  more  valuable,  and  more  beautiful  and  wonderful  crea- 
tures of  God,  than  whole  trees  full  of  fruit  ? 

But  men  go  their  ways  and  think  nothing  of  it ;  yea,  are  even  blind 
and  avaricious  about  such  gifts ;  as  very  commonly  happens,  that  people, 
when  they  have  children,  become  more  and  more  miserly,  and  pinch  and 
rake  and  scrape,  that  they  may  leave  them  the  more. 

Do  you  not  know  that  his  own  portion  is  set  apart  for  every  child  even 
before  he  comes  into  the  world,  and  what  is  to  happen  to  him  ?  And  the 
proverb  says,  the  more  children,  the  better  fortune. 

Ah,  dear  Lord  God  I  how  great  is  the  blindness  and  ignorance  and  vile- 
ness  of  a  man  who  does  not  consider  this,  but  who  misuses  the  best  and 
most  valuable  of  God's  gifts  I  Luther. 

There  are  no  greater  benefits  than  those  which  parents  confer  upon  their 
children. 

But  just  as  the  husbandman  renders  useless  the  seed  which  he  has  sown, 
if  he  gives  it  no  fur^er  care,  so  all  the  parental  care  of  their  children's 
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bodies  is  in  vain,  if  they  conflno  their  solicitude  to  the  period  of  childhood, 
and  do  not  bestow  long-continued  care  upon  them.  Seneca. 

Thy  wife  shall  be  as  a  fruitful  vine  by  the  sides  of  thine  house :  thy 
children  like  olive-plants  round  about  thy  table. 
Behold,  that  thus  shall  the  man  be  that  fearcth  the  Lord. 
Yea  thou  shalt  see  thy  children's  children,  and  peace  upon  Israel 

Bible.     Ps,  cxxviiL 

Children's  clothes  should  be  neat,  but  not  rich,  even  if  the  means  of  the 
parents  will  permit  it 

For  temporal  wealth  is  transitory;  while  rich  clothing  usually  infects  a 
child's  mind  with  pride. 

To  cure  or  hide  bodily  defects,  and  to  let  the  soul  remain  ugly,  is  noth> 
ing  but  whitewashing  a  sepulchre  full  of  fashionable  bones. 

To  bring  them  to  bantism,  or  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  then  not  to 
instruct  them  any  furtner  in  Christianity,  is  a  dangerous  custom.  It 
quenches  the  spark  of  fiiith,  and  may  destroy  a  soul,  which  at  the  last  day 
will  cry  Ah  I  and  Wo  1  over  the  neglect  of  its  parents. 

As  the  years  pass  on,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents  to  see  that  their  children 
learn  something  which  may  enable  them  to  be  of  service  to  God  and  to 
the  commonwealth. 

Reasonable  parents  will  consider  not  only  for  what  their  sons  are  fitted, 
but  whether  their  own  means  will  allow  of  it 

It  is  contrary  to  prudence  to  risk  anything  in  hazards. 

And  in  particular,  it  is  an  over-haste  which  deserves  punishment,  to 
undertake  to  devote  children  to  a  particular  calling,  even  before  they  are 
bom.    Such  destinations  often  have  bad  results. 

It  would  be  well  if  women  were  not  merely  made  to  stick  fast  to  house- 
hold affairs,  but  were  to  have  their  understanding  cultivated  and  their 
moral  nature  developed,  so  that  together  with  Martha's  attainments  in 
family  management,  they  might  with  Mary  choose  the  good  part.  Luke, 
x;42. 

Moderate  correction  with  the  rod,  in  case  of  positive  obstinacy  is  better 
than  a  foolish  bugbear. 

Fear  and  terror  are  injurious,  and  often  may  become  impossible  to  be 
removed  during  the  whole  life. 

As  reason  grows  with  years,  it  will  be  well  for  parents  to  instruct  chil- 
dren in  their  duties  towards  God,  themselves,  and  their  neighbors ;  to  ex- 
hibit to  them  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  vice,  so  that 
they  may  not  go  astray  and  fall  into  immorality. 

Above  all,  parents  should  set  their  children  a  good  example. 

For  children  are  like  tinder,  which  quickly  catches  fire. 

The  tendency  to  evil  already  exists ;  and  if  parents  nourish  it  by  a  bad 
example,  the  result  is  an  unreasonable  life,  and  one  unpleasing  to  God. 

If  parents  are  God-forgotten  and  vicious,  their  children  will  readily  be 
led  into  the  same  vices. 

Parents  should  punish  their  children  for  all  evil  deeds,  but  should  seek 
prudently  to  avoid  the  two  harmful  extremes  of  too  great  rashness  and 
too  great  indulgence. 

For  the  fonder  banishes  love  from  the  child,  and  the  latter  fdar. 

He  is  rather  a  devil  to  his  children  than  a  father,  who  denies  them 
necessary  food,  clothing  and  maintenance,  or  who  strikes  or  drives  away 
firom  him  those  of  them  who  are  silly  or  deformed  or  Inrae. 

And  he  shows  a  foolish  and  shallow  love,  who  gives  up  to  all  their  will- 
fulnesses, and  winks  at  their  bad  habits. 

A  middle  path  is  best 

The  Bible  must  be  early  put  into  the  hands  of  the  children ;  for  this  is 
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the  book  which  brings  the  just  to  true  wisdom  and  prudence.     (Ps.  cxix; 
dr ;  ciii :  2  Tim.  iii ;  16 :  1  Tim.  iy ;  6 :  Proy.  zxii ;  19.  , 

CnaisnAir  BucBNBR. 

If  you  are  blessed  with  children,  so  act  that  your  children  shall  be 
carefully  trained  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

If  a  prince  had  honored  you  by  presenting  yon  his  portrait,  and  you, 
oat  of  folly  or  lack  of  respect,  had  permitted  it  to  become  covered  with 
dusty  cobwebs  and  dirty  could  you  hope  to  receiye  any  further  favors  from 
him,  if  he  should  become  aware  of  your  carelessness,  or  should  see  it? 

But  your  children  are  the  imaee  of  €rod. 

If  you  act  wron^y  by  tbem,  we  Omniscient  will  not  leaye  you  unpun- 
ished 

Men  must  consecrate  to  God  the  firstlings  both  of  their  thoughts  and  of 
their  youth. 

Then  He  will  bestow  his  blessings  on  the  rest 

Tou  ought  to  pray  for  and  with  your  children. 

When  your  children  have  arisen,  and  are  dean,  washed  and  dressed, 
let  them  come  to  you  and  bid  you  a  good  morning. 

Then  you  can  see  if  there  is  anything  wrong  about  them,  and  how  to 
a^tit 

Then  place  them  before  you,  and  with  uncoyerod  head  pray  the  prayer 
for  parents  over  them,  and  bless  them  with  laying  on  of  hands ;  so  that 
they  may  hear  and  understand  how  the  eternal  well-being  of  children  is 
earnestly  desired  by  thdr  parents ;  so  that  they  may  not  only  bo  made 
more  obedient,  but  may  in  the  sul^^uent  management  of  their  own  chil- 
dren do  the  like. 

Watch  that  no  widced  habit  comes  upon  the  children ;  for  their  depraved 
nature  will  otherwise  always  be  before  their  better  nature. 

Boys  and  girls  should  always  sleep  in  separate  rooms ;  and  brothers  and 
sisters  should  not  see  each  other  without  clothes,  after  they  can  go  alone. 

Wherever  possible,  each  child  should  have  a  separate  bed. 

Do  not  permit  your  children  to  hear  loose  and  ftivolous  stories. 

A  child  s  Bible  with  pictures,  to  be  explained  by  you,  picture  by  pio* 
ture,  is  the  best  book  for  children. 

Christian  parents  should  be  very  careful  what  sort  of  persons  they  haye 
about  their  children ;  for  from  these,  if  they  are  immoral  or  yicious  per- 
sons, they  often  learn  tricks,  improper  speeches  and  curses,  which  tney 
would  otherwise  never  have  heard,  much  more  learned. 

Children  are,  so  to  speak,  like  apes ;  they  will  imitate  what  they  seei 

The  children  should  not  understand  tmit  their  parents  are  man  and 
wife. 

The  rod  should  only  be  used  on  important  occasions. 

Children  should  be  made  to  give  brief  and  intelligent  answer&  Permit 
no  obscurity  and  no  conceit  of  cunning  to  appear  in  their  words.  Do  not 
praise  witty  children,  but  rather  God-fearing  ones. 

They  should  be  early  cured  of  coarse  and  awkward  habits. 

Empty  threats  should  bo  avoided. 

The  love  for  their  children  of  many  parents  is  a  really  foolish  mere 
animal  instinct 

Many  parents  admire  the  foolish  and  apish  gestures  and  tricks,  and 
even  the  improper  speeches  and  wicked  actions  of  their  children ;  and 
thus  do  not  love  them  as  human  beings,  but  amuse  themselves  with  them 
as  if  they  were  young  apes. 

Many  parents,  if  they  have  a  nice  morsel  in  their  dish,  give  it  to  their 
children,  out  of  their  own  mouths,  as  a  hen  docs  to  her  chickens,  and  thus 
accustom  them  to  lickerishness  and  to  dainties,  in  a  way  that  can  produce 
nothing  but  corruption. 
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The  more  eoonomicslly  children  are  brought  up,  the  more  safely, 
^any  parents  beat  and  abuse  their  children  for  being  so  rude,  ill-trained 
^  and  boorish. 

But  the  fault  is  with  those  who  brought  them  up. 

How  can  your  children  be  well  conducted,  if  you  yourself  are  an  uncul- 
tivated  boor  ? 

If  you  are  a  dirty  fellow,  how  can  your  children  be  well  trained  ? 

It  is  as  the  fable  reports  of  the  crab,  who  told  her  young  one  not  to 
walk  backwards,  but  forwards.  But  the  young  one  answered,  ^*  Show  me 
the  way  and  I  will  follow  in  it'^ 

And  that  is  a  very  foolish  expression  of  those  who  say,  *^My  children 
do  not  need  to  noake  bows.    They  are  not  going  to  be  gentlemen." 

They  are  not,  truly ! 

But  understand,  you  blockhead,  that  decent  conduct  is  appropriate  to 
all     (Sirach,  xix;  26;  JProv,,  xx;  11.) 

Parents  should  not  treat  their  own  children  with  more  respect  than 
those  of  others. 

To  do  so  causes  jealousy,  however  young  they  are. 

It  displeases  them ;  and  their  dissatisfaction  grows  as  they  grow  older; 
and  will  in  the  end  cause  dislike,  anger,  enmity  and  revenge,  even  if  it  is 
not  until  the  parents  are  dead.  Moschbkoscil 

Parents  are  indisputably  most  immediately  called,  and  most  naturally 
bound,  to  provide  for  the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  and  intellectual  powers 
of  those  to  whom  they  have  given  life. 

An  instinctive  impulse  makes  them  fittest  and  most  skillful  to  attend  to 
the  first  necessities  of  their  children,  and  to  endure  their  weaknesses  with 
patience. 

Early  habituation  to  the  company  of  their  children  makes  it  almost 
indispensable  to  parents  in  whom  the  voice  of  nature  is  not  silenced  by 
unhappy  circumstances  or  by  corruption  of  morals. 

They  thus  learn  to  feel  that  these  beings,  at  first  bo  helpless,  depend 
entirely  upon  their  strength  and  their  will ;  and  this  feelmg  which  no 
other  person  can  have  so  strongly  as  parents,  except,  (during  their  earli- 
est years,)  a  nurse,  strengthens  their  interest  in  their  little  ones. 

The  home,  the  family,  will  always  be  the  most  appropriate  place  for  the 
growth  of  a  child. 

A  child  is  like  a  young  plant,  to  which  a  too  early  transplantation  is 
injurious,  even  if  the  new  soil  is  the  best 

It  is  only  in  the  fiimily  that  certain  impressions  can  bo  received,  and 
certain  feelings  awakened,  which,  as  being  those  most  distinctively  human, 
should  be  deeply  and  strongly  rooted  in  the  human  breast ;  such  arc  love 
of  parents,  sense  of  domestic  happiness,  early  sympathy  in  all  that  relates 
to  the  family ;  pure  susceptibilities,  which  contain  the  germ  of  those  feel- 
ings for  univerad  humanity,  which  are  so  easily  quenched  for  ever. 

Children  who  by  accident  or  convenience,  or  perhaps  the  mistaken 
views  of  their  parents,  are  thrust  too  soon  out  of  their  homes  among 
strangers,  usually  cease  to  be  children  too  soon,  and  perhaps  even  to  have 
.  childish  faults,  but  without  becoming  for  that  reason  any  better. 

They  omit  a  step  in  their  experience  which,  according  to  the  wise 
arrangements  of  nature,  should  not  be  omitted. 

But  the  advantages  above  mentioned  can  only  be  expected  where  the 

Cuts,  by  their  own  example,  awaken  and  nourish  the  germ  of  a  pure 
anity  in  their  children ;  for  this  means  is  undoubtedly  more  efficient 
than  all  possible  positive  instrumentalities  and  institutions. 

It  is  entirely  natural  that  children  should  respect  and  value  nothing  so 
much  as  what  is  commended  to  them  by  the  words  and  actions  of  those 
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whose  offitpring  they  are,  under  whose  protection  thej  grow  up,  and  who 
are  thus  the  first  objects  of  their  reverence  and  love. 

The  influence,  moreover,  of  constant  association,  and  the  tone  of  family  ' 
life  which  proceeds  from  the  character  and  spirit  of  parents,  have  so 
uninterrupted  and  strong  an  influence,  although  it  is  imperceptible,  that 
this  cause  alone  will  serve  to  explain  all  the  peculiarities  of  children, 
not  only  the  resemblances,  but  also— for  they  are  not  all  brought  up  under 
the  same  circumstances  and  the  same  time,  if  they  are  by  the  same  parents 
— the  dissimilarities  of  brothers  and  sisters. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  not  even  the  highest  degree  of  morality  and 
education  in  parents  can  of  itself  protect  their  children  from  injuries ;  for 
the  world  and  actual  life,  work  along  with  them,  and  join  in  the  work  of 
education*  Nieueter. 

Whoever  has  a  &ther,  or  mother,  or  both,  must  be  educated  by  him, 
her,  or  both ;  and  no  one,  neither  father  nor  mother,  can  for  gold  or  good 
words  hire  another  mother  and  another  father  for  their  children. 

Parents  can  infinitely  lighten  their  duties  in  this  respect,  by  apportion- 
ing to  themselves  such  parts  of  the  child*  s  training  as  are  most  proper  for 
each  of  them,  and  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ment arising  from  every  advance  in  knowledge  or  usefulness. 

The  mutual  instructive  afifections  of  teacher  and  pupil,  in  this  care  also 
diminish  by  at  least  half,  the  labor  of  the  occupation. 

But  what  is  it  that  people  of  rank — the  question  is  worth  considering — 
secure  by  employing  all  sorts  of  nurses  for  their  children  ? 

If  the  question  is  rightly  answered,  this  is  it : — ^nurses*  stories  and  all 
manner  of  vulgarisms  m  speech  and  action.  Hippeu 

And  whether  a  father  or  a  mother  be  ever  so  much  absorbed,  one  in  busi- 
ness  and  labor,  the  other  in  domestic  affairs,  time  enough  in  evenings  and 
unoccupied  days  to  instruct  their  children  in  what  they  themselves  know 
— whether  the  treasure  of  their  lives  and  experiences  be  great  or  small — 
to  set  before  them  examples  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  from  life,  to 
impress  good  advice  and  pious  principles  upon  their  hearts — time  enough 
for  this  can  be  commanded  even  by  those  who  have  to  earn  their  daily 
living  by  their  duly  labor. 

I  recommend  my  children,  0  God,  to  Thee :  Thou  gavest  them  to  me, 
and  I  praise  and  thank  thee  therefor  with  my  whole  soul.  Be  their  pro- 
tection ;  forsake  them  not ;  bless  and  watch  over  them,  so  that  they  may 
easily  walk  in  thy  ways,  to  Thy  satisfaction. 

Father  I  Ah  how  many  dangers  await  them  in  this  world!  Who  could 
escape  them  unless  supported  by  Thy  hand  I  Let  them  bo  free  from  the 
dommion  of  all  lusts,  pure  and  pious ;  let  them  act  only  as  shall  bo  well 
pleasing  to  Thee,  and  disregard  the  impulses  of  vice. 

I  do  not  and  ought  not  to  pray  Thee  to  preserve  them  from  all  afflictions 
here  on  earth ;  nor  to  reward  their  virtue  here  with  constant  happiness, 
the  granting  of  every  wish  and  the  fulfillment  of  every  hope ;  nor  for 
such  treasures  as  vanish  away. 

Give  them  during  the  journey  of  their  lives,  0  Lord,  only  what  to  Thy 
wisdom  shall  seem  good ;  only  what  shall  render  them  wise  and  fit  for 
heaven.  If  they  should  turn  away  from  Thee,  not  all  the  treasures  of 
earth  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  their  souFs  happiness. 

Let  but  one  petition  from  me  meet  a  gracious  ear ; — Let  not  all  their 
days  be  entirely  joyless.  If  they  are  to  be  proved  by  Thee,  let  it  be  in  a 
paternal  manner ;  and  let  not  their  souls  be  deprived  of  faith  and  strength. 

Let  none  of  my  children,  0  Croc^  be  made  miserable  by  vica  Let 
none  of  them  be  a  vexation  to  his  neighbors,  nor  the  sport  of  his  enemies. 
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Let  them  be  useful  to  the  world,  not  afraid  of  exertion  nor  labor;  let  them 
li?e  by  the  proceeds  of  their  own  industry,  and  thus  escape  from  want 

May  the  triumphal  day  of  Thy  pious  one  be  a  day  of  bliss  to  me! 
Help  me,  that  when  we  appear  before  Thee,  none  of  mme  shall  be  want- 
ing. Then  shall  I  say  with  joy,  *»  See,  Father,  here  am  I,  and  here  are 
also  those  whom  Thy  grace  gave  unto  me  to  be  trained  for  heaven." 

A  father  should  every  day  pray  to  God,  "Lord,  teach  me  aright  to 
stand  in  Thy  phu;e  towards  my  children."  Rucksbt.    (Poem,) 

Education  in  the  "nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord,"  is  and  must 
be  the  principal  thing. 

All  wisdom  is  not  founded  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,— all  corporeal  train- 
ing and  artistic  skill,  are  of  little  use ;  but  the  fear  of  God,  a  pious 
Christian  feeling,  habitude  to  virtue  and  good  order,  the  right  training  of 
the  heart,  are  useful  in  all  things.  They  are  security  for  present  and  fu- 
ture happiness. 

Accordingly,  it  is  the  holiest  of  the  duties  of  parents,  and  universally 
for  church  and  state,  not  only  to  train  the  understandings  of  the  youthful 
branches  of  humanity  entrusted  to  them,  but  to  elevate  their  hearts,  and 
thus  to  educate  a  future  generation  deserving  of  happiness  and  of  a  bless- 
ing. SCUWABE. 

Teachers  should  treat  their  pupils  as  they  would  their  own  children ; 
should  have  pleasure  in  being  with  and  among  them ;  should  love  them 
as  affectionately  as  a  good  hen  does  her  chickens ;  for  in  Donntns,  first 
comes  AmOy  and  JDpeeo  follows  afterwards.  Gizas. 

The  teacher  should  be  free  from  all  selfishness ;  he  should  love,  in  his 
pupils,  themselves  and  humanity ;  he  should  not  respect  a  pupil  loss  than 
himself,  but  should  even  observe,  with  reverence,  whether  ho  has  not  met, 
in  the  pupil,  an  individual  of  even  higher  grade  of  mind  and  capacity 
than  himself. 

The  teacher  should  use  all  his  powers  to  make  his  jpupil  a  more  raluable 
man  than  he  himself  is. 

He  should  not  claim  any  influence  over  the  pupil  than  the  latter  feels 
of  himself. 

If  love  inspire  him,  and  patience  assist  him,  the  consciousness  of  his 
divine  vocation  will  enable  him  to  overcome  the  difiiculties  of  his  work. 

He  should  employ  only  such  incitements  and  means  of  training  as  are 
noble,  pure,  and  in  harmony  with  the  essential  ideas  of  humanity,  and 
such  as  unite  virtue,  love,  justice  and  beauty ;  so  that  tlie  pupil  may 
respect  him  as  a  true  man.  Krause. 

The  first  and  principal  mark  of  eminent  mental  endowments  is  a  mem- 
ory which  easily  grasps  knowledge,  retains  it  faithfully,  and  renders  it  up 
when  desired. 

The  second  mark  is  imitation. 

For  it  indicates  capacity  for  being  taught,  if  young  people  endeaYor  to 
repeat  what  they  see. 

A  young  man  however  does  not  give  hopeful  indications  by  trying  to 
imitate  for  the  sake  of  making  others  laugh. 

If  he  really  has  talent,  he  will  be  modest ;  a  feeble  intellect  would  be 
preferable  to  a  vicious  tendency. 

Yet  this  modesty  will  bo  very  different  from  stupidity  or  indolence. 

What  such  a  boy  is  taught,  he  will  miderstand  without  difiicnlty. 

He  will  question  inquisitively  about  many  things ;  tlias  endeavoring 
rather  to  follow  than  to  lead. 

Too  early  a  development  of  the  mind  does  not  easily  bear  good  fruit 
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Sach  children  easily  leam  some  little  things,  but  soon  lose  their  mental 
activity. 

Precocious  geniuses  accomplish  everything  (]^uick]y,  but  not  mudi. 

What  they  know  has  no  substantial  foundation. 

It  is  like  seeds  of  grain  scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
indeed  quickly  spring  up  and  put  out  leaves,  but  wither  before  harvest 
with  empty  ears. 

This  rapid  faculty  of  learning  is  very  successful  in  early  youth,  but 
soon  comes  to  a  stand,  and  all  admiration  of  it  dies  with  it 

As  soon  as  a  teacher  has  otherwise  examined  the  capacity  of  a  pupil,  he 
should  seek  how  his  mind  requires  to  bo  managed. 

Some,  if  not  stimulated,  grow  indifferent;  others  will  not  endure  any- 
thing of  an  imperative  nature.  Fear  restrains  some,  others  it  deprives  of 
their  spirits.  A  continuous  strictness  quite  prostrates  some,  while  others 
are  encouraged  by  it 

A  teacher  must  be  able  to  study  the  variations  of  character  in  his  pupils, 
and  to  treat  them  accordingly :  and  so  to  instruct  each,  that  the  peculiar 
excellences  of  his  character  will  be  developed,  and  that  thus  he  will  be 
directed  as  his  powers  require. 

Nature  must  advance  by  means  of  art 

He  who  is  urged  into  employments  to  which  he  is  not  adapted,  will 
accomplish  no  more  than  he  whose  mind  is  neglected. 

Examination  of  the  mental  (acuities  and  of  their  reference  to  instruc* 
tion  is  absolutely  necessary* 

For  some  show  a  preference  for  history,  some  for  poetry,  some  for  law ; 
while  others  had  better  be  sent  to  the  plough. 

But  if  we  find  one  whose  mind  is  quite  corrupt,  shall  we  allow  him  to 
proce3d  with  his  studies  ? 

It  is  necessary  for  a  young  person  to  apply  himself  to  something;  shall 
he  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  exertions  to  do  so  ? 

If  he  has  any  one  good  natural  trait,  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  but 
rather  strengthened,  and  existing  deficiencies,  as  far  as  possible,  supplied. 

Feeble  intellects  must  be  condescended  to,  at  least  so  flur  as  to  leam 
what  their  natural  tendencies  are. 

For  in  this  way  they  may  at  least  accomplish  whatever  they  are  capa- 
ble of  QUINTILIAN. 

The  same  education,  under  the  same  circumstances,  may  not  produce 
the  same  virtues ;  for  these  differ  according  to  natural  endowments.  For 
instance ;  the  manly  virtues  are  more  commanding,  the  womanly  more 
obedient,  in  character  ;•  and  in  like  manner,  minds  vary  in  the  same  sex. 

Our  endeavors  must  therefore  be  directed  towards  the  subjection  of  the 
unreasoning  part  to  the  reasoning  part 

Thus  are  the  virtues  produced. 

Education  is  intended  to  prepare  the  mind  for  instruction  in  moral 
excellence ;  as  the  land  is  prepared  before  the  seed  is  sown  in  it 

Nature  has  planted  within  us  an  innate  faculty  of  knowing  and  of  con- 
science ;  by  which  we  decide  within  ourselves  upon  existence  and  non- 
existence, in  doing  and  not  doing,  with  a  yes  or  no,  without  any  further 
reasonings. 

The  better  manners  are,  the  better  the  condition  of  the  whole  state ;  for 
the  power  of  the  law  rests  in  great  part  upon  usage. 

If  the  gods  concern  themselves  about  men,  that  which  lies  nearest  their 
hearts  with  regard  to  them  is  their  nobler  part ;  the  improvement  of  the 
mind  and  moral  faculties. 

For  as  the  eye  receives  light  throughout  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
so  does  the  mind  through  instruction.  Akistotle. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


Education  should  be  commenced  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  child's 
mind,  by  the  mother  and  the  nurse ;  in  order  that  the  child  may  already 
be  receiying  useful  training.  Chkysippus. 

Education  must  proceed  by  developing  this  impulse,  [of  imitation]  which 
man  feels  by  nature;  and  must  endeavor  to  lead  him  oy  this  road  to  vir« 
tue  and  happiness.  Akistotlb. 

It  is  not  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  year,  as  Hesiod  directs,  but  at 
the  very  earliest  age,  that  the  mental  training  must  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively begin,  in  <he  same  way  in  which  the  mental  faculties  of  the 
child  themselves  develop. 

But  again  the  child  should  not  be  urged  too  early  to  continuous  effort, 
but  must  rather  at  first  be  carried  forward  in  a  method  more  like  play. 

Nurses  should  be  chosen,  having  good  moral  character  and  correct 
habits  of  speaking;  for  the  first  impressions  upon  the  child  are  the  most 
Usting. 

In  like  manner  should  the  child^s  play-fellows  be  of  irreproachable 
morals. 

The  sense  of  honor  should  early  be  brought  into  activity,  and  be  stim- 
ulated by  rewards  and  emulation. 

As  there  are  some  exercises  to  which  the  body  can  only  be  trained  in 
youth,  so  the  first  elements  of  education  must  bring  out  its  principal 
points.    They  will  be  more  easily  comprehended  at  that  age. 

Those  parents  whose  own  education  was  defective,  must  bestow  the 
more  care  upon  the  education  of  their  children. 

Although  scarcely  so  much  can  be  taught  in  the  first  three  years  as  in 
one  of  those  which  follow  next  after,  still  it  is  in  them,  that  the  founda- 
tion is  laid. 

What  must  sometime  be  learned  should  not  be  begun  too  late. 

Precocious  ^niuses  are  of  small  account  Their  knowledge  is  not 
firmly  based ;  it  is  like  a  seed  cast  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which 
withers  before  it  grows  up. 

All  children  should  in  other  respects  be  treated  indulgently,  and  recre- 
ative plays  should  be  provided  for  them  ;  yet  still  this  indulgence  should 
not  be  carried  too  far,  lest  it  produce  indolence. 

Whenever  the  pupil,  from  pride,  bad  disposition  or  selfishness,  does 
anting  wrong,  he  should  be  reminded  of  it ;  for  as  Virgil  says,  *' Habit 
is  important  for  tender  youth." 

The  educator  and  teacher  should  have  paternal  feelings  for  his  pupil, 
because  he  suppUes  to  him  the  place  of  parents. 

The  children  should  every  dny  carry  home  with  them  some  useful 
instruction  from  the  mouth  of  the  teacher ;  for  the  living  voice  gives 
richer  nourishment  than  reading. 

The  more  thoroughly  trained  the  teacher,  the  better  he  is. 

QUINCTILIAK. 
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Those  cities  which  haye  hestowed  most  care  upon  gymnastics,  bring 
their  youth,  it  is  true,  to  the  apparent  strength  of  an  athlete ;  but  they 
destroy  the  proper  b^uty  and  growth  of  the  body.  Abistotul 

It  is  much  better  to  row  and  dig,  mow  and  throw  the  spear,  run  and 
jump  and  ride,  hunt,  fence,  cut  wckkI,  carry  burdens  and  cultivate  Uie 
elds,  in  short  to  do  whatever  nature  requires,  than  to  practice  gymnas- 
tics in  palaces.  Galbn. 

Since  the  body  of  men  comes  under  our  care  before  the  mind,  it  should 
be  attended  to  before  it  Akistotle. 

Why  do  you  nourish  and  discipline  (quite  too  assiduously)  your  bodily 
strength  ? 

Nature  has  given  it  to  beasts  in  greater  measure. 

When  you  have  done  all  in  your  power,  you  will  still  be  surpassed  by 
the  beasts.  Plato. 

A  child  has  within  its  mind  little  or  nothing ;  it  therefore  learns  more 
easily  during  childhood ;  just  as  we  can  much  more  speedily  remember 
the  experiences  of  the  morning,  than  those  which  happened  at  a  later 
period. 

In  after  years,  aocordinriy,  man  does  much  more  by  means  of  his 
understanding  and  the  developed  powers  of  it 

Man  is  as  it  were  endowed  with  two  instruments ;  the  hand  for  the 
body,  and  the  understanding  for  the  soul. 

Both  these  need  development  and  discipline. 

The  love  of  parents  for  their  children  is  greater  than  that  of  the  chil- 
dren for  their  parents,  because  the  former  is  much  increased  by  recollec- 
tions and  by  hopes. 

Especially  unselfish  is  the  love  of  a  mother;  who  desires  her  children 
to  live,  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  their  own ;  and  who  has  a  strong  affec- 
tion for  her  children  although  they  have  no  corresponding  one  for  her. 

Mothers  love  their  children  more  than  lathers,  because  they  bring  them 
forth  with  pain. 

But  parents  should  be  cautioned  lest  this  love  be  carried  to  excess. 

Aristotle. 

Pregnant  women  should  eat  healthful  food,  should  not  neglect  moderate 
exercise,  and  should  above  all  things  keep  from  getting  into  a  passion  of 
any  sort,  since  this  would  have  a  bad  influence  upon  the  character  of  the 
cmld.  Solon. 

A  pregnant  woman  should  keep  herself  as  quiet  and  unexcited  as 
possible. 

The  mother  should  nurse  her  own  child  when  not  absolutely  impossi- 
ble ;  as  even  she  wolves  and  she  bears  do. 

Spiced  food  and  heating  drinks  are  poison  to  children. 

When  the  understanding  of  children  awakens,  the  first  foundation 
must  be  laid  in  everything  which  they  will  have  to  learn  in  after  life;  in 
physics,  by  beginning  to  learn  to  know  stones,  plants,  trees,  &c.;  in 
optics,  by  distinguishing  lieht,  darkness,  colors  Ac. ;  in  astronomy,  by 
observing  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  and  their  movements ;  in  geography, 
by  proceeding  firom  the  knowledge  of  the  cradle  to  that  of  the  room,  the 
home,  the  street,  fields,  and  so  on.  Comenius. 

As  good  bodily  health  in  youth  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a  healthy 
old  age,  the  bodily  exercises  of  children  should  not  bo  neglected,  and 
care  should  at  the  same  time  be  taken  that  they  are  not  made  to  lose 
their  strength^  which,  according  to  Plato,  is  produced  by  sleep,  and  hard 
work. 
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As  we  prepare  in  good  weather  whatever  will  bo  needed  in  a  storm,  so 
in  youth  must  we  lay  up  orderly  habits  and  moderation,  as  savings  against 
time  of  age. 

Children  should  be  led  to  industry  in  useful  learning  by  persuasion  and 
admonition ;  but  never  by  blows  and  disgraceful  treatment 

But  such  things  only  make  them  disinclined  to  effort  and  disgust  them 
with  their  labor. 

Blame  and  praise  should  be  used  alternately;  but  care  should  con- 
stantly be  taken  that  the  former  does  not  discourage,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  render  over-confident  and  careless. 

As  a  plant  is  nourished  by  moderate  watering,  but  is  drowned  by  too 
much,  so  are  the  mental  powers  of  children  strengthened  by  labors 
judiciously  imposed,  but  are  destroyed  by  excessive  tasks. 

Children  should  never  be  refused  their  necessary  recreation ;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  nature  has  divided  our  whole  lives  into  labor  and 
recreation. 

Thus  we  slacken  the  strings  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  tighten  them  again. 

Children  must  also  be  accustomed  not  to  live  effeminately,  to  restrain 
their  tongues,  and  to  overcome  their  anger. 

Yet  fathers  should  remember  their  own  youth,  and  should  not  judge 
too  harshly  the  transgressions  of  their  sons. 

As  physicians  mingle  bitter  drugs  with  sweet  confections,  and  thus 
make  what  is  agreeable  a  means  of  administering  to  the  patient  what  is 
healthful,  so  should  fathers  unite  the  severity  of  their  punishments  with 
kindness ;  should  sometimes  give  the  reins  to  the  impulses  of  their  sons, 
and  so:ii3times  check  them ;  should  be  forbearing  to  a  mere  error,  and 
even  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  become  angry,  should  recover  again 
from  it 

It  is  often  well  to  pretend  not  to  have  observed  some  action  of  children. 

When  we  overlook  the  faults  of  our  friends,  should  we  not  sometimes 
do  the  same  for  those  of  our  children? 

Children  should  be  taught  to  be  communicative  and  open ;  to  avoid  all 
that  savors  of  secrecy,  which  tends  to  lead  them  away  from  uprightness, 
and  to  accustom  them*  to  wrong. 

The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel,  that  needs  filling ;  it  is  fuel,  that 
needs  kindling.  It  is  kindled  to  truth  by  the  fiiculty  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  bj  love. 

He  who  listens  to  the  speech  of  another  without  kindling  his  understand- 
ing at  it,  as  at  a  light,  but  contents  himself  with  merely  hearing,  is  like 
one  who  goes  to  a  neighbor  for  fire,  but  only  sits  still  there  and  wanns 
himself. 

He  only  receives  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  like  the  red  color  from  the 
shining  of  a  flame ;  but  the  inner  rust  of  his  soul  is  not  heated ;  nor  is  its 
darkness  driven  away.  Plutarch. 

Ho  who  disciplines  his  body  is  healthy  and  strong,  and  many  persons 
have  thus  rescued  their  lives  from  danger,  served  their  friends,  been  use- 
ful to  their  country,  gained  fame  and  glory,  and  lived  a  happy  life. 

The  body  becomes  accustomed  to  whatever  occupation  is  pursued ;  and 
accordingly  it  should  be  trained  to  the  best  exercises. 

Forgetfulncss,  despondency,  ill  temper  and  even  frenzy,  often  assail  the 
mind,  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  bodily  discipline,  with  so  much  power, 
as  even  to  cause  the  loss  of  what  knowledge  is  already  gained. 

Socrates. 

As  the  power  of  speech  is  easily  misused,  so  are  gymnai«ticR ;  for  supe- 
riority in  bodily  exercises  can  easily  be  abused  to  the  injury  of  others. 
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He  who  practices  nothing  but  gymnastics,  is  liable  to  run  into  barbarous 
and  violent  ways,  and  produces  towards  himself  that  slavish  state  of 
feeling  which  does  its  duty  only  out  of  fear. 

Where  mental  training  is  wanting,  the  position  of  man  is  infinitely  low ; 
he  becomes  like  a  beast  Plato. 

Childhood  and  youth  ought  to  be  the  period  of  cheerfulness,  of  bodily 
exercises,  of  enjoyment  and  pleasure. 

Do  not  destroy  this  happiness,  ye  otherwise  tender  parents,  by  too 
early  employing  them  in  the  business  and  duties  of  a  subsequent  age,  to 
which  they  may  never  attain.  Basedow. 

Happiness  of  the  human  race  by  means  of  education. 

Man  has,  corresponding  to  his  threefold  home — the  mother's  womb, 
earth,  and  eternity — a  threefold  life ;  vegetative,  animal,  and  spiritual. 

All  men  are  in  need  of  instruction ;  by  which  the  image  of  God  is  re- 
stored within  them. 

Every  man  is  a  world  in  little — a  microcosm. 

All  instruction  will  meet  with  easy  success,  in  proportion  as  its  method 
is  according  to  nature. 

Instruction  should  begin  in  early  youth,  and  should  proceed  gradually, 
according  to  the  development  of  the  capacities.  It  should  begin,  not  as 
is  common,  with  languages,  but  with  things. 

Kind  and  loving  parents  and  teachers,  cheerful  school-rooms,  play- 
grounds,  and  a  stimidating  and  natural  'method  of  instruction,  must  ail 
be  united^  in  order  to  make  learning  pleasant  Comekics. 

Mother's  milk  is  the  best  nourishment  for  the  child,  both  food  and 
drink ;  for  it  nourishes  it  well 

Mother's  milk  is.  best  and  healthiest  for  the  child,  because  it  is  accus- 
tomed to  it  from  birth  upwards. 

Children  who  have  low  nurses  turn  out  like  them,  as  experience  shows. 

It  is  therefore  unkind  and  unnatural  for  a  mother  not  to  nurse  her  child, 
for  God  gave  her  her  breasts  and  her  milk  for  that  purpose ;  unless  she 
is  unable  to  do  it     Need  breaks  iron,  says  the  proverb. 

It  was  a  thing  very  well  imagined  and  enacted  by  the  ancients,  that 
they  caused  all  persons  to  have  and  practice  some  useful  and  honorable 
occupation,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  into  habits  of  drunkenness,  vice, 
gormandizing,  guzzling,  and  gaming. 

Therefore  these  two  exercises  please  me  best  of  all,  namely,  music,  and 
knightly  exercises,  including  fencing,  wrestling,  &c,  of  which  the  first 
drives  care  and  melancholy  uioughts  away  from  the  heart,  and  the  second 
gives  handsome  and  symmetrical  proportions  to  the  body,  and  keeps  it  in 
good  health  by  exercise. 

Poor  people's  children,  who  have  only  bread  and  water  to  eat,  are  hand- 
somer and  more  perfect  and  strong  in  body,  than  those  of  the  rich,  who 
have  every  day  their  full  of  all  manner  of  delicacies  to  eat  and  drink,  and 
yet  are  meagre,  bony  and  yellow.  Luther. 

If  you  follow  nature,  the  education  you  give  will  succeed  without  givmg 
you  trouble  and  perplexity ;  especially  if  you  do  not  insist  upon  acquire- 
ments precocious  or  over-extensive. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  of  the  body. 

Moderate  exercise  is  very  strengthening ;  and  therefore  ought  nurses — 
who  should  be  selected  with  care — to  be  diligent  in  carrying  children 
about  in  fresh  air,  to  the  temples,  and  to  visit  their  relations. 

The  dispositions  of  children,  instead  of  being  made  touchy,  irritable  or 
froward  by  indulgence,  or  cowardly  and  slavish  by  excessive  harshness, 
should  be  made  as  open  and  cheerful  as  possible,  and  they  should  be 
taught  to  use  either  hand  alike. 
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BegiDniDg  with  the  third  year,  when  the  intelligence  and  the  power  of 
speech  awake,  the  child  should  be  occupied  with  plays  appropriate  to  its 
age.  From  these  plays  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  child^s  adapted- 
ness  to  a  future  calling. 

Changes  of  toys  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly,  for  fear  of  developing 
instability  of  character. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year,  suitable  stories  should  be  told  the 
child;  and  these  should  be  such  as  to  furnish  him  with  ideas  of  God  and 
of  virtue. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  seek  occasion  of  securing  and  maintaining 
influence  over  children  by  means  of  personal  respect 

Bodily  punishment  is  only  admissible  where  children  or  pupils  violate 
the  respect  due  to  age,  or  a  law  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  shame  and  of  honor  should  early  be 
awakened. 

Parents  should  be  more  anxious  to  instill  into  their  children  a  deep- 
seated  youthful  modesty,  than  to  leave  them  a  pile  of  gold :  and  therefore 
they  should  carefully  keep  from  the  sight  of  the  young  all  that  can  injure 
their  modesty  or  moraht. 

For  where  the  old  are  immodest,  the  shamelessness  of  the  young  is 
increased.  Plato. 

To  the  mother  belongs  the  bodily  nourishment  and  care  of  children ; 
to  the  father,  their  instruction  and  education. 

The  distinction  of  «exes  must  early  bo  observed. 

Milk  is  the  most  natural  and  therefore  the  best  food  for  children.  Wine 
injures  them  by  heating  them  and  causing  sickness. 

Even  children  at  the  breast  should  be  accustomed  to  suitable  exercise. 
Children  should  early  be  accu^med  to  heat  and  cold,  to  confirm  their 
health ;  and  all  habits  should  be  taught  from  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

Children  should  not  be  obliged  to  do  actual  labor,  nor  to  be  instructed, 
before  the  fifth  year,  for  fear  of  stunting  them. 

The  loud  crying  of  children — unless  it  is  caused  by  sickness — ^is  their 
first  gymnastic  exercise. 

Their  plays  should  be  in  the  similitude  of  what  they  are  afterwards  to 
practice  in  earnest  Auistotle. 

Since  children  are  always  possessed  of  great  liveliness  and  susceptibil" 
ity,  since  their  powers  of  obscrvatio^^fta>w  keener  and  stronger  as  their 
consciousness  develops,  and  tlieir  impflRs  to  activity  are  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  their  character  is  nobler,  therefore  proportionately  greater  care 
should  bo  taken  to  preserve  them  from  immoral  influences,  to  protect  and 
direct  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  to  accustom  them  to  proper  modes  of 
speech. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  show  to  their  children  and  pupils  a  truly 
virtuous  example ;  and  punishments  should  be  proportioned  to  faults,  and 
should  be  so  administered  as  to  produce  improvement 

Although  the  virtues  of  good  nature,  mildness  and  placability  are  high 
ones,  still  they  must  have  their  limits ;  and  must  not  interfere  with  the 
strictness  necessary  to  maintain  the  laws. 

Man  must  early  be  trained  to  the  conviction  that  the  gods  are  the  ^- 
rectors  of  all  things,  and  that  tliey  see  the  inmost  thoughts  of  men. 

It  is  only  by  this  means  that  men  will  be  preserved  from  foolish  pre- 
sumption and  from  wickedness,  as  Thales  says :  That  men  must  live  in 
the  consciousness  that  all  around  them  is  filled  witli  the  gods.  This  will 
keep  them  more  chaste  than  if  they  were  in  the  holiest  of  temples. 

From  religion,  which  is  a  holy  fear  of  the  gods,  proceed  the  virtues  of 
modesty,  and  filial  piety. 
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The  peculiar  traits  of  each  character  should  be  dnyeloped ;  it  ^ould 
not  be  attempted  to  impress  a  foreign  mark  upon  them ;  just  actors  are 
wont  to  select  not  the  best  parts,  but  those  most  suitable  to  them. 

It  should  not  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  art  or  science  of  training  up 
to  virtue.  Remember  how  absurd  it  would  bo  to  believe  that  even  the 
most  trifling  employment  has  its  rules  and  methods,  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  highest  of  all  departments  of  human  efforts-virtue— can  be  mas- 
tered without  instruction  and  practice.  Ciceko. 

The  education  of  children  should  begin  at  their  birth. 

Bathing  children  and  letting  them  crawl  about  arc  to  be  recommended. 

We  came  into  the  world  entirely  ignorant,  and  with  incapable  bodies, 
but  with  the  capacity  to  learn. 

Man  learns  incredibly  much  in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  by  mere  expe- 
rience, without  any  instruction  at  all. 

Impressions  on  the  senses  supply  the  first  materials  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  it  will  be  well  to  present  these  impressions  in  a  proper  order.  Es- 
pecially should  the  results  of  seeing  be  compared  with  those  of  feeling. 

By  motion  they  loam  the  idea  of  space,  so  that  they  no  longer  grasp 
after  distant  objects. 

Children  speak  at  first  a  universal  natural  lang^ge,  not  articulated,  but 
accented  and  intelligible. 

Nurses  understand  this  language  better  than  others,  and  talk  to  the 
children  in  it 

What  words  are  used  in  it  are  indifferent ;  it  is  Only  the  accent  which 
is  important 

It  is  assisted  also  by  the  children's  gestures  and  the  rapid  play  of  their 
features.  ^ 

Crying  is  their  expression  for  hunger,  heat,  cold,  4c. 

Their  grown  up  guardians  endeavor  to  understand  this  crying  and  to 
stop  it ;  but  often  misunderstand  it,  and  try  to  stop  it  by  flattery  or  blows. 

The  first  crying  of  children  is  a  request 

If  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  proceed  to  commanding. 

They  begin  by  helping  themselves,  and  end  by  causing  themselves  to  be 
waited  on. 

All  the  bad  conduct  of  children  arises  from  weakness. 

If  they  are  made  strong,  they  will  be  good. 

One  who  can  do  all  things,  w^||ever  do  anything  evil. 

Before  we  come  to  our  unXBoindings,  there  is  no  morality  in  our 
actions ;  although  we  sometimes  see  manifestations  of  it  in  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  children  to  the  actions  of  others. 

The  tendencies  of  children  to  destructiveness  are  not  the  result  of 
wickedness,  but  of  vivid  impulses  to  activity. 

Children  should  be  helped  when  it  is  necessary ;  but  no  notice  should 
be  taken  of  their  mere  notions ;  and  they  should  be  made  to  help  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible. 

Causeless  crying  will  be  best  cured  by  taking  no  notice  of  it  For 
even  children  dislike  to  exert  themselves  for  nothiog. 

Crying  can  be  soothed  by  drawing  the  child's  attention  to  some  strik- 
ing object,  without  letting  it  know  that  you  are  paying  it  any  special 
attention. 

Costly  playthings  are  superfluous.  Cheap  and  simple  ones  are  pre- 
cisely as  good. 

Nurses  can  entertain  children  very  much  by  telling  them  stories. 

Some  few  easily  pronounced  words  should  be  often  pronounced  to  the 
child,  names  of  things  which  should  be  shown  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

Rousseau. 

(To  he  continued.) 
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Whcthxb  the  absurd  method  of  teaching  Geography,  which  ob- 
tained in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  is  now  practised  to 
any  considerable  extent,  or  not,  in  our  country,  is  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. In  districts  remote  from  educational  centres,  where  few  if  any 
conyentions  of  teachers  are  held,  and  opportunities  for  comparing 
views  among  members  of  the  fraternity  are  rare,  improvements  are 
tardily  introduced,  and  the  traditional  modes  of  a  less  enlightened 
day,  are,  in  such  localities  at  least,  doubtless  adhered  to.  The  me- 
moriter  lesson  is  marked,  **  Get  from  here  to  here^'*  and,  the  language 
learned  and  recited  "  word  for  word  like  the  book,"  according  to  order, 
the  pupil  is  dismissed  with  approbation, — ^*  perfect,  not  having  missed 
a  word."  Ay;  he  had  missed  no  tom-d;  but  ^hat  ideas  has  he 
acquired?  What  has  he  learned  of  the  form  of  the  countries;  their 
relative  portions  on  the  earth;  the  habits  of  their  people;  their 
productions,  dimate,  and  so  forth?  Can  he  give  you  any  rational 
account  of  any  of  these  ?  Is  he  able  to  describe  the  form  of  the  ter- 
ritory, or  itsBurroundings  ?  Oan  he||ij^te  the  direction  of  it  from 
his  own  home,  or  answer  any  of  the  nRerous  inquiries  that  the  sub- 
ject naturally  suggests  to  the  mind  ? 

When  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  strict  and  meagre  definition  of 
the  word  geography, — a  description  of  the  earth, —  we  exclude  a 
large  amount  of  valuable  knowledge,  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  geography,  as  to  be  claimed  as  part  and  parcel  with  it;  or — 
if  this  is  saying  too  much — should,  at  any  rate,  be  studied  along 
with  it. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  studies  introduced 
into  our  schools,  one  so  suggestive  as  that  of  geography ;  a  study 
which  so  naturally  introduces  so  extensive  a  circle  of  connected  sub- 
jects ;  subjects  that  can  more  appropriately  and  naturally  be  taken  up 
with  geography  than  by  themselves  or  in  any  other  connection. 
Geography,  therefore,  needs  to  be  taught ;  and,  without  wholly  dis- 
carding the  text-book,  the  subject  should  exist  mainly  in  the  teacher's 
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miDd,  that,  having  drawn,  as  it  were,  the  text  from  the  book,  the 
diflcoorse  upon  it  should  emanate  from  the  living  soal  of  the  inatraotor. 
Thus,  and  thus  only,  as  it  seems  to  me,  can  that  life  and  spirit  be 
imparted  to  it  so  indispensable  to  infuse  the  principle  of  reality. 

Hence,  there  exists  a  necessity,  more  or  less  pressing,  for  introdao- 
ing,  in  these  Letters,  some  account  of  what  may,  perhaps,  be  consid- 
ered a  better  method  than  that  of  our  fathers. 

The  most  effectual  way  of  teaching  geography,  unquestionably,  is  to  ^ 
visit  the  spot  of  earth  under  consideration,  and  there  make  it  the  subject 
of  inspection,  remark  and  explanation.  No  description  in  language 
can  equal  this,  nor  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  learner  any  conception 
of  the  reality  to  be  compared  to  it.  Next  to  this  is  the  seeing  of  the 
figure  of  it  in  material  form,  with  due  proportions  preserved, — the 
larger  the  better, — with  all  the  variety  introduced  that  belongs  to 
the  original,  as  far  as  the  sise  of  the  copy  will  admit.  Next,  a 
drawing  of  the  same,  including  all  the  lines  and  boundaries,  repre- 
senting countries,  districts,  cities,  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  &c. 

Proceeding  in  this  order,  then, — first  by  personal  inspection,  sec- 
ond by  the  artificial  globe,  and  third  by  maps, — we  are  prepared  for  the 
filling  up  of  language,  describing  to  the  learner  whatever  he  may  not 
fully  comprehend,  and  furnishing  such  information  respecting  the  pro- 
ductions, people,  climate,  government,  and  institutions  of  the  region, 
as  are  roost  important  to  be  known. 

We  will  suppose,  then,  that  there  is  in  the  school-room  an  artificial 
globe,  to  which  the  attention  of  all  the  pupils  is  to  be  called,  and  the 
representation  of  its  great  n^^l  divisions  of  land  and  jrater  pointed 
out ;  first,  so  far  as  the  *'  f^HJ^iarters  of  the  globe  "  are  concerned, 
and  the  oceans  and  seas  connected  therewith.  This  is  as  far,  perhaps, 
as  the  subject  could  be  successfully  unfolded  to  all  classes  and  all 
ages  and  grades  of  mind  in  the  school  at  once. 

The  lowest  class,  or  beginners  in  the  study,  should  now  be  taught 
the  definitions  of  the  names  of  the  simplest  objects,  — land  and  water, 
—  the  pupils,  at  the  same  time,  sketching  them,  one  by  one,  on  their 
slates  or  paper, — the  teacher  having  first  given  their  forms  and  names 
on  the  black-board.  If  the  learners  first  copy  the  figures  from  the 
teacher's  drawings,  there  can  be  no  objection.  Many  would,  doubt- 
less, need  this  assistance,  particularly  the  very  young,  at  the  start. 
There  is  no  injury  done  to  them  by  this  kmd  of  aid.  It  is  necessary 
only  to  stop  short  of  the  point  where  the  child's  mind  and  thought  are 
to  be  principally  exercised.  At  first  he  will  and  must  be  an  imi- 
tator.    Nay^  ihe  same  instruction  must  be  again  and  again  repeated. 
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To  aaj  that  the  ohild  is  "  stopid  "  will  nerer  enlighten  him.  It  may, 
and  doobtless  will,  mortify  him,  perhaps  disconrage  him,  and  excite  a 
spirit  of  anger  or  dislike  towards  the  *teacher.  But  great  considera- 
tion must  be  ezeroised  towards  children,  whose  stock  of  ideas  is  very 
scanty,  and  who  are  entitled  to,  not  only  a  large  extension  of  patienoe 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  of  encouragement  also. 

When  the  lesson  —  which  should  be  a  short  one  —  has  occupied  a 
sufficient  amount  of  time  and  attention,  the  black-board  should  be 
sponged  clean,  and  the  sketches  of  the  pupils  be  removed  fiom 
slates  and  papers.  The  catechetical  exercise  should  follow;  and, 
as  the  pupil  answers  the  question,  "  What  is  a  cape?  "  he  should  be 
required  to  draw  it  on  the  black-board.  It  will  be  found  useful,  at 
first,  mnemonically,  to  present  certain  questions  in  pairs, — giving 
those  relating  to  land  divisions  along  with  the  similar  ones  in  coft- 
nection  with  the  water,  —  as  an  island  and  a  lake;  a  small  island  and 
a  pond ;  a  cape  and  a  bay ;  a  sea  and  a  continent,  &c. 

When  these  simple  terms  for  natural  divisions  have  been  fully 
mastered,  so  as  to  be  known  by  sight  and  name,  the  child  should 
commence  map^irawing.  Let  it  begin  with  his  own  play-grouid  or 
house-lot,  extended  to  the  public  square,  mall,  common,  or  otlier  wol!» 
known  enclosure  in  his  neighborhood,  and  thus  carried  on  till  tho 
town  or  village  is  pictured  before  him.  If  he  is  capable  of  it,  h* 
should  be  required  to  introduce  the  various  mountains,  hills,  rivers, 
hikes,  ponds,  brooks,  &c.,  that  are  embraced  within  the  limits  of  tho 
sketch ;  but  this  would  usually  be  too  much  to  expect  from  beginners. 
Encourage  him  to  attempt  all  that  he  can  be  reasonably  expected  to 
accomplish ;  but  nothing  more  than  he  can  comprehend  and  explain. 

As  be  advances  in  grade,  he  will  be  able,  with  similar  leading  of 
the  teacher,  to  give  the  outline  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives.  Tbisy 
like  the  first  step,  may  be  made  a  very  interesting  class  exercise. 
Let,  for  example,  the  subject  be  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  One* 
boy  gives,  on  the  black-board,  the  form  of  the  whole  territory ;  the 
next  is  directed  to  mark  the  most  easterly  county  ^  another  the  next 
in  course ;  and  so  on  to  the  most  westerly.  The  most  southerly  is- 
then  desoribed,  followed  by  the  next  onward  toward  the  north,  till 
the  most  northerly  is  indicated.  The  members  of  the  class  are  theoi 
called  on  for  criticisms,  and  any  one  who  dctiscts  an  error  in  tho  form 
or  locality  of  any  county,  is  sent  to  the  board  to  correct  it. 

The  rivers,  mountains,  and  cities  or  largo  towns,  are  then  ^  lo- 
cated "  in  the  same  way ;  and»  if  appropriate  instruction  has  been 
previously  given,  questions  may  be  put  as  to  the  peculiarities  of  any 
of  them, — as  the  heights  of  the  mountains;  the  .character  of  the* 
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. rivers — whether  navigable,  or  not;  whether  nsed  for  power  in  manii- 
ikctaring,  or  otherwise ;  whether  affording  fish,  or  not,  and  what 
varieties; — and  of  the  cities, 'as  for  what,  of  a  remarkable  nature, 
they  are  distinguished.  These  details,  and  others  in  variety,  will, 
however,  as  a  general  thing,  be  found  better  adapted  to  a  more 
advanced  stage  in  the  course.  But,  as  far  as  is  attempted,  all  should 
he  done  thoroughly ;  the  exercise  to  be  repeated,  from  time  to  time, 
till  every  member  of  the  class  is  familiar  with  every  part  of  the 
lesson,  and  each  one  can  draw  the  whole,  with  a  good  degree  of 
accuracy,  from  memory. 

It  is  well,  for  the  pupil  to  fix  in  his  mind  the  resemblance  which 
any  country  or  district  of  country  bears  to  any  object  with  trhioh  he 
is  familiar ;  as  Italy,  in  the  form  of  a  boot ;  South  America,  resem- 
bling a  shoulder  of  mutton ;  and  the  like.  Let  this  resemblance  be 
real  or  fancied,  it  will  aid  him  in  his  task. 

When  the  pupils  shall,  by  this  method,  have  caught  the  inspiration 
from  the  teacher,  they  may  be  furnished  with  an  engraved  skeleton  or 
outline  map,  selected  at  the  teacher's  discretion,  for  practice  by  them- 
selves. Much  time,  which  would  otherwise,  perhaps,  be  lost  or 
wasted  in  idleness,  may  be  thus  occupied  in  filling  it  up,  improving 
their  knowledge  of  geography,  and  their  style  of  writing  and  print- 
ing, at  the  same  time. 

Some  schools  that  I  have  known  have,  by  a  similar  course,  become 
remarkably  expert  in  map-drawing, — securing  accuracy  of  form  and 
proportion,  as  well  as  beauty  of  coloring  and  penmanship,  in  the 
various  styles  of  chirography  and  pen-printing  * 

The  other  States  of  the  Union  may  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way, 
followed  by  a  combination  of  the  New  England  States ;  the  Middle, 
the  Southern  and  Western ;  and,  finally,  making  a  grand  review  of 
the  United  States,  in  one  map.  Frequent  reviews,  from  point  to  point, 
would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  mind  familiar  with  the  ground  gone 
over. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  American  continent,  it  would  be 
well  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and  take  up  the  British  Islands ;  sketch  the 
outline  of  Great  Britain,  and  fill  up,  as  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Thence,  cross  the  Channel  to  the  continent  of  Europe ;  make  an 
outline  of  the  whole,  and  divide  the  countries  as  was  done  by  the 
counties  in  the  lesson  on  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  Subsequently, 
draw  the  countries  separately,  and  practise  upon  them  till  the  form 
of  each  one  becomes  as  familiar  to  each  pupil's  eye  as  that  of  his 

*That  of  WiUiain  B.  Fowle,  of  Boston,  especially. 
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nftiiye  State.  The  remainder  of  the  American  continent  should  fol« 
low,  with  the  islands  along  its  coasts.  Then  Africa  and  Asia* 
Every  region  has  its  points  of  interest,  but  a  careful  discrimination 
should  be  exercised,  and  time  and  labor  be  given  to  those  portions  of 
the  world  a  knowledge  of  which  would  prove  most  satisfactory,  agree- 
able, improving,  and  useful.  To  devote  much  time  to  crowding  the 
memory  with  many  of  the  names  of  places  in  Africa,  for  instance, 
which  one  would  scarcely  meet  with,  except  in  a  treatise  on  Geogra- 
phy, in  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  his  life,  would  hardly  be  a 
wise  appropriation  of  time  and  study.* 

Europe,  in  its  various  divisions  of  Northern,  Southern,  Central,  &o., 
eonoentrating  so  many  specimens  of  grandeur,  beauty,  natural  curi- 
osities and  interesting  phenomena,  and  presenting,  in  its  historical 
records,  such  a  storehouse  of  the  wonderful,  the  heroic,  the  patriotic, 
the  scientific,  the  brave,  the  self-sacrificing,  and  the  patiently  enduring, 
•^besides  having  been  the  home  of  our  fathers, — will  naturally  be 
found  the  most  attractive  and  interesting  to  the  learner,  of  the  varioos 
foreign  regions  of  the  world.  He  should  therefore  dwell  longest  upon, 
and  make  himself  best  acquainted  with,  that  portion  of  the  world ;  and, 
as  I  have  before  intimated,  should  be  directed  by  the  teacher,  as  he  is 
mapping  out  the  different  parts  of  Europe,  either  as  countries,  districts, 
or  cities,  to  the  birthplaces  of  the  world's  benefactors ;  the  scenes  of 
their  labors,  their  sufferings,  or  their  glory,  fie  should  remember  the 
good  of  all  creeds, — Plato  and  Aristides,  Brutus  and  the  Gracchi, 
Alfred  and  Charlemagne,  Gastavus  Yasa  and  William  Tell,  Laplace 
and  Humboldt,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Newton  and  Wilberforce,  Een- 
elon  and  Jeoner,  and  fiannah  More  and  Grace  Darling,  and  Mrs. 
Frye  and  Florence  Nightingale, — omitting  none  of  either  sex,  wher- 
ever humanity  demands  a  notice  of  them. 

Palestine  and  other  parts  of  Asia  will  also  readily  attract  his  atten- 
tion, and  the  scenes  in  which  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the 

*  It  18  not  indispenaable  that  the  preoiae  order  of  the  maps  attempted,  as 
aboTe  indicated,  should  be  inyariably  followed.  There  may  be  a  better  arrange 
ment  In  some  atlases  a  oonyenient  and  rational  order  is  laid  down  ;  and  if 
ontline  maps,  adapted  to  them,  can  be  had,  thej  will  proye  an  important  gain 
to  the  learner.  Hj  objeot  la  to  secure  a  rational  and  regularly  progresave 
ord^r,  which  with  some  la  aaorifioed  to  inadequate  considerations. 

It  would  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impossible  for  the  pupil,  in  the  usual  time 
deyoted  to  school  education,  to  draw  a  map  or  maps  of  eyery  considerable 
portion  of  the  globe,  without  injustice  to  other  studies.  It  is,  therefore,  proper 
to  begin  with  those  in  which  we  haye  the  greatest  interest,  or  with  whose 
inhabitants  we  cherish  flriendly  or  business  relations.  After  this  suggestion, 
the  teacher's  own  reflection  will  be  a  auflSoient  guide. 
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Hebrews  took  part,  and  those  which  were  rendered  sacred  and  memo- 
nible  by  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  religion  and  the  attendant 
*' mighty  works"  and  sufferings  of  its  great  Head,  —  Bethlehem,  Naz- 
areth, Jerosalem,  Capernaum,  Mounts  Zion  and  Tabor,  and  the  Mount 
of  Olives, — all  these  should  be  pointed  out.  The  birthplace  of  Paul ; 
the  isle  of  Patmos,  where  John  closed  his  long  and  meiftorable  life ; 
and  whatever  else  of  equal  interest  is  known  concerning  these  and 
other  distinguished  men,  who  figured  in  the  sacred  history  and  geog« 
raphy  of  their  times. 

In  sketching  the  maps  of  our  own  counfry,  the  same  course  should 
be  pursued,  and  the  pupiPs  attention  drawn  not  only  to  the  birth- 
places of  the  great  and  good  men  who  have  lived  and  left  examples 
behind  for  our  benefit  and  imitation,  but  also  to  the  spots  consecrated 
by  their  deeds,  or  by  their  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  national  freedom, 
as  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Yorktown,  Saratoga,  Trenton,  Long  Isl- 
and. These,  with  their  heroes  and  martyrs,  should  be  commemorated. 
Mere  military  success  I  should  not  deem  sufficient  cause  to  **  make  a 
note  of; "  but  in  other  countries,  as  well  as  in  our  own,  where  victory 
in  battle  had  enabled  an  oppressed  people  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
tyranny,  or  assist  in  setting  a  nation  free,  I  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  learner  to  it,  and  to  the  leading  spirits  of  the  struggle.  And 
this  would  introduce  such  places  as  Marathon,  Thernopylse,  and  Ban- 
Dookbum. 

If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  history  or  biography,  I  reply,  that  no 
better  auxiliary  to  the  teaching  of  geography  can  be  introduced  than 
those  facts  and  men,  which  places  on  the  earth  bring  to  the  mind,  when 
they  are  truly  memorable  in  themselves.  I  would  further  maintain 
that  geography  and  history  should  not  be  separated,  but  be  always 
taught  and  studied  together.  One  assists  in  acquiring  and  retaining 
the  memory  of  the  other,  and  both  increase  in  interest  from  the  union. 

The  teacher  may  throw  in  many  a  useful  word  to  his  pupils  in  their 
process  of  map-drawing,  especially  in  regard  to  the  ridges  or  chains 
of  mountains  in  the  se^geral  continents — how  they  follow,  in  their 
direction,  apparently,  one  particular  law  or  rule  in  one  hemisphere, 
and  a  different  one  in  another ;  so  that  an  observant  eye  may  distin- 
guish the  country  to  which  the  mountains  belong,  simply  by  the  direc- 
tion and  relations  of  the  mountains  themselves.  So  in  regard  to  the 
course  of  rivers,  whose  tendencies  arc  in  unifbrm  directions  in  neigh- 
boring localities.  The  teacher  will  here  indicate  the  cause  of  this, 
and  also,  when  their  directions  vary,  state  what  is  the  cause  of  such 
variation. 

The  pupil  observes,  that,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  there  are  but 
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ftw  riven.  He  may  not  speak  of  this,  bat  should  have  the  reason  for 
the  fact  stated  to  him.  He  finds,  too,  that  in  some  coontries  there  is. 
lltUe  or  no  rain ;  in  others,  a  great  deal ;  and  in  others  still,  periodical 
seasons  of  rain,  lasting  for  months  together.  Tell  him  why  it  is  so. 
Also,  the  canses  of  the  trade  winds,  whose  operations  seem  so  wonder^ 
fol,  and  yet  are  made  so  sobsondent  to  the  welfare  of  the  mercantile 
world. 

Let  him  know  something  of  longitude  and  latitude,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  is  able  to  comprehend  their  meaning,  give  him  simple  problems,  to 
test  the  utility  of  this  knowledge.  In  trayelling,  he  hears  his  father 
say  his  watch  is  too  slow,  and  that  they  are  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  home,  in  an  easterly  direction.  Ask  him  the  longitude  of  tiie 
place,  and  if  he  knows  the  longitude  of  his  own  residence,  he  will  say 
it  is  — *^,  or  about  three  degrees  less  than  at  his  own  home,  and  that 
the  watch  is  twelve  minutes  slow.  Or,  he  has  travelled  in  an  opposite 
direction  about  ninety  miles,  and  his  watch  is  fast,  and  he  may  per* 
oeive  and  say  that  the  watch  is  fast  six  minutes,  and  the  longitude  is 
one  and  a  half  degrees  greater  than  at  his  own  residence.  He  reads 
in  a  newspaper  that  a  ship  has  been  spoken  at  sea,  in  a  given  latitude 
and  longitude,  and,  turning  to  a  map  covering  that  point,  he  will  see 
just  where  the  vessel  was,  at  the  particular  hour  when  she  was  seen 
and  spoken. 

Tell  him,  at  this  stage  of  his  progress,  that  while  we  measure  the 
sun's  time  east  and  west,  we  reckon  his  degree  of  heat  north  and 
eouth.  Hence  he  will  perceive  that,  in  going  from  this  latitude  tow* 
ards  the  north  pole,  the  cold  will  continually  increase;  and  that  in 
travelling  in  the  opposite  direction,  till  he  reaches  the  equator,  the 
heat  increases  in  a  similar  ratio.  Give  him  next  some  account  of  the 
zones,  and  the  causes  of  the  varied  temperature  in  each.  Direct  his 
attention  to  the  productions  of  these  widely-differing  portions  of  the 
globe.  He  will  perceive  that  they  are  distinctly  marked  in  every 
department  of  creation,  —  man,  beast,  reptile,  bird,  vegetable,  fruit, 
flower,  —  and  that  the  production  of  one  zone  is  rarely  found  living 
or  growing  spontaneously  within  another,  excepting  in  contiguous  or 
proximating  parts.  Tell  him  where  to  look  for  the  strong,  industri- 
ous, intelligent,  matter-of-fact  man,  who  earns  his  subsistence  and 
makes  the  world  happier  by  his  labor ;  and  show  him  that  the  ani- 
mals, the  fruits,  and  the  vegetable  productions  of  that  zone  partake  of 
qualities  adapted  to  just  that  race  of  men. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  others.  Where  the  physical  wants 
of  man  are  few,  little  in  the  way  of  labor  is  required  of  him.  Excess- 
ive heat  abates  his  strength,  and  nature  feeds  and  clothes  him  from 
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ker  ample  Btorohooae.  She  feasts  htm  on  her  iosoioiur  firaits,  legalee 
his  ear  with  her  rieh  mosic,  &scinate8  his  eye  with  her  gorgeous  color* 
ing,  and  ravishes  his  smell  with  her  exquisite  odors. 

In  others,  again,  —  in  the  colder  portions,  —  where  little  grows  or 
can  grow,  the  inhabitants  are  few,  and  they  become  inured  to  hard* 
ahip,  and  do  but  little  else  than  perform  the  natural  functions  which 
carry  them  through  a  brief  and  precarious  existence.  The  few  brute 
animab  and  vegetable  productions  thereof,  partake  of  the  same  low 
grade  of  properties  and  qualities,  and  exhibit  a  rigid  adaptation  to 
what  may  be  termed  the  law  of  the  climate. 

Hence,  the  pupil  may  be  led  to  know  what  to  expect  irom  mas, 
beast,  fruit,  and  flower,  by  ascertaining  the  part  of  the  globe  -^mainly 
the  latitude — in  which  they  are  found.  Taking  a  list  of  the  districts 
of  a  country,  cities,  and  large  towns,  and  comparing  them,  the  known 
with  the  unknown,  a  pretty  correct  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  temper- 
a.ture  and  natural  productions  of  each;  ihe  probable  vigor,  effemi* 
nacy,  and  habits  of  the  people.  This  rule  is  not  to  be  taken  without 
limitation,  for  modifications,  more  or  less  considerable,  are  produced 
by  circumstances,  which  should  be  pointed  out  by  the  teacher. 

An  agreeable  mode  of  giving  a  practical  character  to  this  part  of 
our  subject,  and  one  that  is  adopted  in  some  schools,  is,  for  the  teacher 
to  read  from  a  mercantile  newspaper  some  of  the  various  advertise? 
ments  of  the  merchants,  making  them  texts  to  be  commented  upon,  and 
to  form  the  basis  of  a  catechetical  exercise.  Here  we  read  of  tesi 
gunny  bags,  saltpetre,  mace,  sumac,  spelter,  coffee,  indigo,  cassia, 
opium,  sugar,  hemp.  Now  the  question  is,  first,  Whence  came  they  7 
or,  in  more  familiar  language,  Where  did  they  come  from  7  This 
question  may  be  followed  by  others,  in  variety,  to  any  extent  that  the 
time  of  the  teacher  will  permit ;  as,  Where  is  the  place  ?  is  it  a  city  7 
an  island  ?  what  is  the  article  advertised  7  what  are  other  productions 
of  the  same  place  or  country  7  the  habits  of  the  people  7  their  history  7 
Mieir  government  7  the  population  of  their  chief  cities  7  their  rdigion? 
&c. ;  bringing  out  more  thought  and  imparUng  more  information  than 
the  same  amount  of  time  could  do  in  almost  any  other  course.  I 
am  aware  that  the  lack  of  time  would  not  allow  every  teacher  to 
indulge  himself  and  his  school,  to  any  great  extent,*  in  this  bteresting 
and  useful  exercise ;  but  still,  in  my  judgment,  if  but  fifteen  minutes 
daily  were  to  be  thus  appropriated,  the  advantage  to  the  school  would 
be  great,  and  the  good  effects  on  the  families  represented  therein 
would  be  strikingly  observable.  How  many  persons  there  are,  on  all 
sides  of  us,  that  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  even,  of  the  countries 
which  produce  the  most  oommon  artieles  of  daily  domestic  oonsump* 
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tioQ  or  iiae,  and  e^en  the  meaniDg  of  the  names  of  many  artioles 
coDstantly  adyertiBed  in  commeroial  papers!  What  is  learned  at 
Bohool  is  nsually  talked  abont  at  home ;  and  especially  any  new  idea 
about  things,  that  comes  to  the  learner  in  a  pleasant  way,  without  the 
formality  of  an  assigned  task,  and,  consequently,  without  study. 

In  connection  with  this  exercise,  the  routes  usually  pursued  by  naiv 
igators  to  and  from  the  several  ports^  from  which  the  articles  of 
commerce,  that  become  the  subject  of  conyersatiouy  are  importedy 
would  be  found  a  matter  of  curiosity  and  interest;  and  I  believe 
none  of  our  school-books  in  present  use  refer  to  the  subject  at  all.  I 
do  not  complain  of  this,  but  would  recommend  to  the  teacher  to  intro? 
duce  it  along  with  this  miscellaneous  exercise,  as  sure  to  give  much 
satisfaction  to  the  inquiring  minds  among  his  pupils*  Caleb  Bingr 
ham,  the  best  teacher  that  Boston  had  in  his  time,  had  some  ques- 
tions and  answers  of  this  kind,  in  his  little  work,  called  The  Geo- 
graphical Catechism,  which  in  my  childhood  was  a  great  favorite  with 
me,  and  whose  impression,  although  many  a  long  year  has  passed 
since  I  studied  it  as  a  clafls-book,  is  still  vivid  and  pleasant  in  my 
memory. 

Among  other  facilities  for  illustrating  the  subject  of  geography,  are 
tho  raised  maps,  or  maps  in  relief^  representing  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  of  ^e  earth.  These  maps  are  found  highly  useful  with  th^ 
advanced  classes  of  a  school,  whose  members  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending the  scale  of  comparison  introduced,  and  always  fix  and 
reward  their  attention.  They  are  confined  principally  to  mountain- 
ous countries,  but  are  not  without  interest  when  typifying  those  that 
are  comparatively  flat.  Several  have  been  imported,  representing* 
Italy,  Switzerland,  Europe,  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  France 
and  Belgium,  Mont  Blanc  and  environs,  and  others, — whose  most 
prominent  mountains  can  be  easily  recognized  by  those  who  have 
travelled  in  the  several  countries,  and  have  felt  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  subject  to  ascend  their  grand  elevations,  and  institute  comparisons 
between  them.  Those  of  the  greatest  altitudes  loom  up,  even  in 
these  miniature  models,  with  a  degree  of  grandeur  not  readily  antici* 
pated,  when  the  scale  on  which  they  are  necessarily  projected  for 
school  uses  is  considered ;  and  they  Ashallenge  the  admiration  of  the 
young  student,  as,  assisted  by  them  and  his  own  imagination,  he 
dimbs  their  snowy  tops,  and  looks,  almost  giddy,  into  the  vales 
below. 

In  some  portions  of  a  country  denominated  "  hilly,"  the  sur&oe  of 
the  map  is  little  more  irregular  than  the  outside  of  an  orange ;  while 
that  of  others,  like  Mont  Blanc,  presents  very  striking  elevations. 
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Thus,  from  the  ordinarj  hill  to  the  loftj  peaks  of  the  Alps,  a  careftil, 
and,  apparently,  correctlj-gradiiated  scale,  is  adopted  and  followed 
throughout.  Every  teacher,  therefore,  who  can  command  a  set  of 
these  maps,  would  find  great  utility  in  their  use. 

They  might  be  used  to  advantage  in  connection  with  the  engraved 
classification  of  mountains,  found  in  many  school  atlases. 

The  mere  learning  by  rote  of  the  names  and  heights  of  mountains, 
of  the  elevations  and  depressions  from  the  surface  of  the  sea  of  vari- 
ous territories,  can  make  no  impression  on  the  mind  to  compare  in 
permanency  with  what  is  acquired  through  the  medium  of  the  eye, 
assisted  by  the  judgment ;  and  hence  these  maps  have  claims  superior 
to  the  other  means  of  instruction  and  illustration,  which  have  usually 
been  found  in  the  schools. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  making  the  discriminations  of  Physical, 
Mathematical,  and  Political  geography,  because  I  wished  to  range 
freely  and  at  large  over  the  wide  field  embraced  in  the  general  sub- 
ject ;  and  because  I  believe  that,  in  traversing  the  surface  of  the  globe, 
unfettered  by  technicalities  or  rigid  rules,  I  could  appropriately  touch 
upon  any  topic  having  near  relations  to  the  soil,  and  what  it  is  pro- 
ducing, or  has  produced,  worthy  of  being  known  to  the  young.  Method 
is  well,  and  there  are  studies  which  require  a  rigorous  adherence  to  it; 
and  particularly  as  the  student  advances  in  years  and  met|lil  capacity; 
but,  as  I  wander  with  my  pupil,  for  a  peripatetic  lesson,  and  call  his 
attention  to  the  flower  by  the  wayside,  the  rock  of  the  crag,  or  the 
lofty  tree  of  the  forest,  so,  in  the  survey  of  the  crust  of  the  planet 
we  inhabit,  I  cannot  willingly  pass  specimens  of  the  striking,  the 
noble,  or  the  instructive,  without  endeavoring  to  turn  it  tb  a  profitable 
Recount. 

We  cannot  make  the  school-boy's  task  too  agreeable.  There  is  no 
danger  that  he  will  not  have  labor  enough,  and  vexation  enough,  and 
confinement  to  his  books  and  the  school-room  sufficient  to  exercise  all 
his  patience  and  t^nper,  his  memory,  his  reasoning  powers,  and  his 
physical  endurance, — give  him  what  auxiliaries  we  may.  And  this 
should  always  be  borne  in  mind.  The  work  that  he  is  capable  of 
doing  I  would  require  of  him ;  but  whatever  of  sunlight  can  be  thrown 
in  upon  his  path  of  intellectual  toil  should  not  be  withheld.  He  will 
then  not  only  acquire  more,  and  comprehend  what  might  otherwise 
be  obscure  in  his  mind,  but  will  enjcy  as  he  labors,  and  thus  be 
encouraged  to  press  on  to  higher  and  nobler  attainments,  urged  by  his 
own  wishes  and  feelings,  rather  than  by  the  requisitions  of  those  who 
direct  him.  This  is  not  only  desirable  for  the  pupil's  sake,  but  changes 
the  teacher*s  task  to  a  delightful  recreation. 
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Plans  op  Union  School-housb  in  Ann  Akbor,  Michiqan. 
Thb  grounds  of  the  Public  High  School  or  Union  School  in  the  city  of  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan,  occupy  an  entire  square— in  the  center  of  which  (Fig\ire  2) 
the  building  stands.  That  portion  which  is  in  front  is  planted  with  trees  and 
shrubbery,  so  dispersed  with  intervals  of  green  sward  and  parterres  of  flowers,  by 
an  experienced  gardener,  as  to  produce  the  finest  effect.  The  portion  in  the  rear 
is  divided  into  two  yards,  appropriately  fitted  up  for  the  recreations  of  either  sex. 


Fig.  2.    GaovKM. 

The  buflding  is  three  stories  higli,  as  is  shown  in  Figure  1,  besides  a  base- 
ment 9  feet  high.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  each  12  feet,  and  the  third 
story,  which  is  finished  in  one  hall,  used  for  chapel  and  other  general  exercises 
of  the  school,  is  16  feet  in  the  clear. 

The  two  wings  on  the  first  and  second  floors  are  occupied  by  dass-rooms,  (A.) 
each  36  by  37  feet— those  on  one  side  for  girls  and  those  on  the  other  for  boysr- 
each  class-room  having  a  large  recitation  room  (B )  On  the  lower  floor  one  of 
these  rooms  is  occupied  by  the  library,  and  the  other  by  apparatus.  There  are 
appropriate  rooms  (D.  E.  C.)  for  depositing  outer  garments.  The  ftimiture  is  of 
the  latest  and  best  style  for  strength  and  convenience.  Ventilation  is  secured 
by  separate  flues,  (V.)  and  the  entire  bufldiTig  is  heated  by  air,  warmed  by  ftxr^ 
naces  in  the  basement,  and  introduced  at  different  points  (h.) 

The  grounds,  the  school-bouse,  and  the  school  constitute  one  of  the  attrac- 
tions of  Ann  Arbor. 
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Fig.  3.    FiEiT  AMD  Skcohd  Floori. 


IV.   CHARLES  E.  HOYEY. 

Charles  Edward  Hovet,  first  principal  of  the  Normal  Unirersitj 
of  Illinois,  was  bom  in  Thetford,  Vl^  April  26th,  1827.  His  parents 
were  intelligent  and  laborious ;  wringing  from  the  hard  soil  of  a  New 
England  farm  the  comforts  bnt  not  the  luxuries  of  life  for  a  large 
family  of  children.  Appreciating  the  value  of  education,  they  not 
only  gave  their  children,  without  distinction,  the  benefit  of  common 
school  instruction,  such  as  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  Ver- 
mont, but  also  encouraged  several  of  them  to  seek  by  their  own  exer- 
tion for  knowledge  at  higher  sources.  Two  of  them,  besides  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  are  graduates  of  Dartmouth  College. 

In  boyhood,  Mr.  Hovey  was  distinguished  for  activity  and  boldness. 
lie  had  no  special  predilection  for  study,  and  made  no  rapid  strides 
in  gaining  knowledge.  He  kept  pace^  however,  in  his  progress,  with 
those  of  his  own  age,  and  early  conceive<l  an  admiration  for  the  office 
of  teacher.  A  desire  to  reach  this  exalted  position  may  be  numbered, 
the  writer  has  reason  to  believe,  with  the  chief  incentives  to  study 
which  at  that  time  affected  his  mind.  When  about  sixteen  yeah  of 
age,  he  began  to  prepare  for  college ;  studying  for  the  most  part  in 
the  academy  of  his  native  town,  and  obtaining  the  requisite  funds  by 
"teaching  school"  during  the  winter  months.  His  success  as  a 
teacher,  at  this  early  period,  was,  in  his  own  opinion,  very  moderate. 
Having  no  adequate  conception  of  his  work,  he  observed  the  custom- 
ary routine  of  labor,  and  was  satisfied  if  "the  sums  were  done"  and 
the  scholars  "  made  to  mind."  WLether,  however,  his  standard  of 
duty  was  then  lower  than  that  of  many  teachers  who  enter  Uie  school- 
room for  the  winter,  giving  the  rest  of  the  year  to  other  pureuits,  may 
perhaps  be  doubtful  ;  for  men  do  not  .commonly  honor  with  their 
highest  respect  and  love  a  calling  to  which  they  resort,  for  a  brief 
period  only,  in  transitu  to  something  better. 

Mr.  Hovey  entered  college  in  July,  1848,  and  pursued  with  energy 
the  regular  course  of  study.  His  standing  as  a  scholar  was  good  ; 
but  he  exhibited  no  special  preference  for  any  one  branch  of  knowl- 
edge. His  love  of  public  speaking  and  debate  was  marked,  and  sev- 
eral orations  which  he  delivered  attracted  considerable  attention. 
Social,  active,  and  energetic,  he  was  generally  successful  in  accom- 
plishing his  purposes.  In  the  last  year  of  his  course,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  "  Social  Friends "  by  a  handsome  majority.    One- 
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half  the  undergraduates  were  members  of  this  society,  and  the  other 
half  of  the  "'  United  Fraternity.''  The  presidency  of  one  of  these 
societies  was  esteemed  the  highest  honor  which  the  students  were  able 
to  confer  upon  any  of  their  number. 

The  winters  of  his  college  course  were  spent  by  Mr.  Hovey  in  Mass- 
achusetts. His  first  school  was  in  the  town  of  Boxford,  where  he 
b^n  at  length  to  appreciate  the  teacher's  work  and  to  feel  his  own 
deficiencies.  "He  was  fHithfol,  efficient,  exemplary,  energetic,  and 
talented,"  says  a  resident  of  the  {face,  "  loved  by  his  pupils,  by  their 
parents,  and  by  those  who  became  acquainted  with  him."  The  next 
three  winters  were  passed  in  the  town  of  Newton,  and  the  following 
letter  from  Dr.  Henry  Bigelow,  chairman  of  the  school  committee, 
will  sufficiently  characterize  his  labors. 

NiwTON,  Mum.,  Not.  16, 1858. 

Dear  Sir: — ^I  have  received  yoar  note  of  inquiry,  and  ahall  take  pleasure  in  an- 
swering it  to  the  beat  of  my  ability,  aa  I  have  very  pleasant  and  vivid  recollections 
of  Mr.  Hovey's  service  with  ns.  And  this,  not  on  account  of  any  very  promi- 
nent success  he  had  as  a  teacher,  for  liis  field  of  operations  while  in  our  t(»wn  was 
very  limited,  and  by  no  means  of  (pood  soil  or  previous  if^ood  culture.  I  remem- 
ber him  as  a  man  uf  energy,  ambitioo,  and  natural  and  acqoired  habits  of  mind 
which  would  have  insured  him  larger  results  had  he  enjoyed  a  better  opportunity 
for  their  display.  He  taught  one  of  our  district  schools  for  three  consecutive 
winters.  It  was  esteemed  tlie  most  backward  of  oil  our  schools,  partly  perhopa 
from  locality,  partly  perhaps  from  other  causes  whose  mention  would  not  be  per- 
tinent to  the  present  object.  Into  this  school  our  friend  speedily  intix)duced  a  new 
era — one  of  life,  order,  and  earnest  work.  Into  this  community  he  infused  a  new 
interest  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  their  children.  He  was  also  able  to  awaken 
in  the  people  themselves  not  a  little  leal  for  self*  improvement  by  methods  easily 
adopted  during  the  long  evenings  of  winter.  It  was  astonishing  how  thoroughly 
he  bad  the  people  under  his  control ;  his  activity  and  devotion  having  6rst  won 
their  confidence.  He  put  his  Imnds  unforbidden  into  their  pockets,  and*supp]ied 
his  school-room  with  the  best  outline  maps,  a  dock,  thermometer,  etc. ;  he  mag- 
netised them  with  his  educational  ardor,  and  drew  them  unresistingly  to  the  eve- 
ning assemblies  at  his  school-room,  where  he  at  once  organized  an  association  for 
discussion  or  other  profitable  engagements  \  and  he  divided  them  into  small  com- 
mittees, who  should  in  turn  visit  and  observe  his  daily  work  among  their  children. 
All  this,  you  will  see,  made  a  deep,  an  abiding,  a  salutary  impression.  And,  when 
you  consider  that  this  was  not  done  in  a  community  possessed  of  much  cultiva- 
tion, or  which  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  value  of  an  education,  or  of  the 
necessity  of  mnoh  eflbrt  on  its  own  part  to  insure  the  success  of  its  school  system, 
but  rather  the  reverse,  and  that  the  actor  came  a  stranger  and  merely  as  a  tem- 
porary visitor,  yon  will  grant  that  he  deserves  credit  for  much  natural  energy  as 
well  ns  for  a  spirit  of  disinterested  self-sAcrifice.  Thus  people  showed  their 
respect  for  him,  not  only  by  doing  his  bidding,  but  repeatedly  by  more  specific 
m'idences  of  a  gratifying  nature. 

I  ought  to  allude  here  to  the  active  interest  which  Mr.  Hovey  always  took  in 
the  *'  Teachers'  Association  "  of  this  town.  He  was  prompt  at  all  meetings  and 
foremost  in  devising  methods  to  secure  an  interest  among  others,  and  always 
ready  to  bear  his  part  in  all  the  active  duties  of  the  organization.  In  fiurt,  some 
charged  him  with  being  too  forward — an  accusa^on  very  commonly  thrown,  from 
those  too  diffident  or  too  incompetent,  at  those  who,  perhaps  from  conscious  power, 
take  the  prominent  places  and  hold  them.  More  delicacy  of  character  at  that 
time  miffht  have  drawn  to  him  more  friends  among  his  fellow-teachers,  but  that 
was  doubtless  to  appear,  when  the  ardor  of  youth  and  the  zeal  of  first  beginnings 
slioiild  become  tempered  with  the  experiences  of  manhood  and  a  larger  jostling 
with  the  world.    Excuse  me  for  not  being  more  explicit  and  moi-e  at  length. 

Tours,  very  respectfully,  Henrt  Bioblow. 
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Soon  after  leaving  college,  Mr.  Hovey  took  charge  of  tbe  high 
fichool  in  Framingham,  Mass.  This  school  had  been  in  operation  but 
one  year,  ha\ring  taken  the  place  of  the  Framingham  Academy.  Its 
first  principal,  an  excellent  teacher,  did  not  remain  with  the  school 
long  enough  to  fix  its  character.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Hovey  in  this 
place  fully  justified  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  ability  and  fidelity. 
Says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Northrup,  at  that  time  chairman  of  the  school 
committee  of  Framingham  and  now  agent  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education : — ^  Mr.  Hovly,  when  in  Framingham,  evinced 
great  tact  and  untiring  energy.  He  had  the  happy  faculty  of  inspir- 
ing his  pupils  with  his  own  enthusiasm,  which  was  always  fresh  and 
unfailing.  He  seemed  to  impart  his  own  spirit  to  them,  and,  by  a 
sort  of  spiritual  magnetism,  win  and  attract  them  to  himself.  He 
had  unbounded  influence  over  his  pupils,  having  won  their  affections 
and  gained  their  confidence.  Hence  his  government  was  both  firm 
and  kind.  His  authority  was  absolute,  yet  cordially  accepted  and 
freely  and  cheerfully  assented  to.  The  perfect  order  of  the  school^ 
the  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience,  the  entire  absence  of  all  com- 
munications, all  evince  the  accomplished  disciplinarian.  He  had  re- 
markable power  to  rouse  the  indolent,  encourage  the  desponding,  and 
stimulate  his  pupils  to  activity  and  exertion.  His  versatility  of  mind 
and  ample  resources  enabled  him  always  to  interest  his  pupils.  They 
still  remember  him  with  great  interest  and  affection.  One  of  them 
eaid  to  me,  a  short  time  since,  'Mr.  Hovey  was  by  far  the  best 
teacher  I  ever  had.' "  It  may  be  well  to  add  the  testimony  of  a 
fellow-teacher: — ^^'He  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher,  generally  much 
beloved  by  his  pupils.  I  always  liked  him  as  a  brother  teach- 
er. He  was  ready  and  willing  to  give  assistance  whenever  called 
upon.  I  can  remember  instances  when  he  rendered  me  great 
service,  in  so  delicate  a  manner  that  no  one  else  would  have 
suspected  his  intentions.  He  organized  a  teachers'  meeting  this 
winter,  also  a  literary  society  and  debating  club,  which  was  popular 
and  profitable.  His  purse  was  open  to  the  wants  of  the  school- 
room." 

It  is  evident,  from  these  and  similar  testimonies,  that  Mr.  Hovey 
possessed  the  rarest  qualification  of  a  teacher — the  power  of  drawing 
out  the  pupil,  of  provoking  investigation,  of  educating  the  mind,  in 
the  primitive  sense  of  that  term. 

At  the  close  of  this  second  year,  Mr.  Hovey  left  Framingham  for 
Peoria,  Illinois.  Prior  to  1850,  this  city  had  not  been  distinguished 
for  school  privileges.  But  during  that  year  an  association  was  formed 
by  some  of  the  citizens,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  their  daugh- 
ters.   A  house  was  built,  designed  to  accommodate  fifty-six  pupils, 
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and  was  so  enlarged  the  next  year  as  to  receive  twenty-five  more. 
Fixed  salaries  were  paid  to  the  teachers,  and  an  officer  was  elected  by 
the  stockholdera  to  look  after  the  general  interests  of  the  school  and 
to  act  as  treasurer.  Tliis  school  was  quite  successful ;  but  the  first 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1854,  and  a  new  one  erected  large 
enough  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils.  The  same  year  an  associ- 
ation was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  founding  a  boys'  school.  Hon. 
Onslow  Peters,  whose  name  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  all 
friends  of  education  in  Peoria,  was  president  of  this  organization. 
A.  P.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  now  president  of  the  City  School  Board,  ahd  J. 
W.  Hansel,  also  a  member  of  the  present  board,  sought  for  a  teacher, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  East,  engaged  Mr.  Hovey  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  new  school.  He  did  not,  however,  remove  to  the  West 
until  another  step  of  great  importance  had  been  taken.  Although 
his  devotion  to  the  work  of  teaching  had  been  uncommonly  earnest,  ^ 
he  had,  it  seems,  found  time  for  other  duties,  and  he  was  married,  ac^ 
oordingly,  October  9,  1854,  to  Miss  Harriette  F.  Spofford,  of  North 
Andover,  Mass.,  who  was  to  be  associated  with  him  in  the  school  at 
Peoria. 

The  two  schools  now  entered  upon  a  prosperous  career.  The  people 
showed  themselves  ready  to  sustain  every  judicious  measure  with  the 
requisite  funds  and  with  their  moral  support  Yet,  while  every  thing 
was  done  on  a  liberal  scale,  no  money  was  wasted,  and  no  debts  were 
incurred  to  embarrass  the  schools.  The  directors  did  not  bend  their 
rules  to  meet  the  wishes  of  truant  boys  and  fault-finding  parents,  but 
undertook  to  encourage  the  faithful  rather  than  indulge  the  delinquent. 
It  was  their  aim  to  secure  a  thorough  education  to  the  pupils,  and  no 
murmurs  at  their  wholesome  regulations  caused  them  to  swerve  from 
this  aim.  The  wishes  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Hovey  were  ably  supported 
by  them,  and  the  success  of  his  school  was  insured  by  their  cordial 
support  Among  those  who  contributed  most  to  this  result  may  be 
mentioned  the  names  of  Judge  Peters  and  Mr.  A«  P.  Bartlett 

Mr.  Hovey  had  not  been  long  in  Peoria  before  he  thought  there: 
was  hope  for  the  public  schook.  At  his  suggestion,  an  act  was  pro- 
cured, in  the  winter  of  1854-5,  putting  the  schools  under  the  control 
of  the  city.  This  act  separated  school  interests  from  politics  by  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  a  board  by  the  people,  which  board  had  no 
connection  with  the  city  council.  By  an  amendment,  provision  was 
made  that  one-third  <^  the  board  shall  be  elected  annually,  thus 
keeping  in  office  a  majority  of  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  duties 
and  previous  action  of  the  body.  And  it  deserves  to  be  noted  that, 
the  very  men  who  had  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  stock  schools 
sustained  vigorously  this  movement  for  the  public  schools,    Indeed,; 
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the  atock  schools  were  sooo  merged  in  tlie  public  school  system.  The 
buildings  occupied  by  them  were  purchased  by  the  city,  and  a  public 
high  school  was  established,  of  which  Mr.  Hovey  was  the  first  prin- 
cipal. He  was  also  superiutendeDt  of  the  city  schools  during  a  part 
of  the  first  year  of  the  new  organization.  At  the  close  of  this  year 
he  resigned  the  former  office  and  gave  himself  to  the  labors  of  super- 
intendency  until  the  summer  of  1857. 

While  in  the  stock  school,  Mr.  Hovey  organized  an  association  of 
the  Peoria  teachers,  by  means  of  which  new  methods  of  teaching 
and  management  began  to  obtain  in  the  schools.  During  his  super- 
intendency,  they  looked  upon  him  as  one  ^  whose  very  presence 
cheered  teacher  and  pupil ;  who  knew  just  what  teachers  could  do, 
and  could  appreciate  their  efforts  where  they  were  trying  to  do 
something.** 

The  change  thus  effected  in  the  school  system  and  privileges  of 
Peoria — a  rapid  and  most  gratifying  change — ^was  due,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  suggestions  and  efforts  of  Mr.  Hovey.  Said  a  prom- 
inent supporter  of  the  stock  schools  as  well  as  of  the  new  system : — 
^  We  hired  Mr.  Hovey  to  take  the  boys'  stock  school,  and,  if  he  had 
taken  no  steps  to  bring  about  a  change,  he  might  have  staid  there  till 
to-day.**  Yet  the  writer  would  by  no  means  trace  the  establishment 
of  graded  schools  in  Peoria  to  the  influence  of  one  man.  This  great 
and  beneficent  result  was^secured  by  co-operation  and  public  spirit  on 
the  part  of  the  citizens  generally,  and  by  the  energy  and  wisdom  of 
a  noble  few  who  led  off  in  the  movement  While  they  suggested, 
others  executed,  and  the  work  was  done. 

But  Mr.  Hovey  was  not  allowed  to  confine  his  labors  to  a  single 
school,  city,  or  association.  He  had  acquired  a  state  reputation,  and 
the  outside  drafts  upon  his  time  and  thoughts  were  neither  few  nor 
nnhonored.  He  engaged  actively  in  all  the  great  state  educational 
movements  then  in  progress,  or  about  to  be  started ;  frequently  travel- 
ing from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles  after  school  to  lecture,  and  returning  in 
time  for  the  morrow's  duties. 

As  a  speaker,  he  **  talks  right  on,"  omitting  all  ornament,  intent 
ctnly  on  carrying  his  point  He  often  tells  his  audiences  that  he  ^  can 
not  afford  to  waste  his  time  and  theirs  in  reading  figures  of  rhetoric" 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  in  Peoria,  during  Christmas  week  of  1854,  and  of  course 
but  a  short  time  after  his  arrival  in  the  place.  "  Th$  UlinoU  Teacher  " 
was  started  at  this  meeting,  to  further  the  educational  interests  of  the 
state.  It  was  published  the  first  year  at  Bloomington,  with  a  local 
and  twelve  monthly  editors;  but  its  list  of  subscribers  was  less  than 
three  hundred  in  all,  and,  at  the  meeting  in  Springfield,  the  next  year, 
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(1855,)  the  question  arose,  **  Shall  we  give  it  up,  or  try  some  otber 
plan  I "  The  result  of  disouasion  and  conference  was,  that  Mr.  Hovej, 
who  had  been  elected  president  of  the  association,  was  likewise  ap- 
pointed editor,  responuble  for  the  whole  care  of  the  journal,  literaiy 
and  financial.  It  seemed  a  desperate  undertaking.  The  previous 
publisbers  merely  uttered  the  general  impression,  when  they  published 
the  remark  that,  *'  if  Mr.  Hovey  had  $500  or  $1,000,  which  he  wanted 
to  throw  away  in  a  good  cause,  he  had  an  opportunity."  But  by  his 
«wn  enterprise,  with  the  aid  of  edueationid  friends  and  good  publishen, 
the  ^  Teacher^  soon  had  a  respectable  circulation  of  more  than  seven- 
teen hundred.  It  was  published,  indeed,  the  first  year  at  a  pecuniary 
loss,  the  loss  being  increased  by  the  burning  of  a  number  ready  for 
issue;  but  the  curenlatio&  increased  to  over  two  thousand,  and  there 
was  a  small  surplus  at  the  close  of  the  second  year,  so  that  the  editor 
was  left  unincumbered  with  debt,  though  with  no  compensation  for 
his  labor.    The  ^  Teacher^  was  now  a  paying  journal. 

By  means  of  this  monthly,  Mr.  Hovey  and  other  friends  of  educft* 
tion  advocated  various  measures  adapted  to  raise  the  standard  of 
pq>ular  education,  and  especially  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  As  the  fruit  of  these  and  similar  efibrts,  essen*- 
tial  changes  were  effected  in  the  school  law,  and  the  principle  of  *'  free 
schools  supported  by  taxation"  was  embodied  in  it  The  sentiment 
in  favor  of  a  normal  school  gained  constantly  in  depth  and  Btrength, 
until  the  popular  will  found  expression  in  the  normal  school  act  of 
1856-7.* 

The  act  required  the  university  to  be  located  where  the  most  favor- 
able offer  should  be  made ;  and,  had  not  Peoria  been  compelled  to 
compete  against  a  grant  of  public  lands  to  the  value  of  $70,000,  the 
location  must  inevitably  have  been  there. 

It  is  but  just  to  say  that  much  the  largest  amount  of  ready  money 
($50,000)  was  offered  by  Peoria,  where  the  utmost  enthusiasm  pre- 
vailed in  subscribing  for  the  location.  Owing  to  the  deep  interest 
which  had  been  awakened  in  this  city  by  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Hovej 
and  others,  all  classes  of  men,  from  the  wealthy  banker  down  to  the 
poor  laborer  in  the  street^  were  ready  to  give ;  and,  had  it  been  thought 
necessary,  a  much  larger  sum,  it  is  said,  would  have  been  pledged. 

But  the  institution  was  awaided  to  McLean  County,  in  considera- 
tion of  her  donation  of  $70,000  in  lands  and  subscriptions  by  her 
citizens  of  an  equal  amount    In  May,  1857,  Messrs.  Rex  and  Hovey 

*JU  this  time  Mr.  PoweU  wm  mpertiiteiKtaiit  of  public  liMtniotioQ,  Mr.  Hovej  editor  of 
the  "mnou  Teacher,"  and  Simeon  Wright  president  of  the  Stete  Teechert' AsMXslatioa 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  **  lobby  membem  "  to  the  legialature,  commieaioned  b/  die 
cjcecatiTe  committee  of  the  aModatiOB  to  prepare  and  uife  the  paanfe  of  a  bill  emtiag 
niftb  an  inetitution. 
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Vere  appointed  ^  to  Tisit  various  normal  and  high  schoob  of  the  East, 
to  report  on  the  Bubject  of  building,  internal  arrangements,"  eto- 
Their  report  was  presented  June  2dd,  and  at  the  same  meeting  Mr. 
Hovey  was  recommended  by  the  committee  on  officere,  and  elected 
principal  of  the  university.  On  the  18th  of  August  it  was  resolved 
to  hire  rooms  and  open  the  school  the  ensuing  autumn.  This  was 
accordingly  done ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  October  5th,  Mr.  Hovey 
and  Mr.  Ira  Moore,  with  whose  labors  the  growth  and  success  of  the 
school  are  yet  identified,  were  in  a  large  hall,  ready  for  the  pupils.  To 
be  sure  the  proper  furniture  of  the  hail  had  not  arrived,  and  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  came  on  that  day  was  only  nineteen,  but  the  two 
men  there  in  waiting  for  labor  and  success  were  not  easily  disheartened ; 
the  **  blue  days ''  passed,  the  furniture  arrived,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  increased  to  forty-five.  Since  the  first  term  the  school  has 
steadily  gained  in  numbers  and  in  efficiency ;  the  buildings  are  in 
process  of  erection,  and  the  university  promises  to  be  henceforth  a 
great  and  beneficent  power  in  the  state,  raising  the  standard  of  quali- 
fications for  the  office  of  teaching,  sending  forth  annually  a  large  num- 
ber of  skillful  and  devoted  laborers,  and  kindling  every  where  a  deeper 
interest  in  popular  education. 

By  his  efforts  as  president  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and 
48  editor  of  the  ^  Illinoit  Teacher^^  Mr.  Hovey  contributed  his  full 
|>roportion  of  influence  to  secure  the  founding  of  this  noble  universi^, 
and  by  his  energy  and  skill  as  principal  he  is  doing  much  to  make  it 
fulfill  the  end  of  its  being.  The  sketch  which  has  now  been  given  of 
his  life  indicates  his  eminent  fitness  for  the  position  which  he  occupies, 
.proving  as  it  does  his  great  strength  of  purpose,  his  unwearied  dili- 
•gence,  his  devotion  to  the  interests  of  sound  learning,  and  his  power 
to  control  the  young  and  inspire  them  with  his  own  enthusiasm. 


V.   APHORISMS  ON  TEACHING  HISTORY. 

[TtaBdatad  fVom  lUniDer't  **BuUrf  of  Pedagogf**  for  tbb  Anwriean  Joonal,  of  Edueatioii.| 


1.  Views  on  the  proper  mode  of  teaching  history  are  exoeedioglj 
different,  and  even  contradictory.  Such  oppositions  in  other  depart- 
ments of  study  are  usually  based  upon  the  discrepancy  between  the 
old  and  new  pedagogy ;  but  in  the  case  of  history  it  is  not  so. 

2.  First,  to  define  intelligibly  the  object  of  our  discussion.  Shall 
we  teach  history,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term — what  is 
called  universal  history,  which  treats  of  all  periods  and  all  nations  ?  ' 

Although  history,  under  this  name,  is  taught  in  most  gymnasia, 
yet  neither  the  instruction  in  it,  nor  any  one  manual  of  it,  corres- 
ponds to  this  idea  of  it.  For  what  text-book  '^  includes  all  nations  ?  ^ 
Are  not  the  Americans,  for  instance,  usually  omitted  ?  as  well  as  most 
of  the  African  nations,  except  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  and 
other  nations  of  northern  Africa,  who  were  connected  with  the  Ro- 
mans ?  And  how  large  a  portion  of  Asia  is  altogether  neglected ! 
•  9.  This  neglect  is  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  that  we  know  either 
/very  little  or  nothing  at  all  of  the  history  of  many  nations.  This- 
Vjs^the  case  respecting  those  of  America.  The  other  is,  tliat  we  prefer 
not  to  know  any  thing  of  the  history  of  other  nations ;  or,  at  least, 
do  not  wish  the  pupils  in  our  schools  to  be  occupied  with  it.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  Indians  and  Chinese  are  scarcely  mentioned,  though 
there  is  no  lack  of  historical  authorities  on  Uiese  subjects. 

4.  But  there  is  also  a  great  distinction  between  the  modes  of  treat- 
ing such  histories  of  nations  as  are  included  in  our  histories  of  the 
world ;  inasmuch  as  in  some  of  them  we  go  into  much  greater  detail ' 
than  in  others.     We  give  less  fully  the  history  of  the  Persians  than 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  of  the  Russians  than  of  the  English. 

5.  Universal  history,  in  like  manner,  as  we  teach  it,  does  not  in- 
clude all  people  of  all  times  and  countries,  and  it  does  not  give  the 
same  degree  of  attention  to  those  nations  of  whom  it  does  treat. 
By  what  standard  does  it  proceed  in  this  ?  Is  it  according  to  dig- 
nity, so  that  the  more  enlightened  nations  are  made  more  prominent, 
and  those  less  so  left  in  the  background  ?  This  is  by  no  means  the 
only  rule;  for,  if  it  were,  the  Hindoos,  for  instance,  would  fill  an  im- 
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portant  plaoe  in  it    For  how  high  a  position  do  thej  oocupy  in  elo- 
quence, poetry,  mathematicB,  &c. 

Why  do  we  give  so  much  attention  to  the  Egyptians,  for  example, 
when  the  Hindoos  were  certainly  not  their  inferiors? 

6.  The  answer  is  this.  In  like  manner  as  individual  men  take  par- 
ticular interest  in  the  biography  of  their  own  ancestors,  and  of  such 
persons  as  have  exercised  much  influence  upon  their  own  training, 
employment,  or  labors,  so  does  each  nation  take  most  interest  in  its 
own  history  first,  and  next  in  that  of  those  nations  which  are  related 
to  it  in  language,  manners,  d^c,  or  which  have  directly  or  indire<$tly 
exercised  a  great  influence  upon  it. 

7.  In  the  history  of  what  nations  should  we,  as  Germans,  feel  most 
interest  ? 

First :  in  that  of  ourselves.  Histoiy  of  our  own  country,  ancient 
and  modern. 

Second  :  in  that  of  the  Jews,  since  salvation  is  of  them,  down  to 
the  time  of  Christ,  and  including  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Third :  in  that  of  the  Romans ;  to  whose  Orbis  our  nation  form- 
erly belonged,  and  whose  influence  is  perceptible  among  us  even  now. 
Related  studies  are  Latin,  the  Corpus  JurU^  history  of  the  Catholic 
church,  <fec. 

Fourth :  in  that  of  the  Greeks ;  whom  we  recognize  as  directly  or 
indirectly  our  instructors. 

Fifth :  in  that  of  such  ancient  nations  as  were  in  more  or  less  close 
relations  with  the  Jews,  Romans,  and  Greeks ;  as  the  Assyrians,  Chal- 
deans, Persians,  l^ptians,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Arabs,  ka. 
These  are,  however,  not  so  nearly  connected  with  us  as  are  the  Jews, 
Romans,  and  Greeks,  and  they  are  more  distantly  related  to  our  char- 
acter and  histoiy. 

The  history  of  most  of  these  nations  is  previous  to  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  belongs  to  the  ancient  period. 

The  Hindoos  and  the  Chinese  have  not,  within  the  historical  period, 
been  either  directly  related  to  the  Germans,  nor  in  such  close  connec- 
^ns  with  any  nation  in  proximity  to  us  as  would  enable  their  influ- , 
«nce  to  reach  us  through  them ;  and  thus,  with  us,  they  stand  in  the 
background. 

Since  the  time  of  Christ,  Europe  forms  one  Christian  whole.  Still, 
the  Slavic  races  are  further  from  us  than  the  Romance  ones,  or  the 
German  ones ;  not  to  mention  still  slighter  shades  of  difference,  as, 
for  instance,  the  fact  that,  among  the  Romance  nations,  the  Italians 
are  sensibly  more  nearly  related  to  us  than  the  Spaniards,  and  they 
than  the  Portuguese. 

8.  These  remarks  may  furnish  a  standard  by  which  to  adjust  the 
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extent  of  the  attention  devoted  to  eaeb  nation  in  text-books  and 
school  lessons ;  which  is  the  point  to  which  I  am  to  speak.  The  case 
Is  entirely  diffisrent,  when  a  historical  investigator  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  some  obscure  national  history,  without  any  reference  to  its  re- 
lations with  his  own  cx>untry,  and  which  is  very  properly  omitted 
from  school  studies.  For  such  a  student  the  human  race  is  one ;  and 
even  those  races,  whose  relationship  to  and  connection  with  our  own 
is  hidden  in  the  darkness  of  times  long  forgotten,  come  gradually  as- 
tonishingly near  to  us.  How  unmistakably,  for  instance,  does  a 
comparison  of  Sanscrit  with  German  point  to  a  primeval  unity  of  the 
German  and  Hindoo  races. 

9.  After  the  object  of  historical  instruction  is  determined — that  is, 
what  is  to  be  taught — the  question  arises,  How  are  we  to  set  about 
instructing;  what  is  to  be  our  method?  In  this  respect,  also,  is 
there  the  greatest  variety  of  opinions  among  instructors. 

In  the  first  place,  tliere  is  an  opposition  similar  to  that  in  the  case 
of  geography.  The  beginning  may  be  made,  that  is,  either  with  gen- 
eral or  with  particular  subjects.  In  geography,  for  example,  one  begins 
with  discussing  and  describing  the  whole  surface  of  the  earth ;  while 
another  commences^  as  old  Merian  did,  with  describing  single  towns. 

10.  Thus,  in  history,  a  beginning  may  be  made  either  with  a  sketch, 
of  the  most  generalized  kind,  of  the  history  of  the  world — we  have 
seen  what  is  to  be  understood  by  the  history  of  the  world — or  with 
biographies  of  individual  men. 

Of  these  two  extremes  the  first  naturally  induces  the  second. 
•*What  can  boys  do,"  ask  some,  with  general  history?  They  will 
learn  names  and  dates  of  years,  and  nothing  more.  Where  the  scope 
of  the  subject  is  so  great,  the  matters  which  are  of  most  importance 
to  youth,  such  as  vivid  portraits  of  individuals,  great  men,  instructive 
occurrences,  ^c,  can  not  be  properly  considered.  We  would,  there- 
fore, begin  with  the  biographies  of  Alexander,  Caesar,  Mohammed,  ^c. ; 
and  this  method  must  certainly  be  more  agreeable  to  the  young 
than  the  general  historical  method. 

To  this  the  opponents  of  this  method  would  reply : — ^  Did  these 
heroes,  whom  you  would  describe,  live  as  isolated  appearances,  in  ati 
age  otherwise  empty  ?  Did  not  each  of  them  belong  to  his  nation  ? 
Can  I  comprehend  Caesar  without  knowing  the  Romans ;  or  the  Ro* 
mans,  without  knowing  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  ?  Shall  I  not 
therefore  be  obliged,  in  order  to  delineate  my  hero,  to  describe  his 
nation ;  and  indeed  all  the  nations  which  were  in  dose  connection 
with  it  ?  And  does  not  this,  of  course,  bring  us  to  the  method  of 
general  history ! " 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  either  of  these  conflicting  views:  each  of 
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ihe  parties  seems  to  me,  however,  to  be  right  in  its  objections  to  the 
Other. 

11.  In  late  years  tliere  hare  been  those  who  have  maintained  that 
ve  ought  to  begin  the  instruction  in  history  with  that  of  the  native 
country ;  since  that  is  nearer  to  us  than  Greece,  Rome,  <fec.  This 
view  seems  at  first  so  simple  and  natural  that  it  attracts  us ;  but, 
upon  closer  consideration,  one  who  is  moderately  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  Germany  would  be  slow  to  adopt  it  Are  not  the  most  imr 
portant  periods  of  German  history — such,  for  instance,  as  the  roediseval 
contest  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors — of  a  character  far  too 
difficult  for  tlie  intellects  of  boys?  Do  they  not  require,  for  even  a 
luoderate  understanding  of  them,  a  comprehension  of  the  science  of 
church  and  state,  and  of  their  mutual  relations?  And  other  equally 
significant  questions  might  be  asked ;  as,  for  example,  whether  a  boy 
of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  old  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
movements  of  the  Reformation  ? 

12.  I  now  turn  from  methods  which  I  do  not  approve  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  which  I  consider  correct. 

The  first  beginning  of  historical  instruction  is,  in  part,  coincident 
with  religious  instrnction.  Christ  stands  upon  the  bounds  which  sep- 
arate ancient  and  modern  history.  Ancient  history  is  related  to  him, 
lives  in  him ;  and  he  is  the  creator  of  the  modern  period,  and  will  re- 
main with  us  until  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  this  department  we  first  become  acquainted  with  the  evangel- 
ists— the  history  of  Christ — and  thus  acquire  the  capacity  to  learn 
aright,  boUi  in  ancient  history  and  modern,  whither  the  former  tend- 
ed and  whither  the  latter  is  tending. 

Historical  instruction  proper  I  would  commence  with  the  Old 
Testament.    My  reasons  are  these: — * 

1.  Because  the  Old  Testament  history  does  not  begin  arbitrarily  at 
any  particular  period,  but  at  the  beginning — the  Creation. 

2.  Because  this  history  is  at  once  so  simple  and  so  vividly  graphic. 
The  persons  and  scenes  of  the  Old  Testament  impress  themselves  in- 
voluntarily upon  the  mind.  Its  descriptions  and  narratives  excite  the 
children's  imaginations  to  the  forming  of  mental  pictures,  which  re- 
main in  their  minds,  instead  of  merely  passing  through  their  memo- 
ries, like  mere  names  which  have  no  actual  existence.  The  Bible 
does  eminently  well  what  is  required  by  the  adherents  of  the  bio- 
graphical method  of  studying  history. 

8.  Because  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  remarkably  individualized 
one.     It  is  the  history  of  the  people  of  God,  chosen  out  and  set  apart 

*1t  8h<iukl  be  nndrrfnnod  that,  for  the  purpose  of  historical  instructioOf  many  parts  of  the 
0)J  Tcstameot  abould  be  omitted,  and  left  to  be  reed  at  a  matorer  afe. 
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from  the  heathen ;  and  for  this  Tery  reason  it  is  more  intelligible 
when  separate  from  others — not  incessantly  referring  to  foreign  na- 
tions, whose  existence  connects  itself  with  its  own,  and  thus  reqnires 
some  full  knowledge  of  their  history.  This  makes  the  mastery  of  it 
much  more  simple,  and  enables  the  attention  to  be  directed,  without 
divergence  or  confusion,  to  this  one  nation  exclusively.  This  limita- 
tion of  the  subject  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
minds  of  school -children. 

4.  Because  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  a  theocratical  one,  in  which 
the  finger  of  God  is  visibly  seen.  God,  to  whom  all  his  works  are 
known  from  the  beginning,  the  educator  of  the  human  race,  often 
withdraws  himself  from  sight  in  the  history  of  other  nations,  as  if  he 
had  given  men  over  to  themselves ;  and  it  is  a  characteristic  of  pro- 
found historical  research  and  knowledge  to  look  beyond  the  acci- 
dents of  the  time,  and  to  recognize  the  justice  of  God  ruling  over 
the  nations  and  over  individuals.  In  the  history  of  the  Jews,  on  the 
contrary,  the  divine  punishment  follows  sin,  as  the  thunder  does  the 
lightning ;  while  the  blessings  of  the  just — as  in  the  case  of  David — 
fall  visibly  upon  him  and  his  posterity. 

5.  Because  the  Old  Testament  history  not  only  reveals  the  true 
God  in  his  justice,  but  also  in  his  infiuite  mercy.  While  it  relates 
the  origin  of  sin,  and  with  sacred  impartiality  reveals  the  sins  even  of 
men  of  God,  yet  it  is  a  book  of  encouragement  and  of  hope ;  be- 
cause it  every  where  points  toward  the  coming  Saviour. 

Such  a  history  furnishes  the  first  point  of  view  from  which  correct- 
ly to  understand  and  estimate  the  history  of  other  nations.  It  is  the 
foundation — ^and  even  more,  it  is  the  living  heart — of  the  history  of 
the  world.  As  Palestine  was  a  land  most  isolated  in  situation,  yet  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  become  related  to  the  Koman  world,  so  the  ancient 
Jewish  history  is  a  most  individualized  and  isolated  one,  and  yet  con- 
tains within  itself  a  living  energy  which  enables  it,  at  the  epoch  of 
Christ,  to  open  out  into  a  most  comprehensive  history  of  the  world. 

With  the  Old  Testament  are  connected  the  histories  of  the  Assyri- 
ans, Chaldeans,  Modes,  Persians,  and  Egyptians ;  for  which,  indeed, 
the  Bible  itself  is  one  of  the  authorities.  Daniel  refers  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  Apocrypha,  with  Josephus,  fills  up  the  gap  be- 
tween the  return  from  exile  and  the  time  of  Chrbt.  And  at  this 
last  point  the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  joins  on  to  that  of 
the  Jews. 

1 3.  We  now  come  to  a  point  of  divergence.  Hitherto,  history, 
entirely  biblical,  has  been  the  same  for  all  Christian  children ;  but 
here  there  wu^e  distinctionf^,  depending  on  condition  and  sex. 

Boys  will  either  study  for  a  learned  profession,  or  not    The  former 
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Btady  Greek  and  LaUn,  and  can  and  must  be  introduced  to  the 
sources  of  Greek  and  Roman  historj.  These  sources  include  not  mere- 
ly the  historians,  but  all  the  classic  authors ;  for  they  all  characterize 
their  nations. 

Now,  should  the  boys  be  carried  through  a  detailed  history  of  both 
the  classic  nations,  omitting  the  classic  authors,  before  they  read  the 
latter  ?  By  no  means ;  but  still  they  should  study  a  brief  outline  of 
it,  with  reference  to  the  future  reading  of  the  classics.  This  outline 
will  serve  to  fix  correctly  their  ideas  in  chronology,  just  as  their  pre- 
vious geographical  studies  have  done  in  space.  But  it  is  not  intend- 
ed that  this  portion  of  study  should  be  completed  during  their  at- 
tendance at  the  gymnasium. 

The  case  is  different  with  boys  of  the  higher  ranks,  who  will  not 
study  a  profession,  and  with  girls.  These  may  study  a  more  detailed 
history ;  since  nothing  can  be  left  for  a  subsequent  reading  of  the 
classics.  But  this  history  must  still  be  written  throughout  in  an  easy 
and  popular  style,  and  roust  not  demand  any  previously  acquired 
learning  in  order  to  its  comprehension.  Both  Greek  and  Roman  his- 
tory must  be  presented  in  their  relations  to  the  kingdom  of  God ; 
and  the  opposite  characters  of  heathenism  and  Christianity  must  be 
presented.  A  description  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time  of  Christ 
is  of  special  importance. 

14.  We  now  come  to  modem  history.  Roman  history  forms  the 
transition  to  it,  belonging  as  it  does  to  both  ancient  and  modem 
tames.  Boys  preparing  for  the  university  may  study,  for  this,  Taci- 
tus ;  but  not  the  writers  on  the  Augustan  period.  At  about  the 
epoch  of  the  Antonines  begins  a  period,  the  original  authorities  on 
which  are  scarcely  studied  except  by  professional  historians.  How 
few  are  there  who  read  Cassiodora's,  Jomandes,  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians, the  Latin  writers  of  the  middle  ages ;  how  many,  indeed,  even 
understand  the  older  and  middle-age  High  German  ? 

At  this  point,  it  will  be  said,  come  in  the  eminent  modem 
historians. 

I  can  not  refer,  for  this  purpose,  to  dasac  writers  generally,  as  I 
did  for  ancient  history.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  only  a  few 
among  the  modem  writers  are  really  able ;  and  among  these  there 
are  few,  again,  whose  treatment  of  history  is  not  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  youth..  Such  a  one  is  Spittler,  for  example.  A  second 
reason  is,  that  to  read  Herodotus  and  Sallust  is  an  actual  intellectual 
labor  for  the  pupil ;  he  is  obliged  to  pay  earnest  attention  to  the 
course  of  the  history  to  master  his  tasks.  And  it  is  only  too 
commonly,  on  the  other  hand,  that  young  persons  read  the 
German  historians  merely  for  amusement,  very  much  as  they  seek 
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after  romances,  to  pass  away  the  time  in   indulging  their  im* 
aginations. 

The  teacher,  I  say,  should  not  refer  to  the  modem  historians  as  he 
does  to  the  ancient  ones ;  especially,  not  as  if  they  were  soon  to  be 
read  in  school  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  proceed  as  if 
they  did  not  exist ;  he  should  give  his  pupils  a  sketch  of  modem  his- 
tory, as  of  iincient,  with  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  will  sooner  or 
later  read  the  good  German  historians,  and  perhaps  the  English  ones. 
This  sketch  should  be  fullest  of  our  own  history ;  and  more  or  less 
so  of  the  other  European  nations,  according  as  they  are  nearer  to  or 
further  from  us,  or  have  more  or  less  interest  for  us. 

15.  The  question  will  arise.  How  many  &cts,  &c.,  should  the  pu- 1 
pil  ^x  in  his  memory  ?    I  reply,  first,  Radier  too  few  than  too  many.  I 
That  is  a  very  great  error,  into  which  teachers  of  history  fall,  of  often  / 
laying  upon  their  pupils  burthens  which  they  themselves  could  not 
endure.    Instead  of  selecting  remarkable  men  and  occurrences,  and/ 
giving  the  proper  dates  of  them  to  be  memorized,  they  torment  the 
boys  with  a  mass  of  minutiae  "for  future  oblivion ; "  that  is,  which  thw 
will  forget  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  class.    There  is  no  better  means 
than  this  for  inspiring  them  with  a  most  thorough  disgust  for  historr, 
and  one  from  which  they  can  afterward  scarcely  free  themselves. 

The  opposite  extreme  from  this  cramming  process  must,  however, 
be  avoided — of  being  too  kind  to  the  boys,  so  as  to  make  them  ine£S- 
cient  and  afraid  of  labor.  There  are  teachers  so  tender  of  the  boys 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  make  them  commit  to  memory  the  multi- 
plication table.  Every  one  knows  how  easily  the  memory  of  the 
young  receives  and  retains  fiu^ts,  names,  and  dates,  unless,  indeed,  an 
unwise  teacher  has  broken  it  down  by  unreasonable  burdens  or  entire 
neglect.  It  is  well  known  that,  when  this  has  happened,  the  sufferer, 
when  grown  up,  can  only  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  repair  the 
damage  thus  inflicted.  But  we  are  in  after  years  thankful  to  our  in- 
stractors  in  history,  if  we  retain  from  their  lessons  as  much  even  as 
the  succession  of  the  German  emperors  and  the  length  of  their 
reigns ;  and  are  thus  enabled  so  to  measure  our  own  historical  stud- 
ies as  that  we  can  proceed  in  them  without  having  our  mental  pro- 
cesses interrupted  by  defects  of  recollection. 

10.  The  more  thought  is  bestowed  upon  the  plan  for  historical  in- 
struction to  be  pursued  in  our  schools,  the  more  difficult  will  it  ap- 
pear to  lay  down  any  universal  rules  on  the  subject.  And  these  rales 
should,  in  any  event,  be  only  of  a  most  generalised  character;  and 
not  such  as  to  bind  down  the  teacher  to  any  course  of  details.  The 
reason  of  this  chief  rale  is,  that  historical  instraction  is  eminently  ff 
dependent  upon  the  personal  gifts  of  the  teacher.    Shall  he,  for  in- 
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Stance)  mal^e  muoh  or  litUo  use  of  a  free,  narrative  method  f  Should 
he  not  rather  select  extracts  from  historians  and  read  them  f  I  reply. 
This  depends  upon  whether  the  teacher  has  the  talent  of  narrating — 
a  very  uncommon  one.  It  supposes  not  only  a  man  of  historical 
knowledge,  but  the  gift  of  narrating  historical  facts  simply,  lucidly, 
orderly,  and  fluently,  without  error  or  hesitation.  And  it  also  requires, 
above  all,  a  clear  and  sensible  mind,  heartily  despising  that  mere  dec^ 
lamation  for  effect,  which  is  only  too  often  made  a  cloak  for  igno* 
ranee,  and  is  well  adapted  to  destroy  at  once  the  scholar's  taste  and 
his  sense  of  truth. 

If  the  teacher  is  skillful  and  conscientious,  as  few  rules  as  possible 
should  be  prescribed  to  him,  and  it  would  be  better  to  have  none  at 
all ;  for  no  one  can  properly  claim  to  understand  teaching  better  than 
the  teacher  himself,  whose  mind  has  been  expressly  trained  and  prac- 
ticed in  his  calling  as  its  proper  field  of  labor.  Such  prescribed  rules 
must,  at  best,  be  able  to  restrain  mediocre  and  bad  instructors  from 
ruining  their  scholars  entirely.  If  unskillfully  made,  they  constrain 
and  confine  the  best  teachers. 

17.  We  have  werj  many  text-books  of  history,  from  the  briefest 
compends  up  to  volumiuous  and  detailed  works. 

The  former  are  intended  for  school  use ;  and  furnish  very  brief^  con- 
densed sketches,  which  are  to  be  filled  out  and  made  vivid  by  the 
teacher^s  oral  instructions.  The  pupil,  during  his  study,  obtains  from 
them  the  subjects  which  are  to  come  up  during  instruction  ;  and  the 
manual  serves,  by  means  of  recitation  from  it,  as  an  aid  to  the  mem- 
ory, as  the  short  entries  in  a  memorandum-book  do.  These  com- 
pends may  be  even  without  any  style  at  all — ^in  a  tabular  form. 

Other  compends  pretend  to  possess  a  good  and  readable  style,  and 
that  no  additional  oral  matter  from  the  teacher  is  necessary.  They 
are  calculated  to  assist  persons  studying  without  teachers,  without  any 
other  aid.  They  claim,  notwithstanding,  to  be  compends ;  although, 
as  a  general  rule,  they  embarrass  the  teacher  who  uses  them,  because 
they  deprive  him  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  portions  of 
his  materials.  The  pupil  who  prepares'  hiooself  from  a  compend  of 
this  nature  is  sated  with  the  subject  when  he  comes  to  the  class,  and 
the  teacher^s  words  have  no  interest  for  him.  Indeed,  the  teacher 
can,  in  this  case,  at  most,  do  no  more  than  to  give  instruction,  by  con- 
versation and  examination  upon  prescribed  tasks,  out  of  the  book, 
prepared  by  the  pupil  for  each  lesson. 

Voluminous  historical  manuals  are  intended  only  for  those  who 
study  without  a  teacher.  They  can  not  fill  the  place  of  compends  in 
instruction. 

18.  There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  historical  compends  for 
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men  and  those  for  bojs  as  between  a  catechism  and  a  system  of  dog^ 
matic  theology,  or  between  a  grammar  for  beginners  and  one  for 
philologists.  This  difference  consists  not  so  much  in  the  greater  or 
amaller  nnmber  of  historical  facts  as  in  the  selection  of  them ;  in  its 
choice,  for  instance,  of  the  more  abstract  civic  and  ecclesiastical  rela- 
tions, or  of  more  pictorial  representations  of  great  men  and  occur- 
rences. It  depends  upon  the  spirit  in  which  the  book  deals  with 
history. 

A  childlike  and  delicate  tact  may  be  exercised  in  the  selection  firom 
the  textrbook  of  what  is  proper  and  comprehensible  for  beginners. 
The  youngest  pupils  will  prefer  historical  matter  which  is  as  near  as 
possible  in  character  to  stories ;  they  only  gradually  grow  into  a  feel- 
ing for  historical  truth.  Observe,  for  instance,  what  are  the  actual 
points  of  interest  to  children.  They  take  pleasure  in  hearing  of 
Marathon  and  Salamis,  and  of  the  campaigns  of  Alexander ;  but 
none  in  the  contests  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians  of  Rome,  of 
the  agrarian  law,  &c.  They  are  not  usually  as  much  interested  in 
Cesar  as  in  Alexander.*  In  brief,  they  are  pleased  with  whatever 
stimulates  their  imagination  by  beauty,  greatness,  nobility,  chivalric 
bravery,  and  adventurousness ;  but  not  with  any  thing  that  is  cold  or  i 
purely  intellectual,  such  as  the  subject  of  civic  relations  and  civil/ 
oontroveisies.     Such  matters  are  repulsive  to  them. 

There  are  compendiums,  as  well  as  teachers,  who  do  not  use  suffi- 
feient  care  in  observing  what  children  like  and  can  understand.  We 
are  now  speaking,  let  it  be  remembered,  of  school-children,  not  of 
students,  who  have  reached  the  verge  of  adult  age  and  of  civic  life. 
These  latter  very  properly  require  a  presentation  of  the  subject  which 
does  not  merely  seek  to  please  by  an  exciting  narrative,  but  which 
shall  tend  to  direct  and  fix  their  minds  in  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
and  serious  nature  of  the  approaching  labors  of  their  life  as  citizens, 
and  for  the  great  and  solemn  problems  of  human  life  generally. 

We  have  thus  discussed  the  beginning  of  the  study  of  histoiy. 
What,  now,  is  its  ultimate  object — the  purpose  of  all  the  labor  be- 
stowed upon  it  ?  What  are  the  highest  aims  which  we  have  in  view 
in  the  lower  as  well  as  the  higher  stages  of  progress  in  the  study  ? 
Let  us  prepare  to  answer  by  deciding  a  narrower  preliminary  ques- 
tion : — What  do  we  desire  to  learn  from  the  biography  of  an  indi- 
vidual man !  I  reply.  The  problems  of  his  life,  and  their  solution. 
The  history  of  the  world  is  the  biography  of  the  human  species — 
under  which  nations  are  the  varieties.  What  are  the  gifts  and  the 
problems  of  humanity — of  single  nations  ?     '*  There  are  many  gifts, 
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hoi  one  spirit''  Whence  do  we  come-— whither  do  we  go-*we,  all 
men,  taken  as  one  representatiFC  man  ? 

When  an  individual  dies,  we  ask,  What  has  heoome  of  himf 
And  millions  and  millions  have,  in  like  manner,  died  during  the 
course  of  time,  and  what  has  become  of  them !  History  plays  over 
graves ;  and  future  generations,  like  past  ones,  are  all  drawing  toward 
the  great  necropolis^  When  will  the  dominion  of  death  be  ended  t 
Does  the  end  of  l^me — the  beginning  of  Eternity — ^now  approach, 
when  they  shall  no  longer  be  born  or  die  ? 

The  infancy  of  man  is  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  past,  and  il»  future 
fate  in  that  of  the  future.  No  man  has  investigated  and  understood 
death ;  and  none  has  escaped  over  the  limits  of  that  unknown  land 
from  which  no  wanderer  returns. 

At  this  point  Revelation  appears,  displays  to  us  a  part  of  the  fu^ 
ture,  and  opens  to. us  the  knowledge  of  our  race— eo  highly  gifted,  so 
fallen  away  from  Ood,  and  saved  and  forgiven  through  Christ  It 
encourages  us  as  to  the  departed,  and  prophesies  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead  and  the  Last  Judgment  At  this  tribunal,  love  will  be  the 
xule  of  procedure;  to  him  who  hath  loved \.much,  much  shall  be 
forgiven. 

What  pride  lost,  the  lowliness  of  Christ  hais  recovered.  With  the 
crucifixion  and  resurrection  of  Christ  began  a  new  creation,  the  re- 
generation of  a  &llen  and  saved  world,  the  establishment  of  the 
kingdom  of  God,  in  which  all  contentions  shall  cease.  It  is  the 
kingdom  of  a  love  that  shall  never'  cease,  because  it  is  stronger  than 
death. 


VI.   6E0GBAPHT. 

iTruflbied  from  Kaomer'a  ^Hittory  ^  Pedagogy^"  for  the  American  Joamal  of  Bdocatlon.] 


Pbstalozzi  mentions  a  schoolmaster  who  instructed  his  scholars 
in  geography  so  skillfully  that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
road  to  the  East  Indies,  but  very  ill  with  the  roads  and  paths  about 
their  own  village.  And  Rousseau  says :  ''I  assert  that  no  child  of  ten 
years  old,  who  has  had  two  years'  instruction  in  geography,  can,  by 
using  the  rules  which  have  been  given  to  him,  find  his  way  from  Pa- 
ris to  Saint  Denis ;  or  can  even  find  his  way  about  the  curved  paths 
in  his  own  father's  garden,  without  making  a  mistake.  And  these 
are  the  learned  men  who  know,  to  a  hair,  whereabouts  are  Fekin,  Is- 
pahan, Mexico,  and  all  the  countries  of  the  earth.^*  The  reason  of 
this  practical  incapacity  Rousseau  found  to  be  that  the  children  were 
taught  maps  only ;  ^e  names  of  cities,  countries,  and  rivers,  which 
existed,  for  the  scholars,  only  on  the  maps  where  they  were  shown  to 
them.  He  advised,  on  the  contrary,  to  commence  instruction  in  ge- 
ography by  furnishing  the  boys  with  correct  knowledge  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  own  place  of  abode,  and  making  them  draw  maps 
of  it 

These  views  of  Rousseau  seemed  the  more  reasonable  to  ine,  be- 
cause I  had  spent  years  in  geognostic  researches  among  the  mountains, 
and  knew  by  experience  the  heaven-wide  difference  between  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  map  and  of  a  country.  I  composed  a  dialogue  upon  teach- 
ing geography,  in  which  I  set  forth  Rousseau's  views  in  detail.  The 
speakers  were  Otto  and  George.  **  Before  I  made  my  first  tour  to  the 
Bilesian  mountains,**  says  George,  ''I  read  over  all  that  I  could  find 
respecting  them  in  books  of  travels.  The  result  of  this  reading  was, 
that  I  formed  in  my  mind  so  distinct  an  idea  of  those  mountains 
that  I  could  have  painted  them  from  these  descriptions.  I  came 
among  the  mountains  themselves;  and,  to  my  astonishment,  the 
mountains  of  my  imagination  had  no  resemblance  whatever  to  the 
real  ones.**  And  he  says,  again,  '^Permit  me  to  add  something  fur- 
ther, in  order  to  make  my  meaning  clear.  If  any  one  inquires  of 
you  about  the  features  of  your  room,  or  your  house,  you  describe 
them  to  him  according  to  the  representation  of  them  which  is  be- 
fore your  mind ;  not  accordin^jf  to  such  a  representation  before  your 

•  St-cond  book  of  **  UmiU.'* 
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mind  of  ground-plans  or  elevations.  If  you  are  asked  about  a 
house  in  jour  neighborhood,  jou  answer  in  like  manner,  not  accord- 
ing to  any  representation  before  your  mind  of  a  plan  of  the  city,  but 
according  to  a  representation — such  as  your  faculties  have  made  it — 
of  the  city  itself;  you  say  through  what  streets  the  questioner  must 
go  to  reach  the  houses,  and  you  point  it  out  to  him  by  shape,  color, 
and  peculiarities.  And  you  can  in  the  same  way  describe  localities 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city — unless  you  are  an  inveterate  stayer 
at  home.  But  how  will  it  be  if  any  one  inquires  of  you  for  direc- 
tions to  a  place  say  twenty-five  miles  distant  ?  Will  the  picture  of 
.the  road  in  that  case  still  be  clear  before  your  mind,  as  it  runs  in 
through  the  fields  and  the  woods,  so  that  you  can  tell  through  what 
villages  and  over  what  waters  it  passes,  how  you  must  leave  this 
mountain  on  the  right  hand  and  that  castle  on  the  left  ?  Or  will 
not  your  imagination  in  this  case  be  at  fault ;  will  you  not  have  for- 
gotten many  portions  of  the  road,  and  have  but  an  obscure  recollec- 
tion of  others  ?  May  you  not  even  have  quite  forgotten  the  whole 
road  ?  "  And  when  Otto  answers,  '^This  is  the  case  for  which  maps 
are  intended,"  George  replies,  "Then  you  must  have  within  you  the 
representation  of  the  maps  instead  of  that  of  \he  localities,  and  give 
your  directions  wholly  from  that,  or  else  your  recollection  of  the  map 
will  mingle  in  a  confusing  manner  with  that  of  the  ground."  And, 
at  last,  when  the  question  is  put,  "  How  does  the  road  run  from  your 
residence  in  Germany  to  Canton,  for  instance,  or  Irkutsk?"  it  ap- 
pears that  all  repr<Uentations  in  the  mind  of  the  extensive  regions 
over  which  you  must  travel  will  quite  disappear,  and  the  representa- 
tion of  the  map  will  entirely  occupy  their  place. 

Otto  now  calls  attention  to  the  necessarily  limited  extent  of  the 
knowledge  of  most  persons  respecting  countries.  No  Titan,  he  says, 
is  bom,  who  can  give  information  about  the  whole  earth  as  fully  as 
,we  can  about  our  own  homes  and  places  of  abode — who  carries  in 
his  mind  representations  of  all  lands  and  nations.  We  must  there- 
fore make  use  of  indirect  knowledge,  .of  some  kind,  in  the  place  of 
direct.  Whether  this  indirect  knowledge  shall  begin  with  the  district 
in  which  the  learner  lives,  or  the  kingdom — whether  with  a  smaller 
or  larger  area — is  of  but  small  importance. 

George.  What  you  say  is  like  what  I  once  heard  alledged  against 
the  intuitional  method  in  arithmetic,  which  Pestalozzi  urged  so  earn- 
estly. What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  asked  its  opponents  ^  in  the  case  of 
large  numbers,  all  actual  pictures  of  them  must  disappear  from  the 
mind.  Who  can  imagine  even  a  hundred  apples  ?  Away,  therefore, 
with  all  intuitional  arithmetic 

Otto,     I  agree  with  them. 


Oear^  I  do  not  I  think  the  power  of  intaition  should  be  devel- 
oped as  fiir  aB  to  the  number  ten,  which  can  be  counted  on  tfce 
fingers.  So  far  the  smallest  capacities  might  attain.  Then  the  tens, 
and  afterward  the  hundreds  and  thonsands,  might  be  treated  as 
units,  and  thus,  by  means  of  the  wonderful  decimal  system,  the  most 
monstrous  numbers  can  be  dealt  with.  Without  this  intuitional 
knowledge,  from  one  to  ten,  the  children  are  liable  to  run  into  a  mere 
course  of  juggling  by  means  of  the  decimal  system,  without  gaining 
a  clear  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 

Otto.    And  what  is  your  application  of  all  this  to  geography  ? 

George,  The  numbers  from  one  to  ten  are  the  boy's  place  of 
abode,  the  man's  country ;  they  are  the  Archimedean  point  in  geog- 
raphy. He  who  understands  them  thoroughly  may  acquaint  himself 
with  other  countries. 

George  now  proceeds  to  explain  how,  according  to  Rousseau's  sys- 
tem, the  boys  may  be  carried  onward  from  the  knowledge  of,  and 
ability  to  map  out,  the  neighborhood — their  home  and  its  vicinity — to 
an  acquaintance  with  foreign  countries  and  the  ability  to  describe 
them.  During  youth  and  manhood,  he  says,  they  may  take  jour- 
neys, especially  within  their  German  fatherland,  and  to  countries 
most  interesting  to  Germans,  and  may  thus  enlarge  their  direct 
knowledge  of  countries.  But,  he  adds,  how  great  soever  their  knowl- 
edge is,  it  can  never  include  the  whole  earth ;  and  this  fact  forces  us 
to  use  substitutes — to  supply  the  defect  by  means  of  a  symbolical 
knowledge  of  the  earth.  And  he  explains  this  symbolical  knowledge 
as  follows : — 

The  sphere  of  the  individual  man  is  limited  in  space  and  in  time ; 
he  can  not  exceed  the  measure  of  his  bodily  growth,  nor  add  a  single 
year  to  his  life,  nor  do  wings  bear  him  over  the  earth.  Yet  his  mind 
belongs  not  merely  to  the  immediate  present,  but  to  a  greater  spirit- 
ual universe.  Thus  there  is  an  incongruity  between  the  wide  aspira- 
tions of  his  mind  and  the  limitations  of  his  mortal  body.  The  use 
of  symbols  is  a  mode  of  reconciling  this  incongruity. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  symbols ;  artificial  and  natural.  The  arti- 
ficial symbol  brings  before  the  mind  original  ideas,  by  means  of  rep- 
resentations ;  while  the  natural  sees  the  original  idea  in  the  parts  of 
it  Permit  me  to  give  a  brief  illustration  of  these  two  kinds  of  sym- 
bols. You  can  represent  Paris  to  yourself  by  plans  of  the  city,  pan- 
oramas, models,  descriptions — ^by  the  most  various  kinds  of  represent- 
ations, based  upon  an  actual  immediate  observation  of  Paris.  You 
see  the  city  mirrored  in  another  mind.  These  I  call  artificial  sym- 
bols.    Bui  suppose  you  could  remain  for  some  time  in  some  house 

in  Paris,  without  leaving  it     You  would  see  and  hear  from  your 
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window  the  vtoioilB  wke  and  haste,  tbe  tUnniog,  and  the  eateries  of 
laborers  and  tradespeople,  tlie  moantebanks  and  marionnettes,  cabs 
and  water-earriersy  national  guards  and  chestnut-eellem,  cobblers  and 
fishwives,  and  thns,  by  your  observation  of  a  small  part  of  the  dtj, 
you  would  obtain  a  knowledge  of  it  as  a  whole,  by  the  method  <^ 
natural  symbols.    Hx  ungue  leonem. 

Now  pat  the  earth  in  the  place  of  Paris.  We  have  all  manner  of 
representations  of  it :  globes,  maps,  reliefs,  pietares,  and  engravings 
of  localities,  dties,  and  buildings,  descriptions  of  all  countries,  and 
general  descriptions,  compiled  from  the  descriptions  of  individual  im- 
mediate observers.  These  representations  are,  some  of  them,  of  late 
invention,  such  as  reliefe  and  panoramas ;  and  in  part  they  have  been 
so  improved,  within  the  last  century  or  two^  that  they  must  now  be 
treated  as  entirely  new  subjects — as  is  the  case  with  maps. 

Thus  there  has  arisen,  during  these  last  centuries,  a  most  earnest 
and  thoughtful  endeavor  to  create,  by  means  of  these  various  repre- 
sentations, a  new  earth  on  the  earth — ^the  greatest  of  all  artistic  ef- 
forts. To  this  end  point  the  untiring  zeal  shown  in  collecting  beasts, 
animals,  and  minerals  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  investi- 
gations of  all  the  nations,  their  languages  and  manners.  Who  can 
tell  how  far  this  unwearied  zeal  will  go  ?  As  roan*s  susceptibility  to 
impressions  increases  by  early  travels  within  his  own  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  his  own  powers  of  representing,  and  his  capacity  for 
comprehending  the  representations  of  others,  which  again  are  on  their 
part  becoming  more  and  more  perfect,  who  can  tell  to  what  a  degree 
of  broad,  general  comprehension  of  the  whole  earth  one  can  attain 
who  is  acquainted  with  his  own  country,  by  means  of  intercourse  and 
artificial  symbols  ? 

In  describing  natural  symbols,  George  says : — 

As  at  Paris  you  would  become  acquainted  with  Paris  itself  by 
looking  out  of  your  window,  and  not  with  a  representation  of  it — 
learning  the  whole  from  a  part — so  should  you  gain  from  your  own 
country  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  earth ;  this  portion  of  the  earth 
should  be  to  you  a  symbol  of  the  whole  of  it  Do  not  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  shin^upon  your  own  country  as  they  do  upon  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  ?  Does  not  the  magnetic  needle,  that  Uving  repre- 
sentative of  the  earth's  magnetic  axis,  point  to  the  north  before  your 
eyes  ?  Are  not  the  mountains  of  your  own  countiy  constructed  al- 
most exactly  as  are  those  of  all  other  parts  of  the  world;  and  are  not 
her  plants  and  animals  the  same,  or  of  the  same  species,  which  are 
found  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  world  ?  Open  your  eyes,  and 
your  own  home  will  be  «een  to  be  as  a  new  paradise,  having  gath- 
ered together  in  it  all  the  creatures  of  the  earth.    Learn,  however, 
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fb«t  of  ally  to  kBow  avd  love  your  own  peq)le ;  and  ihia  will  lead 
you  to  the  comprehension  of  humanity  as  it  eziats  throughout  th^ 
whole  earth.  Thus  direct  knowledge  of  your  own  country  ia  an  ob- 
ject in  itself  and  affords  the  means  of  understanding  representatiTa 
descriptions  of  the  earths — the  geography  of  artificial  symbols-^whila 
its  thorough  development  also  forms  a  basis  for  the  geography  of 
natural  symbols,  which  shows,  in  our  own  country,  the  features  whick 
characterize  the  whole  earth. 

Four  years  after  writing  this  dialogue,  I  went  to  Nuremberg,  an4 
there  taught  geography  for  the  first  time.  The  question  came  np^ 
whether  my  views  in  this  department  of  instruction,  based  upon 
Rousseau's,  would  stand  the  test  of  practice?  And  I  must  confBta 
that  they  did  not 

Taking  walks — an  aimless  wandering  about  the  neighborhood — 
was  very  pleasant  to  the  hoys.  But  when  a  definite  purpose  waa 
contemplated  in  these  walks — when  the  boys  were  made  to  gain  cor- 
rect knowledge  in  them,  consciously  and  of  purpose,  and  were  again 
made  to  use  all  their  knowledge  in  drawing  a  map,  all  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  walk  was  at  once  destroyed.  Instead  of  being  a  relaxa*. 
tion  and  a  relief  from  the  school-lessons,  they  became  merely  peripa- 
tetic lessons  themselves.  This  dislike  of  theirs  proved  to  me  clearly 
that  my  theory  of  geographical  instruction  was  wrong ;  and  I  gav# 
it  up. 

I  afterward,  however,  attained  my  purpose  of  making  my  pupila 
use  a  knowledge  of  their  abode  and  its  vicinity  as  an  introduction  to 
the  understanding  of  maps,  and  even  of  the  ^obe,  in  a  manner  ap* 
parently  similar  to  that  which  had  failed,  but  really  very  differenu 
During  the  geographical  instruction  which  I  gave  in  Erlangen,  I  be- 
gan, for  instance,  with  a  large  plan  of  the  dty.  The  pupils  exam- 
ined this  with  the  most  lively  interest,  and  picked  out  all  the  streets, 
their  own  homes  and  those  of  their  acquaintance,  and  the  churches 
and  other  public  buildings.  They  could  not  satisfy  themselves  with 
looking,  and  their  researches  had  no  end. 

After  this  I  gave  them  a  large  and  very  fully  detailed  plan.    On- 
this  the  city  itself  was,  of  course,  smaller  than  on  the  first  plan,  but 
was  still  clearly  laid  down.    The  pupils  now  first  carefully  compared 
the  two  representations  of  the  city,  and  observed  their  resemblance, 
and  how  they  diflPered  only  in  the  difierence  of  their  scale. 

They  then  looked  out  upon  this  map  all  the  neighboring  localities 
with  which  they  had  become  familiar  during  their  walks,  and  fol- 
lowed the  roads  from  the  city  to  one  place  and  another,  vieing  with 
each  other  in  the  exercise.    Those  who  were  leas  accurate  in  their 
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knowledge  afterward  of  themselves  directed  their  excursioDS  to 
pointB  Dot  known  bj  them,  and  others  searched  out  new  routes; 
Without  my  having  at  any  time  imposed  this  acquisition  of  correct 
knowledge  upon  them  as  a  task,  they  came  at  last  to  have  a  good 
knowledge  both  of  the  localities  themselves  and  of  the  map  of  them. 
The  map  did  not  become,  what  Rousseau  finds  so  much  fault  with,  "  a 
mere  set  of  marks,  without  any  equivalent  conception  in  the  mind  of 
the  thing  represented.'' 

After  this  map  of  the  neighborhood  of  Erlangen,  I  placed  before 
tiiem  one  of  Middle  Franconia.  The  area  of  the  last  map  occupied 
but  a  small  space  on  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  included  a 
much  larger  surface ;  and  the  pupils  could  pick  out  upon  it  Nurem- 
berg, Fttrth,  Forchheim,  Bambei^,  and  other  places  which  they  knew, 
and  also  the  villages,  &c,  which  they  had  observed  on  the  roads  to 
these  larger  places. 

I  need  not  add  the  details  of  the  course  by  which  I  went  on  to  ex- 
hibit Middle  Franconia  as  but  a  small  part  of  Germany,  that  as  one 
part  of  Europe,  and  Europe  as  one  part  of  the  whole  earth. 

Even  while  the  pupils  were  occupied  with  the  neighborhood  of  Er- 
langen, I  at  the  same  time  began  to  instruct  them,  in  the  simplest 
manner,  about  the  cardinal  points,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun 
at  different  times  of  the  year,  and  its  place  at  noon.  Those  city 
streets  which  ran  north  and  south,  and  over  whose  southern  ends  the 
sun  thus  stood  at  noon  in  summer,  were  of  great  assistance  in  this 
course  of  instruction. 

I  am  here  only  discussing  the  first  beginning  of  geographical  in- 
struction. If  now  it  be  inquired,  Why  is  this  method  adapted  to 
beginners,  and  not  the  systematic  examination  of  localities  and  map- 
drawing  along  with  it?  the  explanation  is  to  be  found,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  in  the  dislike  of  diildren  to  what  is  purposeful  and  method- 
ical. In  the  school,  they  are  satisfied  to  have  every  thing  go  on  in 
the  fixed  routine ;  but  they  think  it  unendurable  and  even  unjust  to 
apply  school  discipline  to  their  whole  lives,  and  even  to  their  walks. 
And,  moreover,  it  is  natural  for  beginners  to  prefer  good  and  well- 
drawn  maps  to  the  imperfect  and  ill-looking  ones  which  they  scratch 
off  with  so  much  pains  and  weariness.  And,  again,  when  they  find 
•o«t,  as  by  my  method,  that  they  have  been  acquiring  knowledge  in 
taking  walks,  they  are  as  delighted  as  was  M.  Jourdain  in  the 
"  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,'"  when  he  found  out  that  he  had  been  talk- 
ing prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it. 

After  having  made  a  beginning  in  this  way,  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  what  geographical  text-book  to  use  in  my  subsequent  instruc- 
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tion.  In  most  of  the  older  manuals  I  failed  to  find  a  proper  arrange- 
ment, either  in  general  or  in  the  description  of  particalars ;  and  manj 
of  them  were  cdso  faulty  in  selection  of  materials,  and  in  the  proper 
proportions  of  it. 

The  lack  of  proper  general  arrangement  appeared  most  promi- 
nentlj  in  the  fact  that  the  authors  had  not  sufficiently  distinguished 
hetween  what  is  proper  for  a  universal  geography  and  what  be- 
longed to  a  description  of  particular  parts  of  the  earth  and  countries.* 

To  illustrate  the  extreme  want  of  good  order  in  describing  subor- 
dinate portions  of  the  earth,  I  give  the  following  enumeration  of 
German  mountains  and  lakes,  which  I  request  the  reader  to  follow  on 
a  map :  ^The  principal  mountains  are,  the  Harz,  (Brocken,  3,495  fe€^ 
high ;)  Schwarzwald,  (Feldberg,  4,610  ft. ;)  the  rocky  Alps,  the  Rhse- 
tian  and  Noric  Alps,  (Orteles  or  Ortles,  14,814^  ft;  Grossglockner, 
11,982  a.;  Hochhorn,  10,687  ft.;  Platey-Kugel,  9,748  ft;  Watx- 
mann,  9,150  ft. ;)  the  Camic  and  Julian  Alps,  (Terglou,  10,845  ft.;) 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  the  Schneeberge,  8,468  ft. ;  the  Eahlenberg,  the 
Birnbaumerwald,  the  Sudetic  Alps,  and  Riesengebirge,  (Riesenkoppe, 
4,950  ft. ;)  the  Moravian  mountains,  (Spieglitzer  Schneeberg,  4,280 
ft. ;)  part  of  the  Carpathians,  connected  by  low  bights  with  the  Mo- 
ravian and  Sudetic  chains,  the  Thuringian  mountains,  the  Erzgebirge, 
the  Spessart,  the  Rhone  mountains,  the  Bdhmerwald,  (Rachel,  8,904 
ft. ;  Arber,  4,500  ft. ;)  the  Wesergebirge,  Westerwald,  Odenwald,  Ar- 
dennes, Vosges,  HundsrUck,  &c.  Lakes :  Lake  of  Constance,  (seven 
milee  long,  three  miles  broad,  and  more  than  three  hundred  fathoms 
deep ;)  Chiemsee,  Lake  of  Cirknitz,  the  salt  and  sweet  lake  of  Mans- 
feld,  the  lakes  of  Mecklenburg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania,  the 
Diimmersee,  the  Traunstatter  and  Hallst&tter  in  archducal  Austria, 
the  Steinhuder  Lake,"  dec 

Nor  is  this  example  of  conftised  and  disorderly  arrangement  from 
the  earliest  best  geography,  but  from  the  favorite  manual  of  Stein, 
which  has  been  translated  even  into  Polish,  and  from  the  fourteenth 
edition  of  it 

But  many  geographical  manuals  are  also  deficient  in  proper  select 
tion  and  proportion  of  materials.  They  contain  unimportant  matter, 
and  omit  the  most  important  Murray,  for  instance,  in  his  description 
of  Cologne,  mentions  Farina's  eau  de  Cologne^  but  not  the  cathedral. 
They  sometimes  contain  statements  of  results  in  natural  science  whick 
are  quite  problematical  or  even  altogether  inadmissible — such  as  youth 
should  not  be  informed  about.  They  should  receive,  as  far  as  possible, 
only  what  is  entirely  true. 

*  I  hiiv»  expretMcl  m/feir  mure  fully  on  (hit  point  in  my  review  of  Murray'*  Oeofn^ptij, 
reprinted  1a  my  ^Cnuadei,"  (Krtuzxugen.)    Bubwqneat  examples  will  illustrate  the  point* 
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It  is  also  often  the  ease  th&t  geographers  quite  fail  in  an  accurate 
-understanding  of  their  subject,  and  of  the  limits  -between  it  and  the 
provinces  of  other  sciences ;  for  the  idea  of  geography  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  Buschiug.  It  is  in  our  lime 
te  if  all  the  arts  and  sciences  had  appointed  a  rendezvous  with  geog- 
taphy  for  a  great  family  feast  on  occasion  of  the  first  discovery  of 
their  relationship.  Here  gather  astronomers,  physicists,  botanists, 
zoologists,  mineralogists,  philologists,  statisticians — who  can  enumer- 
ate them  all  ? — ^bringing  the  fruits  of  labors  too  vast  for  description, 
to  throw  them  all  into  one  great  common  ^structure.  They  seek 
to  gather  together  every  thing  which  the  wide  earth  offers,  so  that  it 
may  be  seen  and  understood. 

It  is  accordingly  of  great  importance  to  observe  a  proper  prq)or- 
tion  among  all  these,  and  to  select  judiciously ;  so  that  the  geography 
shall  not  come  out  a  hydrology,  zodlogy,  nor  mineralogy ;  so  that  in 
genera]  no  department  shall  exceed  its  proper  limits.  That  many 
M  in  this  respect  is  shown,  for  instance,  by  V.  Hofimann's  geograph- 
ical writings.  In  his  wori[  ''for  all  classes,^'  entitled  *'  Qermnny  and 
its  Inhabitants,*^  (Deutschland  und  seins  Betoohner,)  the  descripUon 
of  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries  occupies  sixty-three  pages ;  and  he 
mentions  481  streams  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  387  in  that  of  the 
Elbe,  215  in  that  of  the  Oder,  487  in  the  German  part  of  that  of  the 
Danube.  In  his  *^ Europe  and  its  Inhabitants:  a  Manual  and  Read- 
ing-book for  all  Classes,''  {Europa  und  seine  Bewohner :  ein  ffand-und 
Zesebueh  fur  alls  Stande,)  he  gives  a  list  of  measured  bights  of  land, 
and  of  uninteresting  lengths  and  breadths,  occupying  no  less  than 
191  pages.  In  the  same  work,  intended  ^  for  all  classes,''  he  gives  a 
hundred  pages  of  Latin  names  of  animals  to  be  found  in  Germany ; 
as,  for  instance,  of  85  tape-worms,  54  snails — such  as  Ifeltx  holasericeay 
H.  OHvieriy  leueozona,  ^c  In  this  way  school  geographies  are  filled 
up  with  Latin  names  of  plants  and  animals  which  the  boys  have  never 
seen  and  probably  may  never  see ;  and  the  author  fiatters  himself 
that  he  puts  forth  an  intelligent  method  of  instruction  and  natural 
science,  and  good  intuitional  exercises. 

I  wrote,  in  1831,  a  manual  of  general  geography;  in  which  I  en- 
deavored, as  far  as  possible,  to  supply  these  deficiencies  of  my  prede- 
cessors.    Future  writers  will,  in  turn,  supply  my  own. 

At  the  same  time,  I  published  a  '*  Description  of  the  EartKs  Sur* 
foM:  an  Introduction  to  Geography^  (Besehr^bung  der  Erdober^ 
Jtdche :  eine  Vorschule  der  Erdkunde*)  for  beginners ;  and  made  use 
of  it  in  giving  instruction  subsequent  to  that  which  I  have  already 

*  Thit  wu  extracted  from  the  second  part  of  the  manual. 
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{described.  In  this  I  begin  with  some  very  simple  lessons  in  mathe^ 
matical  geographj^  especially  respecting  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
the  ideas  of  axis,  pole,  equator,  parallel,  latitude,  longitude,  tropica, 
polar  circles,  and  zones.  Then  I  briefly  discuss  maps,  and  show  how 
these  either  represent  the  whole  earth  or  parts  of  it;  and  how  the 
degrees  are  marked  upon  them.  I  have  found  it  very  useful  here  to 
^mpiure  some  mapa  with  a  globe.  I  ask  such  questions  as,  for  ex*^ 
ample,  What  country  is  that,  which  extends  from  the  0th  to  the  21sl 
degree  of  longitude,  and  from  the  36th  almost  to  the  44th  degree  of 
Utitude?  Or,  In  what  country  do  the  meridian  of  40^  and  the 
parallel  of  87^  north  intersect?  And  the  pupils  can  put  similar 
questions  to  each  other. 

When  I  have  proceeded  from  the  city-plan  of  Erlangen  as  fiir  as  to 
the  g^obe,  and  have  connected  with  it  the  instruction  above  mentioned 
91  mathematical  geography,  I  take  up  my  ^  Dtaeription^^  together 
^ith  the  well-known  and  excellent  maps  of  Sydow.  In  this  work  of 
mine  I  endeavored,  as  far  as  possible,  only  to  deal  with  general  suV 
jects,  and  to  consider  together  only  things  properly  related.  What  I 
mean  by  this  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  opposite,  as  shown  in  the 
list  of  German  mountains  from  Stein.  I  will,  however,  add  an  illus- 
t^tion.  The  description  of  seas*  mentions  five  principal  ones ;  and 
all  others  are  given  as  dependents  of  these  five.  I  consider  in  a  sim* 
ilar  manner  the  mountains,  which  are  usually  treated  as  if  entirely 
isolated^  and  having  no  connection  with  each  other.  Such,  for  in 
stance,  is  the  case  with  the  mountains  surrounding  the  Bohemian 
^be  valley ;  and  the  chain  of  mountains  which,  under  various  names, 
runs  from  Calabria  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  sends  out  a  branch  from 
Macedonia  to  the  Black  Sea. 

This  principle,  however,  appears  most  clearly  in  the  case  of  the 
rivers.  Under  the  old  arrangement,  when  the  political  divisions  of 
the  earth's  surface  were  also  used  in  classifying  the  descriptions  of 
mountains,  rivers,  hc^  the  Rhine,  for  example,  had  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  descriptions  of  no  less  than  twenty-two  countries  and  small 
states;  and  the  student  was  left  to  put  together  for  himself,  as  well  as. 
he  could,  a  single  picture  of  the  river,  out  of  these  twenty-two  scat- 
tered notices.  And,  again,  if  we  are  to  consider  as  one,  and  in  one 
description,  not  merely  the  whole  Rhine,  from  its  sources  to  the  North 
Sea,  but  also  all  its  tributaries — the  Neckar,  Main,  and  Moselle,  and 
the  smaller  streams  again  which  run  into  these,  as  the  Kocher,  Jaxt, 
Regnits,  &&,  we  should,  in  this  case,  mention  the  extent  of  the  do- 
mains of  kings  and  princes,  but  only  the  great  domain  of  old  King 

*Not  iDelodiof  Inlaod  lakes. 
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Bhine  himself.*  My  description  names  the  most  important  towns  on 
each  bank  of  each  river:  there  are  comparatively  few  important 
places  which  do  not  stand  on  a  river. 

This  book  is  as  brief  as  it  could  be  made  without  making  it  unintel- 
Vgible ;  with  the  intention  of  not  depriving  teachers  who  should  use 
it  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  what  they  might  themselves  add 
to  its  information,  such  as  fuller  details  in  the  character  of  rivers, 
mountains,  dbc. 

The  book,  so  far  ss  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  of  instruction,  is  a 
description  of  maps ;  and  it  'was  necessary  that  these  should  agree 
with  it.  But,  as  it  appeared,  this  was  not  the  case,  as  the  maps  usu- 
ally employed  in  the  schools  adhered  to  political  divisions,  while  my 
^  Description "  neglected  these  and  proceeded  chiefly  by  mountains 
4nd  rivers.  It  was  veiy  inconvenient,  for  instance,  to  follow  out  the 
Alps  on  the  separate  maps  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  ^c,  and 
the  more  so  as  these  maps  were  mostly  drawn  to  different  scales. 
This  difficulty  is  avoided  by  Sydow's  maps.  When  the  pupil  has  ob- 
tiained,  by  means  of  these,  a  general  view  of  the  waters,  mountains, 
and  levels  of  the  whole  earth,  he  may  then,  for  the  first  time,  begin 
to  use  maps  with  political  divisions.  With  the  aid  of  this  they  may 
first  give  the  boundaries  of  some  particuhir  country  ;f  and  then 
mention  which  of  the  mountains,  rivers,  di^c,  which  they  have  been 
studying  about,  belong  in  whole  or  in  part  to  that  country.  Thus^ 
to  France  belong  the  whole  of  the  Cevennes,  the  northern  side  of  the 
Pyrennees,  and  the  western  of  the  Ardennes;  of  rivers,  the  Seine, 
Loire,  &c.,  entirely,  but  the  Rhone,  Moselle,  Maas,  ^c,  only  in  part 
Of  the  French  cities  which  are  important  enough  to  be  taken  notice 
of  by  a  beginner,  roost  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  previous 
study  of  the  rivers ;  as  Paris,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  in  following 
the  course  of  the  Seine,  Garonne,  and  Rhone.| 

Oceans,  mountains,  and  rivers  are  elements  of  geography  which  go 
fatick  to  a  period  quite  beyond  human  history.  Cities  are  the  most 
ancient  monuments  of  men.  Abraham  saw  Damascus,  and  lived  near 
Hebron ;  Jerusalem  existed  a  hundred  years  before  David ;  Rome  is 
in  the  third  thousand  of  its  years.  Whatever  revolutions  happen,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  nations — their  abodes,  and  boundaries,  and  do- 
minions— cities  outlive  almost  all  changes;  only  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  large  ones — such  as  Babylon,  Persepolis,  Palmyra, 

*  Bcheokeodorf  ealb  die  Rhin« 

**  An  ancient  moMurcb,  nobly  bora." 

tThey  should  abo  give  Ita  length  and  breadth  In  degrees,  uting  at  the  aainc  time  the  globe, 
which  has  been  aaed,  aa  I  mentioned.  In  the  Afm  beginning  of  mathematical  geographj. 

tThe  few  other  Important  citlea,  each  as  Marseilles,  Toulon,  *c,  maj  be  added  at  this 
lime. 
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and  Carthage — being  quite  given  over  to  desolation.  Our  own  coun- 
try exemplifies,  within  a  smaller  space  and  time,  the  same  relation  of 
cities  to  history.  Mentz — first  Roman,  then  the  seat  of  archbishops 
and  electors,  then  under  the  French  dominion,  and  now  Bavarian ; 
Treves  and  Cologne — earlier  Roman  towns  than  Mentz,  afterward  the 
seats  of  archbishops  and  spiritual  electors,  and  now  Prussian ;  dec. 

These  ancient  cities,  then,  which  have  survived  the  changes  of  time, 
and  the  seas,  mountains,  and  rivers,  which  existed  before  man,  are  the 
permanent  monuments  with  which  it  is  of  inestimable  importance  that 
pupils  should  become  acquainted,  for  the  sake  of  all  their  subsequent 
historical  studies.  They  will  thus  readily  understand  the  geography 
of  the  ancient  historians.  When  they  see  the  maps  of  ancient  Gaul, 
Spain,  ^c,  they  will  at  once  recognize  the  Arar  as  the  Saone,  the 
Matrona  as  the  Mame,  the  Bsetis  as  the  Guadalquivir,  Ac ;  Rotoma- 
gus  as  Rouen,  Lugdunum  as  Lyons,  Cssarea  Augusta  as  Saragossa ; 
Abnoba  Mons  as  the  Black  Forest ;  Ac. 

The  geographical  instruction  thus  far  described  is  either  immediately 
concerned  with  actual  intuition  by  the  senses  or  is  closely  connected 
with  it.  In  this  way  the  pupils  have  gained  a  knowledge  of  the  seas, 
mountains,  plains,  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  the  most  important  countries, 
and  their  boundaries,  mountains,  rivers,  and  dUes.  It  is  now  time  to 
give  them  a  brief  and  clear  description  of  the  rarious  races  of  men, 
languages,  religions,  and  forms  of  government. 

After  all  this,  there  remains  but  little  to  say  of  the  description  of 
particular  countries — that  is,  of  what  particularly  characterizes  each 
individual  country  and  nation,  and  distinguishes  it  from  others.  Here 
is  the  first  place  where  more  detailed  descriptions  of  the  principal 
ciUes  can  properly  be  given;  pictures  of  them  being  used  where 
practicable.     But  nothing  should  be  protracted  too  far. 

In  this  manner,  according  to  my  view,  should  the  foundation  be 
laid  for  future  geographical  and  historical  studies.  These,  again,  may 
be  carried  further  and  relieved,  by  the  reading  of  good  travels,  news- 
papers, missionary  reports,  Ac.  The  pupil  will  now  find  his  own 
knowledge  so  confirmed  that  he  can  proceed  with  no  further  aid,  if  he 
has  good  maps.  He  will  also  find  himself  sufficiently  at  home  in 
any  part  of  the  earth  to  understand  its  ancient  geography. 

But  all  this  fixation  and  extension  of  geographical  knowledge  is 
chiefly  gained  by  means  of  books  and  maps.  It  is  only  in  the  first 
commencement  of  it  that  we  make  use  of  any  immediate  knowledge 
of  a  very  small  ]>art  of  the  earth's  surface — namely,  of  the  pupifs 
place  of  abode,  and  the  vicinity  of  it. 


ISS  «IOGKAPHT. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  then  T  have  wholly  given  vp  my  earlier 
views,  above  described,  on  the  method  of  instructing  in  geography? 
By  no  means.  I  only  convinced  myself,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the 
practice  of  draughting  the  neighborhood  of  home,  with  which  that 
method  begins,  was  not  proper  for  beginners.  Older  scholars,  who 
have  gained  a  knowledge  of  drawing,  may,  however,  practice  it  with 
advantage.  But  this  prosaic  method,  as  I  may  call  it,  of  observing 
and  delineating,  should  always  have  a  poetic  side;  it  should  be  made 
useful  in  instructing  the  pupil  to  draw  landscape  from  nature,  and  es- 
pecially to  gain  facility  in  sketching.*  If  travels  in  Germany  and  in 
kuch  other  countries  as  are  most  beloved  by  and  interesting  to  us  Ger- 
mans are  the  best  preparatory  school  for  understanding  all  the  coun- 
tries and  people  of  the  earth,  the  young  must  be  made  ready  for  these 
travels  by  the  acquisition  of  such  knowledge  and  accomplishments  as 
will  be  of  most  service  in  them.  But  landscape  drawing  and  archi- 
tectural drawing  occupy  an  important  place  among  these.f 

An  adult  person,  desiring  to  know  what  further  knowledge  and  ac- 
complishments are  useful  to  those  who  travel,  would  ascertain  to  the 
best  advantage  from  reading  the  travels  of  distinguished  writers,  like 
Goethe,  Humboldt,  Ac  The  acquirements  of  these  men  are  shown 
by  what  they  accomplished. 

Here  I  pause.  Having  thus  endeavored  to  trace  the  course  of 
geographical  study  from  its  very  first  rudiments,  I  refer,  for  the  ulti- 
ra«ite  aims  of  geographical  study,  to  what  I  have  extracted  from  my 
dialogue  on  geography,  already  given. 

*  I  have  givea  my  views  more  at  large  on  the  relation  between  landeeape  paintiuf  and  map 
inwing  lo  the  fim  part  of  mj  M noeUaoeooa  Writiiifih  p.  29. 

t  Unfprtunately  I  am  do  drauf  btaman.  In  order  in  aome  meanire  f o  rapply  ihia  deflclency, 
I  oaed,  while  among  the  Bileaian  moantainaf  to  make  oat  from  elevat^  pointa  a  aort  of  pan- 
orama*, on  which  I  entered,  with  the  aid  of  a  eompaaa,  the  names  of  moootains,  towns,  itt.^ 
in  their  proper  directions,  patting  the  farthest  further  and  the  nearest  nearer  from  mj  own 
position  in  the  center  of  the  paper.  These  panoramas  freqaentlj  proved  each  other*s  cor* 
teiitneas.  If,  for  Instance,  I  had  laid  down  Ifoant  B.  south>east  from  Mount  A.,  theo,  In 
drawing  from  Moaot  B.,  Moont  A.  would  he  noiUi-west  of  it. 
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fnraiatattd  fimn  BMUner't  ^Uittarjf^  Ptdagt^'  tv  th»  AiBOTleui  Jooraal  ofBayflattoB.] 


IlfTRODUCriON. 

I  PRB8BKT  here  materials  both  new  and  old.  I  printed  some  essajs 
on  instruction  in  natural  science  as  early  as  1819  and  1822,  in  the 
first  and  second  volumes  of  my  ^^Miscellaneous  Wcrks^  ( Vermischten 
Schrifitn;)  and  in  1828  I  wrote  a  programme  "  On  Instruction  in 
Natural  Science  in  Schools^ 

Although,  daring  an  unintermpted  course  of  teaching  since  1823, 
I  have  made  new  experiments,  and  have  had  occasion  here  and  there 
to  seek  out  and  to  open  new  paths,  yet  my  original  views  on  the  sub- 
ject have  not  substantially  changed. 

£ven  during  the  period  of  my  own  studies,  I  felt  a  repugnance  to 
the  usual  course  of  this  instruction.  From  1805  to  1808, 1  heard 
lectures  on  mineralogy  in  Freiberg,  from  my  never-to-be-forgotten 
teacher,  Werner.  His  school  has  scarcely  its  parallel;  pupils  came  to 
Freiberg  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  even  from  Asia  and  America. 
And  from  that  school  what  men  have  proceeded-«-Alexander  von 
Humboldt,  Steffens,  Novalis,  Schubert,  Weiss,  Mohs,  and  how  many 
more  !*  Werner's  oral  delivery  was  a  model  of  lucidity  and  order ; 
and  his  descriptions  of  mineralogical  species  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
But  when  he  had  described  perhapa  ten  species,  and  had  scarcely  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  left,  he  would  have  the  cases  which  contained  these 
ten  groups  opened  on  the  table  before  us.  It  was  a  very  torture  of 
Tantalus,  to  gaze  with  straining  eyes  at  these,  endeavoring  in  so  short 
a  time  to  obtain  a  distinct  impression  of  the  appearance  of  so  many 
different  species.  To  do  this,  indeed,  was  impossible,  even  for  the 
most  ardent  and  attentive  learner ;  and  they  would  have  gained,  not 
an  actual  knowledge  of  minerals,  but  only  fragments  of  it,  had  Ft«i- 
berg  afforded  no  other  means  of  acquiring  it.  But  traders  in  miner- 
als came  there  from  the  most  distant  countries,  and  of  them  the 
students,  amongst  whom  some  were  usually  quite  rich,  purchased. 
Every  one  had  a  larger  or  smaller  collection  of  minerals ;  and  they 
showed  their  treasures  to  each  other,  and  talked  about  them,  and 

*  While  I WM  in  Freiberf  I  ale  it  a  boMrdinr-cluls  which  conalated,  beeidM  ns  Oemaaa,  of 
a  Swiai,  a  FreDcbman,  a  Roman,  a  Spaniard,  and  three  Ruaeiana,  one  from  Nertchln8i^  whieh 
li  new  the  Chlneae  boondarj^Unei 
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studied  them  together.  But  thb  was  not  enough.  After,  therefore,  I 
had  attended  the  lectures  twice,  I  engaged  private  lessons  from  Wer- 
ner, merely  for  the  sake  of  going  through  his  excellent  collection  un- 
der his  direction.  When,  in  1811, 1  was  appointed  professor  of  min- 
eralogy at  Breslau,  I  saw  that,  under  the  drcumstances  of  that  situa- 
tion, I  must  pursue  a  different  course  from  Werner\  and  must  pro- 
ceed as  much  as  possible  by  the  way  of  intuition,  and  keep  the  oral 
part  of  my  instruction  in  the  background,  in  order  that  my  pupils 
might  gain  some  actual  mineralogical  knowledge.  For  Breslau  of- 
fered none  of  the  outside  assistance  which  was  accessible  at  Freibeig ; 
the  academical  collection  being  the  only  one  from  which  the  students 
could  gather  any  information. 

I  shall  hereafter  describe  the  method  to  which  I  resorted.  Besides 
the  students,  I  had  other  hearers  also.  I  offered  to  the  rector  of  the 
Breslau  Qymnasium  to  instruct  any  of  his  scholars  who  might  have  a 
special  taste  for  mineralogy,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  always  having 
some  gymnasiasts  under  my  teaching  during  my  eight  years'  stay 
there ;  and  my  experience  in  Gdttingen  was  similar. 

I  was  transferred,  in  1819,  from  Breslau  to  Halle,  where  I  taught 
on  the  same  plan,  and  also  gave  the  mining  pupils  practical  lessons, 
in  the  neighborhood,  in  the  mode  of  examining  mountains.  In  1823 
I  left  Halle  and  went  to  Nuremberg.  Here,  as  instructor  in  a  private 
school,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  instructing  boys  of  frdm  ten  to  four- 
teen in  mineralogy,  and  had  the  use  of  a  good  collection  for  the  pur- 
pose. I  also  endeavored  to  make  my  pupils  acquainted  with  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  method  which  I  shall  hereafter  describe. 

I  received  my  present  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
-  history  and  mineralogy  at  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1827. 
Here  I  taught  mineralpgy  to  the  gymnasiasts  in  the  same  manner 
which  I  had  previously  made  use  of;  but  to  the  students  in  a  some- 
what different  one.  Instruction  in  general  natural  history  was  a  some- 
what novel  employment  for  me.  It  was  evident  that  in  this  depart- 
ment I  could  not,  as  in  mineralogy,  begin  with  the  observation  of 
nature  herself.  How  could  this  be  done,  for  instance,  in  mathematical 
and  physical  geography  ?  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that,  as  things 
then  were,  oral  instruction  must  be  the  principal  resource,  notwith- 
standing that  very  many  points  might  be  made  as  clear  as  possible  to 
the  senses  by  means  of  exhibiting  natural  objects,  pictures,  maps, 
models,  &c. 

So  much  I  have  said  by  way  of  preface,  to  give  the  reader  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  course  which  I  pursued  in  learning  and  teaching 
natural  history ;  and  to  make  it  properly  clear  that  mineralogy  was 
my  chief  object. 


mmiucnoN  in  natorjx  scienci.  ^25 

I.    DtvricuLTin. 

The  teacher  of  natural  science  might  well  tnm  dizzy  when  he  con- 
siders the  vast  compass  of  his  subject,  and  the  mental  power  and  ex- 
ertion which  thej  demand. 

Their  extent  is  increasing  daily.  Where  Hipparchns  and  Ptolemy 
saw  1,022  stars,  Lalande  and  Bessel  saw  50,000 ;  where  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  knew  1,500  species  of  plants,  Stendel's  **  Nomenclator 
Botanictu^  for  1821  gave  89,684,  and  its  second  edition,  in  1841, 
no  less  than  78,005,  without  reckoning  the  cryptogamia.  Thus  the 
number  of  botanical  species  has  nearly  doubled  itself  within  twenty 
years.  In  zoology  there  has  been  a  similar  increase.  The  twelfth 
edition  of  Linnteus'  ^ System^  included  about  6,000  animals,  while 
Rudolf  Wagner,  in  1834,  enumerated  about  78,000.  The  greatest 
German  mineralogist,  Werner,  who  died  thirty  years  ago,  in  1887, 
would  not  now  know  the  names  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  spe- 
cies of  minerals  now  recognized. 

In  physics  and  chemistry  there  has  been  a  similar  growth.  This 
can  not  be  so  well  expressed  by  numbers ;  but  almost  any  one  can 
recall  many  of  their  doctrines,  of  which  nothing  was  known  a  hun- 
dred years  since. 

The  teacher,  in  casting  his  eye  over  this  broad  ocean  of  knowledge, 
might  well  despair  of  being  able  to  fix  upon  a  beginning,  a  path  to 
pursue,  and  an  object  to  aim  at,  for  his  pupils.  And  this  despair 
might  well  increase,  on  considering  how  far  scientific  training  is  car- 
ried in  these  various  sciences,  and  what  demands  are  made  both  up- 
on pupil  and  teacher.  In  most  branches  of  natural  science — ^includ- 
ing the  higher  ones — mathematics  holds  the  scepter;  and  to  him 
who  is  not  master  of  that  study  the  gates  of  their  paradise  seem  to 
be  entirely  closed. 

II.      OBJKCTIONB  TO  NATURAL  ICIBNCK   IN  TBI  OTIINABIUM  ANSWERED. 

But  these  difficulties  in  the  nature  of  the  study  are  not  all.  Still 
others,  raised  by  the  adversaries  of  natural  science,  arise  against  its 
pursuit  in  the  gymnasium ;  and  of  these  we  shall  now  speak. 

Unless,  say  these  adversaries,  you  propose  to  claim,  with  Jacotot, 
that  we  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  what  we  do  not  understand,  you 
must  admit  that  instruction  in  natural  science  must  be  given  up,  for 
the  reason  that  there  are  no  teachers  who  understand  it  We  an- 
swer. It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  heretofore  the  incapacity  in  this  de- 
partment of  many  teachers  has  been  plain  enough.  Without  any 
knowledge  of  minerals,  plants,  or  animals,  they  all  lectured  to  the 
boys  out  of  RafiTs  or  Funke's  natural  history,  made  them  commit  to 
memory  the  descriptions  of  animals,  (fee,  and  then  questioned  them 
on  them.    But  men  always  generally  escape  from  such  errors  as  this. 
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Our  hopes  of  obtaining  competent  iMchen  of  this  department  are  in- 
creasing, because  attenti^  has  of  late  been  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
purpose,  and  because  there  have  been  established  in  the  uniTenitiesi 
for  those  who  devote  themselves  to  mathematics  and  natural  seienoe^ 
seminaries)  corresponding  to  the  philological  seminaries.* 

But,  rejoin  oar  opponents,  even  su[^>06iDg  that  teachers  of  natural 
sciences  have  been  trained  thus,  what  good  can  they  do  as  long  as 
the  gymnasia  are  destitute  of  the  necessary  means  of  instruction  ? 
Have  you  any  expectation  that,  in  times  so  troubled  as  the  present, 
and  when  demands  are  made  upon  the  income  of  the  state  from  so 
many  quarters,  collections  in  natural  history,  physics,  &c^  will  be 
gi^-en  to  our  gymnasia  ?  Let  us  be  rejoiced  if  our  universities  are 
furnished  with  all  these  means  of  instruction. 

Such  objections  as  these  are  based  upon  the  mistaken  idea  that  all 
instruction  in  natural  science  is  superficial  unless  it  is  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent  For  the  apparatus  of  instruction  must  be  richer,  betr 
ter,  and  more  costly,  in  proportion  to  this  extent. 

But  no  such  scope  in  this  department  is  proper  for  the  gymnasia ; 
and  that  very  scantiness  of  apparatus,  of  which  so  much  complaint  is 
made,  would  actually  sometimes  be  a  benefit,  by  constraining  teach- 
ers to  moderation  in  pursuing  these  studies. 

To  give  an  example : — The  course  in  botany  could  be  abundantly 
furnished  for  all  necessary  purposes  from  the  flora  of  each  neighbor* 
hood.  No  forcing-house,  not  an  exotic  plant,  would  be  requisite  in 
addition.  Nor  is  any  place  destitute  of  gardens  sufficient  to  enable 
the  scholars  to  observe  the  growth  of  plants,  from  their  first  sprouting 
to  the  blossom  aud  fuiit ;  a  study  worth  more  than  a  knowledge  ever 
so  thorough  of  the  ^^Fhilatophia  BotamcdT  And,  in  like  manner, 
every  place  has  its  fauna,  in  its  domestic  animals,  first,  and  in  others. 
It  is  most  difficult  to  furnish  the  needed  materials  for  mineralogy ;  as, 
in  this  study,  crystals  are  required.  But  even  here  good  specimens 
can  be  obtained,  with  very  small  means,  of  the  species  which  occur 
most  frequently,  such  as  quartz,  iron  pyrites,  lead  ore,  ifecf  There 
may  often  be  found,  again,  in  chemical  laboratories,  apothecaries' 
shops,  &c.,  very  fine  crystals,  costing  very  little,  as  of  alum,  kc 
Lastly,  many  gymnasia  might  obtain  assistance  from  the  universities,  by 
gifts  of  duplicates,  <&;c.,  from  the  overplus  of  the  collecUons  of  the  latter. 
From  the  duplicates  at  Breslau,  I  furnished  small  collections,  at  a 
very  moderate  price,  to  thirteen  educational  institutions. 

But  these  considerations  would  not  comfort  the  opponents  of  nat- 

*  Sach  a  one  wu  ealablished  at  Bona,  In  1826 ;  a  seoond,  io  1836,  at  KoniCBbttii ;  and  ft 
<*  Seminary  for  Real  Teachera,"  at  Tabiiif  e n,  in  1R33. 
t  Pulicalarly  if  small  q>ecimen8  are  used. 
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vnl  aoioDoeB  in  the  gymnasia;  thej  would  now  oome  ont  with  their 
real  meaning — the  reason  of  their  reasons.  The  business  of  the  gym- 
nasia, they  say,  is  properly  classical  education,  by  and  for  the  classic 
authors.  This  requires  so  exclusire  a  devotion  of  all  the  time  and 
powers  of  the  student,  that  none  can  remain  over  for  instruction  in 
natural  science.  Education  should  not  give  the  scholar  superficially 
universal  learning ;  it  is  better  for  him  to  learn  one  thing  well  than 
a  heterc^eneous  mixture  of  many  things  badly. 

This  view  I  have  already  controverted  in  my  account  of  Sturm 
and  his  gymnasium.  This  teacher,  with  the  utmost  professional  skill, 
was  led  astray  by  the  idea  of  our  opponents.  He  taught  Latin,  and 
almost  Latin  only.  Greek  was  next;  and  no  instruction  whatever 
•  was  given  in  Hebrew,  German,  modem  languages,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, geography,  natural  science,  or  drawing.  The  simplification  can 
not  be  pushed  further,  nor  better  managed ;  and  yet  Sturm  complainiB 
of  the  small  results  obtained. 

One  thing  well  is  better  than  many  ill ;  but  the  accent  should  be 
laid  on  *'  ill,*'  not  on  ^  many."  In  the  gymnasia,  many  things  can 
be  taught  with  great  success,  if  it  is  done  in  the  right  way,  at  the 
right  time,  and  in  the  right  proportions.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  man  may  limit  himself  to  one  thing,  and  teach  that  ill;  as, 
for  instance,  if  he  teaches  Latin  only,  and  that  with  the  design 
of  enabling  his  pupils  to  speak  and  write  it  as  if  it  were  their  mother- 
tongue. 

The  universities,  say  our  opponents  again,  shonid  afford  the  neces- 
sary means  for  those  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  natural 
science.  Doubtless  they  sliould,  but  not  for  elementary  scholars  in 
that  study.  They  furnish  the  means  for  the  higher  phiIol<^cal  stud- 
ies, but  do  not  undertake  to  teach  beginners  tnetua  and  amo. 

It  is  the  more  proper  that  the  gymnasia  should  instruct  in  the  ele- 
ments of  natural  science,  because  boys  are  mach  better  adapted  to 
those  studies  than  youths  or  men.  How  easily  and  firmly  do  recol- 
lections of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals  impress  themselves  upon  the 
mind  in  our  earlier  years ;  and  how  strongly  is  a  child  inclined  to 
make  himself  acquainted  and  familiar  with  every  thing  which  sur- 
rounds him !  But  with  the  elements  of  Latin  it  is  wholly  different. 
These  have  no  excitement  for  the  boys.  And  for  the  very  reason 
that  the  material  world  is  so  stimulating  to  him,  and  occupies  him  so 
much,  is  it  so  hard  for  him  to  busy  himself  exclusively  with  the  more 
intellectual  elements  of  language.  Let  them  now  be  compelled  in 
that  direction  which  is  opposed  to  the  tendencies  of  their  child^s  na- 
tures. Will  not  such  a  measure  result  in  their  becoming  unnaturally 
warped  in  mind,  and  ultimately  insensible  to  nil  the  beauty  of  the 
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heavens  and  the  earth — and  to  all  the  beauty  of  the  classics,  too? 
For  to  feel  the  latter  there  needs  a  training  of  eye  and  ear  to  ele- 
vated enjoyment 

I  have  mentioned  that  I  instructed  gymnasium  pupils  in  mineral- 
ogy in  Breslau  and  Erlangen.  These  usually  attended  at  11  A.  M., 
at  the  end  of  their  morning-lessons.  It  may  be  imagined  that  they 
came  so  weary  as  to  be  disinclined  to  attend.  Very  far  from  it ;  they 
came  punctually,  and  of  their  own  free  will.  They  took  hold  of  the 
study  with  all  their  hearts;  and  indeed  showed  in  most  cases  far 
more*  disposition  to  like  it,  and  clear  comprehension  of  it,  than  many 
older  than  they.  It  was  here  that  I  learned  how  well  the  rudiments 
of  natural  science  are  adapted  to  boys,  and  that,  when  they  have  been 
working  hard  at  their  studies  in  language,  it  is  a  proper  and  natural- 
impulse  which  leads  them  to  refresh  and  recreate  themselves  by  study- 
ing crystals  and  flowers. 

A  writer  on  natural  science  has  required  that  each  pupil  should,  at 
least,  bring  with  him  to  the  university  a  few  thousand  names  in  natu- 
ral science — expressions  being  by  this,  bf  course,  intended  for  correct 
ideas  in  natural  objects.  Without  pretending  to  fix  on  any  precise 
number,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that,  to  students  possessed  of  such  a 
supply,  lectures  could  be  delivered  of  a  kind  very  different  from  Uiose 
which  must  now  be  delivered — lectures  which  would  deal  with  gener- 
alized views,  and  would  treat  profoundly  of  their  subjects.  The  gym- 
nasia must  bear  the  blame  of  the  fact  that  the  universities  have  to 
instruct  in  the  very  A  B  C  of  natural  science.  If  it  be  asked  in 
what  classes  of  the  gymnasium  (including  the  Latin  schools)  instruc- 
tion in  the  natural  sciences  should  be  given,  I  reply,  In  the  lower 
and  lowest ;  for  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  younger  boys  are 
capable  of  retaining  ideas  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  as  well  ast 
and  usually  even  better,  than  youths.*  And  these  beginners  in  Lat- 
in, whose  school-life  is  all  effort  and  labor,  need  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  refreshment  more  than  any  other  scholars.  It  is  not  until 
they  comprehend  the  classic  authors  that  they  find  a  pleasure  in  their 
studies  in  language. 

But  teachers  in  languages  are  apprehensive  that  adequate  instruc- 
tion in  natural  science  will  render  their  boys  averse  to  the  former  study, 
not  to  mention  the  time  that  would  be  occupied.  Experience  has, 
however,  convinced  me  of  the  opposite.  Those  pupils  who  distin- 
guished themselves  in  my  mineralogical  classes  were  also  among  the 
foremost  in  the  gymnasium. 

*The  case  ta  diflTereiU  with  those  departments  of  natoral  science  which  require  mathemat* 
leal  koowledfe,  aod  do  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  intuition  of  the  sentea.  I'hese— matlM- 
matical  geography,  for  instance— should  only  be  taught  in  riie  higher  clasiies. 
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'  The  fear  that  the  study  of  natural  science  will  render  the  pupils 
averse  to  that  of  languages  can  have  no  substantial  basis,  except 
when  it  is  made  a  mere  superficial  diversion,  instead  of  a  serious  and 
thorough  study.  In  this  latter  case  it  does  not  seek  merely  an  unin- 
telligent communion  of  the  senses  with  the  material  world,  but  the 
development  of  words,  as  an  intellectual  blood,  from  silent  examina- 
tion ;  an  adequate  translation  of  intuition  into  words.  In  this  way 
it  has  the  greatest  influence  upon  thorough  cultivation  in  the  mother- 

'  tongue ;  a  cultivation  which  proceeds  from  things  themselves.  And, 
as  the  poet  says,  the  mother  language  is  the  mother  of  languages ; 
what  is  useful  for  the  former  is  indirectly  favorable  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  others. 

I  have  even  seen  cases  where  the  study  of  natural  science  first 
aWoke  a  real  liking  and  capacity  for  language.  Things  which  the 
beginner  at  first  sees  corporeally,  singly,  which  it  is  difficult  for  him 
to  comprehend  and  to  survey  to  his  satisfaction,  have  afterward,  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  senses  and  the  understanding,  and  by  means 
of  language,  become  arranged  together,  connected,  describable,  in 
short  thoroughly  understood.  One  name  describes  innumerable  in- 
dividual substances ;  and  the  natural  philosopher  sets  down  upon  a 
few  pages,  briefly  and  clearly,  the  result  of  many  years'  investigations. 
The  student  feels  doubly  the  magic  power  of  words  for  having  first 
felt  the  resisting  power  of  the  material  world ;  and  he  experiences  a 
pleasure  as  if,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  journey  on  foot,  he  should 
suddenly  receive  wings,  and  ascend  easily  and  swiftly  into  the  bights 
of  the  air,  looking  down  upon  the  long,  weary  way  over  which  he  had 
before  been  traveling. 

But  the  thorough  mastery  of  one  subject  of  study  trains  the  stu- 
dent to  thoroughness  in  others,  even  the  most  difl*erent  If  he  has 
acquired,  by  his  studies  in  natural  science,  a  clear,  definite,  and  sure 
view  and  comprehension  of  the  creation,  and  a  corresponding  power 
of  expression,  he  will  afterward  acquire  similar  clear  and  definite 
conceptions  as  to  language,  and  will  learn  to  speak  and  write  clearly 
and  definitely  on  whatever  subject  he  understands. 

The  influence  of  natural  science  will  be  especially  valuable  upon 
the  study  of  history.  The  former  pursuit  requires,  unconditionally, 
humble  and  self-denying  views  of  the  material  world,  and  treats  as 
absurd  that  silly  or  proud  obstinacy  which  would  lay  down  narrow 
limitations,  and  then  confine  nature  within  them ;  and  thus  it  edu- 
cates the  mind  to  the  habit  of  forming  clear  and  undistorted  views  of 
things.  And  a  mind  thus  trained  becomes  capable  of  ready  and  cor- 
rect views  of  men  and  human  life.  It  can  recognize,  in  minerals  and 
plants,  and  in  men  also,  a  fixed  and  unvarying  plan ;  and  all  disfigure- 
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iDBDto  or  diatortioDa,  for  tlie  sake  of  aiding  any  saperfidal  thooriei^ 
will  be  painful  to  it 

It  18  oommon,  in  gymnasia,  to  give  only  one,  or  at  most  two, 
hours'  recitation  a  week  to  studies  not  reckoned  as  important  as  those 
we  have  been  discussing— ^as  geography,  for  instance ;  and  this  plan  is 
often  carried  through  three  or  four  years,  in  successive  daases.  This, 
It  seems  to  me,  is  an  unfortunate  method.  It  occasions  those  studio 
to  be  esteemed  mere  side-studies,  of  which  a  leas  thorough  knowledge 
will  server  The  pupil  is  sure  to  see  this,  and  govwns  himself  accord- 
ingly. If  he  receives,  for  instance,  twelve  hours'  instruction  a  week  in 
Latin  and  but  two  in  geography,  he  not  only  estimates  that  the  vid- 
ue  of  Latin  is  to  that  of  geography  as  twelve  to  two,  but  he  takes 
less  pains  in  studying  his  geography,  because  his  teacher  is  leas 
strict  in  his  requirements  in  it.  And  his  examination  and  testimo- 
nials will  only  confirm  his  views  on  this  point  But  no  pupil  should 
esteem  any  thing  which  is  taught  him  a  secondary  study. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  creeping  along  in  this  spiritless  manner 
through  several  classes,  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  hours  a  week,  it 
would  be  much  better  to  devote  as  much  as  four  hours  a  week  to  the 
study  during  a  year,  and  then  to  stop.  Natural  science,  for  instance, 
might  be  studied  for  one  year  at  four  hours  a  week,  and  geography 
in  its  place  the  next  year ;  and  so  on.  This  plan  would  give  the  pu- 
pils a  liking  for  the  study,  as  they  would  feel  that  it  had  some  life  in 
it;  whereas,  the  other  mode  would  render  it  tedious  and  long  pro- 
tracted, and  would  afford  them  no  pleasure  at  all,  and  least  of  all 
that  of  thorough  learning  and  investigation. 

If  the  boys  have,  in  the  under  classes,  got  the  ideas  of  minerals  and 
plants  well  impressed  on  their  minds,  there  need  be  no  fear  that  they 
will  forget  them.  These  ideas  may  perhaps  pass  a  little  out  of  fresh 
remembrance ;  but,  in  the  second  grade  of  the  study,  at  the  univers- 
ity, they  will  soon  return  again.  The  student  will  not  then  have  to 
work  up  his  lessons  with  a  botanical  band-book,  by  means  of  labori- 
ous comparison  of  descriptions ;  he  will  at  once  know  that  this  flower 
is  a  daisy  and  that  a  dandelion,  because  he  has  always  known  it  from 
a  boy.  He  will  not  have  to  learn  what  the  flower  is,  but  only  its 
Latin  scientific  name ;  and  thus  he  can  bring  to  the  more  comprehen- 
sive and  profound  investigation  of  the  vegetable  world  eyea  and 
understanding  already  trained. 

m.    BZTiirr  of  AcauisBiiiirr. 
I  allude  once  more  to  the  perplexity  and  doubts  which,  in  view  of 
the  extent  and  depth  of  the  natural  sciences,  must  annoy  the  teacher 
who  does  not  know  how  and  where  to  begin,  toward  what  end  to 
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look,  and  wbat  way  to  parsue.  I  have  already  in  part  abown  how 
these  difficulties  may  be  overcome. 

But  the  question  to  answer  here  is,  whether  knowledge  of  nature, 
and  pleasure  in  it,  are  the  exclusive  privil^e  of  the  learned  by  pro- 
fession ;  and,  further,  of  that  portion  of  them  who  have  reached  the 
highest  point  of  learning  ?  Are  there  not  degrees  in  knowledge ;  and 
ean  not  even  the  beginner  fiud  pleasure  in  the  truth  of  that  degree 
to  which  he  haa  attained,  if  it  be  really  truth  ?  The  teacher  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  the  78,000  species  of  plants,  nor  the  difficulty 
of  classing  the  gramineous  and  umbelliferous  plants.  Let  him  take 
pleasure  in  his  success,  if  his  pupils  have  become  acquainted  with  a 
few  hundred  characteristic  plants,  and  have  studied  closely  the  growth 
of  a  few  of  them  from  their  first  sprouting  to  the  ripening  of  their  seeds^ 

Similar  principles  are  true  in  the  other  departments  of  natural  his- 
tory. Most  of  my  scholars  in  mineralogy  have  been  able  to  devote 
to  it  but  one  half-year.  My  task  was,  to  determine  what  they  could 
learn  within  this  time — not  half-way  and  dimly,  but  wholly,  clearly, 
and  surely ;  and  thus  I  dared  not  ^z  my  limit  at  too  great  a  distance* 
Where  I  did  &x  it  will  hereafter  appear.  At  present  I  will  only  say 
that  my  best  pupils  acquired  a  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  most 
important,  simple,  and  clear  species  of  minerals,*  and  a  clear  percep- 
tion, derived  from  actual  observation,  of  the  consistent  laws  which 
prevail  throughout  them.  It  is  a  consideration  which  may  console 
the  teacher  of  natural  scieiice,  for  the  low  degree  of  knowledge 
reached  by  his  pupils,  that  even  the  greatest  masters,  who  have  at- 
tained to  the  highest  point  of  learning,  have  confessed,  with  ingenu- 
ous humility,  how  much  was  that  of  which  they  were  ignorantf 

IT.      BBOINNING. 

"  We  have  but  little  solicitude,"  I  think  I  hear  some  say,  **  for  the 
more  or  less  of  knowledge  of  nature  which  our  pupils  shall  attain, 
but  much  about  our  own  ignorance  where  and  how  to  begin  instruct- 
ing in  it  For  we  are  convinced  that  eminent  men  have  fallen  into 
error  on  this  point." 

The  difficulty  of  adopting  the  right  mode  of  beginning  occurred  to 
me  when,  twenty-five  years  ago,  I  undertook  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  studying  mountainou?  countries  to  the  Prussian  mining  pupils ; 
and  induced  me  to  write  the  following  considerations  upon  the  com- 
mencement of  geognostic  studies. 

I  will  now  state  the  method  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  student 
should  follow. 

*  Sueh  M  floor  spar,  lead  gUtnce,  iroo  pyritea,  garnet,  Ac. 

t  Thia  ia  ao  expreMlon  which  haa  a  Tery  different  meaniof  in  Uia  moath  of  the  maiter  and 
in  U»t  of  the  aclioiar. 
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He  should  first  examine,  in  all  directions,  the  neighborhood  of  his 
residence,  and  should  make  himself  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it 
that  he  can  call  it  up  before  his  mind  whenever  he  chooses.  Such  an 
acquaintance  is  the  result  of  the  unconscious  and  fresh  pleasure  which 
jouth,  joyful  and  free  from  scientific  anxieties,  will  find  for  itself  in 
such  an  examination,  obtaining  in  this  artless  way  a  simple  general 
impression  of  the  vicinity,  not  forced  upon  him  artificially  by  a  teacher. 
He  is  not  teased,  while  he  is  rejoicing  in  the  blue  heavens  and  the 
rapid  motions  of  the  clouds,  in  the  oak  woods  and  flowery  meadows, 
where  the  butterflies  play,  by  a  professor  with  a  kyanometer,  to 
measure  the  blue  of  the  sky  with,  nor  by  a  recommendation  not  to 
stare  into  the  woods,  but  rather  to  ascertain  whether  the  oaks  are 
Querctia  robur  or  Quercus  pedunculata  ;  or,  not  to  look  at  the  flowers 
in  the  meadow  all  at  once,  as  if  they  were  a  yellow  carpet,  but  to  take 
his  Linnaeus  and  determine  the  species  of  this  ranunculus.  No  ento- 
mologist is  setting  him  to  chase  butterflies  and  impale  them.  Nei- 
ther is  the  youth,  when  inspired  to  devotion  by  the  snowy  Alps, 
glittering  in  moonlight,  like  so  many  spiritual,  silvery  forms  of 
giants,  annoyed  by  a  geologist  talking  to  him  of  granite,  gneiss, 
and  limestone,  or  of  the  junction  and  inclination  of  strata.  The 
young  enjoy  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  a  susceptible  painter  or 
an  ingenuous  poet  does.  In  this  first  paradisaic  pleasure  is  planted 
the  seed  of  the  perception  of  an  intellectual  world,  whose  secrets  will 
not  be  fully  ascertained  and  understood  even  after  the  longest  and 
most  active  life  of  scientific  effort.  But  most  teachers,  by  the  dis- 
persion of  these  simple  impressions  of  nature,  forcibly  destroy  these 
earliest  pleasures  of  children,  the  brightness  of  the  imaginary  world 
which  they  see.  Even  the  great  Pesti^ozzi  falls  into  an  error  on  this 
point,  when  lie  says  that  ^  It  is  not  in  the  woods  or  meadows  that  the 
child  should  be  put,  to  become  acquainted  with  trees  and  plants. 
They  do  not  there  stand  in  the  order  best  calculated  to  display  the 
characters  of  the  different  families,  <fec*'  That  is,  we  ought  to  take  the 
child  into  a  botanic  garden,  arranged  on  the  Linnaean  system,  so  that 
he  may  study  plants  in  the  order  of  their  species.  To  me  this  seems 
like  saying  that  the  child  ought  not  to  heat  a  symphony,  because  that 
would  be  a  mere  chaos  of  sounds  to  h\m ;  he  should  rather  have 
played  to  him,  first,  the  first  violin  part,  then  the  second,  then  the 
parts  for  the  bass  viols,  the  flutes,  clarionets,  trumpets,  &c.  It  is  true 
that  in  this  way  he  would  hear  the  separate  parts,  but  not  the  bond 
of  thought  which  makes  them  a  symphony.  Jahn  was  much  more 
judicious  in  his  gymnastic  walks,  when  he  said,  not  **  we  are  going 
botanizing,  geologizing,  or  cntoinologizing,'*  but  merely,  "  we  are  go- 
ing to  walk."     How  much  more  naturally  do  our  youth,  when  the 
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bird-of-passage  instinct  seizes  them  at  the  university,  wander  through 
the  father-land  and  rejoice  in  its  grandeur,  and  lay  it  deeply  to  heart, 
without  any  idea  of  a  premature,  and  painful,  and  usually  repulsive 
studying  of  aoy  particular  subject  I  hate  this  analyzing  and  lifeless 
elemeutarizing  of  the  first  youthful  impressions  of  nature — this  foolbh, 
superficial,  heartless,  frivolous  directing  of  the  understanding  prema- 
turely out  of  its  natural  path — which  is  so  sure  to  chill  the  youthful 
heart  and  render  it  old  before  its  time.  The  utmost  attainments  of  a 
mind  thus  trained  must  be—  unless  aided  by  remarkable  natural  qual- 
ities— to  obsen'e  with  the  bodily  eye ;  to  use  the  reason,  but  not  with 
pleasure ;  to  derive  mere  lifeless  ideas  from  creation ;  and  to  repre- 
sent the  objects  thus  conceived  in  equally  lifeless  descriptions,  like  the 
ghastly  wax  figures  which  afibrd  a  repulsive  imitation  of  living  men. 

There  is,  however,  a  mode  of  learning  intelligently,  which  is  not 
chilling,  but  thoroughly  genial  and  appropriate.  But,  it  should  be 
observed,  the  mode  of  instruction  just  described  has  a  diametrical  op- 
posite in  that  whose  advocates  despise  the  adult  reason,  and  would 
constrain  themselves  to  remain  children  always — to  feel,  and  only  to 
feel.  Among  these  advocates  are  prominent  the  numerous  disgusting, 
pitiful  poetasters  of  our  time,*who  undertake  to  deal  with  nature  in 
80  remarkably  childlike  a  manner.  Their  false  simplicity  and  inno- 
cence is  to  real  childlike  innocence  what  a  French  actress,  who  plays 
the  smart  chambermaid,  is  to  a  truly  noble  young  damsel.'  He  who 
feels  himself  a  man  should  endeavor  in  manly  wise  to  understand  and 
represent  nature  with  as  deep  poetic  feeling,  and  as  gigantic  under- 
standing, as  that  which  Shakspeare  used  in  delineating  men  and  life. 
But  I  return  to  my  subject 

K  the  first  mental  growth  of  the  young  is  watched  over  in  holy 
quiet,  the  results  of  the  mode  of  training  which  I  recommend,  how 
prosaic  soever  they  may  appear,  will  not  be  prosaic.  The  recollection 
of  youthful  devotional  premonitions  will  become  a  hope  of  realizing 
them,  and  will  enliven,  strengthen,  and  inspire  every  efibrt  After 
you  have  enjoyed  the  unmingled,  complete,  rich  pleasure  of  a  full 
symphony,  you  willingly  undertake  the  wearisome  labor  of  becoming 
familiar  with  each  part  of  it ;  for  each  is  to  you  not  a  dead  thing, 
but  a  living  portion  of  the  whole  symphony,  whose  collective  remem- 
brance lives  in  your  soul.  And  if  now,  knowing  all  the  separate 
parts,  you  hear  the  symphony  again,  you  hear  with  pleasure  both 
each  separate  part  and  the  united  sound  of  all ;  and  your  apprehen- 
sion of  the  whole  symphony,  previously  simple  and  obscure,  develops 
and  becomes  clear. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  learner  proceeds,  from  passively  offering 
himself  to  receive  impressions,  from  an  artless  susceptibility  to  the 
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collective  impression  produced  by  the  locality  examined,  to  an  active 
effort  to  distinguish  this  impression  into  its  component  parts.  The 
great  compound  picture  of  the  district  about  him  divides  into  innumer- 
able little  ones,  of  towns,  men,  animals,  trees,  flowers,  and  in  like  man- 
ner do  the  mountains — for  instance,  their  minerals,  and  their  structure. 
Whut  has  been  said  of  the  method  of  geognostic  study,  both  of  its 
rudiments  and  of  its  ultimate  purpose,  is  applicable,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  other  branches  of  natural  science. 

T.  ■CIBICCB  AND  ABT. 

^  As  the  susceptible  painter,  the  ingenuous  poet,  rejoice  in  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  so  does  the  youthful  heart."  And,  I  may  add, 
tiie  future  geognosist.  But,  it  will  be  asked,  does  this  laborious  and 
prosaic  workman  proceed  from  the  same  initial  point  of  education  as 
the  passionate  and  delicate  painter  ?  I  answer,  decidedly.  Yes ;  and, 
I  add,  other  departments  of  art  begin,  in  like  manner,  coincidently 
with  other  departments  of  science.  If  a  boy  loves  flowers,  he  may 
become  equally  a  botanist  or  a  flower-painter.  The  celebrated  painter 
of  animals,  Paul  Potter,  the  author  of  "  Reynard  the  Fox^*  as  well 
as  the  great  zoologist,  Cuvier,  all,  as  boys,  took  delight  in  animals, 
and  had  an  eye  susceptible  to  them.  A  liking  for  beautiful  mathe- 
matical bodies  may  characterize  a  future  mineralogist,  or  mathe- 
matician, or  architect.  Susceptibility  to  colors  indicates  a  future 
painter  or  a  future  optician ;  and  an  ear  for  music,  either  a  musician 
or  an  aconsticist  Nor  do  the  different  roads  of  the  artists  and  natu- 
ralists, who  proceed  from  the  same  point,  ever  become  entirely  sepa- 
rate. Michael  Angelo  was  a  great  anatomist ;  Durer  wrote  on  per- 
apective,  and  on  the  relations  of  the  human  body ;  Otto  Philip  Runge 
constructed  a  theoiy  of  colors.  Goethe  sang  of  flowers,  and  wrote 
his  valuable  ^  MetamorphoHS  of  Plants ;  ^  he  had  an  eye  seldom 
equaled  for  the  beauty  of  mountains,  and  he  both  observed  and  de- 
scribed them  in  a  masterly  manner,  according  to  their  geognostic 
character.  A  man  who  is  endowed  with  susceptibility  to  beauty,  and 
the  artist's  power  of  representation,  and  also  with  clear  and  energetic 
thought,  will  produce  scientific  works  containing  beauty,  and  artistic 
works  of  profound  thought.  It  is  not  only  true  that  we  find  united, 
in  extraordinary  men,  great  capacity  both  for  science  and  art,  and 
that  the  first  rudiments  of  scientific  and  artistic  training  are  frequently 
the  same,  but  we  see  that  many  arts  need  the  aid  of  science,  and 
many  sciences  of  the  arts.  The  architect  must  understand  mechanics ; 
the  painter,  perspective,  anatomy,  and  the  chemistry  of  colors :  botany 
and  zo5logy  require  good  pictures  of  plants  and  animals ;  and  mineral- 
ogy, clear  and  accurate  drawings  of  crystals. 
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Science  seeks  prioeipaUy  tnitli;  but  art,  beauty.  While  the 
botanist  endeavors  to  establish  as  correctly  and  complete]  j  as  possible 
the  idea  of  the  species  Rose,  the  painter  tries  to  present  his  ideal  of  a 
Rosa  eenti/blia;  and  the  poet  leads  us,  through  the  gardens  of  poetry, 
to  roses  of  unimaginable  beauty.  While  the  Greek  sculptor  carved 
the  Lions  of  8t  Mark,  Ouvier  gave  us  an  excellent  description  of 
the  king  of  beasts.  From  the  schod  of  Werner  came  scientific 
works  on  mineralogy  and  mining,  and  likewise  the  miners*  songs  of 
Novalis. 

I  have  lengthened  this  discussion,  in  order  to  bring  out  a  peda* 
gogical  rule  to  which  I  have  already  referred  in  speaking  of  teaching 
geognosy.  It  is,  to  have  constant  reference,  not  only  at  the  begin- 
ning but  throughout  all  the  course  of  instruction  in  natural  science; 
to  the  beauty  of  Ood*s  works;  to  cultivate  the  pupils'  suscepttbility  to 
this  beauty;  and  to  develop,  along  with  the  receptive  fiumky,  how* 
ever  directed,  the  power  of  representing  as  perfe<^y  as  possible  the 
thing  seen :  so  that,  for  example,  the  boys  shall  learn  not  only  to  ex- 
amine and  recognize  plants  and  crystals  but  to  draw  them.  It  is 
more  necessary  to  refer  to  this^  because  the  beauty  of  which  I  speak 
is  so  wholly  indifferent  to  so  many  teachers.  They  make  no  en- 
deavor to  learn  whether  their  pupils  take  such  pleasure  in  flowers,  and 
examine  them  with  the  same  penetrating  attention  that  a  flower^ 
painter  uses.  They  rather  make  their  tyros  analyze  them,  pull  them 
to  pieces,  physically  and  mentally  count  their  anthers  and  pistils^  kc 
Before  the  boys  have  even  gained  a  thorough  and  familiar  ideaof  Uie 
flower,  they  are  made  to  endeavor  to  get  an  idea  of  its  species  ia  this 
destructive  manner. 

Especial  haste  is  used,  in  those  departments  of  natural  seienee  which- 
are  based  on  mathematics,  in  proceeding  from  observation  by  the 
senses  to  abstract  mathematical  theory.  It  is  no  woncbr  that  this  is 
the  case  in  our  day,  when  atomistics  and  mechanics,  in  a  mathematr* 
ical  form,  are  every  where  forcing  themselves  forward^  and  where  so 
many  are  seeking  after  mere  bare  truth  only,  without  any  reference 
at  all  to  beauty. 

VI.      HATHSMATICAL  AND  BLIMBNTASY   llflTSUCTION  JN  NATURAL  ■CIBNCB. 

Mathematics  are  the  root  and  blood  of  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  art*  It  reveals  the  laws  of  crystallization  and  of 
chemical  unions;  the  number  of  petals  and  of  anthers;  the  figure,  size, 
and  motions  of  the  stars.  It  is  the  soul  of  the  firmness  of  mighty 
cathedrals,  of  harmony  in  music;  it  gives  the  painter  proportion  and 

« **  The  iorm  wa  In  the  Arehetypc  before  H  wm  In  Che  work ;  ia  the  dirloe  miud  before  It 
WM  ia  the  ereeture."— Kepler,  ''ffarmom,  MAmdif"  I. 
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grouping,  and  lives  in  tlie  hexameters  of  Homer  and  tlie  choral 
measures  of  the  tragedians. 

i  But  can  we  for  such  reasons,  when  instruction  is  required  in  music, 
drawing,  &c.,  answer,  Yes !  we  teach  mathematics,  and  shall  thus  at 
)east  indirectly  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  studies  which  you  wish  f 
By  no  means ;  and  as  little  would  it  serve  where  instruction  in  natural 
science  is  required.  These  considerations  lead  to  the  very  important 
question  of  the  relations  between  mathematical  instruction  and  in- 
struction in  drawing,  music,  natural  science,  (fee.  On  this  point  there 
are  two  opposite  opinions ;  one  of  which  would  place  mathematics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  courses,  and  the  other  at  the  end. 

In  support  of  the  former  of  th^e  doctrines,  it  may  be  said,  "  If  we 
grant  that  mathematics,  form  the  theory  of  laws  of  nature  and  art, 
what  could  be  more  appropriate  than  to  begin  with  it  ?  When  the 
scholars  have  gained  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  pure  mathematics, 
they  thus  become  capable  of  easily  mastering  any  natural  science,  or 
of  acquiring  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  arts.  In  the  pure  mathe- 
matics is  the  point  for  setting  the  lever  which  will  move  the  world ; 
it  is  the  center  from  which  light  radiates  to  innumerable  points  on 
the  circumference — to  innumerable  sciences  and  arts.  Should  the 
tieacher  rather  choose  to  select  from  their  multitude  one  point  or  a  few, 
and  thence  seek  to  reach  the  center  ? " 

This  view  is  plausible,  but  untenable. 

The  history  of  the  arts  and  sciences  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  be- 
ginning with  instruction  in  pure  mathematics.  The  course  of  devel- 
opment of  the  human  race  has  not  confirmed  its  propriety,  either. 
The  fact  was  not  that  minds  of  a  purely  speculative  character,  oper- 
ating entirely  within  themselves,  developed  pure  mathematical  truth, 
which  others  afterward  applied  to  nature  and  art  In  this  sense, 
there  have  been  almost  no  applied  mathematics.  The  truth  is,  that 
a  gradual  and  deliberate  apprehension  of  purely  mathematical  rela- 
tions has  developed  in  such  departments  as  music,  surveying,  arch- 
itecture, drawing,  astronomy,  geology,  &c.,*  from  a  beginning  of  purely 
material  conceptions,  yet  guided  by  the  principles  of  mathematics, 
hidden  within  them  as  a  human  instinct.  From*  this  heterogeneous 
world  of  phenomena  its  common  elementary  spirit,  the  spirit  of  pure 
mathematics,  arose  subsequently.  This  succession  of  the  sciences  can 
not  be  too  carefully  remembered,  for  every  scholar  has  to  go  through 
one  more  or  less  similar. 

It  is  also  a  great  error  to  believe  that  a  person  thoroughly  grounded 

*  How  completely  new  Is  the  world  of  beautiful  inter-related  mathematical  bodies  which 
has  arisen  from  the  Investigations  Into  natural  crjstals,  and  how  utterly  wers  the  great  earlj 
mathematicians  without  an  a  priori  knowledge  of.it ! 
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in  pure  mathematics  is  thus  fully  prepared  for  all  the  arts  and 
sciences  which  are  based  on  mathematics — that  he  can  juggle  with 
them  hj  means  of  his  formulas.  Is  it  supposed  that  one  who  has 
learned  general  bass — the  mathematical  basis  of  music — has  by  that 
means  trained  his  feelings  and  his  ear!  Does  knowledge  of  per- 
spective make  a  painter ;  or  of  metrics,  a  poet  ?  Is  one  who  knows 
how  to  calculate  a  crystal  a  mineralogist  ? 

On  the  contrary,  the  reason,  during  those  years  when  it  is  dormant, 
but  the  senses  are  active  and  hungry,  is  powerfully  stimulated  by  pure 
mathematics,  and  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  senses.  The  boy, 
under  an  unnatural  mental  excitement,  and  thrown  into  this  wholly 
subjective  train  of  thought — this  activity  of  the  reason  exclusively 
within  itself— loses  his  quiet,  peaceful,  and  natural  bodily  sensitive- 
ness to  the  material  creation.  He  will  even,  in  time,  lose  the  humility 
with  which  he  sought  after  the  laws  of  God's  world,  with  self-sacri- 
fice and  sincere  industry,  and  with  which  he  felt  a  pious  joy  in  dis- 
covering them;  and  he  imperceptibly  becomes  a  scientific  egoist,  hav- 
ing no  feeling  for  faith  in  any  thing  except  in  his  own  mind  and 
mental  labor ;  and  who,  even  if  he  discovers  a  natural  law,  can  odly 
rejoice  in  it  as  in  the  child  of  his  own  intellect — as  if  he  were  a  law- 
giver to  the  creation.  I  am  not  exaggerating.  Only  consider  any 
one  of  many  trained  naturalists,  who  have  been  educated  in  this  way, 
whether  they  are  not  such  as  I  have  said. 

I(  now,  we  would  preserve  a  natural  and  proper  susceptibility  to 
nature  in  our  pupils — if  we  would  protect  them  against  such  a  prema- 
ture and  bald  forcing  of  the  growth  of  the  understanding — we  must 
permit  them  to  begin  their  studies  with  the  natural  and  easy  observa- 
tion and  practice  of  youth ;  and  gradually  bring  them  forward  from 
this  to  a  properly  pure  mathematical  mode  of  investigating  and 
training. 

Mathematical  instruction,  too  early  put  in  the  place  of  physical  ob- 
servation of  nature,  is  so  far  from  compensating  for  it  that  it  is  in- 
jurious to  it.  Bacon's  observation  is  here  eminently  in  point :  "  Mathe- 
matics should  terminate  the  study  of  natural  philosophy ;  it  should 
not  introduce  or  create  it."* 

VII.      INiTRUCTION  IN  MINBRALOOT. 

With  Werner  opened  a  new  era  not  only  in  the  science  of  miner- 
alogy but  also  in  the  method  of  instructing  it  Before  him,  scientific 
mineralogy  was  scarcely  known ;  or  the  thorough  knowledge,  descrip- 
tion, or  classification  of  minerals.     Naturalists  were  satisfied  with  un- 

*  What  In*  here  b«en  said  will  be  illiiatrated  by  subiieqaeiit  emnplea.    Further  deUila  will 
b«  fuuud  in  ibe  chapter  on  Oromeiry. 
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denUnding  and  teaching  sneh  of  their  pecuKaritieB  as  w^re  most  oV 
yions.  Gold,  they  said,  is  yellow,  bright,  and  heavy.  But  these  same 
terms  might  be  used  to  describe  copper  pyrites,  or  iron  pjrrites — as  in 
Messing.  Werner  perceived  how  defective  were  such  descriptions ; 
and  how  far  they  were  from  being  sufficient  to  describe  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  mineral  or  a  species — and  still  more  to  distinguish  with  en- 
tire certainty  one  mineral,  or  one  species,  from  another.*  He  believed 
that  not  merely  this  or  that  prominent  characteVistic  of  a  mineral,  but 
all  of  its  characteristics,  the  most  obvious  and  the  most  recondite 
alike,  should  be  understood  and  expressed  It  was  in  this  belief  that 
he  wrote  his  ^Theory  of  External  Cliaracteristics,^  {Lehre  von  den  Aue- 
eern  Kenmeichen,)\  What  he  here  aimed  at  was,  in  fact,  an  ex- 
haustive statement  of  the  sensible  characteristics  of  minerals ;  though 
all  that  he  stated  himself  to  seek  was  the  best,  fittest,  and  most  inva- 
riable expressions  for  their  characters,  their  species,  and  their  grades. 
The  motto  of  his  book  was  ^  Be  not  fiicile  in  choice  of  words ;  in  or- 
der that  you  may  agree  in  things.*^  And  he  arranged  these  charac- 
teristics in  a  definite  and  well-adjusted  order. 

In  describing  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  mineral,  he  paid  all  his  at- 
tention to  the  order,  clear  comprehen»on,  and  expression  of  its  exter- 
nal characteristics.  He  endeavored  to  set  forth  in  words  the  whole 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  mineral,  in  the  most  correct  manner,  so 
that  his  description  should  Ailly  state  the  elements  of  the  whole  im- 
pression made  by  the  mineral  upon  the  senses. 

In  a  similar  manner  he  described  a  species  of  minerals ;  but  with 
this  difierence,  that,  whereas  the  single  stone  has  one  definite  color, 
one  definite  mode  of  crystallization,  ^.,  the  species  to  which  it  be- 
longs usually  includes  a  variety  of  related  colors  and  crystals,  which 
must  be  described. 

Not  to  enlarge  upon  the  brief  general  theory  of  classification  with 
which  Werner  b^^n,  he  commenced  his  mineralogical  lectures  proper 
with  instruction  in  the  external  marks.  This  was  followed  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  species  closely  connected  with  it,  and  by  a  rapid 
exhibition  of  the  groups  described.  His  oral  lecture,  which  was  of 
great  value  in  itself  was  the  prominent  feature ;  and  the  actual  display 
of  the  groups  of  minerals  was  quite  subordinate. 

"  Words  are  good,"  says  Goethe,  "  but  not  best."  This  was  true 
in  the  present  case.  I  have  already  mentioned  how  we  strove  in  vain 
not  to  be  confined  to  a  mere  description  of  the  minerals,  but  to  ob-. 

'It  l« ihto defeotiTMCH  Id  deeeriptiom  whieh  lenvcs  at  00  often  at  «  Iom  to  know  wb«t 
minenl  the  early  writer*— Plioy,  for  loiiance— meant  by  any  gtTen  name. 

TThis  work  appeared  In  1774,  and  waf  tranalated  into  Tarloua  langoafei.  Werner  was 
twanty>foar  when  he  wrote  It. 
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tain  a  knowledge  of  the  minerah  themselves ;  and  how  it  was  chiefly 
this  unpleasant  experience  at  Werner's  lectures  which  afterward 
caused  me  to  work  out  another  quite  opposite  method  in  teaching 
mineralogy. 

It  seems  to  me  the  natural  way  of  beginnings  to  let  the  pupil  first 
examine  the  mineral,  without  at  the  time  enlightening  him  with  any 
oral  explanation  whatever.  In  this  way  he  receives  a  first  simple  im- 
pression on  the  senses.  If  this  impression  is  remembered,  he  may 
then  be  told  the  names  of  the  minerals  examined.* 

It  is  important  to  begin  with  instructing  in  external  characteristics^ 
because  this  instruction  communicates  the  results  of  the  most 
thorough  analysis  of  the  general  idea  into  its  constituents.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  begin  by  making  the  pupil  observe  in  one  mineral  the 
weight  alone,  in  another  only  the  color  or  only  the  hardness;  for 
such  a  method  would  break  up  the  quiet,  thoughtful,  receptive  mood 
proper  to  obtain  an  apprehension  of  the  total  idea. 

But  after  having  mastered  this  total  idea  of  the  mineral,  the  pupil 
must,  especially  if  he  desires  to  compare  it  with  similar  minerals,  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  them,  reduce  this  idea  to  its  constituent  pecu- 
liarities, even  to  the  varying  modifications  of  these  peculiarities.  For 
instance,  on  comparing  gold  with  iron  pyrites  he  will  find  both  yel- 
low ;  but  there  is  a  great  difTerence  between  the  pure,  clear  yellow  of 
gold,  and  the  pale  whitish  of  the  pyrites.  He  finds  gold  to  be  soft 
and  malleable,  while  the  brittle  pyrites  will  give  off  to  steel  abundant 
sparks,  large  and  smelling  of  sulphur,  &g. 

Thus,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the  separate  peculiarities  of  both 
minerals,  their  great  difference  will  cleariy  appear ;  whereas,  without 
such  a  process,  only  an  indistinct  notion  of  them  would  be  had.  In- 
deed, there  are  many  minerals  of  which  the  general  idea  would  lead 
into  great  errors  without  a  closer  analysis  of  their  qualities.  Thus, 
(he  student  would  be  much  more  likely  to  class  a  beautiful  yellow 
polished  crystal  along  with  the  topaz  than  to  rank  it  as  nmilar  to  a 
piece  of  insignificant,  opaque,  homely,  white  quartz,  though  the  latter 
18  its  proper  place. 

Werner's  theory  of  external  marks  is  very  simple,  and  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  mining  officials  to  deal  with  the  minerals  which  they 
are  likely  to  meet  with.  These  officers  can  not  go  into  delicate  in- 
vestigationa.  For  example,  the  purely  scientific  mineralogist  determ« 
inea  the  specific  gravity  of  a  mineral  by  means  of  a  fine  balance. 
The  specific  gravity  of  water  is  taken  as  the  unit,  and  that  of  the 
mineral  is  reckoned  from  it,  and  carried  out  to  three  or  four  decimal 

*  Hm  eommonceineiit  o(  mioeraloglcal  iMTroetiou  to  •ntirelj  like  that  of  gcofnosr  •Bd  bel> 
any ;  1b  trerj  cm*,  a  vWd  and  pennancnt  ImprMrion  ibould  be  bad  of  tht  total  Maa  bafora 
aaj  aaaljria  of  tt. 
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places.  The  specific  gravity  of  water  being  thus  1,000,  that  of  gold 
is  10,258.  The  miner  can  not  usually  attempt  so  accurate  a  determ- 
ination ;  but  be  can  make  that  which  Werner  gives.  He  makes 
five  grades  of  specific  gravity ;  and  very  judiciously  taught  his  pupils  to 
determine  these,  without  balances,  by  poising  the  subHtance  in  the 
hand.  He  required  them  to  be  able  to  say  only  ^Gold  belongs 
among  the  extraordinarily  heavy  minerals;'^  not  that  ^its  specific 
gravity  is  19,258." 

What  Werner  did  not  require  from  mining  officers  we  can  still 
less  require  of  new  beginners  in  mineralogy  ;  they  must  first  learn  to 
estimate  specific  gravities  by  the  hand. 

Werner^s  mode  of  dealing  with  other  points  was  similar.  He 
•  treated  his  subject  exhaustively,  but  was  very  far '  from  giving  a  deli- 
cately accurate  physical  description  of  every  separate  item  ;  nor  will  he 
be  found  to  furnish  a  mathematically  developed  crystallography.f 

As  crystallization  is  one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, characteristics  of  a  mineral,  I  shall  devote  a  little  space  to  it 

The  angles  of  crystab  are  mathematically  true  and  unvarying ;  but 
the  size  of  the  side  varies  infinitely,  without  afiecting  the  angles. 
Thus,  for  instance,  we  seldom  find  a  cubic  crystal  with  six  equal  sides ; 
but  the  right  angles  of  its  sides  and  comers  are  invariable.]; 

The  beginner  will  find  his  study  of  the  polyhedral  crystals  much 
perplexed  by  these  variations  of  the  size  of  the  surfaces ;  and,  to 
assist  him,  he  is  usually  furnished  with  models,  in  which  the  corres- 
ponding sides  are  made  equal.  His  model  for  the  cube,  for  instance, 
has  six  equal  squares ;  that  of  the  octahedron,  eight  equal  and  equi- 
lateral triangles. 

Above  all,  the  beginner  should  be  drilled  in  the  recognition  of  crys- 
tals by  the  eye ;  and  his  perceptions  of  their  beautiful  symmetry,  and 
of  the  various  relations  connected  with  this  symmetry,  should  be 
trained. 

I  can  not  here  set  forth  the  details  of  the  method  which  I  should 
recommend  in  teaching  mineralogy.§  I  shall  only  observe,  in  gen- 
eral, that  the  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  carry  the  pupil  too  soon 
from  the  use  of  his  senses  to  the  mathematical  part  of  his  study .|| 

*This  claM  Inelades  minenls  whose  specific  irraYitj  is  over  6,000. 

t  It  is  not  meant  that  the  teacher  oujpht  to  restrict  himself  eDtirel7  to  Werner's  theorj  of 
the  external  marks ;  there  are  many  points  (in  crjstallograph/  especially)  which  must  be 
made  more  clear  and  definite  than  he  made  them.  But,  like  Werner,  the  teacher  must  never 
lose  sight  of  the  elementary  attitude. 

t  More  will  hereafter  be  said  on  this  point 

$  On  this  point  I  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Geometry,  and  to  my  **  il  B  C-Book  tf  Cry^taOo- 
graphy^"  <A  B  C-Buch  der  KryttaUkunde.) 

II  What  here  follows  may  be  used  as  additional  to  what  was  nid  aboTe  of  the  relation  be- 
tween mathematical  and  elementary  instruction  in  natural  science. 
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It  is  enough  for  the  beginner  to  know  that  the  cube  has  six  sides, 
tweke  edges,  and  eight  corners.  But  that  the  edge,  that  the  diago- 
nal of  a  side,  and  ^he  axis  of  the  crystal,  are  to  each  other  as  the 
square  roots  of  1,  2,  and  9,  is  a  &ct  with  which  he  has  no  business ; 
nor  has  it  any  thing  to  do  with  the  recogniti<m  of  natural  crystals. 
Nor  need  he  be  given  the  use  of  certain  mathematical  aids.  He 
should  describe  the  twelve  edges  of  a  cube  standing  on  a  horizontal 
surface  thus :  four  horizontal  edges  above,  four  below,  and  four  ver- 
tical ones.  But  he  should  not  say,  out  of  Euclid,  ''There  are  six 
quadrilateral  surfaces, and  the  cube  has  therefore  6x4-r2  =  12  edges. 
That  such  a  calculation  does  not  afford  a  full  description  of  its  fonn 
appears  from  crystals,  whose  surfaces  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  sides, 
but  not  of  sides  of  the  same  form.  Vesuvianite,  [das  Leuzitosder,'] 
for  instance,  has  a  surface  of  twenty-four  trapeziums,  and  therefore 
24x4-r2=:48  edges;  but  twenty-four  of  these  are  entirely  different 
from  the  other  twenty-four. 

A  beginner,  if  he  understands  subtraction,  can  by  another  formula 
ascertain  very  easily  the  number  of  angles  of  a  body,  of  which  he 
has  not  the  slightest  knowledge  through  his  senses.  This  is,  that  the 
number  of  angles  of  a  body  equals  that  of  its  edges,  diminished  by 
that  of  its  surfaces  less  two.*  If,  therefore,  I  tell  the  beginner  that  a 
certain  body  has  540  edges  and  182  surfaces,  he  can  instantly  say 
by  his  formula  that  it  has  640—180  =  360  angles.  But,  if  I  give 
him  the  body  itself,  he  is  not  in  the  least  able  to  form  such  an  idea 
of  it  as  to  determine  that  some  of  its  angles  are  formed  from  six  sur- 
faces, <kc.  He  may  perhaps  not  even  be  able  to  state,  without  first 
reasoning  with  himself,  how  many  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles  there 
are  in  a  cube.  In  short,  his  formula  serves  him,  according  to  the 
familiar  German  proverb,  as  an  asses'  bridge.  He  neither  under- 
stands it  nor  what  he  discovers  by  its  means ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  ascertains  results  by  its  use  hinders  him  from  strenuous 
labors  to  discover  the  right  thing  in  the  right  way. 

But  how,  is  the  next  question,  shall  the  pupil  learn  to  analyze  the 
external  marks  of  minerals — to  consider  the  mineral  with  reference  to 
each  individual  characteristic  ?  I  reply :  The  best  introduction  to  this 
knowledge  is  to  take  him  through  a  collection  arranged  by  external 
marks ;  in  which  each  group,  as  far  as  possible,  shall  lie  before  him 
in  the  order  of  its  colors,  crystallization,  <fec  The  teacher  will  need 
to  give  but  very  little  aid — only  to  put  into  words  what  the  pupil 
sees,  or  to  require  the  more  advanced  pupils  to  do  it  themselves. 

*  A=E— (S— 3.)  From  this,  E  or  8  can  be  determined,  If  (be  namber  of  anflet  and  Mur^ 
frcM,  or  of  edges  and  angles,  is  given. 
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This  inv6Btigation  of  the  collection  should  follow  the  general  theofj 
of  external  marks;  which  is  indeed  only  an  arrangement  of  the 
characteristics  which  the  pupil  has  learned  to  knoir  from  the  examin- 
ation of  single  species.*  When  the  pupil  has  in  this  way  attained  a 
moderate  degree  of  skill,  in  the  objects  and  technics  of  the  study, 
then,  and  not  befor^fhe  is  prepared  to  read  mineralogies.  Where 
the  mineralogical  author  has  translated  minerals  and  species  into 
words,  a  pupil  thus  trained  can  translate  the  words  back  again  into 
minerals.  Every  word  is  to  him  a  living  incantation,  which  awakes 
the  slumbering  ideas  previously  impressed  upon  his  mind. 

But,  in  order  that  each  word  may  awaken  the  corresponding  con- 
ception in  the  mind,  all  ambiguity  must,  as  we  have  already  shown, 
be  avoided,  and  only  one  fixed  term  be  used  for  each  mineral  and 
each  characteristic  This  was  what  Werner  meant  by  his  **  Be  not 
facile  in  choice  of  words,  in  order  that  you  may  agree  in  things.** 
And  the  converse  is  true :  Be  not  facile  in  selecting  things,  in  order 
that  you  may  agree  in  words.  To  understand  words  is  only  possible 
when  things  are  understood.  The  utmost  definiteness  in  terms,  the 
most  accurate  expression,  will  be  useless  to  the  scholar,  unless  the 
most  definite  corresponding  impressions  exist  in  his  mind,  to  be  called 
up  again  by  those  expressions — by  words.  "  No  description,'*  says 
Forster,  in  his  *'  Views  on  the  Lower  Rkine^  (AMichten  vom  Nieder- 
rhein,) "  will  convey  to  another  what  my  own  eyes  have  received  directly 
from  the  object,  unless  he  has  something  with  which  to  compare  that 
object.  The  botanist  may  describe  to  you  a  rose  with  the  most  ap- 
propriate terms  of  his  science,  may  name  all  its  parts  even  to  the 
smallest,  may  state  their  relative  size,  form,  position,  substance,  sur- 
face, and  coloring — ^in  short,  he  may  give  you  such  a  description  as, 
if  you  had  the  rose  before  you,  would  leave  nothing  to  desire — and  yet 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  you  had  never  seen  a  rose,  for  him  thus  to 
call  up  an  image  of  it  which  should  correspond  with  the  original.  No 
painter  would  dare  undertake  to  paint  from  description  a  flower 
which  he  had  never  seen.  But  take  but  a  single  look,  one  single  ob- 
servation with  the  senses,  and  its  image  is  indeKbly  imprinted  upon 
the  mind.**  Can  any  one  doubt  whether  Forster  is  right,  or  that 
learned  man  who  flattered  himself  that  he  had  so  perfectly  described 
a  certain  cabinet  of  antiquities  that  it  might  safely  be  entirely  de- 
stroyed, because  a  skillful  sculptor  could  completely  restore  it  from 
his  description  ?  If  Forster  is  right,  which  I  do  not  doubt,  then  it 
must  needs  be  admitted  that  the  endeavor  is  utterly  foolish  to  teach 
a  knowledge  of  minerals  by  mere  oral  instruction  and  reading  of 
books. 

*  For  forUMT  dcuilt  od  UUi  point  lee  AppendU  II. 
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.  I  have  that  endeaTored  to  desoribe  the  method  of  my  instractioBS 
in  mineralogy,  and  ite  reasons ;  and  to  show  how  the  pupil  may  be 
gradually  carried  onward,  from  his  first  silent  and  simple  observation 
of  nature,  to  a  full  and  intelligent  comprehension  and  description  of 
minerals  and  all  their  peculiarities.*  It  remains  to  offer  some  observ- 
ations on  the  traits  of  pupils. 

TUI.      CBARACTBRUTICI  Or  rVfUM. 

There  is  a  universal  method  of  instruction,  applicable  to  all  pupils, 
and  based  upon  the  nature  of  its  subject,  which  is  the  same  for  all 
pupils,  and  upon  the  universal  qualities  of  human  character.  I  have 
hitherto  discussed  this  method,  which  was  that  followed  by  me  in 
teaching  mineralogy. 

It  is  usually  thought  that  he  who  is  master  of  a  department  of  study 
IS  a  qualified  teacher  of  it ;  too  little  regard  being  had  to  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  pupils.  And  thus  many  teachers  are  deficient  in  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  universal  relation  that  exists  between  the  pupil 
and  the  study,  and  in  the  skill  in  teaching  which  depends  upon  that 
understanding — ^the  universal  method. 

I  soon  learned,  however,  not  usually  instructing  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  lectures,  how  little  there  is  in  common  in  mineralogical 
instruction  and  in  the  universal  method.  I  found  pupils  of  so  dis- 
tinctly difierent  and  even  opposite  characters  that  I  saw  plainly  that 
it  was  impossible  to  instruct  them  all  in  the  same  way.  And  the 
longer  I  taught  the  more  I  felt  the  necessity  of  studying  the  pecu- 
liarities of  pupils  with  the  same  attention  which  is  usually  devoted 
only  to  the  subject  of  instruction ;  that  the  teacher  of  natural  history 
should  be  able  to  draw  up  as  good  a  monograph  upon  single  scholars 
as  upon  single  species.  But  in  order  to  pay  attention  to  each  individ- 
ual pupil,  and  to  be  able  to  instruct  him  in  a  proper  manner,  the 
teacher  must  be  such  a  master  of  his  subject  that  no  difficulty  will 
rise  to  embarrass  him  while  he  is  teaching.  In  tliis  mode  of  regard- 
ing each  single  pupil  I  have  had  many  experiences,  bad  and  good ; 
of  which  I  will  here  mention  a  few. 

And,  first,  the  bad  ones. 

Complaints  are  made  of  inactive  muscles,  of  weak  arms,  shoulders, 
and  legs;  but  much  more  complaint  should  be  made  of  imperfect 
senses,  and  especially  of  eyes  dulled  almost  to  entire  insensibility. 
This  I  have  found,  to  my  sorrow,  in  many  pupils,  particularly  the 
older  ones.  And  no  wonder.  Brought  up  in  the  city,  among  books, 
their  eyes  were  directed  to  almost  nothing  except  reading  and  writing, 

*U  It  only  after  haTlng  reached  this  point  that  thej  ahould  lake  up  mlMnlofiCBl 
ehemietry. 
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a  sad  and  grievous  slavery,  in  which  the  unfortunate  senses  were  left 
almost  destitute  of  any  pleasure,  stimulus,  or  refreshment,  and  with- 
out any  cultivation  by  use.  The  eyes  of  the  younger  pupils  were 
more  active,  because  they  had  not  been  so  long  in  slavery,  lliere 
were  however  some  exceptions  among  the  older  ones,  in  the  cases  of 
those  whose  early  experience  had  obliged  them  to  use  their  eyes ;  as 
in  some  miners  and  smelters,  young  people  from  the  country,  and  a 
painter's  son. 

This  dullness  of  eye  was  partly  bodily,  but  chiefly  mental.  It  was 
only  very  gradually  that  the  torpid  bodily  senses  grew  more  acute, 
and  that  the  active  reciprocal  stimulating  influence  between  mind  and 
senses,  so  long  disused,  was  re-established.  What  made  this  re-estab- 
lishment specially  difficult  was  the  fact  that  most  of  them,  brought 
up  under  oral  instruction  on  all  subjects  whatever,  partook  of  the 
prevailing  belief  that  every  thing  in  the  world  could  be  communicated 
orally,  even  mineralogy ;  and  that  tHerefore  thei^  was  no  need  what- 
ever for  a  direct  observation  of  nature  by  the  senses.  They  were  in 
despair  at  any  attempt  to  induce  them  to  make  such  observations ; 
and  intimated  that  their  teacher  was  pre-eminently  endowed  for  that 
purpose  by  nature,  and  that  it  would  be  far  wiser  for  him  to  tell  them 
what  his  good,  well-trained  eyes  saw  in  the  minerals  than  to  try  to 
make  them  see,  with  their  incapable  and  untaught  eyes.  There  were 
but  few  of  them  whom  I  could  make  understand  why  mere  oral  lec- 
tures were  useless  in  this  pursuit ;  and  I  succeeded  but  with  a  few, 
who  were  practicing  bodily  exercises.  I  said  to  them  that  they  needed 
to  exercise  their  eyes  in  this  study,  as  much  as  they  did  their  arms 
and  legs  in  their  gymnastics ;  and  that  they  might  as  well  expect  to 
learn  to  run  and  leap  by  attending  lectures  on  Jahn's  Gymnastics 
as  to  become  acquainted  with  minerals  by  lectures  on  them.  This 
made  the  case  clear  to  these  few. 

Again,  there' was  another  class  of  pupils  with  whom  I  had  great 
difficulty  in  being  understood.  This  new  requirement,  to  use  their 
torpid  eyes,  and  to  examine  the  minerals  attentively  and  quietly, 
seemed  very  extraordinary  to  them.  It  was  as  if  I  was  making  them 
read  a  book  in  a  foreign  language,  which  I  could  translate,  and  which, 
out  of  obstinacy,  I  would  not.  Innumerable  questions  betrayed  their 
thoughts.  I  ought  at  least  to  tell  them  the  names,  before  they  exam- 
ined tlie  minerals.  And  when  I  replied,  that  those  pupils  who  gained 
clear  and  definite  ideas  of  the  appearance  of  the  minerals,  without 
knowing  their  names,  would  please  me  infinitely  more  than  those 
who  should  remember  their  names  without  their  appearance,  they 
did  not  understand  me;  for  they  had  usually  been  accustomed,  in 
their  study  of  geography,  history,  dec,  to  satisfy  their  teacher  with 
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the  emptittt  memorisatioii  of  names.  I  had  the  moet  trouble  with 
some  grown-up  persons,  whose  powers  of  thought  had  been  un- 
naturally stimulated,  and  who  had  thus  lost  that  quiet  mood  of  mind 
which  is  indispensable  for  enjoying  the  benefit  of  a  real  thorough  and 
intelligent  receptivity.  They  were  incessantly  interrupted  and  divert- 
ed by  notions  that  occurred  to  them — the  untimely  misconceptions 
of  a  cursory,  superficial  mode  of  observation. 

But  this  will  suffice  for  these  unfortunate  experiences ;  which  I  do 
not  lay  to  the  account  of  my  pupils,  but  which  were  the  necessary 
outgrowth  of  the  period.  I  am  the  less  disposed  to  blame  my  pupils 
for  these  things  because  I  myself,  when  a  scholar,  had  the  same  expe- 
rience, even  sometimes  to  a  greater  degree.  I  was  even  earlier  in 
my  conviction  that  every  thing  could  be  learned  out  of  a  book ;  and 
in  feeling  the  same  despair  at  being  set  to  use  my  eyes.  During 
subsequent  years,  especially,  I  have  enjoyed  a  large  overplus  of  pleas- 
ant experiences,  even  with  pupils  who  were  at  first  exceedingly 
awkward.  If  the  visual  powers  are  once  awakened,  if  the  least 
mutual  stimulation  is  awakened  between  the  senses  and  the  mind, 
the  susceptibilities  of  the  mind  and  the  senses  increase  with  every 
day. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  every  pupil  develops 
himself  in  his  own  peculiar  manner.  Some  of  them  were  lucid, 
intelligent,  prompt,  appropriate,  definite,  and  certain  in  answering; 
while  others  were  more  inclined  to  feeling,  quiet  and  withdrawn 
within  themselves,  slower  to  understand  and  later  in  attaining  power 
of  expression. 

Some  seemed  to  have  equal  talents  for  every  thing ;  while  others 
were  inclined  in  some  one  direction.  Some,  particularly,  seemed  to 
have  a  remarkable  susceptibility  to  color  and  luster,  but  to  be  quite 
wanting  in  perception  of  form ;  while  others  were  precisely  the  con- 
trary, having  an  acute  eye  for  form,  but  being  deficient  in  feeling  for 
luster  or  color.  These  last  were  often  inclined  to  proceed  quickly 
from  actual  observation  of  objects  to  mathematical  treatment  of  them ; 
some  even  carrying  this  tendency  so  far  as  to  begin  it  altogether  pre- 
maturely, and  as  to  be  entirely  indifferent  whether  an  octahedron 
was  the  most  beautiful  diamond,  or  a  wooden  one.  In  this  way  they 
forgot  the  most  important  consideration  for  them ;  namely,  that  they 
were  dealing  with  the  marvelous  creations  of  God,  not  with  the  mere 
thoughts  of  men. 

The  active  and  sensitive  eyes  of  those  who  had  a  feeling  for  color 
and  luster,  on  the  contrary,  became  gradually  educated  to  a  full  appre- 
hension of  the  crystals,  in  all  the  beauty  of  their  forms  and  modifica- 
tions.    They  also  comprehended  the  mathematical  laws  of  these 
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forms,  so  far  as  they  oould  be  deduced  immediatel j  from  actual  obeerr- 
atioD  of  them ;  but  showed  a  want  of  facility  in  mastering  the  pure 
mathematics  of  the  subject,  and  a  dislike  for  it 

Some  pupils  showed  similar  tendencies  toward  particular  groups  of 
minerals,  and  dislikes  for  others ;  and  they  mastered  more  easily  a 
knowledge  of  those  they  liked,  even  when  they  seemed,  to  one  free 
from  any  prepossession  on  the  subject,  much  more  difficult  than  the 
others. 

These  and  other  peculiarities  of  pupils,  which  I  can  not  fully  de- 
scribe without  giving  an  account  of  each  individual  pupil,  became  the 
cause  of  my  opinion  that  teaching  exclusively  in  one  general  method 
is  quite  impossible. 

IX.      INSTRUCTION  IN  BOTART. 

In  the  private  school  at  Nuremberg,  where  I  instructed  for  three 
years,  I  also  taught  botany.  The  plants  used  were  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city,  or  in  the  garden  of  the  institution.  The 
most  common  garden-plants,  as  being  best  known  and  most  useful, 
were  made  most  prominent — as  domestic  animals  were  in  zoology. 
When  the  boys  returned  from  their  excursions,  the  plants  they  had 
collected  were  laid  fresh  together  on  a  table,  examined,  and  named. 
At  the  end  of  the  lesson,  each  pupil  entered  the  names  on  a  paper, 
and  afterward  in  a  book,  dirided  as  follows : — 

TIME.  KA3IE.  PLACE.  REMARKS. 

Kay.  Granulous  Saxifrage.        Mugeldorf.        Has  a  granulated  root 

The  pupils  might  write  under  *^  Remarks  ^  whatever  they  chose ; 
and  each,  of  course,  inserted  what  had  struck  him  most  in  looking  at 
the  plant.  I  have  already  observed  that  I  considered  it  a  very  great 
error  to  require  from  beginners  a  complete  and  exhaustive  description ; 
inasmuch  as  this  must  be  based  upon  a  previous  analysis  of  a 
total  conception,  which  they  have  not  yet  attained. 

These  registers  of  plants  served  afterward  as  botanical  calendars, 
from  which  could  be  seen  where  and  at  what  time  certain  plants  could 
be  found ;  as,  saxifrage  at  Mogeldorf,  in  May,  <kc  They  also  now 
began,  of  their  own  accord,  to  classify  the  species  into  genera.  A 
boy  brought  in  a  plant,  and  was  told  that  it  was  a  speedwell,  and  after 
a  few  days  he  brought  in  another,  and  very  correctly  srfid,  "  Here  is 
another  sort  of  speedwell.^'  So  simple  and  natural,  in  strongly- 
marked  plants,  is  the  arrangement  into  genera  of  species. 

It  will  be  found  judicious,  lest  this  scientific  examination  should 
make  them  indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  and  make  them 
too  exclusively  occupied  with  the  use  of  the  intellect  alone,  to  employ 
such  as  show  sufficient  taste  for  it,  in  drawing  flowers. 
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Doring  the  first  summer  mj  pupils  acquired  a  knowledge  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  yariedes.  This  is  rather  top  great  a  number 
than  too  small ;  it  is  better  to  get  a  thorough  and  permanent  acquaint- 
anoe  with  a  few  plants  than  an  indistinct  and  superficial  one  of  many. 

X.      MKCEMART   INCONSIiTENCT. 

Bacon  says,*  ''There  is  scarce  any  entrance  to  the  domain  of  human 
science  than  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into  which  one  can  not  enter 
unless  he  become  as  a  little  child.'* 

The  poetf  makes  a  similar  demand  upon  the  public,  at  the  repre- 
sentation of  his  dramatized  plays ;  where  he  demands  that  the  spec- 
tators shall  for  a  time  forget  their  education  and  their  knowledge, 
and  '* become  children  again."  But  the  people  answer  him,  ''We 
tliank  God  that  we  are  no  longer  children ;  our  education  cost  us 
pains  and  sweat  enough." 

I  have  before  complained  that  the  pupils  at  our  schools  of  learning 
dive  so  entirely  among  books  and  lectures — in  a  world  of  words,  and 
so  entirely  shut  out  from  any  active  intercourse  with  nature  and  Cfe — 
that  they  have  usually,  by  the  time  that  they  enter  the  uniTersity^ 
forgotten  the  first  impressions  of  nature  which  they  received  in 
childhood,  and  seem  even  to  have  lost  the  child's  capacity  of  receiving 
them.  Their  minds,  in  this  case,  must  now  be  first  awakened  anew 
to  nature,  and  brought  back  to  their  former  childlike  condition,  not 
exclusively  by  actual  observation,  but  chiefly  by  words — by  the  stim- 
ulus of  properly-directed  oral  lectures. 

It  was  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  endeavored  to  perform  my 
task  of  lecturing  on  general  natural  history.  And  even  in  my  lectures 
on  mineralogy,  I  accommodated  myself  to  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
That  is,  although  I  regularly  instructed  my  younger  scholars  in  the 
manner  I  have  described,  yet  in  the  subsequent  academical  lectures  I 
varied,  in  one  respect,  from  it.  In  order  to  render  oral  instruction  pos- 
sible, I  was  forced,  whether  I  would  or  no,  to  begin  with  instruction  in 
external  marks;  with  a  practical  explanation  of  tlie  technical  mineralogy 
ical  terms.    In  other  respects  I  remained  quite  true  to  my  earlier  method. 

XI.      "  MTBTERIOUSLT   REVIALBD.'*^ 

Instruction  in  mineralogy,  botany,  and  zoology  leads,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  actual  inspection  to  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  species, 
genera,  <&c.,  which  are  component  parts  of  created  beings,  and  are 
revealed  by  examining  their  appearances.  These  ideas  connect  what 
are  of  like  kinds,  and  separate  them  from  those  unlike  them. 

•  Not.  Org.,  I.,  6a 

tTieck,  in  "  Ptuu  in  Boota^"  (Phantfuwt,)  2,  247. 

I "  Tboa  gtand'it  mysteriousl/  reTealed."     Goeth«'i  **  Winter  Jwumey  to  As  Ban.'' 
(Banreife  im  Winter.) 
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But  when  we  have  correctly  learned  and  expressed  these  generic 
ideas,  have  we  thus  arrived  at  the  actuality  of  their  existence? — ^hare 
we  learned  what  is  the  essence  of  their  being  and  life  ? 

Haller,  who  all  his  long  life  unweariedly  and  honestly  investigated 
nature,  may  answer : 

"No  spirit,  however  creative,  can  pierce  the  secrets  of  nature." 

No  created  spirit  he  meant,  of  course ;  the  Creator  is  to  be  excepted. 
And  the  great  Bacon  agrees  with  Haller:*  "It  is  falsely  claimed  that 
the  senses  of  man  are  the  measure  of  things ;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
the  apprehensions,  both  of  the  senses  and  of  the  intellect,  correspond 
to  the  essential  nature  of  man,  not  to  that  of  the  universe.  The 
human  understanding  is  like  an  uneven  mirror  in  reflecting  objects — 
it  mingles  up  its  own  nature  with  their  nature,  and  confuses  and 
colors  them."  And  Newton^s  doctrine  is  the  same,  when  he  says, 
'*  We  see  only  the  forms  and  colors  of  bodies,  hear  only  their  sounds, 
feel  only  their  outer  surfaces,  smell  only  their  perfume,  taste  only 
their  flavor ;  the  essence  of  their  being  we  can  perceive  by  no  sense 
and  by  no  reflection."! 

Goethe  at  one  time  controverted  Haller's  assertion,  but  afterward 
agreed  with  it  He  says,J  "The  true,  identical  with  the  divine,  will 
never  permit  itself  to  be  directly  perceived  by  us ;  we  discern  it  only 
in  reflections,  examples,  symbols ;  in  single  and  related  phenomena ; 
we  become  aware  of  its  existence  as  an  incomprehensible  life,  and 
yet  can  not  escape  the  desire  of  comprehending  it.'* 

Cuvier  repeatedly  admits  that  there  are  incomprehensible  mysteries 
in  his  science.  Thus  he  says,  "The  operation  of  external  things 
uix)n  the  consciousness,  the  awukening  of  a  perception,  a  conception, 
is  a  secret  impenetrable  to  our  reason.*'  The  great  zoologist,  who 
has  surpassed  all  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the  animal  creation, 
comes  upon  the  question — what  is  life?  and  how  does  it  exist?  and 
he  confesses  that  these  important  questions  can  not  be  answered ;  that 
life  is  a  profound  mystery .§ 

We  often  hear  the  confession,  "How  vast  is  that  of  which  we  are 
Ignorant!"  We  readily  admit  that  we  know  nothing  of  the  interior 
of  Afi-ica,  or  of  the  lands  near  the  poles;  that  probably  many  new 
plants,  animals,  and  minerals  may  be  discovered  there,  and  the  like ; 

"Nov.  Org.,  1,41. 

i  Prlncipiii,  3, 1. 676.  (L«  Seur't  ed.,  1760 )  "  Th<*lr  enence  we  c»n  perceive  by  no  aense, 
DO  rrflrction ;  and  much  ieM  have  we  any  Idea  of  the  eeaential  mil»tance  of  Ood." 

t  Worka,  61, 264. 

SCuvier's  ''Animal  Kingdom^"  tranflated  by  Volgt.  vol.  1.  9,  10.  "  All  the  endpavor*  of 
pbyiicittts  have  b«en  tinable  to  inforni  us  how  life  is  orfranlzed ;  whether  of  ir»eir,  or  from 
some  external  famrce  "  "  The  existence  uf  or(ranixed  bodies  is  therefore  the  greatest  secret 
of  organic  economy,  and  of  alt  nature  " 
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but  what  if  we  are  convicted  of  univereal  ignorance  of  every  thing 
included  in  the  domain  of  science  ?  I  repeat :  Have  we  effected  ^ 
perfectly  exhaustive  investigation  of  any  single  existence  or  fact  in 
nature?  Is  it  not  rather  the  case  that  every  such  fact  has  both  its 
comprehensible  and  iDcomprehensible  side,  and,  like  the  moon,  turns 
one  side  toward  us,  sometimes  lighter  and  sometimes  darker,  but 
keeps  the  other  always  turned  from  us  ?  * 

Did  not  Cuvier,  so  mighty  in  investigating  the  laws  of  the 
animal  creation,  yet  find  each  animal  a  riddle,  and  was  he  not  thus 
brought  to  confess  that  life  was  a  riddle  to  him  ? 

When  the  mineralogist  measures  and  computes,  with  his  utmost 
accuracy,  the  primitive  rhomboids  of  calcareous  spar,  and  determines 
mathematically  its  relation  to  the  many  hundreds  of  crystallized  forms 
which  that  mineral  offers,  does  he,  for  all  this,  understand  these 
rhomboids  ?  Can  he  tell  how  it  is  that  it  becomes  possible  to  split 
them  in  three  directions,  parallel  to  the  three  parts  of  rhombic  sur&oea^ 
so  that  each  sur&ce  of  cleavage  shall  be  a  perfect  plane — polished, 
and  with  angles  mathematically  true  f  We  shall  look  to  him  in  vain 
for  answers  to  these  questions. 

The  astronomer,  of  all  men,  claims  to  be  the  most  scientific.  He 
computes  with  accuracy  the  movements  of  planets,  and  comets,  and 
moons,  at  vast  distances  of  time  and  place,  and  demonstrates  the  most 
delicate  observation  in  his  astronomical  prophecy  as  the  correctness 
of  a  problem  is  demonstrated  by  the  proof.  Is  there  here  also  room 
for  Iterance?  I  reply:  Count  one  hundred  while  the  minute-hand 
of  a  watch  is  going  from  twelve  to  one,  and  go  on  counting  at  the 
same  rate.  You  can  then  predict  with  certainty  that  when  you  have 
counted  six  hundred  the  hand  will  stand  at  six,  and  when  you  have 
counted  twelve  hundred  it  will  have  completed  its  circuit.  But  not- 
withstanding this  prediction,  you  may  perhaps  never  have  opened 
the  watch,  and  may  know  nothing  whatever  of  its  construction  or 
mechanism.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  astronomer.  However  accurately 
he  can  compute  the  path  of  Jupiter,  can  he  for  that  reason  tell  what 
are  the  essential  qualities  of  Jupiter  ?  f     What  man  can  even  answer 

'  '*  Because  that  which  may  b«  known  of  God  is  manirnt  in  them."  **For  we  Icnow  iki 
part  '  *  *  bat  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  then  that  which  is  in  part  shall  he 
done  away    *    *    *    now  I  know  in  part,  bat  then  shall  I  know  even  as  also  I  am  known." 

t  Newton,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  the  real  essence  of  all  bodies  entirely  incoa»> 
prehensible  to  man,  woald  of  course  reply  that  such  requirements  could  not  be  MtiafiieA 
The  originalor  of  the  theory  of  gravitation,  he  repeatedly  declared  that  he  knew  only  qjuali- 
lies  of  ^avity,  not  Its  essence.  Thus  he  says,  *'  I  have  explained  the  phenomena  of  the 
heaven  and  of  the  sea  by  the  power  of  gravity,  but  I  have  not  asiigned  any  cause  for  ffrn^ty." 
Agaiu.  having  stated  the  qualities  of  giavify,  he  says,  "  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  deduce 
fmm  the  phenomena  the  cause  of  these  properties  of  gravity,  and  I  offer  no  hypothesis/' 
(Princip..  I.  c,  p  6:6.)  And  In  like  manner  in  the  •*  Optiet."  (Clarke's  ed  ,  1740,  p.  3a&> 
*•  There  are  efficient  principles,  snch  as  gravity,  whose  existence  is  testified  to  by  naluaaA 
phenomena ;  but  what  are  the  causes  of  iheira  priuciples  has  never  been  explaiued.    Exery 
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the  question,  What  is  the  esBential  natare  of  the  earth^-of  this  very 
earth  on  which  you  live  ?  And  if  any  one  should  pretend  to  have 
an  answer  to  it,  he  may  be  replied  to  with  the  reply  of  the  Earth* 
Spirit  in  Goethe's  Faust : 

'*  Thou  art  equal  to  the  spuit  whidi  thou  comprehendest — 
Not  to  me." 

Such  considerations  should  not^  however,  lead  to  an  apathetic 
despair  of  understanding  any  understanding  of  nature,  but  should 
only  counteract  the  illusive  notion  that  man  can  understand  created 
things  in  the  way  in  which  only  Ood,  their  creator,  can  understand 
them.*    To  us  nature  is  *'  mysteriously  revealed.** 

But,  it  may  be  inquired,  what  is  the  value  of  this  discussion  in  a 
work  on  pedagogy  f 

I  reply :  A  recognition  of  the  wonderful  union  of  revelation  and 
mystery  in  nature,  and  the  clearest  possible  perception  of  the  bound- 
ary between  them,  will  exercise  a  most  important  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  teacher  and  upon  his  study  of  nature. 

The  mysteries  of  nature  will  direct  him  in  humility  and  earnest- 
ness toward  eternity;  while  he  will  investigate  what  is  susceptible 
of  being  known  with  conscientious  and  persevering  industry,  thanking 
God  for  every  pleasure  which  he  receives  from  discovering  the  beau- 
tiful and  invariable  divine  laws.f 

And  how  can  this  state  of  feeling  and  this  knowledge  in  the 
teacher  fail  to  have  the  greatest  and  most  excellent  influence  upon  his 
methods  of  instruction  f 

Any  one  doubtful  as  to  the  goodness  of  this  influence  will  be  con- 
vinced of  it,  if  he  will  examine  the  bad  influence  exerted  on  their 
scholars  by  such  teachers  as  are  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and 
feeling  which  give  it ;  who  live  in  a  narrow  circle  of  overestimation 
of  themselves.  For  them  there  are  no  mysteries ;  they  can  compre- 
hend every  thing.  And  then  it  most  commonly  happens  that  they 
(ail  to  observe  and  learn  what  is  really  attainable,  while  they  weary 
themselves  in  vain  over  the  incomprehensible ;  and  thus,  instead  of 
ascertaining  divine  laws,  they  hatch  out  a  parcel  of  chimeras,  which 
in  their  presumptuous  blindness  they  set  up  as  being  those  laws.  The 
proverb  may  well  be  applied  to  them,  that  they  make  fools  of  them- 
selves by  thinking  themselves  so  wise.  And  they  make  their  scholars 
fools. 

where  the  qualities  are  manifeet,  but  rhfir  can»e«  are  hidden."  And  again,  "There  art 
originating  caaaea  (prineipia)  of  motion,  aa  gravity.  But  tba  eaiwea  of  theae  I  Imt*  to  bo 
investigated." 

*  **  By  universal  analogy.'*— (Bacon.) 

t  Aa  Kepler  repeatedly  doea 
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XII.      LAW  AND  FRBBDOM. 

Beginners  are  dismayed  at  the  apparent  irregtilarity  of  crystals. 
On  comparing,  for  instance,  the  model  of  a  cube,  of  six  equal  sides, 
with  a  cubic  ciystal  of  fluor  spar,  whose  sides  are  very  unequal,  he 
fancies  that,  notwithstanding  the  right  angles  of  the  spar,  there  is  by 
no  means  as  entire  a  regularity  in  the  natural  crystal  as  in  the  artift- 
eial  model. 

To  remove  this  error,  we  may  first  consider  the  way  in  which  laws 
prevail  in  the  vegetable  world.  When  the  botanist  says  of  the  lily 
that  its  blossom  has  a  six-petaled  campanulate  corolla,  six  anthers, 
a  sexfid,  capsule,  &c^  a  German  lily  will  answer  the  description  as 
well  as  a  lily  from  Mount  Carmel.  And  so  do  the  carefully  painted 
lilies  in  old  paintings ;  they  have  a  six-leaved  corolla,  six  anthers,  dec 
Thus  the  generic  description,  which  the  botanist  gives,  applies  to 
lilies  of  all  countries  and  periods.  The  close  adherence  to  the  law 
is  evident;  but  an  ignorant  person,  on  learning  so  much,  might  proba* 
bly  conclude  that  all  lilies  were  all  exactly  alike,  and  that  accordingly 
great  monotony  must  prevail  throughout  the  creation.  Such  was 
the  idea  of  the  electress  who  denied  Leibnitz's  assertion  that  no  leaf 
was  precisely  like  another ;  but  all  her  endeavors  to  find  two  precisely 
alike  were  quite  in  vain.  It  would  be  equally  impossible  to  find  two 
lilies  exactly  alike,  though  they  grew  upon  the  same  stem.  *'The 
law  of  the  Lord  is  unchangeable,"  but  their  unchangeableness  does 
not  produce  a  disagreeable  monotony  among  the  individuals  subject 
to  it ;  but  under  its  protection  there  prevails  an  agreeable  variety 
and  unconstrained  beauty. 

This  appears  still  more  deariy  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  most  of  all 
in  the  human  race.  Here  the  law  becomes  less  and  less  apparent,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  individual  is  so  prominent  that  the  wicked  quite 
forget  the  power  of  God,  either  over  individuals  or  the  race.  ^  The 
fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  God,"  but  the  pious  finds 
peace  in  the  love  of  God,  and  says,  "^  I  desire  not  to  be  free  without 
Thee ;  let  my  will  be  thine  and  thine  mine." 

From  this  culminating  point  of  revealed  freedom  and  concealed 
law,  to  return  to  the  silent  mineral  world.  While  the  ungodly  may 
&ll  into  the  delusion  that  he  is  entirely  independent  and  free,  we  may 
take  the  mineral  kingdom  as  the  realm  of  entire  dependence.  Here 
we  find  no  notions  of  freedom. 

Freedom,  in  the  moral  sense,  can  be  predicated  only  of  men ;  the 
freedom,  that  is,  of  individual  action.  But  a  first  suggestion,  a  dawn 
of  this  frcedou),  an  evidence  that  God  desires  not  a  world  of  uniform 
puppets,  but  of  free  and  independent  creatures,  is  revealed  in  the 
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realm  of  nature,  by  this  infinite  variety  of  individuals,  included  un- 
der one  and  the  same  generic  idea. 

And  this  is  true  even  of  the  crystals  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  If 
we  find  a  crystal  prismatic,  six-sided,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by 
a  six-sided  pyramid,  we  shall  find  the  number  of  surfaces,  and  the 
angles,  invariable ;  but  there  is  an  infinite  variety  in  the  size  of  the 
aides  of  the  prism  and  pyramids.  No  crystal  is  like  another,  any 
more  than  a  leaf.  And  it  is  this  very  variety  in  size  which  brings  out 
the  beautiful  relations*  which  do  not  appear  from  the  model,  because 
all  its  similar  surfaces  are  of  equal  size. 

The  pupil's  attention  should  be  directed  to  these  relations ;  and  he 
will  thus  escape  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  natural  crystals,  instead 
pf  being  really  like  the  artificial  model,  are  only  attempts  to  be  like  it 

CONCLUSION. 

It  is  my  heartfelt  wish  that  instruction  in  natural  science,  in  for* 
mer  periods  entirely  neglected,  may  be  increasingly  given ;  but  that 
it  may  be  given  in  the  right  spirit  and  in  the  right  way,  so  that  the 
feelings,  senses,  and  understandings  of  the  young  may  be  trained  by 
It,  from  their  early  years,  to  a  clear  and  ascertained  comprehension 
of  the  creation — that  other  Holy  Writ 

Any  one  imagining  that  such  a  course  of  training  would  enslave 
the  senses,  would  most  wrongfully  confuse  the  right  and  holy  exercise 
of  the  senses  with  their  beastly  abuse.  For  the  natural  philosopher 
uses  his  senses  to  the  honor  of  God ;  and  if  he  makes  them  serve 
base  lusts  and  passions,  he  will  by  that  means  blunt  and  finally  de- 
stroy their  loftier  susceptibilities.  Therefore  the  teacher  of  natural 
history  must,  above  all,  urge  upon  his  pupils  the  necessity  of  holiness ; 
must  contend  against  wicked  lusts ;  must  cultivate  in  them  chaste 
and  pure  feelings,  and  childlike  innocence  of  heart  He  must  seek 
to  secure  for  them  a  consecration  such  as  a  divine  would  properly  re- 
quire in  order  to  the  pious  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Such  a  devotional  method  of  investigating  the  creation  takes  a 
more  and  more  spiritual  form.  Mere  mortal  and  bodily  envelopes 
disappear :  and  immortal  thoughts,  rooted  in  God,  awaken  and  stim- 
ulate to  a  higher  life. 

Thus  also  is  developed  the  whole  man.  In  the  imaginative  period 
of  childhood,  the  material  world,  so  rich  in  suggestions,  surrounds 
and  enchains  him.  His  senses  are  being  more  and  more  developed, 
up  to  the  period  of  adult  life;  they  are  the  means  for  influencing  his 
immortal  soul.    As  he  reaches  the  limit  of  earthly  life,  they  begin  to 

*  Such  M  the  paraUeliam  of  the  cdgei. 
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disappear ;  and  we  then  oomplaiD  that  the  powers  of  our  eyes  and 
ears  are  decaying.  But  let  us  not  complain ;  let  us  herein  recognize 
a  token  that  in  the  man,  his  bodily  senses  sated  with  the  phenomena 
of  this  earth,  all  things  are  spiritualizing  and  growing  clearer ;  and 
that  he  is  thus  ripening  and  adapting  himself  for  a  higher  life.  All 
earthly  things  are  ended ;  heaven  is  opening  to  us. 

NOTE. 

AxD8  FOB  Tbachuio  Mihzbaloot.*— Besldes  the  academical  collection  atBrealau, 
I  made  use  in  my  i natruction  there  of  two  smaller  ones.  The  first  consisted  of  only 
ten  cases,  containing  specimens  of  all  the  important  groups,  and  was  intended  for 
beginners ;  not  only  for  their  first  inspection,  but  to  afford  some  rough  instruction 
in  manipulation.  I%4U  aqterimetUum  in  re  viH  ;  and  accordingly  this  first  collec- 
tion was  of  little  value ;  so  that  any  little  iignry  from  nnakillAil  handling  oonld 
do  but  small  harm. 

After  this  the  pupils  came  to  the  seoond  collection,  which  occupied  fifty-four 
cases.  The  specimens  were  small,  but  mostly  tyesh  and  dean.  In  going  through 
with  this  collection  I  mentioned  the  names  of  groups ;  so  that  the  pupils  obtained 
an  intelligent  and  actual  list  of  names,  and  a  general  view  of  all  the  groups. 
Some  details  of  colors  and  ciystals  were  omitted. 

It  was  only  after  this  that  I  introduced  them  to  the  main  collection,  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty-five  cases.  In  going  through  this  collection,  the  pupils  might, 
as  in  the  others,  take  each  specimen  in  their  hands,  but  must  replace  it  in  its 
paper  box.  Where  it  was  useless  or  ii^aiions  to  take  them  in  the  hands,  as  in 
examining  the  colors,  for  instance,  it  was  of  course  not  practiced.  If  the  pupil 
has  been  made  acquainted  with  the  careful  handling  of  the  specimens,  this  method 
does  not  injure  them.  The  collection  is  not  intended  merely  for  the  teacher's 
scientific  investigation,  and  still  less  for  empty  show ;  but  principally  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils ;  which  can  not  be  thoroughly  done  without  permitting 
this  handling.  This  purpose  of  the  collection  also  decided  me  not  to  expend  its 
income  for  expensive  cniiosities,  or  the  novelties  of  the  day,  which  are  commonly 
of  very  small  relative  scientific  value,  and  to  the  beginner  of  none  whatever. 
In  the  place  of  one  unimportant  scrap  of  euclase  can  be  bought  a  huge  number 
of  instructive  crystals  of  quartz,  calcareous  spar,  &c.  This  principle  is  of  course 
not  applicable  to  collections  which  are  not  at  all,  or  not  entirely,  intended  for 
instruction,  and  which  are  sufflcientiy  provided  with  all  common'specimens,  and 
with  incomes. 

The  chief  collection  was  arranged  generally  on  Werner's  plan.  According  to 
this,  the  pupil  had  to  go  through  the  groups  according  to  their  separate  peculiari- 
ties ;  first  according  to  color,  then  transparency,  then  luster,  crystallization,  &c. 

To  afford  the  pupil  a  scientific  gratification  as  soon  as  possible,  I  was  accus- 
tomed to  permit  him,  if  capable,  to  take  some  single  group,  whose  crystallization 
was  easy,  and  go  through  with  it ;  such  as  lead  glance,  fluor  spar,  &c  Thus  he 
gained  a  first  clear  comprehension  of  the  wondrous  inteltigenoe  that  pervades 
nature.  If  there  were  two  pupils,  perhaps  not  precisely  equal,  but  of  about 
equal,  capacity,  I  caused  them  to  go  through  the  collection  together ;  which  was 
beneficial  to  both.  On  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  harmAil  than  to  class  to- 
gether in  this  way  pupils  of  uncqnid  capacity.  The  more  capable  is  impeded,  or 
wearied,  by  the  slow  progress  of  him  who  is  less  so ;  and  the  latter  again  despairs 

*  What  is  hem  aaid  relate*  to  my  iruttnetions  in  niiiteralngy  at  Breskiu.  No  objection  ibouM  be 
made  reepecting  the  riehiMM  of  the  coileelion  there ;  fur  something  can  be  done,  even  with 
•mailer  meant. 
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At  the  rapiditj  of  the  fonner.  I  kept  a  diary,  in  whidh  I  dally  entered  briefly  the 
work  of  each  pupil,  and  how  he  had  done  it.  Thia  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  trac* 
ing  and  guiding  their  development  If  the  number  of  pupils  was  laige,  I  found 
the  following  arrangement  very  convenient.  I  had  all  the  more  difficult  crj'stola 
numbered,  according  to  Hauy's  plates,  and  the  number  lay  with  each  one.  The 
pupils,  who  had  made  sufficient  progress,  made  a  written  description  of  the  cxys* 
tals,  and  laid  their  paper  next  to  the  described  crystal  Thus  only  a  very  brief 
comparison  of  their  description  with  my  own  was  necessary.  If  they  agreed,  well ; 
if  not,  the  pupil  studied  the  crystal  further,  until  the  descriptions  coincided— un- 
less, indeed,  there  had  been  an  error  on  my  part.  Of  such  an  occurrence  I  am 
never  ashamed.  I  do  not  desire  to  be  to  my  pupils  an  undisputed  authority, 
but  a  teacher  who  underatonds  his  duty  to  them ;  and  his  first  duly  is  love  of 
truth. 


'     Vm.    QEOMBTRT. 

fTmulated  from  Raiuner'i  **  Histaiy  of  Pedagogy ,"  fur  the  Amorlcan  Journal  of  Education.] 


Tns  8cbool-daj8  of  the  writer  fell  in  the  latter  years  of  the  last 
century.  At  that  time  the  opinion  prevailed  that  but  few  scholars 
had  a  talent  for  mathematics ;  an  opinion,  indeed,  which  seemed  to 
be  supported  by  the  usually  trifling  results  of  mathematical  instruction. 
Later  defenders  of  this  department  of  study,  however,  controverted 
this  doctrine.  It  is  not  the  pupils,  they  said,  who  are  deficient  in 
capacity  for  learning  mathematics ;  it  is  the  teachers,  who  have  not 
the  talent  for  teaching  it.  If  the  teachers  would  follow  the  proper 
method,  they  would  learn  that  all  boys  have  more  or  less  capacity 
for  mathematics. 

When  I  remember  how  often  even  the  more  talented  of  my  com- 
panions fell  into  despair  from  finding  themselves,  with  the  best 
inclination,  unable  to  follow  the  instructions  of  their  mathematical 
teacher,  I  find  myself  ready  to  agree  with  these  defenders. 

At  the  end  of  my. university  course,  I  went  to  Freiberg.  At  the 
mining  school  there,  under  the  able  instruction  of  Werner,  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  crystallography,  which  had  inexpressible 
attractions  for  me.  The  more  I  advanced  in  this  study,  and  the 
greater  my  love  of  it,  the  more  clearly  I  saw  that  crystallography 
was  for  me  the  right  beginning,  the  introduction,  to  geometry.  What 
if  this  is  the  case,  I  reflected,  with  others  also ;  especially  for  students 
of  a  more  receptive  tendency,  who  are  repelled  by  the  rigors  of 
logical  demonstrations! 

No  one  can  quite  escape  from  himself;  and  the  reader  will  forgive 
me  if,  in  the  following  views  upon  elementary  instruction  in  geology, 
I  exhibit  too  much  of  the  course  of  my  own  studies  in  it  He  can, 
however,  abstract  what  is  merely  personal  from  what  is  applicable  to 
others. 

And  now  to  my  subject 

Formerly  geometry  and  Euclid  were  synonymous  terms.  To  study 
Euclid  was  to  study  geometry ;  he  was  the  personification  of  geometry. 
His  ^ Elements^  a  school-book  for  two  thousand  years,  is  much  the 
oldest  scientific  school-book  in  the  world.  Composed  three  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  for  the  Museum  at  Alexandria,  it  was  exclusively 
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used  in  andent  times,  and  in  modem  times  also,  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century. 

To  this  imposing  permanent  eminence  of  Euclid's  *^ Elements"  for 
two  thousand  years,  corresponds  its  great  diffusion  among  civilized 
and  even  half-civilized  nations.  This  is  shown  most  strikingly  by  the 
great  number  of  translations  of  it.  It  has  been  translated  into  Latin, 
German,  French,  English,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Tartar.* 

With  few  exceptions,  there  is  the  utmost  harmony  in  praise  of 
Euclid.  Let  us  hear  the  evidence  of  a  few  authors.  MontUcla,  the 
historian,  says,  ^  Euclid,  in  his  work,  the  best  of  all  of  its  kind,  col- 
lected together  the  elementary  truths  of  geometry  which  had  been 
discovered  before  him ;  and  in  such  a  wonderfully  close  connection 
that  there  is  not  a  single  proposition  which  does  not  stand  in  a 
necessary  relation  to  those  preceding  and  following  iL  In  vain  have 
various  geometers,  who  disliked  Euclid's  arrangement,  endeavored  to 
break  it  up^  without  injuring  the  strength  of  his  demonstrations. 
Their  weak  attempts  have  shown  how  difficult  it  is  to  substitute,  for 
the  succession  of  the  ancient  geometer,  another  as  compact  and  skill- 
ful This  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Leibnitz,  whose  authority, 
in  mathematical  points,  must  have  great  weight;  and  Wolf,  who  has 
related  this  of  him,  confesses  that  he  had  in  vain  exerted  himself  to 
bring  the  truths  of  geometry  into  a  completely  methodical  order, 
without  admitting  any  undemonstrated  proposition,  or  impairing  the 
strength  of  the  chain  of  proof.  The  English  mathematicians,  who 
seem  to  have  displayed  most  skill  in  geometry,  have  always  been 
of  a  similar  opinion.  In  England,  works  seldom  appear  intended  to 
facilitate  the  study  of  the  sciences,  but  in  fact  impede  them.  There, 
Euclid  is  almost  the  only  elementary  work ;  and  England  is  certainly 
not  wanting  in  geometry." 

The  opinion  of  Lorenz  agrees  entirely  with  that  of  Montticla.  In 
Euclid's  works,  he  says,  "Both  teacher  and  pupil  will  alike  fin4 
instruction  and  enjoyment  W^hile  the  former  may  admire  the  skill- 
ful association  and  connection  of  his  propositions,  and  the  judgment 
with  which  his  demonstrations  are  joined  to  each  other  and  arranged 
in  succession,  the  latter  will  enjoy  the  remarkable  clearness  and  (in  a 
certain  sense)  comprehensibility  which  he  finds  in  him.  But  this 
ease  of  comprehension  is  not  of  that  kind  which  is  rhetorical  rather 
than  demonstrative,  and  this  absolves  from  reflection  and  mental 
effort;  such  an  ease,  purchased  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness,  would 
be  beneath  the  dignity  of  such  a  science  as  geometry.     And  more- 

*  Montticia,  1.,  24.    The  Hat  of  editioua  and  translationa  of  Euclid's  **  BUmenU  "  oceopifli, 
In  the  foartb  part  of  Fabrlcioa*  **  Bibtioiheca  Oraea,"  tUteeo  quarto  pages. 
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over,  Euclid  himself  was  so  penetrated  with  a  sense  of  the  derivation 
of  the  value  of  geometry,  from  the  strict  course  pursued  in  its  demon- 
strations, that  he  would  not  venture  to  promise  even  his  king  any 
other  way  to  learn  it  than  that  laid  down  in  the  ^Elements?*  And 
in  truth,  the  strictly  scientific  procedure,  which  omits  nothing,  but 
refers  every  thing  to  a  few  undeniable  truths  by  a  wise  arrangement 
and  concatenation  of  propositions,  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  of 
the  greatest  possible  formal  and  material  use;  and  authors  or  teachers, 
who  lead  their  readers  or  pupils  by  any  other  route,  do  not  act  fairly 
either  to  them  or  to  the  science.  Nor  have  the  endeavors,  which 
have  at  various  times  been  made,  to  change  Euclid's  system,  and 
sometimes  to  adopt  another  arrangement  of  his  propositions,  some- 
times to  substitute  other  proofs,  ever  gained  any  permanent  success, 
but  have  soon  fallen  into  oblivion.  Geometry  will  not  come  into  the 
so-called  *  school  method,'  according  to  which  every  thing  derived 
from  one  subject — a  triangle,  for  instance — is  to  be  taken  up  together.  • 
Its  only  rule  of  proceeding  is  to  take  up  first  what  is  to  serve  for  the 
right  understanding  of  what  comes  afterward," 

Thus  Lorenz  considered  Euclid's  work  unimprovable,  both  as  a 
specimen  of  pure  mathematics  and  as  a  class-book.  Eartner  thought 
the  same.  The  more  the  manuals  of  geometry  differ  from  Euclid,  he 
said,  the  worse  they  are.  And  Montiicla,  after  the  paragraph  which 
I  have  quoted,  proceeds  to  detail  the  defects  of  the  correctors  of 
Euclid.  Some,  disregarding  strictness  of  demonstration,  have  resorted 
to  the  method  of  inspection.  Others  have  adopted  the  principle  that 
they  will  not  treat  of  any  species  of  magnitude — of  triangles,  for 
instance— until  they  have  fully  discussed  lines  and  angles.  This  last, 
Montiicla  calls  a  sort  of  childish  affectation ;  and  says  that,  to  adhero 
to  the  proper  geometrical  strictness  in  this  method,  the  number  of 
demonstrations  is  increased  as  much  as  it  would  be  by  beginning 
with  any  thing  of  a  compound  nature,  and  yet  so  simple  as  not  to 
require  any  succession  of  steps  to  arrive  at  it.  And* he  adds  :  "I  will 
even  go  further,  and  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  this  affected  arrange- 
ment restricts  the  mind,  and  accustoms  it  to  a  method  which  is  quite 
inconsistent  with  any  labors  as  a  discoverer.  It  discovers  a  few  truths 
with  great  effort,  when  it  would  be  no  harder  to  seize  with  one  grasp 
the  stem  of  which  these  truths  are  only  the  branches."  f 

*  *'  There  i«  no  rojal  road  to  geometry." 

t  This  reads  as  If  MontUcIa  had  read  many  of  the  modem  mathematical  works.  Th« 
abridgment  and  alteration  of  the  **  Elements  "  began  as  early  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  the  number  of  altered  editions  increased.  Such  wers 
"  Eight  books  of  Eudid'e  ^ElementaJ'  arranged  for  the  easier  understandings  by  Dechaies,'* 
(EudidrselementorumlibrioctOyod /aeiUoremcaptumaccommodtUiauetore  Dechales^)  1660; 
and  ^* Euclid's  'ElementSy  demonstrated  in  a  nets  and  compendious  mannerf"  (  EuclidVs  demen- 
ta  nova  Tneihodoet  compendiarie  dentonstrata^)  Sen*,  1690,  &c.    Montiicla  may  also  have  had 
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The  opinions  of  the  admirers  of  Euclid  seem  to  agree  in  this: 
that  the  ^^ElemenU ''  constitute  a  whole,  formed  of  many  propositions, 
connected  with  each  other  in  the  firmest  and  most  indissoluble  con- 
nection, and  that  the  order  of  the  propositions  can  not  be  disturbed, 
because  each  is  rendered  possible  by,  and  based  upon,  the  preceding, 
and  again  serves  to  render  possible  and  to  found  the  next  As  a 
purely  mathematical  work,  and  as  a  manual  of  instruction,  Euclid^s 
^ElemenU^  are  so  excellent  that  all  attempts  to  improve  it  have 
failed. 

On  reading  these  extracts  it  might  be  imagined  that  all  the  world 
was  quite  unanimous  on  the  subject  of  instruction  in  geometry,  and 
that  all  acknowledged  as  their  one  undoubted  master  this  author,  who 
has  wielded  for  two  thousand  years  the  scepter  of  the  realm  of  geom- 
etry. But  far  from  it.  We  find  strange  inconsistencies  prevailing 
on  the  subject,  which  are  in  the  most  diametrical  opposition  to  these 
supposed  opinions  respecting  Euclid.  For  how  can  we  reconcile  the 
discrepancy  of  finding  the  same  men  who  see  in  Euclid  such  a  closely 
knit,  independent,  and  invariable  succession  of  propositions,  omitting, 
in  instruction,  whole  books  of  the  '^Elements  ^^^  If  they  make  use 
of  the  whole  of  the  first  book,  this  only  proves  that  they  consider 
that  book  as  a  complete  and  independent  whole.  Others  go  as  far  as 
through  the  sixth  book,  omitting,  however,  the  second  and  fifth ;  and 
still  others  take  the  first,  sixth,  then  the  seventh,  and  then  the  eleventh 
^d  twelfth,  entirely  omitting  the  thirteenth.  Can  a  book  of  the 
supposed  character  of  this  be  treated  in  such  a  way,  losing  sometimes 
five,  sometimes  nine,  and  sometimes  twelve  of  its  thirteen  books  ? 

But  how,  I  ask  again,  can  we  reconcile  such  treatment  with  such 
descriptions  of  Euclid's  ^^ElemenUP^  If  we  closely  examine  these 
'descriptions,  however,  we  shall  see  that,  notwithstanding  the  Jofty 
tone  of  their  laudations,  they  still  lack  something.  All  praise  the 
thorough  and  close  connection  of  the  book,  but  nothing  more.  It  is 
as  if,  in  representing  a  handsome  man,  he  should  be  made  only  mus- 
cular and  strong-boned ;  or,  as  if  the  only  thing  said  in  praise  of 
Strasburg  Minster  should  be  that  its  stones  were  hewed  most  accu- 
rately, and  most  closely  laid  together.  But  is  there  nothing  in  the 
work  of  Euclid  to  admire  except  the  masterly,  artistic  skill  with  which 
he  built  together  so  solidly  his  masonry,  his  mathematical  proposi- 

reference  to  the  **  New  Element*  of  Oeometry^"  (Nouveaux  aitnent  de  giomtttrie^i  Paris, 
1667.  This  wa«  by  Arnanld,  of  the  celebrated  achool  of  Port-Royal.  I^crolx  says  of  it,  "  It 
fa,  aa  I  beliere,  the  first  work  in  which  the  geometrical  propositions  were  classed  accordinf 
to  abMraclions ;  the  properties  of  lines  being  treated  first,  then  those  of  surfaces,  and  then 
those  of  bodies  "  "  Eteays  on  intfruction  generally  and  in  maihemalica  in  particular^" 
(Eteaie  tur  Censeignement  en  giniral  et  turceluidee  mathimatitjuea  en  partfailier,)  By 
Lacroix,  Paris,  1816,  p.  289.  Unfortunately,  I  have  been  unable  to  examine  Arnauld's  work. 
By  Lacro:x'8  description,  It  would  seem  to  liaye  been  a  forerunner  of  the  Pestalozxlan  school. 
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tioDS  ?  Is  there  not  very  much  beauty  in  the  sdentifio  thought,  so  pro* 
profound,  so  comprehensive,  apd  so  thoroughly  diffused  through 
every  part  of  the  work  ?  The  great  Kepler  was  even  inspired  by 
this  beauty,  and  was  exceedingly  enraged  at  Ramus'  attack  on  Euclid, 
especially  against  the  tenth  book  of  the  ^Mements*^  Ramus  said 
that  he  had  never  read  any  thing  so  confused  and  involved  as  that 
book;  whereupon  Kepler  answers  him  thus:  ^If  you  had  not 
thought  the  book  more  easily  intelligible  than  it  is,  you  would  never 
have  found  fault  with  it  for  being  obscure.  It  requires  great  labor, 
concentration,  care,  and  special  mental  effort,  before  Euclid  can  be 
understood.  •  *  *  You,  who  in  this  show  yourself  the  patron  of 
Ignorance  and  vulgarity,  may  find  fault  with  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand ;  but  to  me,  who  am  an  investigator  into  the  causes  of  things, 
the  road  thereto  only  opened  itself  in  this  tenth  book."  And  in 
another  place  he  says,  "  By  an  ignorant  decision  this  tenth  book  has 
been  condemned  not  to  be  read ;  which,  read  and  understood,  may 
reveal  the  secrets  of  philosophy.'* 

Kepler  also  further  attacks  Ramus,  for  not  subscribing  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Proclus — ^although  it  is  evidently  true — that  the  ultimate  design 
of  Euclid's  work,  toward  which  all  the  propositions  of  all  the  books 
tend,  was  the  discussion  of  the  five  regular  bodies.*  And  Ramus 
has  put  forth  the  singularly  rash  assertion  that  those  ^ve  bodies  are 
not  forthcoming  at  the  end  of  Euclid's  '^JSlementsJ^  And  by  thus 
destroying  the  purpose  of  the  work,  as  one  might  destroy  the  form  ot 
an  edifice,  there  is  nothing  left  except  a  formless  heap  of  propositions. 

"They  seem  to  think,"  says  Kepler,  further,  "that  Euclid's  work 
was  called  ^Elements '  (<froixs^«)  because  it  affords  a  most  various 
mass  of  materials  for  the  treatment  of  all  manner  of  magnitudes,  and 
of  such  arts  as  are  concerned  with  magnitudes.  But  it  was  rather 
called  ^ElemenU '  from  its  form ;  because  each  subsequent  proposi- 
tion depends  upon  the  preceding  one,  even  to  the  last  proposition  of 
the  last  book,  which  can  not  dis[>ense  with  any  preceding  on£.  Our 
modem  constructors  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a  contractor  for  wood ; 
as  if  Euclid  had  written  his  book  to  furnish  materials  to  every  body 
else,  while  he  alone  should  go  without  any  house." 

Kepler's  estimate  differs  materially  from  those  first  given,  in  that 
he  does  not  only  praise  Euclid's  skill  in  building  firm  and  solid 
masonry,  but  the  magnificence  of  his  whole  structure,  from  foundation- 
stone  to  ridge-pole.  But  later  mathematicians  have  found  fault  with 
Proclus  and  Kepler  for  bringing  into  such  prominence  the  five  regular 

*  Except  those  which  trrat  of  perfect  numbers.  Procias  says,  in  his  commentnry  on  th« 
first  boiik  of  Euclid,  •*  Euclid  belonged  to  the  Platonic  etct,  and  was  familiar  with  that 
phitosophj,  and  accordinvtj  the  whole  of  his  elementary  course  looked  forward  to  a  condd- 
eratlon  of  the  five  'beautiful  bodies '  of  Plato." 
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bodies,  and  finding  in  them  the  ultimate  object  of  Euclid's  work. 
Even  Mont&cla  and  Lorenz  do  this,  although,  as  we  have  seen,  they 
agree  wholly  with  Kepler  and  others  in  finding  that  the  chain  of 
propositions  in  Euclid's  *^  Elements ''  is  a  most  perfect  one,  and  that 
no  proposition  is  stated  which  is  not  based  upon  a  previous  one.  But 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  Euclid  to  construct  such  a  chain, 
had  he  not  at  the  beginning  of  it  seen  clearly  through  its  whole 
arrangement ;  had  he  not,  during  the  first  demonstration  of  the  first 
book,  had  in  his  eye  the  last  problem  of  the  thirteenth.  For  no 
architect  can  lay  the  first  foundation-stone  of  his  building  until  he 
has  clearly  worked  out  his  drawings  for  the  whole. 

The  most  superficial  observation  will  show  that  Euclid  begins  with 
the  simplest  elements,  and  ends  with  the  mathematical  demonstration 
of  solid  bodies.  He  commences  with  defining  the  point,  line,  and 
surface ;  treats  of  plane  geometry  in  the  first  six  books,  and  comes  to 
solids  only  in  the  eleventh.  The  first  definition  in  this  book,  that  of 
bodies,  follows  on  after  the  former  three.  Lorenz  gives  us  the  reason 
why  Euclid  inserted  between  plane  and  solid  geometry,  that  is,  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  eleventh  books,  four  other  books.  ^  The  considera- 
tion of  the  regular  figures  and  bodies,"  he  says,  ^  presupposes  the  doc- 
trines laid  down  in  the  tenth  book  on  the  commensurability  and  in- 
commensurability of  magnitudes ;  and  this  again  the  arithmetical  mat- 
^ter  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books." 

The  five  regular  solids,  in  point  of  beauty,  stand  altogether  by  them- 
selves among  all  bodies ;  Plato  calls  them  the  "  most  beautiful  bodies." 
We  need  not  therefore  wonder  at  Euclid  for  taking,  as  the  crown 
of  his  work,  the  demonstration  of  their  mathematical  nature  and  of 
their  relations  to  the  most  perfect  of  all  forms,  the  sphere.  In  the 
eighteenth  proposition  of  the  thirteenth  book,  the  last  of  the  whole 
work,  he  demonstrates  the  problem.  To  find  the  sides  of  the  five 
regular  bodies,  inscribed  in  a  sphere.  If  this  proposition  was  not 
the  intended  object,  it  is  at  least  certainly  the  keystone  of  the 
structure. 

Many  things  show  that  the  demonstration  of  the  five  regular  bodies, 
and  of  their  relations  to  the  cube,  was  really  the  final  object  of  the  *^EU» 
menUP  The  Greeks,  from  their  purely  mathematical  sense  of  beauty, 
and  remarkable  scientific  tendencies,  admired  and  studied  this  select 
pentade  of  bodies,  which  played  a  great  part  first  in  the  Pythagorean 
and  afterward  in  the  Platonic  school.  But  that  Euclid,  who  seems  to 
have  been  instructed  by  pupils  of  Plato,  followed  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  in  this  respect,  if  we  are  not  convinced  of  it  by  the  ^^ElemenU^ 
is  clearly  enough  shown  by  the  quotation  given  from  Proclus,  and  by 
the  following  ancient  epigram  : — 
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"  Hie  five  chief  solids  of  Plato,  the  Samion  wise  man  invented, 
And  as  Pythagoras  found  them,  so  Plato  taught  us  their  meaning: 
And  Euclid  based  upon  them  renown  wide-spread  and  enduring." 

This  epigram  from  Psellus  famishes  an  indubitable  confirmation  of 
the  views  of  Proclus  and  Kepler,  respecting  the  arrangement  and 
object  of  Euclid's  great  work. 

I  observed  that,  in  former  times,  to  study  Euclid  was  to  study  geom- 
etry. This  will  serve  as  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  space  which  I  am 
bestowing  upon  the  ^ElemenU.*^ 

What  was  it,  is  the  next  inquiry,  which  caused  the  later  mathema- 
ticians to  vary  so  much  from  Euclid^s  course,  and  to  omit  whole  books 
of  his  work  ?     We  will  allow  them  to  answer  for  themselves. 

Of  the  first  six  books,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  Montttda  re- 
marks that  they  contain  material  which  is  universally  necessary ;  and 
are  to  geometry  what  the  alphabet  is  to  reading  and  writing.  The 
remaining  books,  he  continues,  have  been  considered  less  useful,  since 
arithmetic  has  assumed  a  difierent  shape,  and  since  the  theory  of  in- 
commensurable magnitudes,  and  of  the  regular  bodies,  have  had  but 
few  attractions  for  geometers.  They  are  not  however  useless  for  per- 
sons with  a  real  genius  for  mathematics.  For  these  reasons,  botli 
Montlicla  and  Lorenz  recommend  these  five  omitted  books  to  mathe- 
maticians by  profession.  Of  the  tenth  especially,  Montficia  says 
that  it  includes  a  theory  of  incommensurable  bodies  so  profound  tha| 
he  doubts  whether  any  geometer  of  our  day  would  dare  to  follow 
Euclid  through  the  obscure  labyrinth.  This  observation  is  worth 
comparing  with  the  expressions  of  Kepler  and  Ramus,  above  men- 
tioned, on  the  same  book. 

Of  the  thirteenth  book,  which,  with  the  two  books  of  Ilypsicles  to 
follow  it,  treats  of  the  regular  solids,  Mont&cla  says,  "  Notwithstand- 
ing the  small  value  of  this  book,  an  editor  of  Euclid,  Foix,*  Count  de 
Caudalle,  added  three  more  to  it,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  endeav- 
ored to  discover  every  thing  that  could  possibly  be  thought  of  resi)ect- 
ing  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the  five  regular  solids.  Otherwise,  this 
theory  of  the  regular  solids  may  be  compared  with  old  mines,  which 
are  abandoned  because  they  cost  more  than  they  produce.  Geome- 
ters will  find  them  at  most  worth  considering  as  amusement  for 
leisure,  or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  prolem.*' 

What  would  Kepler  have  said  to  this  opinion  ? 

As  soon  as  we  consider  Euclid's  work  otherwise  than  as  a  single 

*  PraD^is  Foiz,  Count  de  Candalle,  who  died  in  1591.  in  hia  ninety-aecond  year.  He  found* 
ed  a  matbemaiieal  profeaiorthip  at  Bourdeaux,  to  be  held  by  peraona  who  ahould  diacoTer 
a  new  property  or  the  five  regular  aolida.  The  first  edition  of  Candalle'a  Euclid,  with  a  16th 
book,  appeared  in  1566 ;  the  second,  with  17th  and  18th  booka,  in  1578.  It  la  Latin,  **Autort 
Franc.  Fbuaatt  CtmdaUa." 
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whole,  we  Bee  at  once  a  necessity  for  modeling  tbe  eight  ^  uniyersally 
necessary  ^  books  into  a  new  manual,  of  reorganizing  it,  and  accom- 
modating it  to  a  new  object.  Distinguished  mathematicians  have 
undertaken  such  a  remodeling,  mostly  including  as  many  as  possible 
of  Euclid's  propositions,  and  even  of  his  groups  of  them,  in  their 
manuals.  But  how,  it  will  be  asked,  can  a  work,  so  compactly  organ- 
ised as  Euclid's,  be  capable  of  being  taken  to  pieces,  and  its  dvjecta 
membra  be  arranged  into  a  new  manual  f  The  explanation  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Although  Euclid  set  out  from  one  fixed  point  to  reach  another, 
yet  he  did  not  proceed  in  one  straight  line  from  one  to  the  other, 
without  any  divergence.  His  single  propositions,  and  still  more  the 
groups  of  them,  have  a  species  of  independent  existence,  such  that 
they  can  be  recomposed  into  new  manuals,  whose  arrangement  is 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Euclid. 

**It  is  with  the  fabric  of  the  thoughts 
As  it  is  with  a  weaver^s  master-piece; 
Where  one  thread  governs  a  thousand  threads, 
And  the  shuttle  flies  backward  and  forward, 
And  the  threads  fly  unseen  hither  and  thither, 
And  one  stroke  affects  a  thousand  combinations." 

These  expressions  of  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  are  entirely  applicable 
to  Euclid's  master-piece. 

Shall  we  now  reject  these  good  modern  manuals,  and  use  in 
our  mathematical  studies  the  thirteen  original  books  of  the  "J7e- 
mentsT^  Even  Kepler,  the  most  thorough-going  admirer  of 
Euclid,  would  object  to  this.  He  defended  and  praised  the  ^^Me- 
ments ''  as  a  magnificent  scientific  work,  but  not  as  a  school-book.  He 
would  never  have  recommended  our  gymnasiasts  to  study  the  tenth 
book,  although  he  charged  the  celebrated  llamus  with  having  fallen 
into  a  grievous  error  in  thinking  the  book  too  easy,  since  it  required 
intellectual  exertion  to  understand  it  Montiicla,  although  he  ex- 
pressed himself  strongly  against  a  false,  enervating,  and  unscientific 
mode  of  teaching  mathematics,  yet  says  that  geometry  must  be  made 
intelligible,  and  that  many  manuals  have  subserved  this  end,  which 
he  has  gladly  made  use  of  in  instructing;  and  that  he  would  recom- 
mend the  exclusive  use  of  Euclid  only  to  those  of  remarkable  math- 
ematical endowments. 

But  were  Euclid's  ''JSlements^^  originally  a  manual  for  beginners? 
Shall  we  compare  the  learned  mathematicians  who  came  from  all 
countries  to  Alexandria  to  finish  their  studies  under  Euclid,  Eratosthenes, 
or  Hipparchus,  with  gymnasiasts  sixteen  years  old  f  The  Museum 
at  Alexandria  was  at  first,  that  is  in  Euclid's  time,  a  mere  association 
of  learned  men ;  and  only  afterward  became  an  educational  institu- 
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tioo.*  Eadid  therefore  wrote  hia  ^EUfntwU  "  for  men  who  came  to  him 
already  well  experienced  in  mathematical  knowledge  and  exerciser. 
It  was  because  the  book  was  not  a  school-book  that  Euclid  ga?e  his 
answer  to  the  king  who  required  him  to  make  geometry  easier. 

But  what  was  the  origin  of  the  book  ? 

The  reader  may  perhaps  apprehend  that  this  question  will  lead  me 
into  historical  obscurity,  and  obscure  hypotheses.  But  there  is  no 
danger. 

Montiicla  says  that  Euclid,  in  his  book,  collected  such  elementary 
truths  of  geometry  as  had  been  discovered  before  him.  We  know,  of 
at  least  some  of  his  problems,  that  they  were  known  before  Euclid ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  Pythagorean  problems.  But,  nevertheless, 
Euclid  remains  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  performed  a  service  of  in- 
calculable value  in  the  form  of  the  most  able  and  thoroughly  artistio 
editing. 

We  have  already  stated  the  idea  which  guided  him  in  this  task  of 
editing;  it  was  to  proceed  from  the  simplest  elements,  by  means  of 
points,  lines,  and  surfaces,  to  mathematical  bodies,  and  finally  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  them,  the  five  regular  bodies,  and  their  relaUons  to 
the  cube. 

But  would  geometrical  studies,  commenced  at  the  very  beginning 
on  Euclid's  principles,  have  led  immediately  to  an  elementary  system 
such  as  his  ?  Certainly  not  If  they  would,  what  occasion  would 
there  be  for  so  much  admiration  of  them,  and  of  calling  them  Ele- 
ments par  excellence^  and  their  author  *^  the  Elementarist  f  " 

No  man  would  ever  have  begun  with  a  point,  a  non-existent  thing, 
{ens  non  erUy)  and  from  that  proceeded  to  lines,  surfiioes,  and  lastly  to 
solids.  Solids  would  rather  be  the  first  objects  considered ;  objeeta 
of  the  natural  vision,  and  the  pupil  would  have  proceeded  by  abstract- 
ing from  this  total  idea  to  the  separate  consideration  of  surfaces, 
which  bound  solids ;  lines,  which  bound  surfaces;  and  lastly  of  points^ 
which  bound  lines. 

After  having  proceeded  to  this  ultimate  abstraction,  to  the  very 
elements  themselves  of  the  study,  Euclid  worked  out  his  elementary 
system  as  a  retrograde  course ;  a  reconstruction  of  solids  from  their 
elements.  And  this  reconstruction  could  only  be  effected  by  the  ud 
of  precise  knowledge  and  intelligent  technical  skill;  of  a  full  under- 
standing of  the  laws  and  relations  of  figures,  solids,  &c 

Acute  Greek  intellects,  investigating  solids  and  figures,  and  subject- 
ing them  to  actual  vision,  would  of  course  discover  many  of  their 
laws  at  once,  and  readily.  Others,  however,  could  not  be  perceived 
by  intuition,  but  could  be  disclosed  to  the  understanding  only  at  a 

*  8m  KUppel,  on  the  Alezandriu  MaNum,  114, 228. 
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later  period*  In  ezamioiDg  this  cube,  for  iustance,  it  would  appear 
at  once  that  its  sides  were  equilateral  and  equiangular;  and  that  one 
of  its  horizontal  sides  was  bounded  by  four  vertical  ones.  But  that 
its  edge,  diagonal  of  a  side,  and  axis  are  to  each  other  as  -y/l :  ^^2 : 
y/  3  could'  not  be  perceived  with  the  bodily  eye,  but  appears  by  the 
help  of  the  Pythagorean  problem. 

The  demonsti-ations,  as  is  sufficiently  evident,  must  have  begun  with 
such  as  were  concrete,  simple,  and  visible,  and  proceeded  to  such 
as  were  more  comprehensive,  abstract,  and  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
senses.  For  instance,  the  application  of  the  Pythagorean  problem 
to  all  right-angled  triangles  would  scarcely  have  been  undertaken  at 
the  beginning.  But  in  the  case  of  isosceles  right-angled  triangles, 
inspection  would  show,  by  a  very  simple  demonstration,  that  the 
squares  of  the  sides  were  together  equal  to  the  square  of  the  hy- 
pothenuse.f  If  this  were  proved,  the  question  was  then  easily  sug- 
gested. Is  it  true  of  all  right-angled  triangles?  If  a  square  were 
divided  by  a  ditigonal  into  two  triangles,  it  was  evident  that  each  of 
them  contained  one  right  angle  and  two  half  right  angles,  the  sum 
of  the  three  being  two  right  angles ;  and  Uien  the  question  would 
naturally  occur.  Is  this  true  of  all  triangles  ? 

In  the  same  manner  it  would  be  necessary  to  proceed  from  the 
simplest  and  most  regular  solids  and  figures  to  the  more  complicated 
and  less  regular ;  from  those  most  easily  seen  by  the  eye  to  the  more 
abstract,  requiring  the  use,  not  of  the  senses,  but  of  the  reason. 
When  at  last  the  most  comprehensive  demonstration  and  definition 
had  been  learned,  there  would  be  no  further  mention  of  the  previous 
concrete  cases,  which  had  been  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
more  abstract  ones,  but  the  cases  to  consider  would  now  be  those 
involved  in  the  definition  and  demonstration  last  found. 

It  has  repeatedly  been  observed  that  the  teacher  of  a  science  must 
adhere  to  its  proper  course  of  development,  and  must  in  his  instruc- 
tions follow  it  more  or  less  strictly.  Every  pupil  ought  once  to  follow 
this  path,  which  its  first  discoverers  and  investigators  worked  out  after 

♦See  my  "X  B  CBook  of  CryataUography,'*  {A  B  CBuch  der  KryataUkunde^i  pp.  IX., 
XL,  XXIll.,  aod  164 ;  and  Harnisch,  ^^Manuil  of  the  Oerman  Common  School  SysttTitt" 
{Handbuch  »ber  da»  deulocht  VoUachuhDtwns,)  1st  ed.,  1820,  p.  232. 

t  The  demonstration  may  be  somewhat  as  follows  :— 


A B 


2>  X 

ABC,  Isosceles  right-angled  triangle.  A  D  D  E.  the  square  of  its  hypothenuse,  contaios 
eiglu  small  triangles,  and  the  squarefi  on  Us  sides  together  enntaiu  also  eight,  and  all  of  thcM 
small  triangles  are  of  the  same  size  &nd  shape. 
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80  many  and  long-enduring  errors,  but  \7hich  the  present  pupils,  with 
their  teacher's  aid,  now  find  out  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  certainty. 
According  to  these  principles,  to  which  I  subscribe,  I  consider  it 
natural  to  begin  teaching  geometry  with  treating  of  solids,  with 
which  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  actual  development  of  the  science 
began ;  and  to  proceed  from  that  point,  by  abstraction,  to  the  elements. 
It  IS  here  that  Euclid's  method  should  be  adopted,  and  that  we  should 
proceed  by  demonstrations,  from  the  elements  up  to  solids.  In  the 
former  course,  it  is  instruction  that  leads,  and  reason  silently  follows ; 
in  the  latter,  the  reason  speaks,  and  the  intuition  must  place  faith  in  it. 

Many  mathematicians  are  now  agreed  that  Euclid^s  demonstrative 
coui-se  of  instruction  should  be  preceded  by  an  introduction  of  an 
intuitional  character.  In  the  theory  of  forms  brought  forward  by 
Pestalozzi  and  his  school,  in  particular,  was  discovered  a  preparatory 
course  in  geometry,  in  which  intuition  was  the  chief  actor,  as  is  the 
reason  in  geometry  proper.* 

Still,  however,  the  beginning  was  not  made  with  solids,  but,  in 
accordance  with  a  method  of  elementarizing  which  was  pushed  even 
to  caricature,  with  points — unmeasurable,  dimensionless  points.  Lines 
come  next,  apd  were  taught  in  innumerable  and  aimless  combinations. 
Lastly,  surfaces  were  discussed ;  for  of  solids  Schmidts  well-known 
Theory  of  Form,  the  predecessor  of  many  more,  scarcely  spoke  at  all, 
and  what  little  was  said  was  not  worth  mentioning.! 

The  necessity  was  afterward  felt  of  beginning  with  a  solid — ^the 
cube,  for  instance ;  but  merely  with  the  design  of  showing  from  it  the 
process  of  abstraction  by  which  to  proceed  from  the  solid  to  the  point 
As  soon  as  this  had  been  briefly  done,  they  then  commonly  proceeded 
to  the  combination  of  points,  lines,  <kc.,  and  to  other  operations,  as 
were  just  alluded  to.  How  important  soever  this  theory  of  form 
may  seem  to  me,  and  however  much  I  may  honor  the  intelligence, 
industry,  and  effort  with  which  this  new  course  of  discipline  Was 
worked  out  by  able  pedagogues,  still  I  can  not  possibly  recognize  the 
method  which  they  followed  as  the  right  one.;^ 

What  I  would  recommend  is,  that  instruction  in  geometry  should 

begin,  not  with  such  a  brief  analysis  of  one  or  another  solid  into  its 

geometrical  elements,  but  with  a  continued  study,  at  some  length,  of 

many  mathematical  solids.     And  now,  if  solids  are  to  be  both  the 

beginning  and  the  end  of  the  elementary  study  of  geometry,  the 
_____ 

t  Diesterweji  '•  Guide,"  (Wegteeiattr.)   Second  edition,  part  2,  p.  IS8,  &c. 

1 1  entirely  agree  with  the  acute  and  able  judgment  parsed  bj  Curtmann  on  the  atodj  §t 
Form  in  common  schuola.  and  on  Froebei's  **  eccentric  prnporal  to  use  geometrical  comblna- 
tiona  as  a  principal  amusement  for  ehildren."  See  Curtmann's  "  School  and  Life,"  (JDik 
Sehvie  und  da»  Lebetty)  p.  62. 
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questioD  naturally  comes  ap,  What  bodies?  Shall  they  be  those  of 
which  every  stereometry  treats — the  prism,  pyramid,  sphere,  conOi 
and  cylinder  ?  Shall  it  be  the  five  regular  solids  ? 
'  The  opinion  of  Montftcla,  already  given  on  this  point,  might 
perhaps  alarm  us,  even  if  inclined  toward  an  affirmative.  He  com- 
pares the  theory  of  the  ^ve  regular  bodies  to  ancient  mines,  which 
are  neglected  because  they  cost  more  than  they  produce.  ^  Geome- 
ters," he  continues,  **  will  use  them  at  most  for  a  leisure  amusement^ 
or  as  suggestive  of  some  singular  problem.*'  But  such  old  mining 
works  are  opened  again,  and  afford  great  profits;  and  the  merest 
leisure  sometimes  is  the  occasion  of  solemn  earnestness.  Of  many 
of  the  solids  which  the  ancient  mathematicians  constructed,  with 
scientific  geometrical  skill,*  the  originals  have  been  found  in  nature 
in  our  own  times ;  and,  besides  these,  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
other  beautiful  forms,  in  which  are  revealed  laws  of  which  no  math- 
ematician ever  dreamed. 

It  is  mineralogy  which  has  opened  to  us  this  new  geometrical 
world — the  world  of  crystallography.  With  this  I  first  became 
acquainted,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  in  Werner's  school,  at  Frei- 
berg. ,  When  I  afterward  came  to  Yverdun,  in  1809,  and  made  myself 
acquainted  with  Schmid's  Theory  of  Forms,  this  latter  appeared 
to  me  the  most  uncouth  of  all  possible  opposites  of  crystallo- 
graphy. 

This  theory  of  forms  consisted  of  endless  and  illimitable  combina- 
tions. The  object  seemed  to  be  to  find  at  how  many  points  a  line 
could  be  intersected;  but  no  reference  was  made  to  the  question 
whether  the  figures  resulting  from  such  combinations  were  beautiful 
or  ugly.  But,  in  the  absence  of  a  sense  of  mathematical  beauty, 
great  caution  must  be  used  in  approving  a  course  of  mathematical 
instruction  which  consists  principally  of  mathematical  intuitions. 
Nothing  of  any  value,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was  said  of  solids..  Every 
thing  seemed  designed  to  keep  the  boys  in  incessant,  intense,  and 
even  overstrained  productive  activity,  without  any  care  whether  the 
product  was  of  any  geometrical  value.  A  formal  result,  it  might  be 
said,  was  the  chief  thing  sought. 

But  how  diametrically  opposite  was  the  study  of  crystallography 
at  Freiberg  to  this  unnatural  and  endless  producUon  of  mathematical 
misconceptions  I  It  began  with  a  silent  ocular  investigation  of  the 
wonderfully  beautiful  crystals  themselves ;  works  of  Him  who  is  the 
"Master  of  all  beauty."  A  presentiment  of  unfathomable,  divine 
geometry  came  upon  us ;  and  how  great  was  our  pleasure  as  we  grad- 
nally  became  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  various  individual  forms, 

*  Includinf  Mvenl  of  tUe  thirtMn  Arcliimedean  Mtida. 
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and  their  rdatione.  Nobody  thought  of  any  special  formal  usefttlness 
in  his  study  of  crystals ;  it  would  have  seemed  almost  a  blasphemy 
to  us  had  any  one  told  us  to  use  the  crystals  for  our  education.  We 
quite  forgot  ourseWes  in  the  profundity  and  unfathomable  wealth  of 
our  subject;  and  this  beneficial  carelessness  seemed  to  us  a  much 
greater  formal  benefit  than  could  have  be^n  obtained  by  any  restless 
running  and  hunting  ader  such  a  benefit. 

The  opposite  impressions  thus  received  at  Freiberg  and  Yverdun 
are  indelibly  impressed  upon  my  mind.  And  I  readily  admit  that 
all  my  inclinations  drew  me  toward  a  quiet  investigation  of  God's 
works ;  an  inward  life  from  which  my  actual  knowledge  should  grad- 
ually grow.  In  proportion  as  I  have  experienced  the  blessing  of  this 
peaceful  mode  of  activity,  I  find  an  incessant,  resdessj  overstrained 
activity  more  repulsive  to  me,  and  I  am  frightened  at  the  pedagog- 
ical imperative  mood,  "  Never  stand  still ! "  It  is  to  me  as  if  all 
beautiful  Sundays  and  their  sacred  rest  were  entirely  abrogated,  and 
as  if  I  were  forced  to  hasten  forward,  restlessly  and  forever,  without 
once  delaying  for  peaceful  contem{^alion»  though  the  road  should 
lead  through  the  summer  of  paradise* 

But  to  r^um  to  my  subject 

When,  twenty-four  years  ago,  I  wrote  my  ^  Attempt  at  an  A  B  (7- 
Book  of  CryBtaUography,'^  (Vtrmeh  einea  A  B  C-Bueh  der  Krya- 
tallkunde,)  I  remembered,  while  employed  on  that  common  ground 
of  mathematics  and  mineralogy,  Schmidts  Theory  of  Forms,  and 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  scientific  crystallography,  proceeding 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  might  accomplish,  in  a  regular  man- 
ner and  with  a  clear  purpose,  what  the  theory  of  forms  of  Pestalozzi'a 
disciples  had  endeavored  to  do  without  regularity  or  definite  purpose. 

I  was  convinced  that  such  a  connection  with  the  subject  of  crystals 
must  give  to  the  treatment  of  the  theory  of  forms  a  character  entirely 
new,  and  entirely  opposite  to  that  previously  usual.  Wherever 
beginners  were  required  to  practice  this  incessant  combination  and 
production,  they  would  now  be  employed  in  becoming  &miliar  with 
natural  crystals  and  models  of  them.  They  should  not  be  confined 
exclusively  to  models,  lest  tliey  should  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing 
themselves  to  have  to  do  only  with  hum&n  productions;  and  of 
imagining  that  there  are  no  other  mathematics  except  those  of  man. 
Natural  crystals  lead  the  pupil  to  a  much  profounder  source  of  math- 
ematical knowledge ;  to  the  same  source  from  which  Plato,  Euclid, 
and  Kepler  drank.* 

•  aiohrs  valaaWe  work  on  the  forms  of  graim  of  pollen  shows  that  smong  them  are  ssTerel 
m<it)iem4tical  ones ;  as  octnhedrons,  tetrahedrons,  cubes,  and  pentagonal  dodecahedrons. 
(Mobl's  Coiitr'.buiionn.  Plate  I.,  3 ;  PI.  II..  30. 34, 35 ;  PI.  VI.,  17, 18:  ia.)  Schkiihr  had  already 
described  dodecahedrons  and  kosabedrons.  Thus  mathematical  forms  are  found  also  In  ths 
mathematical  world. 
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'  I  will  here  give  some  details  to  show  that  proper  instraction  in 
crystallqgraphy  will  serve  the  same  purpose  which  was  sought  bj  the 
theory  of  forms.  Every  solid,  I  would  first  say,*  fills  a  certain  space, 
and  the  questions  to  ask  respecting  it  are, 

1.  What  is  the  form  of  the  solid  (or  of  the  space  which  it  fills  ?) 

*  2.  What  is  its  magnitude,  (or  the  magnitude  of  the  space  which  it 
fills?) 

Similar  questions  arise  respecting  limited  superficies.  If  now  we 
compare  two  solids,  or  two  surfaces,  they  may  be  either, 

a.  Alike  in  form  and  magnitude,  or  congruent ;  as,  for  instance, 
two  squares  or  cubes  of  equal  size.  The  squares  will  cover  each  other, 
the  cubes  would  fill  the  same  mold. 

6.  Alike  in  form  but  unlike  in  magnitude,  or  similar;  as  two 
squares  or  cubes  of  different  sizes.  Of  two  similar  but  unequal  solids, 
the  smaller.  A,  may  be  compared  with  the  larger,  B,  in  a  decreasing 
proportion.  If  any  line  of  A  equals,  for  instance,  one-half  of  the 
corresponding  line  of  B,  all  the  other  lihes  of  A  are  to  the  corres- 
ponding ones  of  B  in  the  same  proportion. 

c.  Unlike  in  form  but  alike  in  magnitude,  or  equal ;  as  a  square 
and  a  rhomboid  of  equal  base  and  hight;  a  square  prism  and  a 
crystal  of  garnet,  where  the  side  of  an  end  of  the  prism  equals  the 
short  diagonal  of  one  of  the  rhombic  surfaces  of  the  crystal,  and  a 
side  edge  of  the  prism  is  twice  as  long  as  the  same  diagonal. 

d.  Unlike  in  form  and  magnitude. 

The  theory  of  form,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  forms  of  bodies  and  surfaces ;  and  so  is  crystallography.  The 
latter  deals  only  incidentally  with  the  materials  of  bodies,  and  treats 
chiefiy  of  the  shape  of  single  crystals,  and  the  comparison  of  different 
ones,  with  the  design  of  discovering  whether  they  vary  from  each 
other  or  not 

I  was  occupied  many  years  with  elementary  instruction  in  crystal- 
lography ;  and  from  these  labors  resulted  the  ^Attempt  at  an  A  B 
C-Book  of  Crystallography"  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 

•  In  the  course  of  this  instruction  I  found  by  experience  how  much 
not  only  older  persons  but  even  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  are  attracted 
by  these  beautiful  mathematical  bodies,  and  how  firmly  their  forms 
were  impressed  on  their  minds ;  so  firmly  that  the  more  skillful  of 
them  could  go  accurately  through  the  successive  modifications  of 
related  forms,  without  using  any  models. 

Any  one  who  has  studied  elementary  crystallography,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  geometry,  will  find  this  course  a  great  assistance  to  the 
understanding  of  the  ancient  Greek  geometers.     He  will  not  ask,  as 

*  See  my  "  il  S  CBook  tf  CnftuaUtgn^kg**  p.  168. 
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the  modern  mathematiciaDs  do,  what  is  the  use  of  investigating  the 
regular  solids  ?  And  he  will  find  himself  much  better  able  Y>  ^^^^7 
in  the  method  of  the  ancients;  a  method  the  neglect  of  which  has 
been  lamented  by  Fermat,  Newton,  and  Montlicla.  A  later  writer 
has  described  this  method  as  one  which  speaks  to  the  eyes  and  the 
understanding,  by  figures  and  copious  demonstrations.  And  he 
laments  that  the  more  recent  mathematicians  have  allowed  themselves 
to  be  carried  to  a  harmful  extreme  by  the  extraordinary  facility  of 
the  algebraic  analysis.  "In  fact,"  he  says,  "the  andent  method  had 
certain  advantages,  which  must  be  conceded  to  it  by  any  person  only 
even  moderately  acquainted  with  it  It  was  always  lucid,  and  en- 
lightened while  it  convinced ;  instead  of  which,  the  algebraic  analysis 
constrains  the  understanding  to  assent,  without  informing  it  In  the 
ancient  method,  every  step  is  seen ;  and  not  a  single  link  of  the 
connection  between  the  principle  and  its  furthest  consequence  escapes 
the  mind.  In  the  algebraic  analysis,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  inter- 
mediate members  of  the  process  are  in  a  manner  left  out ;  and  we 
merely  feel  convinced  in  consequence  of  the  adherence  to  rule  which 
we  know  is  observed  in  the  mechanism  of  the  operations  in  which 
great  part  of  the  solution  consists."* 

Speaking  pedagogically,  no  one  can  doubt^  after  the  descriptions 
thus  given,  whether  the  geometrical  method  of  the  ancients  has  the 
advantage,  in  regard  to  form,  over  the  analytical  one  of  the  modems. 
I  have  shown  elsewhere  how  harmful  it  is  to  give  the  boys  formulas, 
by  whose  aid  they  can  easily  reckon  out  what  they  ought  to  discover 
"by  actual  intuition ;  as  in  the  case  where  a  pupil,  who  scarcely  knows 
how  many  surfaces,  edges,  and  angles  a  cube  has,  computes  instantly 
by  a  formula,  by  a  mere  subtraction,  what  b  the  number  of  angles 
of  a  body  having  182  sides  and  540  edges,  without  having  the  least 
actual  knowledge  of  such  a  body. 

*  An  instance  of  the  predominance  of  tb«  analytic  method  Is  found  io  the  **MietMique 
CMute'*  of  I.a<range.  which  appeared  in  1788.  Id  thia,  the  author  mj%  <*The  reader  wilt 
find  no  drawings  in  this  work.  In  the  method  wtiich  I  have  here  employed,  neither  coo- 
itriictioDB  nor  any  other  feomefrlcal  nor  mechanical  appliances  are  needed ;  nothinf  but 
purely  algebraical  operations." 


IL   ARITHMETIC. 

(Tnuwlated  from  lUomcr'a  ^BUtory  ^  Ptdagogjf^**  for  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 


Thb  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  methods  of  instruction 
is  remarkably  clear  in  the  case  of  arithmetic 

By  way  of  describing  the  ancient  method^  I  will  cite  portions  of 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  reputed  of  German  school-books — ^the 
*^Elementa  Arithmetices "  of  George  Peurbaeh.*  This  author  was, 
in  his  time,  the  greatest  mathematician  in  Germany ;  and  one  of  his 
pupils  was  the  great  Regiomontanus.f 

Peurbach^a  arithmetic  began  with  the  consideration  of  numbers. 
''These,'*  he  says,  '^are  divided  by  mathematicians  into  three  kinds: 
into  digits,  which  are  smaller  than  ten ;  articles,  (articuli,)  which  can 
be  divided  by  ten  without  a  remainder;  and  composite  numbers, 
consisting  of  a  digit  and  an  integer.  Unity  is  however  no  number, 
but  the  rudiment  of  all  numbers ;  it  is  to  number  what  a  point  is  to 
a  line.  In  arithmetic  it  is  usual,  after  the  manner  of  the  Arabs,  who 
first  invented  it,  to  work  from  right  to  left.  Every  figure,  when 
standing  in  the  first  place  at  the  right  hand,  has  its  own  primitive 
value ;  that  in  the  second  place  has  two  times  its  primitive  value,  in 
the  third  place  a  hundred  times,  in  the  fourth  one  thousand  times, 
and  so  on.** 

The  second  chapter  is  on  addition.  "^  To  unite  several  numbers  in 
one,  write  them  so  that  all  the  figures  of  the  first  place  (units)  shall 
stand  under  each  other,  and  in  like  manner  of  the  second  place,  and 
so  on.  Having  arranged  them  in  this  way,  draw  a  line  under  them, 
and  then  begin  the  work  at  the  right  hand  by  adding  together  all 
the  numbers  of  the  right  column.     The  sum  resulting  from  this 
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*  *^Element»  of  Arithmetic.  An  algorithm  ^  whole  numberet  fraction/^  common  ruleoj  and 
proportiono.  By  George  Peurbaeh.  AH  reoentfy  edited  with  rem^abk  faithfulneee  and 
diligence,  1536.  With  prtfaee  by  Philip  Mdanethon."  (Eiementa  Arithmeticee.  Algo- 
rifhmue  de  numerie  integrie,  fraaiOy  regulie  communibu»t  et  de  proportionibue.  Autore  Geor- 
gia Peurbaehio.  Omnia  reeene  in  Uieem  editafide  et  dUigentia  omg%dari.  An.  1636.  Cum 
prc^aeione  Phil.  Melanth)    Peurbaeh  wac  born  in  1423,  and  died  I46I. 

t  *'  Tlua  philompby  of  eeleitial  thingg  waa  almost  bom  a^ain  in  Vienna  under  the  auspices  of 
Peurbaeh.  This  whole  department  of  learning  (astronomy,)  after  havinf  lain  in  dishonor 
for  centuries,  has  of  late  flourished  anew  in  Germany,  under  the  restorin;  hands  of  two  men, 
Peurbaeh  and  Regiomontanus.  Their  very  achievements  testify  that  these  two  heroes  were 
raised  up,  for  the  pmrnotion  of  that  branch  of  leaminf .  by  some  wonderful  power  of  divine 
appointment"  This  is  Melancthon's  opinion,  as  riven  in  his  preface  in  the  ^'Sphi»m"  of 
Sacra  Bosco.  Comp.  Montticla,  "ffietory  of  Mathanatice^^  pari  3,  book  2;  also  8chuben'i 
•*Peurbach,"  Seo. 
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addition  will  be  either  a  unit,  or  an  article,  or  a  oomposite  number. 
If  a  unit,  write  it  under  the  line,  immediately  under  the  units ;  if  an 
article,  write  a  cipher*  there,  and  add  the  number  of  tens  to  the 
second  column ;  if  a  composite  number,  write  the  units  under  the 
units,  and  add  the  tens  to  the  second  column.  Proceed  in  the  same 
manner  with  the  second  column,  but  do  not  forget  to  add  in  the  tens 
resulting  from  the  addition  of  the  first  column.  When  you  have 
finished  the  second  column,  proceed  to  the  third,  fourth,  Ac  When 
you  add  up  the  last  column,  you  can,  if  the  addition  gives  tens,  set 
them  down  at  once.** 

The  instruction  in  the  other  ground  rules  is  given  quite  in  the 
same  way ;  as  is  the  mode  of  proving  examples.  For  multiplication 
he  especially  recommends  the  multiplication  table.  ^If  yon  have 
not  thoroughly  mastered  this,*'  he  says,  "I  assure  you  that,  if  you  do 
not  take  pains  to  learn  it,  you  will  make  no  progress  in  arithmetic.*' 

This  may  suffice  to  describe  the  style  of  Peurbach's  arithmetic, 
four  hundred  years  old ;  the  same  method  has  pre^'ailed  even  down 
to  our  own  times.  It  is  in  this  study,  as  I  have  said,  that  the  differ- 
ence comes  out  most  clearly  between  the  ancient  and  modem  styles 
of  instruction.  To  show  this  in  a  single  point,  let  the  reader  compare 
Peurbach's  recommendation  about  the  multiplication  table  with  an 
expression  of  Diesterweg's.  The  latter  says,  "  The  ancient  teachers 
made  the  famous  multiplication  table  ihe  basis  of  all  arithmetic. 
They  made  it  the  beginning  of  the  study,  printed'  it  in  the  primer, 
and  impressed  it  mechanically  upon  the  children's  memories.  Nowa- 
days it  plays  a  more  subordinate  part ;  and  this  single  fact  may  show 
how  far  we  have  left  the  worthy  ancients  behind  us  in  aritJimetical 
instruction.  *  *  *  The  multiplication  table,  with  us,  comes 
after  the  addition  and  subtraction  tables,  and  before  the  division 
table;  that  is  all."t 

The  following  observations  will  state  the  difierence  between  the 
ancient  and  modem  methods  of  instruction  in  arithmetic. 

The  object  of  the  ancient  method  was  to  enable  the  children  to 

*  Cifram  or  Zyphrtm, ;  others  mjf^ura  nikili,  or  clrcuhis ;  as  Budftlricliui  Refiot,  In 
hit  **Epitome  ArithmtUcf,**  (ISaS,)  p.  41.  Maximna  Planudes  (in  the  14Ui  oeDtory)  has 
r^i^pa  for  nanght.  Fibonacci,  a  Piaan,  wrote  tn  1202  a •*2Vra//ce  m»  the  Abaau^"  (TVvefadM 
de  AbaeOf^  in  which  he  relates  that  daring  bis  travels  he  learned  the  Indian  art  of  arithmetic, 
toy  which  with  ten  flgorei  all  nambers  can  be  written,  (C^nn  A«s  *  *  *  Jigyria^  et  turn 
tigno  O,  fuod  Arabiee  Zephirunt  appeUatur.)  (Whewell,  1, 190.)  Lichtenbcjv  (6, 378)  says, 
<*Zero  (naught)  Is  derived  from  eyphra  and  eypher^  the  Latin  and  English  for  naught ;  and 
these  from  the  Hebrew  sepAor,  to  count.*'  Menage  says,  **G%^re.— The  Spaniards  first  took 
this  word  from<he  Arabs.  It  was  Zefro."  Si>aniards  change  f  Into  h ;  hencs,  Zeliro,  Zehro, 
Zero.    When  did  the  German  Ziffer  receive  its  present  meaning  1 

t  In  the  preftce  to  his  **Handhuek,"  Dlesterwegsays,  however,  *'Any  one  dcairoas  of  multi- 
plying larger  niimben  together  in  his  head  must  know  the  mnttipiication  table  by  heart 
The  inferior  grade  of  computaiion  murr  be  facilirate«i  by  this  great  means  of  assistance,  In 
order  to  avoid  diiBcalties  In  the  higher  grade."    This  agrees  with  Peurbach. 
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add,  Bubtract,  &c\  an  art  of  arithmetic  was  sought,  Bot  an  under- 
standing of  it,  a  theory  of  it  As  a  foreman  shows  his  apprentice 
how  to  do  his  work  by  categorical  imperatives,  First  do  this  and  then 
do  that,  without  any  whys  or  wherefores,  just  so  was  arithmetic 
taught,  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  communicate 
to  the  scholar  au  understanding  of  the  things  he  did.  Nothing  was 
thought  of  except  skill  in  operating,  which  was  gained  by  much 
practice.  This  mode  of  instruction  was  made  more  natural  by  the 
fact  that  only  written  arithmetic  was  taught 

Pestalozzi  and  his  school  opposed  this  method  of  instruction,  and 
called  it  mechanical,  and  unworthy  of  a  thinking  being.  The  child, 
they  said,  must  know  what  he  is  doing;  and  should  not  merely 
perform  operations  without  any  understanding  of  them,  according  to 
the  teacher's  directions.  Understanding  is  the  chief  object;  the 
training  of  the  intellect  as  a  properly  human  discipline,  without  any 
relation  to  future  practical  life.  A  few  of  them  claimed  that,  if  the 
scholar  acquired  nothing  but  this  intelligent  knowledge,  if  it  was  done 
in  the  proper  methodical  way,  his  practical  skill  would  come  of  itself; 
that,' by  the  knowing  about  his  art  in  the  proper  manner,  a  man 
becomes  a  master  of  it* 

The  ancient  method,  which  kept  the  pupils  at  unwearied  drilling, 
trained  skillful  and  certain  mechanical  laborers.  The  pupils  operated 
according  to  traditional  rules,  which  they  did  not  understand,  and 
which  even  the  teachers  themselves  very  likely  did  not  understand, 
any  more  than  the  master-mason,  when  showing  an  apprentice  how 
to  make  a  right  angle  with  a  string  divided  by  two  knots  into  lengths 
of  three,  four,  and  five  feet,  can  also  explain  to  him  the  Pythagorean 
problem. 

But  although  by  this  method  the  scholar  was  excellently  well 
prepared  for  many  computations,  which  he  will  have  occasion  for  in 
practical  life,  yet  he  will  be  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  help  himself  when- 
ever a  case  shall  come  up  to  which  he  can  not  apply  his  rule  exactly 
lu  he  learned  to  use  it.  This  will  appear  when  he  enters  upon 
Algebra ;  even  in  undertaking  to  use  letters  instead  of  figures  in  his 
much-practiced  Rule  of  Three.  Algebra  requires  every  where  a 
clear,  abstract  knowledge  of  arithmetical  operations  and  relations — a 
just  distinguishing  between  the  known  and  unknown  quantities 
which  are  to  be  sought  or  eliminated,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
mode  of  using  these  in  the  most  varying  cases.  But  all  this  will  be 
entirely  wanting  to  the  mere  routinist,  whose  thinking  "is  done  by 
traditional  rules  founded  on  experience.     He  would  in  like  manner 

*  An  error  which  they  subsequently  perceived  ;  and  afterward  labored  at  a  union  of 
knowledge  and  practical  alilll. 
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find  himself  unprovided  with  an  intelligent  method  of  mental  arith- 
metic, such  as  requires  independent  work  hj  the  scholar ;  for  what 
this  school  called  mental  arithmetic  was  nothing  but  an  inward 
display  of  figures,  and  an  inward  operation  performed  upon  them. 

Three  chief  adversSaries  appeared  against  the  ancient  mechanical 
arithmetic,  of  whom  I  have  just  mentioned  two. 

The  first,  namely,  was  Algebra.*  This  represented  special  cases 
in  a  universal  way ;  and  treated  special  procedures  in  arithmetic  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  course  of  the  proceeding — the  law  according 
to  which  the  required  quantities  were  found — ^was  clearly  expressed. 
Letters  were  every  where  used  for  numbers — undetermined  numbers; 
for  any  letter  might  stand  for  all  possible  numbers.f 

Thus,  in  algebra,  the  understanding  and  investigating  of  universal 
relations  and  laws  appeared  as  opposed  to  mere  computations,  practiced 
according  to  a  rule  not  understood,  and  aiming  only  at  mechanical 
fiicility. 

In  like  manner  arose  the  true  method  of  mental  arithmetic,  which 
has  become  so  prominent,  especially  in  later  and  the  latest  times,  in 
the  place  of  the  usual  operating  upon  pictures  of  figures  within  the 
mind.  It  was  seen  that  upon  this  intelligent  mental  arithmetic  must 
be  based  a  right  understanding  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  arith- 
metic. This  was,  among  other  reasons,  because  the  mental  method 
obliged  the  pupil  to  perform  many  operations  in  an  order  quite  difier- 
ent,  and  even  entirely  opposed,  to  that  used  in  written  arithmetic. 

The  third  adversary  of  the  old  method  of  arithmetic  was  the  intui- 
tion so  prominently  urged  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  school.  While 
algebra  took  the  arithmetical  laws  out  of  concrete  numbers,  and 
established  them  as  ideas,  abstractly,  Pestalozzi,  on  the  contrary, 
sought  for  means  of  that  intuitional  instruction  which  must  precede 
all  reckoning  with  numbers,  and  without  which  that  reckoning  must 
be  without  any  proper  foundation.  As  algebra  developed  itself  out 
of  concrete  arithmetic,  so  was  the  idea  of  number  itself,  again,  to  be 
deduced  from  the  bodily  examination  of  numerable  objects  of  various 
kinds.  '*  The  mother,"  says  Pestalozzi,  "  should  put  before  the  child, 
on  the  table,  peas,  pebbles,  chips,  &c.,  to  count ;  and*  should  say,  on 
showing  him  the  pea,  Ac,  not  *  This  is  ow,'  but  *  This  is  one  pea^ 
&c."  And  he  proceeds  to  say,  "  Wh'le  ihe  mother  is  thus  teaching 
the  child  to  recognize  and  name  difierent  objects,  as  peas,  pebbles, 
Ac,  as  being  one,  two,  three,  &c.,  it  follows,  by  the  method  in  which 
she  shows  and  names  them  to  the  child,  that  the  words  one,  two, 
three,  Ac,  remain  always  the  same ;  while  the  words  pea,  pebble, 

*  I  use  this  word,  like  Eaier,  Montlicla,  Kries.  &c.,  in  its  wider  mom. 

t  Ki  ies'  ^^MoAual  tf  Pure  Mathematical"  (Lekrbueh  der  Heinen  Mathematik^")  p.  72;  *g. 
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&c^  always  change,  as  the  Dature  of  the  objeot  changes  which  is  ihus 
used ;  and  bj  this  permanence  of  the  one,  and  constant  change  of 
the  other,  there  will  be  established  in  the  child's  mind  the  abstract 
idea  of  number ;  that  is,  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  relations  of 
more  or  fewer,  independently  of  the  objects  which  are  set  before  him 
as  being  more  or  fewer."* 

Thus  far  Pestalozzi  adheres  to  the  method  in  which  arithmetic 
had  always  been  begun,  in  a  manner  strictly  accordant  with  nature. 
Counting  had  been  taught  by  beans,  &o^  and  especially  on  the 
fingers.  '^You  can  count  that  on  your  fingers"  is  an  old 
proverb. 

He  now,  however,  proceeds  further,  to  artificial  school-apparatus 
for  intuition.  He  and  his  fellow-teacher,  KrUsi,  prepared  some  "  intu- 
itional tables "  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first,  the  numbers  from  one 
to  ten  are  separated  by  marks :  a  I  in  the  upper  horizontal  row,  II 
below  it,  and  so  on,  down  to  ten  such  marks  for  ten.  And  175 
pages  were  occupied  with  exercises  to  be  taught  upon  these  marks. 

The  second  intuitional  table  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  divided 
into  ten  times  ten  small  squares.  The  ten  squares  in  the  upper  hori- 
zontal row  are  not  divided  ;  those  in  the  second  are  halved  by  a  per- 
pendicular line;  those  of  the  third  are  divided  into  thirds  by  two 
such  lines ;  and  so  on,  to  the  last,  which  is  divided  into  ten  parts  by 
nine  perpendicular  lines. 

The  second  intuitional  table  is  properly  followed  by  the  third  in 
the  second  part  of  the  ^^Intuitional  TlieoryJ^  It  is  a  large  square, 
divided  into  ten  rows  of  ten  small  squares.  The  first  of  the  first  hori- 
zontal row  is  undivided,  the  second  halved  by  a  horizontal  line,  the 
third  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  horizontal  lines,  and  so  on  to 
the  tenth.  The  ten  squares  of  the  first  perpendicular  row  are  divided 
in  the  same  way  by  perpendicular  lines,  and  the  other  squares  are 
divided  both  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  (corresponding 
with  a  multiplication  table,)  according  to  their  order,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular and  a  horizontal  row.  Thus  the  hundredth  small  square, 
diagonally  opposite  that  which  is  not  divided  at  all,  is  thus  divided 
into  ten  times  the  smaller  squares,  of  which  each  is  a  thousandth  of 
the  large  one. 

The*second  table,  preceding  this,  consists  of  thirty-six  pairs  of 
parallel  lines,  equal  in  length  but  divided  differently.  The  pair  A 
and  B,  for  instance,  are  divided  by  points  into  six  equal  parts;  but, 
besides  this,  A  is  divided  into  halves  and  B  into  thirds ;  the  former 
into  twice  three-sixths,  and  the  latter  into  three  times  two-sixths. 

•  PestaJoxzi,  preface  to  part  2  of  his  '^Intuitional  Th&ory  qf  the  Rdatima  ^  Nwnbera^** 
{Anaduuamg^ekn  dcr  ZahleHverhHUnieg.) 
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For  the  me&od  <^  using  these  intuitioDal  tableB  in  instruction,  I 
refer  to  Pestaloazi's  "^Ekmmtary  Books;'  and  to  Von  Ttlrk's  "  Letters 
fnm,  Mtmchen-BuchseeJ'*  I  shall  here  only  offer  a  few  obeervations 
on  them. 

By  means  of  these  tables  it  was  sought  to  elucidate  to  the  children 
the  four  ground  rules,  fractions,  and  the  rule  of  three,  even  algebra- 
ically. In  particular,  every  number  was  considered  as  composed  of 
ones,  and  was  referred  to  ones  as  its  elementary  parts.  And  this  was 
done  not  only  at  first  to  facilitate  a  clear  understanding,  but  in  sub- 
sequent parts  of  arithmetic,  and  even  to  a  wearisome  extent.  Instead 
of  seven,  "seven  times  one"  was  used;  and  again,  "One  is  the 
seventh  part  of  seven."  And  thus  were  composed  so  many  strange, 
wordy  problems;  as  "Three  times  half  of  two,  and  six  times  the 
seventh  part  of  seven,  are  how  many  times  the  fourth  part  of 

four?"t 

Pestalozzi  should  undoubtedly  have  the  credit  of  calling  attention, 
by  his  ^^BUmentary  Books,'"  to  the  visual  element  of  arithmetic,  which 
had  previously  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  schools.  Since 
that  time,  this  element  has  been  much  used  for  primary  instruction, 
and  as  a  means  of  laying  a  foundation  by  the  use  of  the  senses  ibr 
subsequent  insight.  But  at  present,  most  of  the  arithmetics  of  the 
Pestalozzian  school  vary  much  from  this  excessive  use  of  the  senses, 
as  is  shown  by  their  books  of  examples. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  limits  to  the  use  of  the  intuitional  facul- 
ties. Pestalozzi  exceeded  these  in  various  ways;  as  in  the  line 
divided  into  ninety  parts,  and  a  square  divided  into  ninety  rectangles, 
which  we  find  in  his  ^El^mentary  BooksP  What  eye  would  dis- 
tinguish, in  his  third  table,  between  the  square  divided  into  nine 
times  ten  rectangles,  and  that  divided  into  ten  times  ten,  next  after  it  ? 

The  necessity  of  actual  intuition  at  the  beginning  of  arithmetic  also 
led  Pestalozzi  into  an  error.  "  When,*'  he  says,!  "  we  learn  merely 
by  rote  that  three  and  four  are  seven,  and  then  proceed  upon  this 
seven  just  as  if  we  actually  knew  that  three  and  four  were  equal  to 
seven,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  inner  truth  of  this  seven  is  not 
in  us ;  for  we  have  not  that  foundation  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
which  only  can  make  the  empty  word  a  truth  to  us." 

But  granting  that  I  can  inwardly  see  the  picture  of  the  sti^ment 
that  8+4  =  7  in  marks,  peas,  ko.,  can  I  have  the  same  sort  of  visible 
basis  within  me  when  I  would  add  59+76=135;  or,  rather, 
3567+4730=8306?  Are  all  such  operations  as  these  last  then 
destitute  of  intuition  ?  that  is,  are  they  all  actually  empty  words  and 
unintelligent  labor  ? 

*  Pt  1,  p.  16,  Sic  ,  p.  61,  Sec,       t  n>.,  p.  66.       I  **Bote  Gertrude  l^eaehee  her  Children." 
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Sec^  alwajB  change,  as  the  nature  of  the  object  changes  which  is  thus 
used ;  and  by  this  permanence  of  the  one,  and  constant  change  of 
the  other,  there  will  be  established  in  the  child's  mind  the  abstract 
idea  of  number ;  that  is,  a  definite  consciousness  of  the  relations  of 
more  or  fewer,  independently  of  the  objects  which  are  set  before  him 
as  being  more  or  fewer."* 

Thus  far  Pestalozzi  adheres  to  the  method  in  which  arithmetic 
had  always  been  begun,  in  a  manner  strictly  accordant  with  nature. 
Counting  had  been  taught  by  beans,  &c.,  and  especially  on  the 
fingers.  '^You  can  count  that  on  your  fingers"  is  an  old 
proverb. 

He  now,  however,  proceeds  further,  to  artificial  school-apparatus 
for  intuition.  He  and  his  fellow-teacher,  ErUsi,  prepared  some  ^  intu- 
itional tables "  for  this  purpose.  In  the  first,  the  numbers  from  one 
to  ten  are  separated  by  marks :  a  I  in  the  upper  horizontal  row,  II 
below  it,  and  so  on,  down  to  ten  such  marks  for  ten.  And  175 
pages  were  occupied  with  exercises  to  be  taught  upon  these  marks. 

The  second  intuitional  table  is  in  the  form  of  a  square,  divided 
into  ten  times  ten  small  squares.  The  ten  squares  in  the  upper  hori- 
zontal row  are  not  divided ;  those  in  the  second  are  halved  by  a  per- 
pendicular line;  those  of  the  third  are  divided  into  thirds  by  two 
such  lines ;  and  so  on,  to  the  last,  which  is  divided  into  ten  parts  by 
nine  perpendicular  lines. 

The  second  intuitional  table  is  properly  followed  by  the  third  in 
the  second  part  of  the  ^^Intuitional  TluoryP  It  is  a  large  square, 
divided  into  ten  rows  of  ten  small  squares.  The  first  of  the  first  hori- 
zontal row  is  undivided,  the  second  halved  by  a  horizontal  line,  the 
third  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  horizontal  lines,  and  so  on  to 
the  tenth.  The  ten  squares  of  the  first  perpendicular  row  are  divided 
in  the  same  way  by  perpendicular  lines,  and  the  other  squares  are 
divided  both  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  (corresponding 
with  a  multiplication  table,)  according  to  their  order,  in  a  perpen- 
dicular and  a  horizontal  row.  Thus  the  hundredth  small  square, 
diagonally  opposite  that  which  is  not  divided  at  all,  is  thus  divided 
into  ten  times  the  smaller  squares,  of  which  each  is  a  thousandth  of 
the  large  one. 

The*second  table,  preceding  this,  consists  of  thirty-six  pairs  of 
parallel  lines,  equal  in  length  but  divided  differently.  The  pair  A 
and  B,  for  instance,  are  divided  by  points  into  six  equal  parts;  but, 
besides  this,  A  is  divided  into  halves  and  B  into  thirds ;  the  former 
into  twice  three-sixths,  and  the  latter  into  three  times  two- sixths. 

*  Pettaloxzi,  preface  to  part  2  of  his  ^'IntuUional  Theory  qf  the  Rdatione  t^  Nmrnbere^** 
{AneehamatgeieAre  der  Zahlenverhmniee.) 
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For  the  me&od  of  using  these  intuitional  tables  in  inBtruction,  I 
refer  to  Pestalozzi's  "^EUmtntory  Books;'  and  to  Von  Ttirk's  "  Letters 
from  Munehei^Bucksee^'*  I  shall  here  only  offer  a  few  obeervations 
on  them. 

By  means  of  these  tables  it  was  sought  to  elucidate  to  the  children 
the  four  ground-  rules,  fractions^  and  the  rule  of  three,  even  algebra- 
ically. In  particular,  every  number  was  considered  as  composed  of 
<mes,  and  was  referred  to  ones  as  its  elementary  parts.  And  this  was 
done  not  only  at  first  to  facilitate  a  clear  understanding,  but  in  sub- 
sequent parts  of  arithmetic,  and  even  to  a  wearisome  extent.  Instead 
of  seven,  ^ seven  times  one"  was  used;  and  again,  ''One  is  the 
seventh  part  of  seven."  And  thus  were  composed  so  many  strange, 
wordy  problems;  as  ''Three  times  half  of  two,  and  six  times  the 
seventh  part  of  seven,  are  how  many  times  the  fourth  part  of 

lbur?"t 

Pestalozzi  should  undoubtedly  have  the  credit  of  calling  attention, 
by  his  ^^Elementary  Books^^  to  the  visual  element  of  arithmetic,  which 
had  previously  been  almost  entirely  neglected  in  the  schools.  Since 
that  time,  this  element  has  been  much  used  for  primary  instruction, 
and  as  a  means  of  laying  a  foundation  by  the  use  of  the  senses  for 
subsequent  insight.  But  at  present,  most  of  the  arithmetics  of  the 
Pestalozzian  school  vary  much  from  this  excessive  use  of  the  senses, 
as  is  shown  by  their  books  of  examples. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  limits  to  the  use  of  the  intuitional  facul- 
ties. Pestalozzi  exceeded  these  in  various  ways;  as  in  the  line 
divided  into  ninety  parts,  and  a  square  divided  into  ninety  rectangles, 
which  we  find  in  his  ^Elementary  Books^  What  eye  would  dis- 
tinguish, in  his  third  table,  between  the  square  divided  into  nine 
times  ten  rectangles,  and  that  divided  into  ten  times  ten,  next  after  it  ? 

The  necessity  of  actual  intuition  at  the  beginning  of  arithmetic  also 
led  Pestalozzi  into  an  error.  "  When,*'  he  8ays,J  "  we  learn  merely 
by  rote  that  three  and  four  are  seven,  and  then  proceed  upon  this 
seven  just  as  if  we  actually  knew  that  three  and  four  were  equal  to 
seven,  we  deceive  ourselves,  and  the  inner  truth  of  this  seven  is  not 
in  us ;  for  we  have  not  that  foundation  in  the  evidence  of  our  senses 
which  only  can  make  the  empty  word  a  truth  to  us." 

But  granting  that  I  can  inwardly  see  the  picture  of  the  stioement 
that  8  4-4  =  7  in  marks,  peas,  &c.,  can  I  have  the  same  sort  of  visible 
basis  within  me  when  I  would  add  694-76=135;  or,  rather, 
.3567 4- 4739  =  8306?  Are  all  such  operations  as  these  last  then 
destitute  of  intuition  ?  that  is,  are  they  all  actually  empty  words  and 
unintelligent  labor  ? 

•  PL  1,  p.  16,  dec  ,  p.  51,  &C.       UbTpTS       |  »^oio  Qertrude  Teaekea  her  OUUrtn," 
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These  considerations  may  enable  us  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate 
and  itpplication  of  the  use  of  intuition.  It  is  intended  to  assist  the 
work  of  the  understanding,  by  representations  which  the  eye  will  easily 
take  in  and  the  mind  will  easily  retain ;  and  to  facilitate  the  compre- 
hension of  numbers  and  their  relations  to  each  other,  and  afterward 
the  methods  of  operating  in  agreement  with  the  ideas  thus  received. 
If  the  intuitional  powers  have  fulfilled  their  task,  and  if  a 'correct 
understanding  has  been  attained  in  the  small  matters  at  first  studied, 
the  pupil  may  boldly  proceed  to  greater  numbers — to  numbers  so 
great  that  intuition  can  not  deal  with  them  at  all.  Thus,  the 
scholar's  intuition  on  the  subject  of  fractions  may  carry  him,  for 
instance,  at  furthest,  to  the  subdivision  of  a  line  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  and  to  their  designation  in  their  various  different  ways,  as 
2x12;  8X8;  4x6;  6x4;  8X3;  arid  12x2.  By  means  of 
such  a  line  as  this  a  clear  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  fractions  of  different  denominators ;  as,  for  instance,  that  A  =if = 
f =i=-}-  or  that  •}i=-J,  Ac  But  the  eye  is  not  capable  of  taking 
in  Pestalozzi^s  line  subdivided  into  ten  times  ten  portions.  In  this 
case  the  understanding  has  to  assist  the  eye  much  more  than  the  eye 
the  understanding. 

We  have  seen  that  instruction  in  arithmetic  has  always  commenced 
with  visual  intuition,  and  that  Pestalozzi  endeavored  to  erect  this 
natural  proceeding  into  a  method — a  system  which  should  proceed  frofn 
a  right  beginning  to  a  right  end,  in  a  right  manner.  With  this 
design  he  published  his  ^^Elementary  Books  "  and  Intuitional  Tables. 
And  yet,  the  numerous  and  even  excessive  exercises  upon  these 
tables  had  really  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  arithmetic.  After  the 
pupil  had  completed  the  whole  of  these  exercises,  without  even 
knowing  the  Arabic  figures,  these  last  may  be  made  known  to  him 
*'  in  the  usual  manner,''*  and  their  value  as  dependent  on  their  places. 
After  this  comes  operations  with  figures. 

But  my  experience  has  been,  that  it  is  precisely  for  the  under- 
standing of  these  operations  that  intuition  is  most  necessary.  The 
tiresome,  inanimate  marks  of  the  Pestalozzian  tables  seem  to  me 
peculiarly  unsuitable  for  children,  who  rather  require  colored  or 
shiniu^  things,  such  as  will  easily  impress  their  fancy.  And  again,  if 
these  things  are  to  open  the  road  to  operations  with  figures,  they 
must  represent  not  mere  units,  but  must  be  adapted  to  the  decimal 
system — the  system  of  Arabic  figures.  I  made  use  of  counters; 
which,  if  properly  managed,  will  afford  much  assistance.f 

A  difference  must  be  made  between  numbers  and  figures.    The 

*  Ttirk,  101.       t  See  Appendix  III.  on  this  point 
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same  number  can  be  indicated  hj  very  different  figures;  as,  for 
instance, 

One.  Five.  Ten.  HundredL  ThouBand. 

a  ^  I  p  a 

I  V  X  C  M 

1  6  10  100  1000 

To  comprehend  the  wondrous  and  almost  magic  power  of  the  so- 
called  Arabic  figures,  it  is  only  necessary  to  work  the  same  example 
with  these  and  with  the  Greek  or  Roman  figures.*  The  example  in 
the  note  is  very  simple ;  the  difference  will  appear  more  evidently 
on  trying  even  a  very  moderately  large  example  in  "  long  division " 
with  the  Roman  figures.  And  if  there  is  such  a  difference  even  in  the 
elementary  part  of  arithmetic,  how  much  greater  will  it  be  in  more 
complicated  work ! 

In  later  times  this  written  arithmetic,  so  far  from  being  an  object 
of  admiration,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  so  violently  attacked  that 
mental  arithmetic  has  assumed  a  remarkable  predominance  over  it. 
A  teacher  wrote  a  little  work,  entitled  ^ITead  or  Thought-Arithmetic  ;  " 
in  which  written  arithmetic  was  almost  synonymous  with  "  mindless 
arithmetic"  This  reaction,  however,  was  quite  natural.  We  have 
already  seen  that  in  early  times  pupils  were  taught  only  the  opera- 
tions with  figures ;  that  they  only  learned  to  juggle  according  to  the 
rules  given  them,  and  did  not  even  know  how  they  arrived  at  the 
results  of  their  operations.  Schiller  objects  to  certain  authors  that 
^  language  did  their  thinking  and  wrote  their  poetry  for  them.'*  In 
like  manner  the  wonderful  decimal  system  thought  for  these  scholars, 
if  not  even  for  their  teachers  themselves. 

It  is  at  present  a  source  of  satisfaction,  that  by  mental  arithmetic 
this  juggling  business  is  to  be  brought  to  an  end.  And  for  cer- 
tainty's sake  it  is  strictly  forbidden  to  perform  the  mental  operations 
with  the  help  of  imaginary  figures,  this  being  really  identical  with 
written  arithmetic 

But  a  proper  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  latter ;  and  it  should  be 
remembered  how  soon  we  come  to  the  limits  of  mental  arithmetical 
operations  where  we  become  obliged  to  use  figures,  letters,  or  visible 
representatives  of  some  kind.  Many  persons  are  inclined  to  e^^eed 
these  limits,  even  by  force ;  and  imagine  that  by  the  most  compli- 
cated examples  in  mental  arithmetic  they  can  develop  the  scholar's 
capacity  to  the  utmost  extent.     But  a  skillful  mathematician  of 

"^^  (A)  (B) 

432)864(2       CCCCXXXII)DCCCXXXXXXIV(U 
This  Is  but  a  trWial  example  of  the  mairic  of  the  decimal  system ;  100^  florins  are  how 
niaoy  each  to  ten  men  1    Jiu. —10,000  florins.    The  fault  is  our  own  if  we  do  not  admire  such 
a  qritem. 

13 
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Berlin  bas  aaserted,  in  oontradictioii  to  these,  that  ^mental  arith- 
metic is  not  actually  an  exercise  of  the  understanding,  because  it 
requires  the  use  of  the  memory  exclusively.^  No  one  can  deny  this 
statement  as  to  the  use  of  the  memory ;  nor  that  those  virtuosos, 
vho  are  accustomed  to  exhibit  their  skill  in  mental  arithmetic,  are 
usually  of  very  trifling  capacity  in  other  matters. 

The  correct  belief  is  that  of  those  who,  like  Diesterweg  and  Stern, 
have  opposed  not  merely  the  earlier  mechanical  written  arithmetic, 
but  have  also  sought  to  penetrate  the  essential  principles  of  the 
mechanism  at  it,  and  to  make  their  pupils  understand,  so  that  the 
latter  might  make  use  of  written  arithmetic  with  the  same  clear 
comprehension  as  mental  arithmetic. 

It  was  seen  that  the  difference  between  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic consisted  chiefly  in  the  abbreviations  which  are  used  in  the 
latter.  But  the  pupil  readily  apprehends  the  briefer  processes  of  the 
latter,  when  explained  to  him  in  full  by  the  teacher.*  For  arith- 
metical instruction  is  concerned  with  the  explanation  of  abbreviations, 
from  the  elements  up  to  the  infinitesimal  calculus ;  with  marks  and 
formulas  invented  by  the  most  penetrating  mathematical  minds.  To 
the  pupil  these  appear  to  be  mere  magic  marks  and  formulas,  until 
he  is  made  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  their  production.  In  the 
higher  grades  of  the  study,  however,  the  pupil  may  be  accustomed  to 
the  purely  mechanical  use  of  many  algebraical  formulas  and  of  loga- 
rithms, in  the  same  way  in  which  the  mechanical  use  of  arithmetical 
figures  used  to  be  taught 

The  question  how  far  arithmetical  instruction  should  be  carried  in 
one  and  another  school,  is  in  some  cases  easy,  and  in  others  difiScult^ 
to  answer. 

For  elementary  schools,  Diesterweg  was  right  in  saying,  **  Every 
child  should  here  go  so  far  in  arithmetic  as  to  be  able  to  solve  readily 
in  writing  or  mentally  such  problems  as  he  will  meet  in  common 
life."  In  the  common  schools  there  should  be  no  prominent  eflbrts 
after  isolated  distinction  in  any  department. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  fix  a  limit  for  arithmetical  instruction 
in  the  burgher  schools,  because  these  schools  are  of  very  various 
characters,  according  to  circumstances.  The  general  future  occupa- 
tion of  the  children  who  attend  the  burgher  schools  has  particularly 
great  influence  in  this  respect. 

By  examining  a  large  number  of  school  programmes,  from  various 
parts  of  Germany,  I  have  found  that  at  present  most  of  the  gymnasia 
proceed  to  about  the  same  extent  in  mathematical  instruction. 

The  Prussian  ordinance  on  examinations,  of  1834,  requires  *'Thor- 

*  For  an  example  sm  Appendix  IV. 
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oughness  in  the  theory  of  the  powers  and. roots  in  progressions,  and 
also  in  the  elements  of  algebra  and  geometrj*  plane  and  solid; 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  combinations  and  the  binomial  theorenx; 
&cility  in  managing  equations  of  the  first  and  second  degree,  and  in 
the  use  of  logarithms ;  a  practiced  knowledge  of  plane  trigonometry ; 
and  especially  a  clear  comprehension  of  the  connection  of  all  the 
propositions  in  the  whole  system  of  lessons/' 

A  hundred  years  before,  in  a  Prussian  ordinance  of  1735,  no 
methodical  knowledge  was  required,  even  of  gymnasium  graduates.f 

On  the  question  whether  the  gymnasium  course  should  also 
include  conic  sections  and  spherical  trigonomety,  opinions  differ. 
Only  the  teachers  of  two  gymnasia  declare  for  instruction  in  the 
infinitesimal  calculus,  while  others  are  decidedly  opposed  to  it,  and 
certainly  with  entire  propriety.  Pupils  of  distinguished  mathematical 
talents  should  follow  their  mathematical  course  further,  at  the  uni- 
versity or  at  the  polytechnic  school.J 

There  is  no  study  where  so  urgent  a  warniug  is  needed  against  the 
overstimulas  of  the  scholars  as  in  mathematics.  It  is  known  that, 
in  Pestalozzi^s  institution,  Schraid's  influence  caused  this  department 
to  occupy  a  disj^roportionate  space,  and  pushed  every  thing  else  into 
the  background.  The  children  were  also  experimented  on ;  and  were 
encouraged  to  exercise  exhibitions  of  arithmetical  skill,  in  the  same 
manner  as  injudicious  gymnastic  instructors  quite  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  art,  and  instruct  their  pupils  in  rope-dancing,  for  the 
sake  of  exhibiting  their  own  skill  in  the  skill  of  their  scholars.  Tq- 
teach  the  infinitesimal  calculus  in  a  gymnasium  is  a  similar  excess. 

No  teacher  should  ever  seek,  by  excessive  stimulation,  to  spur  on 
his  pupils  to  an  unnatural  point  of  attainment,  which  most  of  them 
can  never  reach.  If  a  few  of  them  reach  the  desired  summit,  they 
usually  retain  their  place  on  the  peak  of  their  intellectual  Mont  6)anc 
only  a  very  short  time,  and  by  the  most  violent  exertions.  When 
the  teacher  ceases  his  efibrts,  or  they  leave  school,  they  throw  aside 
the  study  in  disgust;  and,  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  nature,  the 
excitement  is  succeeded  by  a  relaxation.  The  teacher  should  be 
contented  and  pleased,  if  his  pupils  attain  to  some  little  excess  of 
knowledge,  doing  so  under  healthy  natural  incentives,  not  too  great 

*  The  ordiuftiica  of  1812  prescribed  the  fimt  six  and  the  eleTenth  and  twelfth  bookf  of 
Eoclid. 

t  Bee  Prof.  Lents,  in  the  >* Annual  Report  en  the  Roffd  Frederie-OoBege,  at  KSnigeberg," 
iJahreeberieht  Hber  dae  Konigl.  Priedriche-KoOegium^  in  Klfnigeberg ,)  1637. 

t  The  mathematicel  inatruclion  at  the  acbools  of  arte  and  tradea,  and  polytechnic  aehools, 
la  meant  to  determine  the  future  practical  ability  in  mathematics ;  that  in  the  gymnasia, 
rather  the  formal  Itnowledge  of  it.    The  former,  therefore,  reqaires  a  bifher  degree  of  skill  ia . 
the  pupil,  which  also  must  be  based  upon  a  scientific  knowledge.    It  must  cultivate  the  nols 
of  the  study  to  develop  it. 
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for  their  faculties ;  if  they  gain  an  entirely  clear  understanding  and 
entire  facility  in  the  study  up  to  this  point  What  has  been  thus 
acquired  is  not  easily  forgotten  afler  the  school-years ;  and,  even  if 
he  goes  no  further  with  that  study,  he  will  always  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  knowledge,  which,  if  his  teacher  was  intelligent  and  judi- 
cious, can  not  easily  fail  him. 

I  c^n  not  resist  quoting  a  case  given  by  Diesterweg,  to  illustrate 
what  I  have  ssad  about  excessive  stimulation  of  scholars.  In  speaking 
of  de  Lnspc,  principal  of  a  private  institution  at  Wiesbaden,  he  calls 
him  a  natural  genius  in  didactics,  who  **  accomplishes  extraordinary 
things  by  the  help  of  enthusiasm.  For,"  he  continues,  *Ms  it  not 
praiseworthy  and  instructive,  even  if  on  other  accounts  to  be  dis- 
approved of,  to  see  girls  of  twelve  occupying  themselves,  with  genuine 
delight,  with  mathematical  constructions,  and,  without  assistance, 
solving  problems  which  any  one  would  admit  to  be  difficult  for  that 
age.  Many  instances,*'  Diesterweg  continues,  '^  have  occurred  in  de 
Laspe^s  school,  to  show  with  what  enthusiasm  an  energetic  teacher  can 
fill  his  scholars.  I  will  relate  one.  High  Mining  Councilor  E.,* 
during  a  visit  to  the  institution,  at  the  invitation  of.de  Lasp^,  gave 
out  to  the  boys  and  girls  a  geometrical  problem.  AH,  great  and 
small,  teachers  and  scholars,  went  to  work  on  it.  No  one  discovered 
the  solution.  Thus  passed  the  first  day.  On  the  next,  all  went 
early  to  work  on  it  again,  but  in  vain.  De  Lasp6  endeavored  to 
renew  the  enthusiasm  of  the  school,  but  no  one  found  out  the  solu- 
tion. A  dull  feeling  of  weariness  and  despair  came  over  the  whole 
institution.  Nothing  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way.  The  honor 
of  tiie  institution  seemed  to  be  at  stake ;  de  Lasp6  worked,  and  begun 
and  ended  his  efforts  in  bad  humor.  On  the  fourteenth  day  he  held 
an  evening  devotional  exercise  for  encouragement,  and  prayed  that 
God  would  strengthen  him  and  the  members  of  his  institution  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  What  was  the  result  ?  At  about  three  in 
the  morning,  a  boy,  in  his  night-clothes,  ran  to  de  Lasp^^s  bedside ;  he 
had  discovered  it.  De  Lasp6  sprang  up  and  struck  a  light ;  the  boy 
went  through  his  operation.  It  was  right !  The  whole  house  was 
called  together  on  the  instant,  and  the  triumph  made  known.  De 
Lasp^  was  a  pedagogical  genius.'^    So  far  Diesterweg. 

But  does  de  Laspo,  according  to  this  account,  really  deserve  the 
name  of  a  pedagogical  genius  f  Does  a  teacher  deserve  that  name, 
who  inspires  girls  of  twelve  with  a  truly  unnatural  passion  for  mathe- 
matics ?  a  man  who,  when  his  whole  institution  has  fallen  into  a  dull 
weariness  and  despair  because  neither  he  nor  any  body  else  in  it  can 
solve  a  problem  which  a  stranger  has  happened  to  propose  to  them, 

•  Kramer.    See  "/7.  Pe»talotzt\"  by  A.  D.,  (A.  l>ieBterweg,)p.  23. 
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makes  this  foolish  despair  the  subject  of  an  appeal  to  God  at  a& 
evening-prayer  ?  And  do  not  the  question,  '*  What  was  the  result  ?  ** 
and  the  answer,  that  a  boy  discovered  the  solution — do  not  these 
constitute  a  pietistical  statement  of  a  providential  answer  to  prayer  f 
The  ^  honor  of  the  institution,  which  seemed  at  stake,*'  is  rescued,  it 
is  true ;  but  what  honor  ?  So  far  as  this  story  goes,  I  can  see  in  de 
Lasp^  only  a  restless  pedagogical  zealot,*  who  urges  his  pupils  to  an 
unnatural  mental  over-exertion,  by  especial  use  of  the  spur  of  vanity ; 
who  makes  fanatics  of  them.  No  more  monitory  warning  could  be 
given  of  an  over-excitement  calculated  to  destroy  all  childlike  char- 
acter. Let  the  reader  only  transplant  himself  in  imagination  into  the 
despairing,  brooding,  and  study — the  abominable  fourteen  days'  rest* 
lessness  and  excitement—of  these  teachers  and  poor  children,  thus 
hunted  to  the  death,  as  it  were,  by  their  own  vanity. 

All  this  seeking  ended  at  last  in  the  Eureka  of  a  boy.  But  the 
efforts  made  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  together  show  clearly  how 
the  inventive  method  ought  never  to  be  abused ;  or,  rather,  they 
show  no  particular  method  was  used  here  at  all.  The  teacher  of  a 
science  or  art  ought  to  know,  and  be  able  to  do,  what  his  pupils  are 
placed  under  his  care  to  learn ;  how  otherwise  could  he  teach  them  ? 
No  blind  man  is  calculated  to  be  a  guide. 

Diesterweg  visited  de  Lasp6  in  1817,  and  accompanied  him  and 
his  pupils  in  a  pedestrian  excursion  to  the  Johannisberg  in  the  Rhein- 
gau.  In  passing  through  that  region,  whase  beauty,  famous  from 
ancient  times,  has  attracted  to  it  such  a  multitude  of  travelers,  to  view 
the  mighty  stream',  its  vineyards  and  peaceful  towns,  with  the  wooded 
mountain  in  the  background,  the  reader  will  fancy  how  delighted 
teachers  and  scholars  must  have  been.  But  he  will  deceive 
himself. 

They  had  to  take  much  more  care  not  to  get  lost  while  they  were 
at  work  upon  some  lessons  that  required  their  whole  attention.  Dies- 
terweg relates  in  particular  the  «following :  '^In  walking,  algebraic 
problems  were  given  out  and  solved,  for  several  hours  at  a  time ; 
scholars  as  well  as  teachers  proposing  them.  At  evening,  at  the 
inn,  after  supper,  they  *•  made  language,'  to  use  the  technical  term ; 
that  is,  de  Lasp6  discussed  the  laws  of  language  with  the  pupils  for 
several  hours,  no  one  showing  fatigue  or  weariness.  What  would 
our  boys  say  to  this  ?  I  must  publicly  confess  that  I  never  saw  any 
where  so  much  enjoyment,  so  much  pleasure  in  independent  thinking 
and  investigation." 

Such  "  enjoyment "  reminds  me  of  the  Dance  of  Death  at  Basle. 

*  I  jodfe  only  by  thit  ttoiy,  for  I  know  notbiof  ftirther  of  d«  Laapi  lufflcient  to  found  wm. 
opinion. 
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NOTE. 

C0UKTSB8  nr  Elbhxhtabt  AiuTHiaEno. — I  nsed  white  and  yellow  counterBi  of 
different  sizes.  The  smallest  white  ones  were  units,  larger  ones  tens,  and  still 
larger  ones  hnndreds.  To  these  I  added  four  yellow  sixes;  the  smallest  for 
thousands,  and  larger  ones  fbr  ten  thousands,  hundred  thousands,  and  millions. 
I  did  not  immedintoly  go  any  further.*  The  units  served  all  the  purposes  for 
which  heans,  marks,  &c.,  have  been  used ;  as,  practice  in  couoting,  division  into 
equal  and  unequal  parts,  &c. 

In  teaching  written  arithmetic,  I  found  the  following  use  of  counters  very  con- 
▼enient  The  children  of  ftom  six  to  eight  years  old  usually  knew  as  much  about 
money  as  that,  for  instance,  four  pfennigs  made  a  krenzer,  and  six  kreuzem  a 
nechser.  I  took  advantage  of  this  actual  experience  of  theirs  to  base  my  instruc- 
tions. After  they  had  learned  sufficiently  well  to  count  with  the  unit  counters,  I 
said,  *^  Just  as  the  large  sechaer  is  worth  six  little  krenzers,  so  is  one  larger  counter 
worth  ten  small  ones ;  so  we  will  call  the  large  one  a  ten.  Then  I  put  with  the 
ten  nine  more  ones,  successively,  and  so  taught  them  to  count  from  ten  to  nine- 
teen ;  then  I  added  a  tenth  one,  and  changed  the  ten  ones  for  a  second  ten,  and 
ealled  the  two  tens  twenty.  In  the  same  way  I  went  on  to  ten  tens.  Now,  just 
fs  ten  ones  is  a  ten,  so  are  ten  tens  a  hundred ;  which  is  agun  represented  by  a 
larger  counter.  On  these  exercises  there  may  be  constant  exercises ;  such  as,  How 
many  ones  in  two,  three,  Ac,  tons  f  How  many  ones,  or  tens,  in  one  hundred! 
Then  count  out  ten  times  ten  ones,  and  then  substitute  ten  tens,  to  the  same 
value. 

By  using  the  counters  on  the  table,  the  writing  and  reading  of  figures  will  be 
easily  learned.  It  must  only  be  remembered  that  the  ones  stand  in  the  first  place 
to  the  right,  the  tens  next,  &c.  Then  two  ones  may  be  laid  down,  then  three 
lens,  then  a  hundred,  and  lastly,  at  the  extreme  left,  a  thousand.  Then  the  pupils 
may  be  taught  to  read  them  off,  thus :— Two ;  thirty ;  thirty-two ;  one  hundred; 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two ;  one  thousand ;  one  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two. 

Writing  the  figures  connects  itself  very  naturally  with  these  exercises.  Sup' 
poking  the  children  can  write  the  Arabic  figures,  they  m&y  bo  told  that  they  must 
be  written  exactly  as  the  counters  lie  on  the  tabic ;  that  the  first  figure  to  the  right 
represents  ones,  just  as  the  first  counters  to  the  right  do ;  the  next  tens,  <&c.  The 
figures  should  at  first  be  written  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  at  first  ex- 
plfuned ;  beginning  with  the  units.t 

It  can  now  easily  be  made  dear  what  is  the  use  of  the  cipher  in  written  arith- 
metic. Let  the  pupil  first  lay  down  twenty-one  in  counters ;  two  tens  and  a  unit. 
But,  ask  him  how  will  he  express  two  tens  and  no  unit  ?  There  must  be  a  sign  to 
show  that  there  is  no  unit.  I  took,  for  this  purpose,  small  round  white  pieces  of 
pasteboard,  which  I  put  wherever  there  was  no  figure,  whether  in  the  place  of 
units,  tens,  hundreds,  <&c.  If  it  be  required  to  lay  down  802,  the  child  placed 
two  ones,  a  cipher  for  no  tens,  and  three  hnndreds. 

The  orderly  placing  of  the  counters,  the  reading  off  of  the  number,  and  the 
writing  of  it  should  proceed  together.  If  there  are  several  pupils,  there  may  be 
a  division  of  labor;  some  laying  down  counters  and  others  writing,  and  then  each 
heading  off  the  work  of  the  other. 

In  this  way  the  children  will  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  decimal  system,  and  of 
the  profound  wisdom  with  which  the  ancient  Hindoos  arranged  their  figures  by 
iL|    But  the  counters  can  be  farther  used  in  explaining  the  ground-rules,  espe- 

*  It  would  be  well  to  tiave  I,  10, 103,  lOOU  priuted  od  the  counters;  and  on  the  other  side  I, 
X,  C,  M,  according  to  their  value. 

.  t  The  Roman  letters  00  the  counters  can  be  easily  used  so  as  to  show  the  value  of  a  figure, 
one.  for  instance,  in  different  places. 

;lt  was  not  the  Arabs,  bat  the  Hindoo*-as  was  ahready  stated—who  Invented  the  decimal 
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ciallj  addition  and  multiplication,  Under  the  oolamnB  of  eonnten  lay  a  rule,  for 
4he  line,  under  wMch  to  place  the  sum.  If  the  units  add  up  to  12,  diange  ten  of 
them  for  a  ten,  pat  it  witii  the  column  of  tens,  and  put  the  remainder  of  %  under 
the  units,  and  so  on.  When  with  the  aid  of  the  counters  the  children  have 
learned  to  count,  the  dedmal  system,  writing  and  reading  ilgnros,  and  a  more  or 
less  dear  knowledge  of  the  four  ground-rules,  the  counters  should  be  gradually 
disused.*    They  might  be  afterward  used  again  in  explaining  dedmal  fractions. 

EzFLAHATioir  OF  TBB  UsvAL  Abbbxyiatsd  Procsssbs  IN  WnriTKir  Axrrmcrnc. — 
I  will  iUostrate  by  a  few  examples  what  is  said  in  the  text  of  the  means  by  which 
our  teachers  may  endeavor  to  expliun  written  multiplication  and  division.  For 
instance,  the  example  in  multiplication,  6xllB56,  may  be  worked  in  three  differ- 
ent ways,  as  follows  i-^ 


a. 

h. 

e. 

11366(6 

11356(6 

11856(6 

68180  • 

86 

60000 

800 

6000 

1800 

1800 

6000 

800 

60000 

86 

68186  68186 

The  first,  a.,  is  the  common  abbreviated  form ;  h,  and  e.  give  the  solution  at 
length,  as  it  ought  to  and  must  be  worked,  before  the  abbreviated  mode.  For  the 
solution  of  0.,  we  will  suppose  a  case.  Six  brothers  inherit  each  11856  florins, 
What  is  the  entire  sum!  The  multiplicand  consists  of  one  ten  thousand,  one 
thousand,  &c.,  down  to  six  units.  Each  hdr  will  have  one  ten  thousand,  in  all 
sixty  thousand ;  also  one  thousand,  in  all  six  thousand ;  and  so  on ;  lastly,  each 
will  receive  six  units,  in  all  thirty-six.  Add  these  products  together,  and  you 
will  have  68186.  The  example  b,  is  entirely  similar  to  example  6.,  except  that 
here  the  multiplication  begins  with  the  units,  as  in  the  abbreviated  mode.  The 
latter  will  become  clear  by  comparison  with  b.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  thf 
abbreviation  consists  in  this :  that  the  product  of  each  separate  place  is  not  written 
down  in  ftill ;  but  that,  when  for  instance  the  product  of  the  ones  furnishes  teus, 
they  are  kept  in  mind  and  added  to  the  product  of  the  tens,  &c, ;  so  that  the  ad- 
cUtions  in  example  5.  are  performed  in  the  mind.  Thus,  6X6=36=3  tens  and  6 
units,  which  last  are  put  in  the  units'  place  in  the  product.  Then,  6X5  tens =80 
tens,  which  with  8  tens  ftom  the  first  product  makes  88  tons,  or  8  hundred  and 
three  ones,  which  remainder  put  in  the  tens'  place  in  the  product ;  and  so  on. ' 

The  pupil  can  thus  be  shown'  that  the  abbreviated  operation  in  example  a.  must 
begin  from  the  lowest  place,  so  that  the  overplus  frx)m  each  place  may  be  carried 
to  a  higher. 

system  and  the  wroiif  ly-named  Arabic  figures.    Whwt  other  mathematical  discovery  can  be 
eom]>ared  with  this  1    See  Whewetl,  I.,  191. 

'  Id  the  arithmetics  of  Dteeterweg,  Stern,  Ac.,  other  modes  of  making  numbers  visible  are 
used.  As  to  eouDters,  the  question  is,  whether  they  can  be  used  in  schools  for  a  laiye  num- 
ber of  popils.  Herr  EbersbeiYer,  of  the  Altorf  Seminary,  advises  to  fit  up  a  large  blackboard 
with  parallel  horizontal  ledges  or  gutters  of  tin,  in  which  large  counters  may  be  set  up,  as 
letters,  Ac,  are  set  up  in  using  the  board  to  teach  reading,  &o.  Dr.  Mager  remarks,  In  his 
treatise  "Om  the  Method  in  Mathematiee,"  {Ueber  die  Method  der Mathematikn)  that  he  has 
used  counters  In  teaching.  He  says,  (p.  zviil.,)  "  The  second  stage  brings  in  the  decimal  sys- 
tern,  first  with  coanters  and  then  with  figures.  The  smallest  counters  represent  units,  a  larg- 
er  siae  tens,  the  largest  hundreds.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  see  how  the  children  can  use  the  connt- 
ers  to  add,  maltiply,  subtract,  and  divide.  When  they  can  work  both  with  counters  and  men- 
tally, nothing  is  easier  than  to  work  the  same  problems  in  figures ;  the  greater  convenience 
of  the  written  method  induces  the  children  to  learn  it  quickly." 
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If  the  abbreviated  mode  of  mnltiplication  has  been  mechamosllj  learned,  stili 
more  has  the  abbreviated  mode  of  dividing  '*  over  the  line."  In  tlds,  great  heapa 
of  flgares  are  oarefally  piled  up  together,  and  a  mbtake  in  the  eonstmction 
would  cause  an  error.  Take,  for  example,  78604-12=655.  The  work  is  done 
thus:  write  the  dividend  and  the  line  at  the  right  hand;  write  the  divi> 
sor,  12,  under  78 ;  ask  not  how  many  twelves  in  78,  but  how  many  ones 
in  seven.  Tiy  with  seven  times;  7X12=84,  it  does  not  go;  then  with  6;  it 
will  go ;  write  6  at  the  right  of  the  line ;  six  times  one  from  seven  leaves  one, 
which  write  over  the  seven ;  then  say,  twice  6  is  18,  from  18  leavea  6,  which  place 
over  the  8.  Now  make  another  divisor  hy  writing  1  under  8,  and  another  2  next 
the  2,  under  6,  and  make  66  the  next  dividend.  Then,  1  in  6  6  times ;  write  5  at 
the  right  of  the  6  in  the  quotient ;  6  times  1  fh>m  6  leavea  1,  which  write  over  the 
upper  6 ;  then,  twice  5  is  10,  from  16  leaves  6.  Then  remove  the  divisor  along 
again ;  and  say,  1  in  6  5  times,  5  from  6  leaves  1,  twice  5  is  10, 10  from  10  loaves 
nothing ;  and  set  the  second  5  at  the  right  hand  in  the  quotient.  As  the  numbers 
are  used,  they  are  struck  out.  There  is  not  the  least  effort  to  understand  the 
work.  When  it  ia  completed  it  is  proved  by  multiplication ;  and,  if  wrong,  there 
ia  no  intelligent  endeavor  to  find  the  error,  but  the  operation  is  to  be  repeated. 
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X.   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

(Tramhtod  from  RaonMr^s  ^HUUirf  tf  P^dagcgf,"  for  the  Aoierican  Jouraol  of  EdiiMtion.l 


Physical  Education  includes, 

1.  Care  of  the  health. 

2.  Inuring  to  endurance  and  want. 

3.  Training  in  doing;  in  hodily  activity.     Gyninastics.* 

4.  Training  of  the  senses,  especially  of  the  eye  and  ear. 

I.   OABC   or  THK   BKALTB.t 

The  realists  have  paid  especial  attention  to  the  care  of  the  health ; 
such  as  Montaigne,  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Rousseau. 

At  a  later  period,  Hufeland^s  ^Art  of  Preserving  Life "  has  had 
much  reputation.  Much  of  what  he  says  relates  to  people  whose 
nerves  are  disordered  by  overexertion,  and  is  useful  for  the  recovery 
of  such. 

Care  of  health  includes,  first,  diet  The  most  harmful  food  had 
become  even  customary  among  us,  old  and  young ;  and  it  was  at  a 
late  date  that  we  b^an  to  examine  the  operation  even  of  the  most 
usual  articles  of  diet  The  temperance  sodeties,  for  instance,  have 
come  out  all  at  once  against  brandy,  and  its  numerous  family.  All 
such  measures  have  influenced  the  diet  of  the  young,  but  have  not 
had  a  thorough  operation  on  it  Who  does  not  know  how  many 
parents  now  give  their  young  children  coffee  every  day ;  and  how 
extensively  the  children  drink  tea. 

Warnings  enough  can  not  be  given  against  the  frequenting  of  the 
stomach-destroying  confectionery-shops.^  Another  fact  of  the  same 
kind  is  the  sight  of  even  boys  walking  about  with  tobacco-pipes  and 
cigars  in  their  mouths.§ 

Clothing. — Rousseau,  and  the  Philanthropinists,  his  followers,  were 
the  first  who  declared  war  against  unsuitable  modes  of  clothing 

*  Bacon,  in  a  aeetion  on  Athleties,  nya,  **  Endurance,  both  of  actiTe  exertion  and  of  ■uftr- 
Inf.  Conctituenta  of  actlye  ezertton,  atrength,  and  quickneat ;  endarinf  aafferinf  ia  eitbar 
patience  under  Indigence  or  fortitude  in  pain."    (De  Augm.  Scient,  4, 2^  113.) 

1 1  have  aiready  treated  of  tlie  education  of  the  youngeat  chiidren. 

:  Thia  evil  increaaea  in  Berlin,  every  year.  In  the  time  of  the  Taming  aocietlea,  therefore* 
they  and  the  cake-balcera  were  utterly  at  variance. 

i  And  have  any  good  reaiilta  fnllowtd  from  the  effbrta  of  the  health-police  agalnat  the  aale 
of  opium-cigara,  for  inatanee,  which  were  openly  vended  at  the  Frankfort  iair  1  Woe  to  all 
people  who  learn  to  love  that  poiaou ! 
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children*  The  Turners  introduoed  an  appropriate,  convenient, 
and  healthful  costume;  and  endeavored  at  the  same  time  to  op- 
pose the  fooh'sh  vanity  of  a  change  of  fashions.  I  shall  say  noth- 
ing at  all  of  the  fashions  as  prevailing  among  women.  To  appear 
new  is  always  the  thing  sought  after,  even  if  a  new  mon- 
strosity is  the  result  The  sense  of  beauty  seldom  betrays,  but 
yet  we  have  seen  the  hoop-petticoat  and  the  French  rococo  styie 
reappear. 

When  shall  we  cease  to  make  children  sleep  in  deep,  stupifying 
feather-beds,  and  in  unventilated  chambers  ? 

Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise,  says  the  old  proverb.  Excessive 
mental  labor  is  harmful  to  all,  especially  by  night,  and  is  utterly 
destructive  to  the  young,  and  most  of  all  when  drowsiness  is  kept 
away  by  coffee,  &c.  Such  a  course  results  in  a  truly  horrible  condi- 
tion of  overstimulation,  in  which  even  a  healthy  person  completely 
loses  control  over  himself. 

The  body  is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  How  do  those  desecrate 
that  temple,  whose  god  is  their  belly !  And  it  is  most  fearfully  defiled 
and  destroyed  by  the  withering  secret  sins  which  have  made  such 
fearful  progress  amongst  our  youth.  But  our  educators  do  little  to 
avert  the  evil — they  rather  pour  oil  upon  the  fire.  When,  to  the 
influence  of  stimulating  drinks,  excessive  eating,  hot  feather-beds,  we 
add  that  of  provocative  dances,  plays,  and  romances,  and  of  those 
indecent  pictures  which  make  such  deep  impressions  on  the  minds  of 
the  young,  and  destructively  stimulate  and  entice  during  waking  and 
sleep,  who  can  wonder  that  such  sins  gain  influence  over  our  youth, 
and  destroy  them,  soul  and  body  ?  Do  we  make  serious  efforts  to  pre- 
vent these  influences  ?  Do  we  not  rather  behold  them  with  indiffer- 
ence; arranging  the  dances  ourselves,  taking  the  children  to  the 
theaters  when  Kotzebue^s  and  other  loose  pieces  are  acted  ?  Is  it 
not  so? '  And  does  not  all  the  world  cry  out.  Pietism  !  if  any  one 
says  a  word  against  this  destruction  of  souls  ? 
.  But  the  question  has  been  asked,  almost  despairingly,  by  many, 
How  are  these  secret  sins  to  be  prevented  ?  First,  by  not  giving 
them  any  assistance  by  making  the  young  more  susceptible  to  them, 
by  rendering  them  morally  and  physically  weak  and  corrupt  And, 
second,  by  positive  discipline  and  strengthening  of  the  body.  The 
best  protection  of  all,  however,  is  an  education  in  the  fear  of  God ;  a 
means  which  may  avail  even  when  the  destruction  has  gsuned  a 
footing.  Those  who  are  corrupted  in  this  way  must  be  managed 
according  to  tlieir  peculiarities.  To  shameless  cowards  the  truth 
should  be  told,  that  their  habit  is  suicide ;  and  that,  if  they  go  ou  in 

*  eke  the  chapter  ou  him. 
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it,  they  have  already  lived  most  of  their  days.  The  sight  of  any  one 
who  has  become  idiotic  by  onanism  produces  a  powerful  effect  on 
•  boys.  There  are  also,  however,  cases  where  it  is  better  to  encourage, 
and  to  give  assurances  that,  upon  a  cessation  of  the  habit,  the  body 
will  become  strong  again,  though  on  that  condition  only. 

Lying  goes  hand  in  hand  with  this  devilish  secret  vice ;  and  bodily 
and  mental  filth,  and  atrophy. 

Lorinser's  article  "On  the  protection  of  health  in  the  schools"* 
directed  the  eyes  of  educators  to  the  startling  condition  of  the  health 
of  the  pupils  in  our  gymnasia.  It  was  asked.  What  are  the  universal 
sources  of  the  destructive  physical  condition  of  the  schools,  that  make 
their  pupils  die  faster  than  other  German  youth  ?  Lorinser  answered, 
The  evil  is  based  in  the  number  of  studies,  the  hours  of  instruction, 
and  the  home  labor. 

The  number  of  studies,  especially  since  real  studies  have  made  way 
into  the  gymnasia,  has  increased  since  that  time.  Still,  several  Prus- 
sian gymnasium  programmes  indicate  that  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction  was  as  great  formerly  as  now  ;  because  as  much  time  was 
devoted  to  their  fewer  studies  as  to  our  more  numerous  ones.  Thus 
the  reason  of  the  evil  should  n9t  be  found  in  the  number  of  hours  of 
instruction,. unless  we  answer  that  the  scholars  of  the  present  day  are 
less  capable  of  study  than  they  were  then.  Nor  should  the  number 
of  studies  be  blamed,  without  further  examination;  for  fewness  of 
studies  has  its  evils  too.  Ratich  taught  '^Only  one  thing  at  once. 
Nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  understanding  than  to  teach  many 
things  at  the  same  time ;  it  is  like  cooking  pap,  soup,  meat,  milk,  and 
fish  all  in  the  same  kettle,  at  once.  But  one  thing  should  be  taken 
up  in  order  after  another ;  and  only  when  one  has  been  properly 
attended  to  should  another  be  entered  upon.  A  single  author  should 
be  selected  for  each  language,  from  whom  it  should  be  learned. 
When  he  is  thoroughly  understood,  and  as  it  were  quite  swallowed 
down,  another  may  be  read.  Nothing  new  should  be  taken  up  until 
what  went  before  is  understood  quite  thoroughly,  and  to  entire  suffi- 
ciency." 

On  this  it  has  been  remarked, 

"Is  this  really  according  to  the  'course  of  nature?'  Would  it  be 
natural  to  eat  broth  alone,  or  fish  alone,  for  eight  months  together, 
and  even  longer,  as  Ratich's  pupils  studied  Terence  ?  Is  not  a  variety 
of  reading  matter,  as  in  Jacobs'  excellent  readers,  much  more  suitable 
to  it  ?    Just  as  we  never  eat  one  thing  alone,  but  bread  with  meat, 

•This  appeutd,  la  1896,  In  the  **B9rHn  Sbdieal  OaxttU^"  {BerUner  Medtdniteket 
Ztiiung.) 
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for  example,  it  should  be  the  care  of  the  teacher  not  t^  clog  his  pupils 
with  one  thing  forever.  And,  as  the  skillful  host  tries  to  furnish 
dishes  which  are  suitable  to  each  other,  and  which  by  their  very  con- 
nection  shall  conduce  alike  to  good  flavor  and  good  digestion,  so  should 
the  skillful  pedagogue  teach  the  same  pupils^  during  the  same  term, 
various  things,  such  as  will  serve  to  complete  each  other,  and  by 
whose  alternation  the  pupil  shall  remain  fresh,  not  satiated,  but  men- 
tally nourished  in  a  healthy  way/' 

A  judicious  interchange  of  studies  would  be  favored  even  by  Lor- 
inser ;  but  an  injudicious  one — consisting  merely  in  a  restless  changing 
from  one  thing  to  another,  without  ever  asking  whether  all  these 
single  studies  will  harmonize  together,,  and  become  one  complete 
whole  in  the  boy's  mind — ^such  an  interchange  I  shall,  of  course,  not 
need  to  discuss  at  all.  On  that  point  I  agree  wholly  with  Lorinser's 
complaints. 

But  the  chief  reason  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  the  mental  bad  con- 
dition of  the  pupils  seems  to  lie  less  in  the  multitude  than  in  the  ill- 
contrived  method  of  the  doing  of  the  school-work.  Many  things 
are  forced  upon  the  pupils  which  they  do  not  like;  especially  a  chilly, 
abstract  method  of  studying  language,  and  an  unnatural,  over-stimu- 
lated mode  of  mathematical  study  and  production.  Nor  is  this  the 
case  at  the  gymnasium  merely ;  the  evil  is  still  greater  in  the  lower 
schools.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  are  kept  away  from 
what  is  appropriate  for  them,  and  from  what  they  enjoy.  Such  a 
perverted  method  of  mental  stimulation  and  over-stimulation  must 
necessarily  destroy  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind. 

The  case  requires  particular  attention  where  each  teacher  in  a 
school  is  attentive  to  his  own  department  only,  and  makes  such 
requirements  upon  the  scholars  as  if  \hey  were  under  his  instruction 
only,  and  had  no  other  work  to  do.  Thus,  when  tlie  historical  teacher 
requires  of  them  to  learn  the  most  trifling  things,  such  as  innumerable 
dates ;  the  geographical  teacher,  the  smallest  towns  and  rivers,  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  unimportant  cities;  the  French  teacher, 
the  six  first  books  of  ^Tel4maqne  ;^^  or  the  Latin  teacher,  many  pages 
of  the  ^^Loci  Memoriales,^^  to  be  committed  to  memory;  when  the 
mathematical  teacher  spurs  them  forward  to  the  integral  calculus,  <!bc. ; 
in  such  a  case,  the  conscientious  scholar  must  indeed  succumb  to  the 
burden  of  ^home-labor,"  or  must  quite  give  up  conscientious 
work.* 

*Aaan  inatance  of  the  unremsonable  conduct  of  many  departmeot-teochen,  It  may  be 
mentioned  that,  io  a  certain  well-known  Institution,  the  teacher  of  mathematica  let  aa  much 
home-work  to  the  aoholara  to  do  aa  all  the  reat  of  the  teachers  together. 
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n.      INUEIMO  TO  ENDURANCE  AND  WANT. 

What  has  already  been  said  indicates  clearly  enough  that  nothing 
is  usually  done  in  this  direction  by  parents;  but  quite  the  contrary. 
It  is  usual  to  enervate  the  children,  to  seek  to  satisfy  all  their  desires. 
Nor  should  this  astonish,  in  an  age  when  the  most  fleshly  epicurean- 
ism prevails.  How  could  strong  self-denial  and  Belf-<x)mmand  grow 
out  of  such  an  idle,  pleasure-loving  home-life  ?  These  virtues  are  to 
most  persons  bitterness  and  folly.  Woe  to  humanity,  when  nothing 
is  desired  except  mere  undisturbed  animal  enjoyment,  and  when  all 
nobler  aspirations  pass  for  folly  1 

It  is  difficult  to  proceed  methodically  in  the  more  passive  portion 
of  bodily  training.  This  must  be  lived  rather  than  taught.  Boys  in 
the  country,  who  run  about  out-doors,  in  the  hottest  as  well  as  in  the 
coldest  weather,  in  rain  and  snow,  become  hardened  against  wind 
and  weather,  without  their  parents  or  teachers  knowing  any  thing  of 
it.  But  if  a  child  grows  up  in  a  great  city,  where  it  is  probably  half 
an  hour's  walk  and  more  to  the  nearest  city-gate,  especial  pains  must 
be  taken  to  see  that  he  goes  into  the  fresh  air  every  day.  For  this 
reason  gymnastic  establishments  are  an  especial  need  of  large  cities. 

It  is  important  that  the  child  should  become  inured  to  wind  and 
weather  during  the  first  years  of  his  life. 

"Journeys  on  foot  afford  the  best  opportunity  for  hardening  and 
privations  of  all  kinds.  Bad  weather,  bad  roads,  miserable  inns,  and 
innumerable  other  inconveniences,  annoy  even  the  most  fortunate 
traveler.  But  all  this  will  be  endured,  especially  in  the  company  of 
companions,  not  only  with  patience  but  with  superabundant  delight 
He  who  makes  some  sour  faces  at  rain  and  bad  food  suffers  double. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  steamboats  and  railroads  have  made  such 
a  destruction  of  journeys  on  foot  Such  a  flitting  across  countries  is 
entirely  useless.  It  does  not  strengthen  the  body ;  one  who  goes  in 
one  day,  by  railroad,  from  Manheim  to  Basle,  seems  to  himself  after- 
ward to  have  dreamed  of  an  exhibition,  where  the  Rhine  and  Neckar, 
the  Black  Forest  and  the  Vosges,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  Strasburg, 
&c.,  were  all  passed  rapidly  before  his  eyes — all  is  to  him  a  transitory 
cloud-picture. 

In  war,  young  persons  who  have  been  hardened,  who  are  easily 
satisfied,  and  not  corrupted  by  luxury,  are  far  superior  to  their  oppo- 
sites.  The  latter  are  quit«  without  self-control,  and  as  if  without 
their  senses  or  courage,  upon  being  summoned  to  turn  out  a  little 
early  in  the  morning,  especially  after  having  a  cold  night  in  the 
open  air. 

m.      TUKNINO. 

It  is  well  known  how  highly  the  Greeks  valued  gymnastics,  and 
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how  the  Boxnan  boys  practiced  bodily  exercises  as  a  preparation  for 
war.  We  are  equally  well  acquainted  with  the  bold  strength  and 
activity  of  the  ancient  German  nations,  and  their  ehivalric  renown  in 
the  middle  ages.  As»the  cities  became  prominent,  the  citizens  were 
not  behind  in  this  respect,  and  there  grew  up  among  them  fencing- 
schools  for  the  mechanics,  privileged  by  the  emperor.* 

That  bodily  exercise  is  an  important  part  of  the  training  of  the 
young  was  a  tnith  recognized  by  Luther ;  but  which,  since  the  six- 
teenth century,  has  been  made  most  prominent  by  those  already 
mentioned  as  realists. 

Luther  says,f  "It  was  right  well  thought  of  and  ordered  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  people  should  exercise  themselves,  and  learn  some- 
thing aseful  and  honorable,  so  that  they  might  not  fall  into  rioting, 
vice,  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and  gaming.  Therefore  these  please  me 
the  best  of  all — these  two  exercises  and  amusements,  to  wit^  music 
and  tilting,  with  fencing,  wrestling,  <fec.;  whereof  the  first  drives 
away  care  of  heart  and  melancholy  thought,  and  the  second  gives 
well-proportioned  and  active  limbs  to  the  body,  and  keeps  it  in  good 
health,  by  jumping,  &c.  But  the  most  weighty  reason  is  that  people 
may  not  fall  into  drunkenness,  vice,  and  gaming,  as  we  see  them,  sad 
to  say,  in  court  and  in  city,  where  there  is  nothing  except  *  Here's  to 
you !  Drink  out ! '  And  then  they  gamble  away  perhaps  a  hundred 
florins,  or  more.  Thus  it  goes,  when  men  despise  and  neglect  such 
honorable  exercises  and  tiltings.'' 

Luther  observes,  very  correctly,  that  an  active,  healthy  man,  skill- 
ful in  his  exercises,  and  who  takes  pleasure  in  them,  will  for  that  very 
reason  energetically  withstand  the  loose  and  vicious  life  of  mere 
pleasure -seeking,  while  the  sensual  at  once  give  up  to  it. 

Montaigne,  the  realist  forerunner  of  Rousseau,  blames  those  weak 
parents  who  can  not  bring  themselves  to  keep  their  children  on  simple 
food,  to  see  them  covered  with  sweat  and  dust  from  their  exercises, 
riding  a  spirited  horse,  receiving  a  smart  thrust  in  fencing,  or  a  kick 
from  the  discharge  of  a  gun.  "He  who  desires,"  he  says,  "to  see 
his  son  a  strong  man,  must  certainly  not  make  him  effeminate  in  his 
youth,  and  must  often  set  aside  the  rules  of  the  physician.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  his  mind  firm ;  his  muscles  must  be  made  firm  too. 
I  know  well  how  my  own  mind  is  tormented  by  its  companionship 
with  so  weak  a  body,  which  depends  so  much,  and  bears  so  heavily, 
upon  it."  J 

Rousseau  says,  "  The  body  should  be  strong,  that  it  may  obey 

•See  Jahn't  *'  Turning  Syatem,"  ( TVm^wMf ,)  p.  27a 

t  Walch,  XXII.,  2280, 2961. 

;EBaa78,],299-^L 
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the .  boqI — a  good  servant  should  be  strong.  The  weaker  the 
body  19,  the  more  it  commands ;  and  the  stronger,  the  more  it  obeys.* 
A  weak  body  weakens  the  souL"  ^  If  you  would  develop  the  under- 
standing of  your  pupil,  develop  the  powers  which  his  understanding 
is  to  govern ;  incessantly  train  his  body.  Make  him  strong  and 
healthy,  that  you  may  make  him  wise  and  intelligent ;  make  him 
work,  run,  cry  out,  always  busied  about  something ;  let  him  be  a 
man  in  strength,  and  then  he  will  be  one  in  reason.'^f 

•We  have  already  seen  how  these  counsels  of  Rousseau  were  followed 
in  the  Dessau  Philanthropinum,  where  they  practiced  gymnastics, 
and  took  pedestrian  journeys  with  the  boys.  Rector  Vietli,  of  Dessau, 
a  man  of  great  skill  in  many  bodily  exercises,  published  an  '*  JEncy- 
clopedia  of  Bodily  Exercises^^^  {Encyklopddie  dcr  Leihesvhungen.) 

But  the  greatest  attainment  was  made  at  Salzmann^s  institution, 
under  Guts  Muths;  who  wrote  a  work  on  gymnastics,  which  gained  a 
wide  influenoe.^    It  was  founded  upon  ^  EmileJ^ 

The  chief  principle  of  physical  education  is,  according  to  Guts 
Muths,  *'  Train  all  the  powers  of  the  physical  man  to  the  point  of 
utmost  possible  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  body,  as  of  the  teacher 
and  servant  of  the  soul.'^§  Gymnastics  is  ^  a  sptem  of  exercises  for 
the  body,  intended  to  perfect  it.*'| 

Guts  Muths,  with  great  care  and  judgment,  worked  out  this  system 
of  discipline  in  the  fullest  detail ;  and  at  Schnepfenthal  there  was 
serious  earnestness  in  the  department  of  physical  training.  The 
children  played,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  relaxation  A-om  the  labor  of 
the  school,  but  their  bodily  exercises  were  made  a  necessary  part  of 
their  intellectual  training,  and  an  indispensable  department  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  school.^ 

Meierotto,  the  eminent  Berlin  rector,  erected,  in  1*790,  a  roomy 

*  Joat  M  Ifarcelloi  Palincentns  had  said : 

"  Corpas  enim  male  si  valeat,  parere  neqnibit 
Praeceptlt  animl,  majrna  e(  prseclara  jobentis." 
1 1  hare  taid  more  about  gymoaatica,  and  errors  in  **  £mi?«,"  In  mj  chapter  on  Roua* 
seau,  q.  y. 

t^Ojfmruutietfor  the  Younj^^"  (Oj/mruutik  fttr  Jugend.)    By  Outa  Mutba    Second  edi* 
tlon.    VieoQa,  DoU,  1806.    Prof.  Klumpp  iaaued  a  third  edition,  with  many  additlona.   The 
firat  edition  was  translated  into  Danish,  Eogliah,  and  French. 
i  Gymn-t  p.  31. 

11  n>.,  p  13. 

f  I  fihail  hereafter  discnaa  Outa  Mutha'  instructioua  for  the  cultiyatlon  of  the  scnaea.  In 
1S17  he  pnbliahed  a  woric  on  Turning,  which  aet  forth  the  relatione  between  Turning  and 
collectlTe  exerclaes.  Turning  haa  no  more  reference  than  acbool  instruction  has  to  any  par- 
tjcular  class ;  but  seeks  a  general  developmentf  equally  beneficial  in  any  condition  of  life. 
Turning  ia  to  develop  the  bodily  independence  of  individuala ;  exercising,  to  make  them 
efficient  members  of  a  body.  Games,  in  which  a  company  of  Turnera  put  forth  free,  graceful, 
genera!  exertions,  are  much  preferable  to  a  stiflT  exercise  under  direction  of  a  subaltern. 
Skillful  Turnera  can  very  quickly  learn  the  inlanlry  manual.  It  is  very  good  to  teach  soldlera 
the  Turners' exercises:  but  it  requires  instant  attention  when  the  Turners  begin  to  pla/ 
soldiers. 
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exercising-place,  in  connection  ivith  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasiaro, 
including  aiQong  other  things  a  swinging-tree ;  and  this  may  be  con* 
sidered  a  forerunner  of  the  subsequent  Turning  organizations  in 
Berlin.  At  the  repeated  request  of  Meierotto,  King  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  II.  gave  30,000  thalers  (about  $22,500^  toward  the  purchase 
of  the  ground.* 

^jchte,  in  his  orations  to  the  German  nation,  strenuously  recom- 
mended bodily  exercise,  and  cited  Pestalozzi.  He  says,  ^*Nor  must 
another  subject,  brought  forward  by  Pestalozzi,  be  omitted ;  nanfely, 
the  cultivation  of  the  bodily  activity  of  the  pupil — which  should  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mental.  He  requires  an  A  B  0  of  this  de- 
partment. His  most  important  observations  on  the  subject  are  as 
follows:  *  Striking,  carrying,  throwing,  pushing,  drawing,  whirling, 
wrestling,  swinging,  <!bc,  are  the  simplest  bodily  exercises.  There  is 
a  natural  order  of  succession  from  the  beginning  of  these  exercises  up 
to  a  complete  knowledge  of  them  ;  that  is,  to  the  highest  degree  of 
activity,  which  makes  certain  the  hundred  applications  of  striking, 
pushing,  swinging,  and  throwing,  and  gives  certainty  of  hand  and 
foot'  According  to  these  \news  all  depends  upon  the  natural  order 
of  study ;  and  it  will  not  suffice  to  begin  blindly  and  arbitrarily  with 
any  exercise  whatever,  and  then  to  assert  that  we  have  a  physical 
education,  as  the  ancient  Greeks  had.  In  this  respect  every  thing  is 
yet  to  be  done ;  for  Pestalozzi  did  not  prepare  an  A  B  C  of  this  de- 
partment. But  such  a  one  roust  first  be  prepared ;  and,  to  do  it 
properly,  there  is  needed  a  man  equally  at  home  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  and  in  scientific  mechanics ;  who  unites  with  this  knowl- 
edge a  high  grade  of  philosophical  character,  and  who  is  thus  fitted 
to  bring  to  a  condition  of  symmetrical  perfection  the  machine  which 
we  may  consider  the  human  body  as  intended  to  be ;  and  so  to 
conduct  every  step  in  the  only  possible  right  course  as  to  prepare 
and  facilitate  every  subsequent  one,  and  thus  not  only  not  to  endanger 
the  health  and  beauty  of  the  body  and  the  powers  of  the  mind,  but 
to  strengthen  and  increase  them,  and  thus  to  develop  this  machine 
from  every  healthy  human  body.  The  indispensableness  of  this  de- 
partment, in  an  education  professing  to  train  the  entire  man,  and 
claiming  to  be  especially  appropriate  for  a  nation  seeking  to  recover 
and  afterward  to  maintain  its  independence,  needs  no  further  mention 
to  be  perfectly  clear.^f  Pestalozzi's  institution  did  not  accomplish 
what  Fichte  expected  of  it  in  respect  to  bodily  exercise ;  but  among 
his  hearers  there  was  one  who  was  perhaps  influenced  by  these  very 

*  '^Attempt  at  an  Account  of  MeieroUo's  Liftf"  ( Vcrtuch  einer  Lebensbeschreibmig  MeiB- 
rotfo'9.)    By  Brunn.    Berlin,  1802,  p.  312,  &c. 

t  ''Oration,"  Ac.,  pp.  171, 172.  "  Weekly /or  Human  Development"  {Wochent^mft  f^r 
MennhenbUdung.)    Vol.  2,  No.  11. 
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addresses  to  his  distinguished  labors  for  gymnastics;  namely,  Freid- 
rich  Friesen.* 

Bodily  exercises  were  commenced  at  Yverdun  in  1807 ;  and  there 
18  an  account  of  the  mode  pursued,  and  of  the  views  entertained  on 
the  subject,  in  the  first  volume  of  Pestalozzi's  "  Weekly  for  Human 
Develapment^f  This  account  contains  much  that  is  correct  and  well 
worth  consideration,  and  also  many  errors.  It  is  true  that  the  body 
should  not  be  developed  in  a  partial  manner,  that  is,  not  for  fencing 
or  jnmping  alone ;  but  that  the  gymnastics  pursued  should  aim  at  a 
harmonious  total  development  of  the  whole.*  The  bodily  ill  condition 
of  manufacturing  operatives  is  also  well  described.!  **  Manufacturing 
labor,"  it  says,  "  is  undermining  the  physical  strength  of  our  people 
still  more  than  all  this.  ^ Stand  up  there,  boy,  at  the  cardi ng- table ; 
girl,  sit  at  the  cotton  machine,  or  the  embroidering  machine ;  spread 
your  colors  from  morning  to  night,  or  turn  your  wheel,  or  sew,  from 
morning  to  night ;  and  I  will  pay  you  more  than  a  farmer  or  his 
wife  will  earn  with  their  hacking  and  grubbing.'  TlAis  have  our  poor 
been  addressed,  for  forty  or  ^^j  years ;  but  they  did  not  say.  This 
one-sided  sort  of  occupation  will  make  you  crippled  and  sickly.  They 
did  not  say,  When  the  cotton  manufacture  ceases  to  prosper,  when 
{jower-looms  are  invented,  when  embroidery  goes  out  of  fashion, 
you  will  be  left  with  your  distorted  hand,  your  weakened  bones,  and 
injured  digestion,  as  unfit  to  learn  any  other  manufacturing  as  to  use 
the  bill  or  the  axe.  You  will  live  out  your  old  age  a  worn-out  and 
hungry  beggar.  You  will  know  nothing  except  what  you  have 
learned,  and  you  have  sacrificed  your  general  strength  of  body  and 
its  cultivation  to  a  one-sided  and  crippling  occupation,  and  to  its 
deceptive  profits.  Examples  of  such  destruction  have  long  been 
before  our  eyes ;  but  while  bread,  bacon,  wine,  brandy,  and  insinua- 
ting manners  make  a  deeper  impression  than  all  these  dangers.  And 
every  thing  that  was  bad,  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  drove  the  chil- 
dren, even  down  to  the  youngest,  to  these  carding-tables  and  machine-*. 
Why  did  these  wretehed  people  make  such  sickly  creatures  of  their 
children  t  It  was  because  they  shared  with  them  the  white  bread,  and 
bacon,  and  wine,  and  brandy  that  they  earned.  In  many  places  the 
miserable  school-rooms  had  already  prepared  the  children  for  the  mis- 
erable factory-rooms.  The  parents  took  them  out  of  the  former  and 
drove  them  into  the  latter,  where  they  would  at  least  earn  them 
something  to  eat  Thus  the  number  of  sickly  people  increased  in 
the  land  to  thousands.     But  now  they  no  longer  receive  their  wages, 

*  See  the  eztraeta  below,  from  Jahu's  preface  to  the  "Turning  Sfyatem." 
t  Noft  a-«,  from  2A  Jane,  1807,  onward,  pp.  33—87. 
I  n>..  pp.  48^60.  ^^ 
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or  their  white  bread  and  baooD :  but  these  miseries  of  the  land  have 
resulted  in  this;  that  our  people  and  their  physical  oondition,in  many 
places,  need,  more  than  elsewhere  in  Europe,  the  assistance  of  a 
wise  government,  and  of  the  power  of  the  human  heart,  which 
is  now  reasserting  itself,  against  the  consequences  of  this  man- 
ufacturing selfishness,  and  their  depth  of  physical  degradation  and 
weakness.  ** 

But  the  higher  classes  had  become  hardened,  and  had  lost  all  nat- 
ural sensibility  and  sympathy.*  "  But  it  is  not  the  only  evil,"  the 
article  continues,  *'  that  innumerable  numbers  of  our  poor  are  &llen 
into  a  condition  in  which  they  look  more  like  ghosts  than  like  men. 
The  consequence  of  these  errors,  as  to  what  we  phpically  need  and 
should  be,  have  introduced,  even  into  the  minds  of  our  wealthy  and 
healthy  people,  an  absurdity  and  weakness  which  is  shown  by  singu- 
lar peculiarities.  In  many  places,  if  you  would  be  reckoned  among 
the  honorable  and  respectable  part  of  the  community,  you  must  not^ 
even  in  the  hott^t  weather,  take  off  your  coat  and  carry  it  on  a  stick 
or  on  your  arm.  And  your  children  must,  all  summer,  wear  stock- 
ings, and  have  a  cap  on  their  heads ;  must  not  climb  trees,  nor  jump 
over  ditches,  ifec.  And,  in  the  same  places,  the  most  unreasonable 
stiffness  of  etiquette  has  arisen  from  these  notions  of  maintaining  re- 
spectability. You  must  not  cut  wood  before  your  door,  even  if  you 
might  escape  a  fever  by  doing  so.  The  physical  degradation,  which 
reached  its  hight  by  means  of  the  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  had 
commenced  before,  in  the  age  of  universal  perukes  and  small  swords. 
This  was  the  period  which  laid  the  real  foundation  of  our  physical 
troubles,  in  high  and  low  ranks.^'  And  the  discontinuance  of  the  popu- 
lar festivals  is  justly  stated  to  have  aided  in  producing  this  unhealthy 
physical  condition.  The  article  &ays,f  ^  A  new  and  arbitrary  and  un- 
intelligent police  interferes  with  all  the  pleasures  of  the  young.  The 
national  festivals,  which  expressed  the  powerful  ancient  popular  spirit, 
began  to  be  disused ;  they  were  gradually  driven  away  from  our 
plains,  and  forced  back  among  the  mountains.  And  even  among 
those  bights  they  became  degraded.  They  are  no  longer  an  expres- 
sion of  the  strength  of  the  people,  a  means  of  elevating  and  distin- 
guishing the  strong  men  of  the  land,  or  objects  of  popular  attention 
and  confidence.  They  sank  down  to  mere  paid  exhibitions  for  stran- 
gers looking  for  exhibitions  of  skill,  and  for  the  rich  who  paid  largely 
for  them.  And  if  we  should  to  day  endeavor  to  renew  them,  without 
renewing  our  people  themselves,  they  would  still  not  have  their  an- 
cient appearance.  They  would  be  unworthy  of  our  ancestors ;  but  for 
us,  asK  we  are,  satisfying,  entertaining,  and  misleading  to  our  wish." 

*  lb.,  pp.  50, 51.       t  lb.,  p.  51. 
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*  *  *  ^  It  is  such  a  bodily  training  as  the  children  of  our  ancestors 
had  and  enjoyed  that  must  be  given  to  our  children ;  and  the  spirit  of 
their  popular  gymnastics  must  be  raised  up  again.  But  this  is  bo 
partial  spirit ;  it  submits  to  no  influence  from  the  popular  festivals. 
On  the  contrary,  these,  if  genuine,  are  only  the  expression  of  the  prev- 
alence of  it.  It  must  be  just  as  universally  active  and  visible  in 
households,  in  schools,  in  the  labor  of  the  fleld,  in  Sunday  sports,  and 
in  amusements,  as  on  the  Alps,  and  at  the  shepherd^s  festivals.  It 
must  appear  in  the  opinions  of  the  people  respecting  their  corporeal 
necessities,  and  in  their  care  for  them.  The  attainment  of  this  ob- 
ject is  entirely  impossible,  unless  there  is  awakened  in  the  young, 
from  childhood  up,  and  made  universal,  a  lofty,  active,  and  inde- 
pendent sense  of  power ;  and  this  will  inspire  the  child,  of  itself,  to 
all  which  is  desirable  for  the  salvation  of  the  fatherland." 

Who  would  not  subscribe  to  these  views  of  Pestalozzi^s  ?  But  who 
can  approve  of  the  method  of  teachiDg  gymnastics  in  his  institution  t 
The  same  article  goes  on  to  say,*  "  The  essence  of  elementary  gym- 
nastics consists  in  nothing  else  than  a  series  of  exercises  for  the  joints, 
by  which  is  learned,  from  step  to  step,  all  that  tbe  child  can  learn 
with  respect  to  the  structure  and  movements  of  his  body,  and  its  ar- 
ticulations." And  again,f  '^  He  can  acquire  this  knowledge  in  the 
quickest  and  easiest  way  by  means  of  these  questions.  What  motions 
can  I  make  with  each  separate  limb  of  my  body,  and  with  each  sep- 
arate joint  of  it?  In  what  directions  can  these  movements  be  made, 
and  in  what  circumstances  and  positions  ?  How  can  the  movementa 
of  several  limljs  and  several  joints  be  combined  together  ?  "  • 

Would  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  was  a  system  of  gymnastics 
for  jointed  dolls  ?  The  objects  of  it  have  joints,  and  nothing  but 
joints ;  and  what  is  sought  is,  to  find  what  their  joints  will  do,  not 
what  their  flexibility  of  body  will  do. 

There  now  follow  some  methodical  exercises ;  not  of  the  body,  but 
of  the  joints.  A,  movements  of  the  joints  of  the  head ;  B,  of  the 
body;  C,  of  the  arms;  D,  of  the  legs.  Each  separate  joint  is  first 
to  be  exercised  by  itself,  and  then  in  connection  with  limbs  whose 
joints  have  already  been  exercised.  No  joint  is  omitted;  in  the 
arms,  for  instance,  are  exercised  the  elbow-joint,  the  wrist,  and  the 
finger-joints.  Of  the  last  he  says,  '^  Here  also  the  connection  and 
separation  of  the  movements  must  receive  special  attention.'' 

In  thort,  we  find  in  the  gymnastics  of  the  Pestalozzian  school,  as 
in  their  other  educational  departments,  an  unreasonable  share  of  el^ 
mentarizing ;  in  the  present  case  even  reaching  an  obvious  degree  of 

^^  ♦Ib^p.M.       tlb.,p.60. 
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caricature,  at  which  an  indifferent  spectator  might  laugh,  but  at  which 
the  weary,  overdrilled  children  would  probably  cry  * 

We  now  come  to  a  man  better  fitted  than  any  of  his  predecessors 
to  lay  out  a  new  course  for  bodily  exercises,  and  who  did  actually  lay 
out  such  a  course.    This  was  Friedrich  Ludwig  Jahn. 

In  his  work,  *^The  Oerman  Turning  Systeniy^  {Die Deutsche  Turn- 
kwMt,)\  he  gives  a  history  of  his  undertaking.  This  is  so  peculiar, 
and  so  characteristic  of  this  remarkable  man,  and  his  useful  labors, 
that  I  shall  give  the  following  extracts  from  it : — 

"Like  many  other  things  in  this  world,  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem had  a  small  and  insignificant  beginning.  In  the  end  of  the  year 
1809  I  went  to  Berlin,  to  see  the  entry  of  the  king.  At  that  cele- 
bration a  star  of  hope  arose  upon  me ;  and,  after  many  errors  and 
wanderings,  I  became  established  here.  Love  to  my  fatherland,  and 
my  own  inclinations,  now  made  me  a  teacher  of  youth,  as  I  had  often 
been  before.  At  about  the  same  time  I  printed  my  '  Oerman  No- 
tiwality^'  {Deutschea  Volkethum.) 

"  During  the  beautiful  spring  of  1810,  a  few  of  my  pupils  began  to 
go  out  with  me  into  the  woods  and  fields  on  the  holiday  afternoons 
of  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  and  the  habit  became  confirmed.  Their 
number  increased,  and  we  had  various  youthful  sports  and  exercises. 
Thus  we  went  on  until  the  dog-days,  when  the  number  was  Tery 
large,  but  very  soon  fell  off  again.  But  there  was  left  a  select  num- 
ber, a  nucleus,  who  held  together  even  during  the  winter,  with  whom 
the  first  Turning-ground  was  opened,  in  the  spring  of  1811,  in  the 
Hasenheide. 

"At  the  present  time,  many  exercises  are  practiced  in  company,  in 
open  air,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all,  under  the  name  of  Turning.  But 
then  the  names  Turning  system.  Turning,  Turner,  Turning-ground, 
and  the  like,  came  up  all  at  once,  and  gave  occasion  for  much  excite- 
ment, scandal,  and  authorship.  The  subject  was  discussed  even  in  the 
French  daily  papers.  And  even  here,  in  our  own  country,  it  was  at 
first  said,  The  ancient  German  ways  have  brought  forth  a  new  folly. 
But  that  was  not  all.  Unfavorable  opinions  sprang  up,  from  time  to 
Ume,  as  numerous  as  the  sands  of  the  sea.  They  had  never  any  rea- 
sonable ground,  and  it  was  laughable  to  see  how  they  opposed  with 
words  that  whose  works  were  speaking  so  plainly. 

"During  the  winter  we  studied  whatever  could  be  got  on  the  sub- 
ject    And  we  reflect  with  gratitude  upon  our  predecessors,  Vietn  and 

*  This  sysfem  of  gymnastics  teachf^s  Ihe  exercising  of  every  Joint  of  the  body,  jasC  u  the 
"  Book  for  Mothero  "  teaches  Ihe  knowledge  of  them. 

t  Jahn  published  this  work,  in  connection  with  Eiselen,  at  Derlin.  in  1RI6.  Its  motto  wa«, 
**  The  arts  are  easily  lost,  but  are  only  found  again  wUh  difficulty,  and  after  a  longtime."^ 
Albrecht  Ihircr. 
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6nt8  Mutbs.  The  stronger  and  more  experienced  of  my  pupils, 
among  whom  was  my  present  assistant  and  fellow-laborer,  Ernst  Eise- 
len,  made  a  very  skillful  use  of  their  writings ;  and  were  able,  during 
the  next  summer,  to  labor  as  instructors  in  Turning.  Among  those 
who  then  devoted  themselves  especially  to  swinging  exercises,  and 
afterward  assisted  in  the  full  and  artistic  development  of  them,  and 
even  became  thorough  masters  in  them,  were  Pischon  and  Zeuker, 
who  fell,  on  the  13th  of  September,  1813,  at  the  Gdhrde. 

*^In  the  summer  of  1812,  both  the  Turning-ground  and  system  of 
exercises  were  enlarged.  They  became  more  varied,  from  Turning- 
day  to  Turning-day ;  and  were  mutually  developed  by  the  pupils,  in  . 
their  friendly  contests  of  youthful  emulation.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
in  detail  who  first  discovered,  tried,  investigated,  proved,  and  com- 
pleted one  or  another  exercise.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  Turn- 
ing system  has  shown  great  community  of  spirit,  patriotic  feeling,  per- 
severance, and  self-denial  Every  extension  or  development  of  it  was 
used  for  the  common  good.  And  such  is  still  the  case.  Professional 
envy,  the  absurd  vice  of  selfishness,  meanness,  and  despair,  can  be 
charged  to  no  Turner.  August  Thaer,  the  youngest  brother  of  a 
Turning-group  of  three,  at  that  time  invented  sixty  exercises  on  the 
horizontal  pole,  which  he  afterward  increased  to  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
two.  While  Thaer  was  taking  care  of  a  sick  brother  in  the  field, 
during  the  war,  the  same  epidemic  carried  him  off,  in  1814,  of  which 
his  brother  recovered.  He  had  before  that  time  assisted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Turning-ground  at  Wriezen,  on  the  Oder.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  summer  exercises  of  1812,  a  sort  of  association 'of  Turn- 
ers was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  investigation  and 
artistic  organization  of  the  Turning  system  in  the  most  useful  and 
generally- applicable  manner.  This  lasted  during  the  whole  of  that 
winter  in  which  the  French  were  frozen  up,  during  their  flight  from 
Moscow.  In  this  association,  the  place  of  manager  was,  according  to 
my  wish,  filled  by  Friedrich  Friesen,  of  Magdeburg,  who  had  devoted 
himself  especially  to  architecture,  natural  science,  the  6ne  arts,  and 
education ;  who  had  studied  industriously  under  Fichte,  and  in  old 
Crerman  with  Hagen ;  but  also,  above  all,  knew  what  the  fatherland 
needed.  He  was  then  employed  in  the  teachers'  and  educational  in- 
stitution of  Dr.  Plamann,  which,  though  not  of  great  reputation,  has 
educated  able  teachers  for  the  fatherland.  Friesen  was  a  handsome 
man,  in  the  fullness  of  youth  and  beauty,  perfect  in  soul  and  body, 
innocent  and  wise,  and  eloquent  as  a  seer;  a  very  Siegfried,,  full  of 
gifts  and  grace,  and  beloved  alike  by  old  and  young;  a  master  of  the 
broadsword — quick,  bold,  firm,  sure,  strong,  and  unwearied,  after  his 
band  had  closed  upon  the  hilt ;  a  strong  swimmer — for  whom  no 
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German  river  was  too  broad  or  angry ;  a  skillful  rider  on  any  kind 
of  saddle;  and  an  ingenious  practitioner  in  Turning,  which  owes  much 
to  hira.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  advocating,  in  his  free  fatherland, 
whatever  his  soul  believed.  He  fell  by  French  treachery,  in  a  dark 
winter  night,  on  the  Ardennes,  by  the  shot  of  an  assassin.  No  mortal 
blade  would  have  conquered  him  in  battle.  There  was  none  to  love 
him  and  none  to  sorrow  over  him  ;  but  as  Schamhorst  has  remained 
among  the  old,  so  has  Friesen  among  the  young,  the  greatest  of  all. 

•*0n  the  king's  proclamation  of  February  3d,  1813,  all  the  Turners 
capable  of  bearing  arms  entered  the  field.  After  long  persuasion,  I 
succeeded,  at  Breslau,  in  inducing  Ernst  Eiselen,  one  of  my  oldest 
pupils,  to  take  charge  of  the  Turning  institution  during  the  war. 
Still,  it  was  after  a  hard  conflict  with  himself  that  he  remained  at 
home,  although  doctors  and  soldiers  alike  represented  to  him,  and  his 
own  experience  daily  proved,  that,  in  consequence  of  a  long  previous 
illness,  and  bad  medical  treatment,  the  hardships  of  the  war  must 
necessarily  be  too  much  for  him.  I  myself  accompanied  Eiselen  from 
Breslau  to  Berlin,  at  the  time  when  the  Prussian  army  commenced 
its  march,  and  the  capital  was  already  freed  from  the  French ;  and 
introduced  him  to  the  authorities  and  the  principals  of  schools,  who 
promised  him  all  manner  of  co-operation,  and  who  have  ever  since 
shown  confidence  in  him.  Since  that  time,  Eiselen  has  been  at  the 
head  of  the  Turning  institution  during  the  summers  of  1813  and 
1814,  and  the  intervening  winter,  and  has  conducted  the  exercises  of 
those  who  were  too  young  to  carry  arms. 

**  At  the  end  of  July,  1814, 1  returned  to  Berlin,  and  passed  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  the  first  part  of  the  winter  in  laboring  indus- 
triously for  the  improvement  of  the  Turning-ground.  During  the 
autumn,  I  had  erected  a  climbing-pole,  sixty  feet  high ;  a  useful  and 
necessary  apparatus  for  climbing,  and,  in  a  level  country,  indispens- 
able for  training  the  eye  to  long  distances.  In  winter,  when  the  vol- 
nnteers  returned,  bringing  many  Turners  with  them,  the  associated 
discussions  upon  the  Turning  system  were  renewed.  The  exercises  of 
all  the  summer  were  considered  and  discussed,  and  the  subject  eluci- 
dated by  argument 

^  On  the  escape  and  return  of  Napoleon,  all  the  Turners  able  to  bear 
arms  volunteered  again  for  the  field ;  only  two  who  had  fought  dur- 
ing the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  remaining  at  home,  from  the 
consequences  of  those  campaigns.  The  younger  ones,  who  remained 
behind,  now  took  hold  of  the  work  again,  with  renewed  zeal.  Dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  of  1815,  the  Turning- ground  received 
•till  further  improvements  and  enlargements. 

**  In  the  following  autumn  and  early  part  of  winter,  the  Turning  sys- 
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^m  was  again  made  the  subject  of  associated  investigatioD.  After 
the  subject  had  been  ripely  considered  and  investigated  in  the  Turn- 
ing council,  and  opinions  had  been  compared,  experience  cited,  and 
views  corrected,  a  beginning  was  made  in  collecting  in  one  whole  all 
the  results  of  earlier  and  later  labors  on  the  subject,  and  all  the  sepa- 
rate fragments  and  contributions  relative  to  it;  a  labor  which  has, 
lastly  been  revised  by  my  own  pen. 

^^  Although  it  was  only  one  architect  who  at  first  drew  the  plan,  yet 
roaster,  associates,  pupils,  and  workmen  have  all  labored  faitlifully  and 
honestly  upon  the  structure,  and  have  all  contributed  their  shares  to 
it  These  shares  can  not  now  be  separated  again.  Nor  shall  I  be  so 
unreasonable  as  to  praise  the  living  to  their  faces. 

**  This  is  a  brief  account  of  my  work,  my  words,  and  my  book.  Nei- 
ther of  the  three  is  perfect ;  but  the  book  may  serve  to  promote  a 
recognition  of  its  ideal.  It  is  put  forth  only  by  way  of  rendering  an 
account  to  the  fatherland  of  what  we  have  done  and^ndeavored. 

^  This  information  will  be  welcome  to  many  educators  and  teachers, 
friends  of  youth  and  respectable  people,  who  know  well  what  are  the 
needs  of  the  fatherland.  And  our  former  pupils,  scattered  through- 
out all  ranks  of  civil  life,  will  gladly  hear  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  system.  From  all  sides  have  come  repeated  requests  for 
a  work  on  Turning.  To  this  desire  we  have  responded  in  writing  as 
well  as  the  circumstances  and  our  own  abilities  would  permit.  We 
have  held  an  active  correspondence,  even  to  the  distance  of  beyond 
the  Rhine  and  the  Vistula.  We  have  sent  copies  of  portions  of  the 
third  section  to  all  who  applied  for  them.  The  increasing  diffusion  of 
the  system,  and  of  improvements  in  it,  are  so  rapid  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  work  to  be  perfectly  complete  in  it.  It  was  impossible 
for  us  to  remain  indifferent  to  the  fact  thai  the  German  Turning  sys- 
tem, developed  and  brought  out  with  so  much  labor,  would  receive 
injury  from  any  half-knowledge,  careless  writing,  or  half-done  work. 
From  mere  hearsay  and  looking  on  one  can  no  more  write  on  Turn- 
ing than  the  blind  on  colors." 

With  the  Turning  system  came  up  a  peculiar  language.  This 
must  be  understood  by  any  one  who  intends  to  acquire  a  full  knowl- 
edge of  Jahn  and  his  system.    He  says,  in  speaking  of  it : — 

'*  In  science  or  art,  the  German  language  will  never  leave  those  who 
know  and  admire  it  in  difficulty.  The  proper  words  will  never  be 
fonnd  wanting  in  it  to  express  all  degrees  and  all  results.  It  will 
keep  step  with  the  real  course  of  development,  will  be  fonnd  sufficient 
for  every  new  phase  of  our  people,  for  every  occasion  of  life,  and  will 
keep  up  with  every  advance  of  our  people  in  refinement.  But  it 
must  avoid  the  affectation  of  cosmopolitan  folly.     No  single  language 
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Las  any  thing  to  do  with  cosmopolitanism ;  its  soul  is  the  chaiactef- 
istic  life  of  that  one  people. 

"  Any.  one  setting  about  a  new  enterprise  is  not  so  much  inclined  to 
ask,  Has  any  one  ever  attempted  this  before,  or  begun  or  finished  the 
like  9  The  question  is,  Ought  this  thing  to  be  done  ?  And  the  same 
is  true  of  one  who  makes  words.  If  he  has  proper  regard  for  the 
fundamental  laws  of  language,  he  is  not  open  to  blame.  No  carping 
critic  is  entitled  to  ask,  Did  any  one  ever  say  that  before  ?  The  ques- 
tion is,  Ought  this  expression  to  be  used  ?  Can  not  a  better  one  be 
found  ?  For  every  living  language  advances,  with  an  irresistible 
.movement;  and  grammarians  and  dictionaries  come  along  in  its  track 
behind,  judging  of  it. 

*'  The  maker  of  technical  words  ought  to  be  an  interpreter  of  the 
spirit  which  permanently  governs  the  whole  language.  For  this  rea- 
son he  must  look  back  to  the  primitive  times  of  the  language,  and 
must  follow  in  the  true  path  of  its  course  of  development.  If,  in 
investigating  these  original  sources,  he  discovers  any  early-forgotten 
word,  he  should  bring  this  into  public  notice  and  use  again.  To  re- 
produce an  ancient  word,  apparently  dead,  is  a  real  increase  and 
strengthening  of  the  language.  No  word  should  be  considered  dead, 
while  the  language  is  not  dead ;  nor  obsolete,  as  long  as  the  language 
retains  its  youthful  strength.  Buried  roots,  which  are  still  alive,  and 
can  throw  out  a  vigorous  growth  of  new  stems,  twigs,  and  leaves^ 
bring  blessing  and  prosperity.  The  shoots  and  sprouts  of  the  old 
roots  proclaim  a  new  spring,  after  the  long  cold  of  winter.  Thus  the 
language  will  free  itself  from  botching  and  patchwork,  and  will  again 
become  pure  and  strong.  Without  such  protection  of  its  original 
roots,  the  language  will  become  overburdened,  like  a  baggage-horse 
or  beast  of  burthen,  and  must  at  last  succumb  under  its  heavy  load 
of  unsuitable  additions.  Every  ancient  word  brought  into  use  anew 
is  an  abundant  fountain,  which  feeds  the  navigable  rivers,  digs  deeper 
the  mountain-valley,  and  indicates  the  coming  of  the  floods.  The 
word  '  Turn '  may  serve  as  an  example.  From  this  word  have  been 
formed,  and  are  now  in  use,  turnen,  mitturnen,  vorturnen,  einturnen, 
wettumen ;  Turner,  Mitturner,  Vorturner,  tumerisch ;  tumlustig,  turn- 
fertig,  turnmUde,  turnfaul,  turnreif,  turustark  ;  Turnkunst,  Turnkunstler, 
turnkunstlerisch  ;  Turnkunde,  Turnlehre,  Turngeschichte,  Turnanstalt ; 
and  many  others." 

This  preface  is  followed  by  a  valuable  and  clear  description  of  the 
separate  Turning  exercises,  and  of  the  games  practiced ;  and  instruc- 
tions on  the  establishment  and  organization  of  a  Turning-ground. 

After  these  come  valuable  general  information  and  instruction  on 
Turning  institutions,  teachers,  &c    If  the  proverb  is  ever  true,  it  is 
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true  of  Jabn,  that  the  style  is  the  man.  Whoever  would  character- 
ize him,  must  do  it  by  giving  matter  from  his  works,  in  his  own 
words.    Accordingly,  I  give  the  following  extracts  from  him : — 

'*  The  Turning  system  would  re-establish  the  lost  symmetry  of  hu- 
man development ;  would  connect  a  proper  bodily  training  with  mere 
exclusive  intellectual  cultivation ;  would  supply  the  proper  counteract- 
ing influence  to  the  prevailing  over-re&nement ;  and  would  comprehend 
and  influence  the  whole  man,  bj  means  of  a  social  mode  of  living 
for  the  young. 

"  As  long  as  men  here  below  have  a  body,  and  while  a  corporeal  life 
is  necessary  to  their  earthly  existence — which,  if  without  strength  and 
capacity,  endurance  and  power  of  continued  exertion,  skill,  and  adapt- 
ability, becomes  a  mere  inefficient  shadow — ^so  long  must  the  Turning 
system  be  an  important  department  of  human  education.  It  is  in- 
comprehensible how  this  art — so  useful  for  health  and  life,  a  protec- 
tion, a  shield,  and  a  preparation  for  war — should  have  been  so  long 
neglected.  But  these  sins  of  an  earlier  rude  and  thoughtless  time 
have  now  been  more  or  less  visited  upon  every  man.  And  thus  the 
Turning  system  is  a  subject  of  universal  human  interest^  and  is  im- 
portant every  where,  where  mortal  men  live  upon  the  earth.  But 
still  its  special  form  and  discipline  must  be  peculiarly  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  national  and  popular  character.  It  must  assume  such 
a  form  as  is  given  it  by  the  time  and  the  people ;  by  the  influences  of 
climate,  locality,  country,  and  nation.  It  is  intimately  connected  with 
people  and  fatherland ;  and  must  remain  in  the  closest  connection 
with  them.  Nor  can  it  prosper  except  among  an  independent  people ; 
it  is  appropriate  only  to  freemen.  A  slaveys  body  is  a  constraint  and 
a  prison  to  a  human  soul. 

^  Every  Turning  institution  is  a  place  for  exercising  the  bodily  pow- 
ers, a  school  of  industry  in  manly  activity,  a  place  of  chivalrous  con- 
test, an  aid  to  education,  a  protection  to  the  health,  and  a  public 
beneSt.  It  is  constantly  and  interchangeably  a  place  of  teaching  and 
of  learning.  In  an  unbroken  circle,  follow  constantly  after  each  other 
direction,  exemplification,  instruction,  independent  investigation,  prac- 
tice, emulation,  and  further  instruction.  Thus  the  Turners  learn  their 
occupation,  not  from  hearsay,  nor  from  following  after  some  transient 
expression.  They  have  lived  in  and  with  their  work ;  have  investi- 
gated it,  proved  it,  demonstrated  it,  experienced  it,  and  perfected  iL 
It  awakens  all  the  dormant  powers,  and  secures  a  self-confidence  and 
readiness  which  are  never  found  at  a  loss.  The  powers -grow  only 
slowly  ;  the  strength  increases  gradually ;  activity  is  gained  by  little 
and  little ;  a  diflicnit  feat  is  often  attempted  in  vain,  until  it  is  at  last 
altained  by  harder  labor,  greater  efibrt,  and   unwearied   industry. 
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Thus  the  will  is  brought  past  the  wrong  path  of  obstinacy,  to  the 
habit  of  pereeyerance,  in  which  is  based  all  success.  We  carry  a  di« 
vine  consciousness  in  the  breast,  when  we  realize  that  we  can  do 
whatever  we  choose,  if  we  only  will.  To  see  what  others  have  at 
last  found  possible,  arouses  the  pleasant  hope  of  also  accomplishing 
the  same.  In  the  Turning  association,  boldness  is  at  home.  Where 
others  are  exercising  in  emulation  with  us,  all  exertion  is  easy,  all 
labor  is  pleasure.  Each  at  the  same  time  strengthens  the  others  by 
his  labor,  and  con6rms  his  own  powers,  and  encourages  and  elevates 
himself.  Thus  the  example  of  each  becomes  a  model  for  the  rest, 
and  accomplishes  more  than  a  thousand  lessons.  No  real  deed  was 
ever  without  result 

^  The  director  of  a  Turning  institution  undertakes  a  high  duty ; 
and  should  approve  himself  thoroughly  whether  he  is  competent  to 
so  important  an  office.  He  must  cherish  and  protect  the  simplicity 
of  the  young,  that  it  may  not  be  injured  by  untimely  precocity.  Tlie 
youthful  heart  will  be  more  open  to  him  than  to  any  one  else.  He 
will  see,  without  concealment,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  young, 
their  wishes  and  tendencies,  their  impulses  and  passions,  all  the 
morning-dreams  of  youthful  life.  He  stands  nearest  to  the  young ; 
and  therefore  should  be  their  guardian  and  counselor,  their  protection 
and  support,  and  their  adviser  for  future  life.  Future  men  are 
intrusted  to  his  care ;  future  pillars  of  the  state,  lights  of  the  church, 
ornaments  of  the  fiitherland.  He  must  be  subservient  to  no  tempo- 
rary spirit  of  the  age,  nor  to  the  condition  of  the  great  world,  so  often 
plunged  in  error.  He  who  is  not  thoroughly  penetrated  with  a 
childlike  spirit,  and  national  feelings,  should  never  take  charge  of  a 
Turning  institution.     It  is  a  holy  work  and  life. 

**  His  reward  will  consist  merely  in  the  consciousness  of  having  per- 
formed his  duty.  Old  age  comes  more  slowly  upon  us  among  the 
sports  of  the  young.  Even  in  the  worst  of  times  we  can  keep  our 
faith,  love,  and  hope  when  we  see  the  fatherland  renewing  itself  in 
the  growth  of  the  young.  The  teacher  of  Turning  must  abstain  from 
pretenses ;  for  every  juggler  can  better  deceive  the  outer  world  than 
he  can. 

^  Good  morals  must  be  more  implicitly  the  rule  of  action  in  the 
Turning-ground  than  even  wise  laws  elsewhere.  The  highest  pen- 
alty inflicted  must  always  be  exclusion  from  the  Turning  association. 

"  It  can  not  be  too  often  nor  too  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind 
of  every  Turner,  who  lives  such  a  life  as  he  ought  and  who  shows 
himself  an  able  man,  that  no  one  is  under  heavier  obligations  than 
he  to  live  a  noble  life,  both  in  body  and  in  mind.  Least  of  nil  should 
he  claim  to  be  free  from  any  requirement  of  virtue,  because  he  if 
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strong  of  body.  Virtuous  and  accomplished,  pure  and  active,  chaste 
and  bold,  truthful  and  warlike,  should  be  his  rules  of  action.*  Bold, 
free,  joyous,  and  pious  is  the  realm  of  the  Turner.  The  universal 
code  of  the  moral  law  is  his  rule  of  conduct.  To  dishonor  another 
would  disgrace  him.  To  become  a  model,  an  example,  is  what  he 
should  strive  after.  His  chief  lessons  are  these :  To  seek  the  utmost 
symmetry  in  development  and  cultivation;  to  be  industrious;  to 
learn  thoroughly ;  to  intermeddle  with  nothing  unmanly ;  to  permit 
himself  to  be  enticed  by  no  seductions  of  pleasure,  dissipation,  or 
amusement,  such  as  are  unsuitable  for  the  young.  And  such  admo- 
nitions and  warnings  should  be  given  in  such  terms  as  to  insure  a 
school  of  virtue  from  becoming  one  of  vice. 

"  But,  again,  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that  the  highest  and  holiest 
duty  of  a  German  boy  or  German  youth  is  to  become  and  to  remain  a 
German  man ;  that  he  may  be  able  to  labor  efficiently  for  his  people 
and  his  fatherland,  and  with  credit  to  his  ancestors,  the  rescuers  of 
the  world.  Secret  youthful  sins  will  thus  best  be  avoided  by  setting 
before  the  young,  as  the  object  of  attainment,  growth  into  good  men. 
The  waste  of  the  powers  and  years  of  youth  in  enervating  amuse- 
ments, animal  riot,  burning  lust,  and  beastly  debauchery,  will  cease  as 
soon  as  the  young  recognize  the  idea  of  the  feelings  of  manly  life. 
But  all  education  is  useless  and  idle,  which  leaves  the  pupil  to  disap- 
pear, like  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  in  the  waste  folly  of  a  fancied  cosmopoli- 
tanism, and  does  not  confirm  him  in  patriotic  feeling.  And  thus, 
even  in  the  worst  period  of  the  French  domination,  love  of  king  and 
fatherland  were  preached  to,  and  impressed  upon,  the  youths  of  the 
Turning  association.  Any  one  who  does  any  thing  foolish  or  insultr 
ing  to  the  German  manners  or  language,  in  words  or  actions,  either 
privately  or  publicly,  should  first  be  admonished,  then  warned,  and, 
if  he  does  not  then  cease  his  un-German  actions,  he  should  be  driven 
away  from  the  Turning-ground,  in  the  sight  of  all  men.  No  one 
ought  to  enter  a  Turning  association  who  is  knowingly  a  perverter  of 
German  nationality,  and  praises,  loves,  promotes,  or  defends  foreign 
manners. 

^  With  such  principles  did  the  Turning  societies  strengthen,  train; 
arm,  encourage,  and  man  themselves  for  the  fatherland,  in  the  gloomy, 
sultry  times  of  the  devil.  Nor  did  faith,  love,  or  hope  desert  them 
for  a  moment.  '  God  deserts  no  German ! '  has  always  been  their 
motto.  In  war,  none  of  them  staid  at  home,  except  those  too  young 
and  too  weak — and  they  were  not  idle.  The  Turning  institution,  in 
those  three  years,  offered  up  costly  sacrifices;  they  lie  upon  the 
battle-fields,  from  the  gates  of  Berlin  even  to  the  hostile  capital." 

*  ThcM  couples  are  tllUeraUve  in  the  original.— TViifM. 
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It  is  difficult  to  select  portions  from  Jahn*8  book  for  the  purpose  of 
describing  him  and  his  work,  for  all  is  characteristic ;  the  book  and 
author  are  cast  in  one  mold.*  Its  work  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
words,  what  it  purports  to  be — a  German  Turning  system,  in  which  a 
system  of  gymnastic  exercises,  complete  within  itself,  is  set  forth  with 
sound  judgment,  vivid  style,  and  correct  tact.  It  is  not  a  wearisome, 
methodical,  elementary  joint-gymnastics  for  dolls ;  nor  does  it  treat 
exclusively  of  bodily  exercises,  but  discusses  with  great  earnestness  the 
moral  atmosphere  of  the  Turning  organization. 

The  Turning  system  soon  spread  from  Berlin  throughout  Northern 
Germany,  and  a  large  part  of  Southern  Germany.  Turning  excur- 
sions had  much  influence  in  producing  this  result  Next  to  Berlin, 
Breelau  had  the  largest  number  of  Turners— some  eight  hundred. 
At  that  city,  students.  Catholic  and  Protestant  seminary  pupils,  the 
pupils  of  four  gymnasia,  officers  and  professors,  frequented  the  Turn- 
ing-ground. At  their  head  were  Hamisch  and  Massroann;  while 
Director  Monnich  (of  Hofwyl)  and  Wolfgang  Menzel,  then  students, 
were  among  the  assistant  teachers.  Singing  flourished.  On  Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday  afternoons,  after  exercising  from  three  to  seven, 
the  whole  company  returned  singing  to  the  city.  The  first  half  of 
the  four  hours,  Turning  exercises  was  there  used  in  the  drill,  and  the 
other  half  in  the  other  exercises,  especially  games ;  an  arrangement 
which  is  better  than  to  begin  with  the  more  inspiriting  portion  of  the 
exercises,  and  to  end  with  the  more  serious  and  laborious  drill. 

Jahn^s  judicious  distinction  between  the  Turning  scliool  and  Turn- 
ing exercises  is  one  that  might  well  be  introduced  in  other  subjects. 

For  instance,  in  teaching  singing,  the  first  half  of  the  lesson  might 
be  occupied  in  singing  the  scale,  ^c,  and  the  other  half  with  singing 
songs,  &c.,  which  he  had  learned  before. 

We  very  often  hear  much  said,  at  the  present  day,  of  the  opposi-. 
lion  between  an  artificial  organization  and  a  human  development.  On 
this  subject  the  mistaken  opinion  often  prevails  that  the  intelligent, 
efficient  human  will  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  counteracted  by  the 
course  of  historical  development  But  this  is  not  the  case;  the 
question  is  only,  Whether  that  will  was  in  harmony  with  the  devel- 
opment and  tendency  of  the  people,  or  not  If  not,  it  is  true  that  its 
only  result  is  a  vain  endeavor  to  effect  something.  This  was  the 
case,  for  instance,  when  Brutus  endeavored  to  free  Rome  by  the 
assassination  of  Caesar.     But  what  one  of  God's  cx>m missioned  mes- 

*  Thus  1  have  unwiUlnicly  !« A  out  Jabn's  ofaMrratioDS  about  national  fcatiuia,  Turning 
aelraola,  furtbcr  «xercitei,  coctume,  dee. 
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Bengen  can  do,  when  in  harmony  with  the  age,  is  shown  by  Luther^s 
Reformation. 

It  was  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  Turning  system,. that 
it  was  an  affair  artificially  contrived,  not  a  natural  outgrowth.  It  is 
true  that  it  grew  quickly;  fruits  naturally  ripen  rapidly  in  hot 
weather.  The  period  from  1810  to  1813,  when  Turning  grew  up, 
was  certainly  hot  enough.  Was  the  fire  burning  under  the  ashes  all 
the  time  from  1800,  which  broke  into  a  flame  in  1813  ?  Ever  after 
the  defeat  of  Jena,  a  deep  grief  was  burning  in  the  hearts  of  all  Ger- 
man men  and  youth.  The  longing  to  free  the  beloved  German 
fetherland,  to  renew  its  ancient  glory,  nourished  among  them  a  pow- 
erful mutual  bond  of  the  truest  love.  And  the  early  Turners  were 
among  those  included  in  this  bond. 

Their  interested  participation  was  nothing  artificial,  but  merely  the 
natural  fruit  of  their  earnest  patriotism.  This  appears  clearly  enough 
from  Jahn's  account  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  Turning  system.  It 
was  this  community  of  feeling  and  ideals  which  made  the  develop- 
ment of  the  art  so  rapid.  There  grew  up,  at  the  same  time  with  it,  a 
technical  language,  so  appropriate  that,  instead  of  quickly  going  out 
of  fashion,  .as  artificial  things  do,  it  is  at  present,  thirty-seven  years 
afler  its  appearance,  entirely  received  and  current. 

Together  with  this  first  natural  development  of  the  Turning 
system,  there  came  up  also  a  reaction  against  many  received  and  uni- 
versal customs  and  manners.  This  necessarily  aroused  enemies,  and 
the  more  because  the  Turners  frequently  overpassed  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  and  made  Turning  identical  with  a  warfare  against  all 
ancient  errors.  This  was  particularly  the  case  afler  the  war  of 
freedom. 

These  errors  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the 
Turning  system;  and  they  endeavored  to  remedy  them,  whenever 
and  however  thoy  could.  This  apppears,  for  instance,  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  an  address  to  the  students,  delivered  at  the 
Wartburg  festival,  by  a  man  whose  liberal  views  are  universally 
known ;  namely,  Oken.  He  said :  '*  Beware  of  the  delusion  that  upon 
you  depends  the  existence,  and  continuance,  and  honor  of  Germany. 
Germany  depends  only  upon  herself  as  a  whole.  Each  class  of  men 
is  only  one  member  of  the  body  called  State,  and  contributes  to  its 
support  only  so  much  as  its  circumstances  permit  You  are  yet 
young,  and  have  no  other  duty  than  so  to  conduct  yourselves  that 
you  may  grow  up  aright;  to  train  yourselves;  not  to  injure  your- 
selves by  foolish  practices ;  to  apply  yourselves,  without  permitting 
your  attention  to  be  diverted  to  any  thing  else,  to  this  purpose  which 
lies  straight  before  you.    The  state  is  at  present  not  concerned  with 
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you ;  it  has  to  do  with  yoa  only  in  that  you  may  hereafter  become 
active  members  of  it  You  have  do  need  of  discussing  what  ought 
or  ought  not  to  happen  in  the  state ;  it  is  only  proper  for  you  to  con- 
sider how  you  shall  yourselves  in  future  act  in  it,  and  how  you  may 
worthily  prepare  yourselves  to  do  so.  In  short,  all  that  you  d6 
should  be  done  only  with  reference  to  yourselves,  to  your  life  as 
students ;  and  all  else  should  be  avoided,  as  foreign  to  your  occupa- 
tions and  your  life,  in  order  that  your  setting  out  in  life  may  not  be 
ridiculous." 

These  words  point  out  clearly  the  mistaken  road  by  which  the 
students  afterward  departed  further  and  further  from  the  right  road. 
But  they  should  not  bear  all  the  blame. 

If  a  child  has  good  and  bad  qualities,  some  people  will  look  only 
at  the  former,  and  will  foretell  all  manner  of  good  of  him ;  while 
others  will  see  only  the  evil  in  him,  and  will  prophesy  an  evil  future 
for  the  child.  But  any  one,  who  loves  him  truly,  will  consider  how 
to  cherish  his  good  qualities,  and  to  subdue  his  bad  ones. 

Such  a  child,  with  good  quafities,  but  not  without  faults,  was  the 
Turning  system.  Passow,  a  man  t>f  honesty  and  benevolence,  and 
of  disinterested  activity,  looked  almost  altogether  at  its  bright  side, 
and  in  his  **  Object  of  Turning^  {Turnziel)  expressed  hopes  quite  too 
great ;  it  might  almost  be  said  that  he  spoke  ill-luck  to  the  child. 
Blame  always  follows  excessive  praise ;  praise  must  absolutely  state 
the  truth,  must  contain  a  just  estimate  of  things. 

My  friend  Steffens,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  only  the  dark  side,  the 
evils  of  the  system ;  and  he  wrote  his  "  Caricatures,^*  ( Caricaturen,) 
and  his  "  Object  of  Turning,^  (Turmielj)  which  was  directed  against 
Passow^s  "  Turnziel,^  This  talented  man  had  lived  all  his  life  in  the 
enthusiastic  love  of  science  and  art ;  and  this  new  system  seemed  to 
him  to  be  cold  and  even  inimical  to  every  thing  which  he  loved  best. 
Jahn^s  rough,  harsh,  strong  character  was  not  agreeable  to  him ;  in 
the  bitter  censoriousness  of  many  of  the  Turners,  he  naturally  saw  a 
hasty,  presumptuous  endeavor  to  improve  the  world ;  in  their  disre- 
spect for  many  eminent  men,  unruly  vulgarity ;  and  in  their  German 
manners,  only  an  affectation  of  them. 

Thus  there  broke  out  in  Breslau  a  violent  contest  between  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  the  Turners,*  which  called  out  many  other 

*  Th'w  conteat,  In  which  1  also  took  part,  Steffens  has  described  in  his  Memoirs.  Steffens 
exercised  a  most  profound  and  kindly  influence  upon  my  life;  for  which  1  shall  forever  be 
grateful  to  him.  He  was  my  instructor  and  my  brother-in-law  ;  and  for  eiglit  years  we  lived 
as  fiiithful  colleagues  together,  in  the  same  house  at  Breslau.  And  now  suddenly  we  c«me 
into  opposition  to  each  other.  Our  lasting,  and  mutual,  and  heartfelt  love  was  such  that  it 
can  not  be  described  how  much  we  both  suffered  from  this  truly  tngic  relation.  My  friends 
at  Breslau  even  advised  me  to  leave  the  place.  When  Steffens  visited  me,  eighteen  years 
afterward,  at  Erlangen,  we  there  quietly  reviewed  the  evil  days  at  Breslau.    This,  oar  last 
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publications  besides  Passow's  and  Steffens^  only  part  of  which  would 
now  have  any  historical  interest.  A  work  of  permanent  value  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  Captain  von  Schmeling,  on  Turning  and  the  Land- 
wehr ;  in  which  he  showed  how  Turning  was  a  valuable  preparatory- 
school  for  the  training  of  the  militia  men.*  Harnisch  wrote  ''  Turn- 
ing  in  its  Universal  BelaiixmSy^  {Das  Tumen  in  Seinen  Allseitigen 
Verhalinissen:) 

In  a  dialogue  entitled  "  Turning  and  the  State^^\  I  defended  Jahn 
and  the  Turning  system  from  the  charge  of  being  Jacobinical,  and  of 
hate  toward  France ;  and,  in  some  others,  against  those  who  charged 
it  with  being  anti-Christian.  But  this  controversy  was  warmly  carried 
on  in  other  places  besides  Silesia.  Arndt  wrote  powerfully  in  favor 
of  Turning.|  The  physician  Eonen,  in  Berlin,  w  ote  upon  its  medical 
importance  ;  §  not  to  mention  many  other  publications. 

During  this  controversy,  the  Prussian  goverument  showed  great 
and  .deep  interest  in  the  Turning  system.  A  plan  had  even  been 
prepared  for  the  establishment  of  Turning-grounds  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom.  But  on  the  very  day  when  this  was  to  have  been 
laid  before  the  king  for  his  approval  the  news  of  Sandys  murder  of 
Kotzebue  reached  Berlin,  and  the  approval  was  withheld.  This  was 
the  first  fruit  of  that  unhappy  deed. 

Many  years  passed  before  Turning  was  again  freely  practiced  in 
Prussia.  In  Wurtemberg  alone)  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  main- 
tained down  to  the  present  day.  In  Bavaria  the  present  monarch,  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne,  took  the  system  under  his  protection, 
and  employed  Massmann  to  have  a  Turning  institution  erected  at 
Munich. 

nr.     TRAINING  OF  THE  SKNaCB. 

Rousseau,  in  ^^  Entile^  discussed  the  education  of  the  senses.^ 

earthlj  meeting,  seemed  to  me  to  Join  immedi&tely  oa  to  the  early  youthful  intercourM  of 
thirty -three  years  before  ;  and  I  felt  myself  drawn  to  him  by  a  love  which  bad  lasted  through 
good  and  evil  times,  and  which  will  outlive  death,  because  it  is  stronger  than  death. 

*  At  a  later  period,  in  1843t  Dr.  Mttnnich  wrote  '*  Taming  and  Military  Service,"  (Daa 
Turnen  und  der  KriegBdienat,)  in  which  he  clearly  stated  the  important  relation  between  the 
two.  W.  Menzel,  in  his  treatise,  '♦  Bodiltf  Training  from  the  Point  of  View  of  National 
Economy^"  {Die  KVrperiibttng  mta  dem  Geeiehtapunkt  der  NatunuiRfkonomie,)  turn  earnestly 
recommended  Turning,  as  a  means  of  educating  defenders  of  the  fatherland. 

t  See  my  "  Miscettaneoua  Writinge,"  ( Vermiaehu  Sehriften.)  First  printed  in  the 
Sil.'Sian  "  Provincial  Gazette,"  {Provinxialfttdtrem.) 

I  ''Spirit  of  the  Age^"  {Geiat  der  Zf.it.)  vol.  4,  1818.  Reprinted  with  the  title  ••7V«mi»i^; 
with  an  Appendix,"  (Daa  Tumweaen  nehat  etVn  Anhange.)  By  E.  M.  Arndt.  Leipzig, 
IfU^.    A  most  valuable  work. 

»  *'  Life  and  Turnings  Turning  and  I4f^"  {Leben  und  TVimen,  Tumen  und  Leben ) 
By  von  K'Jneti.    Berlin,  1817. 

i  K  man  of  noble  character  an<l  full  of  love  for  Germany  and  the  German  youth,  Professor 
KUimpp,  established  the  Biuttgart  Turning  Institution,  and  conducted  it  for  many  years.  In 
l*l'2  he  wrote  hii*  valunble  treat iK«.  "  Turning ;  a  Mirement  fur  German  National  Develop- 
m-'nt,"  {Daa  Tumen  ;  ein  Deutvch-Nntionalea  Entteickhutga-Moment.) 

I  I  have  gone  more  into  detail  on  this  point  iu  my  chapter  on  EmilCf  which  tee. 
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According  to  him,  all  the  senses  should  be  caltivated ;  the  eye,  in 
estimating  magnitudes  and  distances,  and  in  drawing  geometrical 
figures ;  the  touch,  in  judging  by  means  of  feeling,  which  the  blind 
learn  to  do  remarkably ;  &c. 

In  this  department  of  gymnastics,  Guts  Muths  substantially  followed 
Rousseau.  He  assigned  to  the  senses  a  remarkable  office;  namely, 
to  ^  awaken,  from  the  slumber  of  non-existence,  the  child,  at  first 
asleep  in  its  quiet  bosom.''  The  emptiness  and  impossibility  of 
Locke's  opinion,  that  man  is  at  first  a  mere  sheet  of  white  paper,  is 
made  very  clear  and  evident  by  Guts  Muths'  expression. 

"  The  soul  of  the  young  citizen  of  the  world,"  says  Guts  Muths,  in 
another  place,  ^  yet  lies  in  the  profound  slumber  which  comes  with  it 
out  of  its  condition  of  non-existence."  The  mind  becomes  at  first 
susceptible  of  powerful  impressions  on  the  feelings ;  and  then  becomes 
more  and  more  awakened,  and  capable  of  more  and  more  delicate 
impressions.  *^  But,  as  the  gradations  of  impressions  on  the  senses, 
from  the  most  violent  to  the  most  delicate  of  which  we  can  conceive, 
are  immeasurable,  so  is  the  refinement  of  our  susceptibility  to  such 
impressions  also  possible  to  nn  immeasurable  degree."  All  the  life 
long,  the  mind  is  becoming  constantly  susceptible  to  fainter  and 
fainter  impressions;  that  is,  more  awake.'' 

Guts  Muths'  idea  of  training  the  senses  is  thus  the  sharpening  of 
them ;  as  also  appears  from  the  examples  of  it  which  he  gives.  The 
boys  are  made  to  shut  their  eyes  and  feel  of  letters,  figures,  the  devices 
on  coins,  &c.  Seeing  must  be  trained  by  cultivating  the  vision  of 
small  things  and  distant  things.  The  children  are  **  to  follow  Nature 
even  to  her  minutest  objects,  even  those  scarcely  visible  to  the  eye." 
"The  pupil,"  he  says,  "should  observe  not  only  the  coarser  parts  of 
flowers,  but  his  eye  should  pierce  even  their  minutest  portions.  He 
should  study  the  absorbent  vessels,  the  structure  of  the  skin,  the  bark 
and  leaves  of  trees,  many  kinds  of  seeds;  the  reproductive  organs  of 
plants,  the  pollen,  anthei-s,  &c."  He  should  be  able  to  recognize  a 
flower  or  a  stone  at  thirty  pace^,  and  a  tree  at  from  a  hundred  to  a 
thousand  paces.  His  ear  should  be  trained  not  only  by  music,  but 
"  he  should  observe  the  sound  of  laden  and  empty  vehicles,  of  the 
squeaking  of  doors,"  &c.  If  the  keenness  of  the  senses,  their  sus- 
ceptibility, were  the  measure  of  their  improvement,  those  who  are 
disordered  in  their  nerves  would  surpass  the  most  practiced  senses  of 
the  healthy.  They  are  annoyed  by  the  least  and  most  distant  noise ; 
and  distinguish  its  exact  nature  only  too  well.  K  the  pupils  of  Guts 
Muths  could  distinguish  by  the  touch,  with  their  eyes  closed,  between 
gold  and  silver  coins,  this  was  far  outdone  by  a  sick  person,  who 
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became  uneasy  wben  any  one,  even  without  bis  knowledge,  brougbt 
a  silver  spoon  near  him. 

The  American  Indians,  as  is  well  known,  whose  mode  of  life  is 
little  better  than  that  of  animals,  surpass  most  Europeans  in  the 
keenness  of  their  senses ;  and  thu.s,  according  to  Rousseau  and  Guts 
Mttths,  the  Caribs  and  Iroquois  should  be  valued  as  our  models. 
They  might  equally  as  well  have  proposed  the  eyes  of  a  lytix,  the 
nose  of  a  hound,  ^c,  as  ideals.  I  have  expressed  my  views 
already  upon  such  doctrines  as  to  bodily  training,  particularly  that 
of  the  senses,  in  the  following  a]>horisms,  in  which  I  have  described 
an  ideal  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses. 

The  ancient  legends  clearly  expressed  the  difference  between 
mere  animal  strength  of  body  and  the  human  intellectual  strength  of 
body,  by  making  their  giants — huge,  stupid,  uncouth  masses  of  fiesh — 
be  conquered  by  knights,  smaller  in  body,  but  of  keener  i  ntellects.  Are 
then  tigers  models  for  springing,  apes  for  climbing,  and  birds  for  flying  ? 
are  they  inaccessible  ideals,  to  which  the  gymnast  should  look  up 
with  resignation  and  longing  ?  We  might  like  very  well  to  fly,  but 
not  in  the  form  of  a  crow  or  a  stork ;  we  would  be  angels.  We 
would  prefer  to  live  imperfect,  in  a  higher  grade  of  existence,  with 
the  sense  of  capacity  for  development,  than  to  fall  back  into  a  more 
complete  but  lower  grade,  behind  us  and  below  us.  Ciesar  despised 
being  the  first  man  in  a  small  village,  because  he  felt  himself  capable 
of  being  the  first  man  in  Rome.  In  like  manner,  the  Turning  system 
contemns  a  lower  animal  development,  because  a  higher  human  one 
is  accessible  to  it. 

If  the  eye  were  only  a  corporeal  mirror  of  the  visible  world,  it 
would  represent  equally  well  or  equally  ill  the  most  different  things, 
according  to  the  bodily  health  and  strength,  or  sickness  and  weak- 
ness, of  its  condition.  But  it  is  an  organ  of  intellectual  susceptibility ; 
of  not  only  a  bodily  but  also  an  intellectual  union  with  things.  And 
accordingly  it  is  a  well-grounded  usage  in  language  by  which  we  say 
"  to  have  keen  eyes ; "  and  "  to  have  an  eye  for  "  particular  things, 
such  as  plants,  animals,  &c.  The  former  indicates  bodily  health  and 
strength;  the  latter  points  to  an  original  spiritual  relation  between 
the  eye  and  certain  things,  trained  by  close  study. 

The  same  is  more  or  less  true  of  the  other  senses.  The  art  of  cul- 
tivating the  senses  has  only  to  a  very  small  extent  any  thing  to  do 
with  what  increases  their  corporeal  strength — as,  for  instance,  with 
medical  rules  for  taking  care  of  and  strengthening  the  eyes. 

It  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual 
susceptibility  of  each  of  the  senses.    Therefore  it  begins  not  with 
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the  arbitrary,  one-sided  cultivation  of  one  sense,  which  tends  to  di- 
minish the  susceptibility  of  the  others ;  and  still  less  does  it  direct  one 
sense  arbitrarily  to  one  single  class  of  objects,  as  the  eyes  to  plants  or 
animals  exclusively.  For  this  would  cripple  the  intellectual  applica- 
tion of  the  senses  to  things  of  other  kinds.  But  if  the  teacher  has 
begun,  as  the  universal  microcosmic  character  of  every  well-organized 
child  requires,  with  as  general  a  cultivation  of  all  his  senses  as  is 
possible,  and  then  observes  a  prominent  and  stronger  activity  in  one 
sense,  or  an  especial  applicability  of  it  to  some  one  department  of  the 
visible  world,  as  of  the  eye  to  minerals,  &c,  then  only  may  he  under- 
take the  cultivation  of  that  one  sense  or  susceptibility,  as  a  peculiar 
talent 

If  now  the  intellectual  senses  are  supplied  by  the  external  senses 
with  an  abundance  of  intuitions  of  all  kinds,  the  impressions  thus 
received  gradually  ripen,  and  desire  to  be  brought  to  the  light  of 
day.  Thus  a  little  child  speaks  words  which  it  has  often  heard  its 
mother  use,  then  sings  what  it  has  often  heard  sung,  and  tries  to  draw 
what  it  has  often  seen. 

With  every  receptive  organ  nature  has  coupled  a  producing  or 
representing  one,  or  even  more ;  in  order  that  man  may  not  be  solitary 
in  the  midst  of  his  inward  wealth,  but  may  communicate  with  others. 
He  can,  in  many  ways^  represent  a  known  object,  whose  picture  is 
visible  to  his  mind ;  he  can  describe  it  in  writing,  act  it,  dsc 

The  development  of  the  susceptibility  to  impressions  must  naturally 
precede  that  of  the  power  of  representing.  Hearing  must  precede 
speaking  and  singing ;  seeing,  painting,  &c.  There  exists  a  sympathy, 
as  is  well  known,  between  the  susceptible  organs  and  the  correspond- 
ing representing  ones ;  of  the  organs  of  hearing  with  those  of  speech, 
of  those  of  vision  with  the  hand,  <kc.  The  use  of  the  receiving  organs 
seems  to  produce  a  secret,  quiet  growth  of  the  representing  ones, 
though  these  latter  be  not  directly  practiced. 

In  many  trades,  the  apprentice  is  made  to  look  on  for  a  whole 
year,  before  putting  his  hand  to  the  work.  When  his  eye  thus 
becomes  intelligent,  the  hand  follows  it  sympathetically.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  example  might  be  followed  in  all  the  cultivation  of 
the  senses. 

The  teacher  who  tries  to  cultivate  receptivity  and  power  of  repre- 
senting together,  who  requires  the  pupil  to  furnish  an  expression  im- 
mediately after  the  impression  is  made,  mistakes  Nature,  who  requires 
a  quiet,  undisturbed  condition  of  the  senses  for  their  receptive  ofiSce, 
and  usually  a  slow  development  of  the  power  of  representing. 

It  is  said  of  some  of  the  North  American  Indians  that  the  devel- 
opment of  their  senses  furnishes,  for  those  who  would  combine  them 
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with  bodily  exercises,  a  model  which  never  can  be  equaled.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of  travelers,  they  surpass  Euro- 
peans in  keenness  of  sight,  hearing,  and  smell.  But  are  they  there- 
fore models  of  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  ? 

This  is  confusing  the  idea  of  a  human  cultivation  of  the  senses  with 
an  animal  one ;  corporeal  perfection  of  the  senses  with  intellectual. 
The  preceding  observations  have  shown  how  different  these  are ;  exam- 
ples will  make  the  difference  still  more  evident 

There  are  many  men  who  have  hearing  so  keen  as  to  disUnguish 
faint  sounds  at  a  very  great  distance,  but  who  have  no  feeling  at  all 
for  pure  or  beautiful  music  There  are  most  accurate  piano-tuners 
and  music-masters,  who  can  distinguish  every  fault  in  any  instrument 
amongst  a  full  orchestra ;  but  who,  notwithstanding  this  fineness  of 
ear,  are  so  destitute  of  an  intellectual  ear  for  music  as  to  prefer  the 
most  vulgar  sort  of  it. 

There  are,  again,  others  who  can  not  tune  any  instrument  accu- 
rately, and  still  less  guide  an  orchestra ;  who  are  inspired  by  good 
music,  and  show  distinct  dblike  to  bad.  Contrast  with  these  keen 
and  delicate  hearers,  Beethoven,  who  was  almost  deaf;  and,  again, 
there  was  another  great  harmonist,  who  said  that  perusing  the  score 
of  a  composition  gave  him  more  pleasure  than  the  execution  of  the 
music,  because  the  latter  never  equaled  his  ideal.  He  was  thus  ca- 
pable of  intellectual  musical  pleasure,  even  had  he  been  completely 
deaf. 

The  case  is  similar  witli  the  eyes.  Among  my  mineralogical  pu- 
pils, I  found  some  with  very  healthy  bodily  organs,  who  eould  perceive 
the  smallest  objects,  and  still  were  incapable  of  comprehending  forms, 
of  distinguishing  like  from  unlike ;  in  short,  they  had  eyes,  but  did 
not  see.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  others,  whose  eyes  were 
weak,  and  who  were  as  it  were  blind  to  small  crystals,  but  who  felt 
all  the  beauty  of  the  larger  ones,  and  closely  followed  all  their  varie- 
ties of  color.  So,  I  have  known  exceedingly  short-sighted  young 
men,  who  still  had  the  greatest  taste  for  pictures.  And,  again,  there 
are  many  very  keen-sighted  persons,  who  gaze  without  emotion  on 
the  most  magnificent  pictures,  sculptures,  and  churches. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  bodily  and  the  intellectual 
senses  might  be  illustrated  hj  many  other  examples. 

Surely  these  animal  sharp  eyes  and  ears  of  the  Indian  are  not  our 
models.  It  is  the  spiritually-illuminated  eyes  of  a  Raphael,  a  van 
Eyck,  an  Erwin  von  Stein,  the  divinely-consecrated  ears  of  Handel 
and  Leo,  which  are  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  senses,  which  are  the  divine  models  for  men. 
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Regard  was  had  in  the  schools  to  the  cultivation  of  the  senses 
qnite  a  long  time  ago;  or  at  least  so  it  would  appear.  So-called 
^Intuitional  Exercises"  were  introduced;  Pestalozzi  giving  them  an 
impulse,  especially  in  his  ^Book  for  Mothers.'^  "  The  child/'  says 
Pestalozzi,  ''and  indeed  man  universally,  must  he  first  made  ac- 
quainted with  what  lies  next  him,  before  he  can  attend  to  the  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  what  is  further  off.  The  nearest  visible  object  to 
the  child  is  his  own  body,  and  this  he  should  first  of  all  observe,  under 
the  direction  of  the  mother.  She  must,  with  him,  follow  the 
^Book  for  Motkersy^  step  by  step,  going  through  every  division  and 
subdivision  of  it,  step  by  step,  to  the  furthest  details.'* 

Thus,  for  instance,  we  find  in  that  work : 

''The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot.  The  middle 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  right  foot  The  last  joint  of  the  middle 
toe  of  the  right  foot.  The  first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left 
foot.  The  second  joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot  The  last 
joint  of  the  middle  toe  of  the  left  foot 

"  My  body  has  two  limbs  above  and  two  below. 

"My  two  upper  limbs  have  two  shoulders,  two  shoulder-joints,  two 
upper-arms,  two  elbows,  two  elbow-joints,  two  fore-arms,  two  wrists, 
and  two  hands. 

"  Each  of  my  two  upper  limbs  has  one  shoulder,  one  shoulder-joint, 
one  upper-arm,  one  elbow,  one  elbow-joint,  one  fore-arm,  one  wrist, 
and  one  hand. 

"  My  two  hands  have  two  wrists,  two  palms,  two  thumbs,  two  fore- 
fingers, two  middle  fingers,  two  ring-fingers,  and  two  little-fingers. 

"Each  of  my  two  hands  has  one  wrist,  one  palm,  one  thumb,  one 
fore-finger,  one  middle-finger,  one  ring-finger,  and  one  little-finger. 

"  My  two  palms  have  two  balls  of  the  thumbs ;  each  of  my  two 
palms  has  one  ball  of  the  thumb." 

"  My  two  great  toes  have  four  joints,  two  front  and  two  back ;  four 
knuckles,  two  front  and  two  back ;  and  four  jointrlengths,  two  front 
and  two  back. 

"  Each  of  my  two  great  toes  has  two  joints,  one  front  and  one 
back ;  two  knuckles,  one  front  and  one  back ;  and  two  jointrlengths, 
one  front  and  one  back. 

"  The  ten  fingers  of  my  two  hands  have  twenty-eight  joints,  ten 
first,  eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  twenty-eight  joint-lengths,  ten  first, 
eight  middle,  and  ten  last ;  and  twenty-eight  knuckles,  ten  first,  eight 
middle,  and  two  last 

"  The  five  fingers  of  one  hand,"  Ac,  Ac. 

It  is  evident  how  infinitely  wearisome  and  unnatural  such  a  mode 
of  observing  and  naming  over  all  the  parts  of  the  body  must  be,  both 
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to  young  and  old.  And  it  is  an  error  to  take  his  own  body  as  the 
first  object  which  comes  under  the  notice  of  the  child.  Without 
some  natural  or  artificial  mirror,  man  would  not  see  his  face^  and 
some  other  portions  of  his  body,  all  his  life  long.  A  child  is  much 
more  attracted  by  objects  which  stimulate  his  senses  by  color,  bright- 
ness, smell,  or  taste.  He  would  very  much  prefer  cherries  or  apples 
to  ^  the  middle  joint  of  the  little  toe  of  the  right  foot.'^ 

Several  detected  Pestalozzi^s  error.  But,  taking  his  principle  as 
true,  that  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  what  is  nearest  at  hand,  they 
took  subjects  from  the  school-room ;  and  the  doors,  windows,  walls, 
seats,  and  desks  were  observed,  described,  and  named,  down  to  their 
smallest  parts.    I  give  an  example.* 

^  The  school-room  and  what  it  contains. 

a.  Enumeration  of  objects  contained  in  and  about  the  school-room. 

1.  Without  detailed  definition. 

2.  With  detailed  definition;   as,  immovable,  movable,  simple, 

compound,  how  compound  ?  within  reach ;  necessary ;  ac- 
cidentally pertaining  to  the  room. 

b.  Use  of  articles  in  and  about  the  room. 

c.  Description  of  individual  things,  by  their  color,  their  form,  their 

parts,  the  connection  of  their  parts. 

d.  Materials  of  which  the  separate  things  and  their  parts  are  made." 
The  description  of  the  windows  alone  fills  two  closely-printed  pages. 

It  says,  among  other  things : 

^  The  teacher  should  now  have  each  of  the  separate  parts  of  the 
window  given  in  their  order ;  as,  the  panes,  the  sash,  the  putty,  the 
pulley,  the  button,  the  catch,  the  sash-bolt;  lastly,  the  whole  window, 
the  window-frame,  the  molding.  *  *  *  Thus  the  whole  window 
has  been  analyzed,  and  its  parts  considered.  It  only  now  remains  to 
reconstruct  it" 

It  would  be  much  better,  instead  of  all  this  wearisome,  pedantic 
enumeration  and  hyper^pedantic  reconstruction,  to  say,  "  The  windows 
in  the  school-room  are  long  and  four-sided." 

That  such  a  methodical  and  wearisome  method  of  instruction 
would  throw  active  children  either  into  despair  or  sleep,  is  clear. 
They  had  better  jump  about  over  the  desks  and  seats  in  sport,  than 
to  describe  them  in  this  insufferably-affected  way ;  they  had  better 
analyze  perhaps  not  a  whole  window,  but  now  and  then  a  pane,  in 
their  play,  and  let  the  glazier  ^^  reconstruct "  it,  than  to  analyze  and 
construct  it  in  words. 

It  is  a  pity  tliat  something  can  not  be  found  to  use  as  a  subject  of 
instruction  in  the  school  besides  what  the  boys  naturally  learn  in 

*  From  Denzel's  **  Sjfatem  tf  Hdueation,"  iEraiehungalekn,)  3,  33l 
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their  own  experience.  Thej  know  the  windows,  and  seats,  and  desks, 
without  any  teaching ;  and  will  never  call  a  desk  a  seat,  or  the  con- 
trary. For  what  purpose  should  he  consider  separately,  and  name, 
all  the  parts  of  the  window ;  the  pulley,  the  catch,  the  sash-bolt  ? 
What  interest  have  they  in  these  ?  Such  details  and  names  may  be 
left  to  the  glazier,  the  carpenter,  and  the  locksmith.  Every  trade  is  a 
HtUe  separate  people,  with  a  peculiar  language ;  but  all  these  separate 
people  understand  each  other,  not  in  their  trade-language,  but  in  the 
language  of  their  country.  The  trade-language  belongs  to  the  pecul- 
iar employment  of  each  trade ;  each  one  has  to  do  with  many  things 
which  have  no  concern  with  the  others,  and  can  not  concern  them, 
unless  they  neglect  their  own  business.  And  fellow-tradesmen 
discuss  the  matters  of  their  trade,  in  their  peculiar  trade-language. 

Justus  Moser,  who  had  an  eminently  sound  understanding,  says,* 
"  My  miller  played  me  yesterday  a  comical  trick.  He  came  to  my 
window  and  said  that  *  tliere  must  be  four  iron  nuts  on  the  standards 
and  standard-pieces,  opposite  the  crank ;  and  all  the  frames,  boxes, 
bolting-cloths,  and  springs  wanted  fixing ;  one  of  the  iron  post-belts 

will  not  work  any  longer  with  the  shiftin<r-piece,  and  .'    He 

spoke  German,  ray  friend,  and  I  understood  well  enough  that  he  was 
talking  about  a  windmill ;  but  I  am  no  windmill-builder,  to  under- 
stand the  thousand  details  of  a  mill,  and  their  names.  But  at  that 
point  the  knave  began  to  laugh,  and  said,  with  a  queer  gesture,  that 
the  pastor  did  the  same  thing  on  Sundays ;  that  he  spoke  nothing 
but  learned  words,  that  took  the  very  hearing  and  seeing  away  from 
the  poor  people ;  and  that  he  would  do  better,  he  thought,  to  do  as 
he  (the  miller)  did,  and  furnish  good  meal  to  the  parish,  and  keep  his 
terms  of  art  for  architects." 

The  application  to  this  sort  of  "  intuitional  instruction  "  is  clear ; 
and  is  doubly  forcible  because  the  teachers  are  not  architects,  and 
only  affect  a  knowledge  of  these  technical  matters. 

A  remark  of  Herr  Roth  is  very  true,  and  very  applicable  to  the 
present  object.  He  says,  "  There  are  many  things  which,  when  rap- 
idly discussed,  on  a  proper  occasion,  are  interesting  to  children  ;  when, 
if  studied  by  the  hour,  and  methodically  taught  and  reviewed,  they 
would  be  most  wearisome  to  them.  To  ask,  cursorily,  What  is  the 
difference  between  this  table  and  that  one?  is  very  well;  but  to  be 
staring  at  tables  and  desks,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  describing 
them,  is  quite  another  thing." 

The  word  "  stare  "  is  precisely  appropriate ;  the  exercise  is  a  lifeless 
and  forced  one.  The  window  and  its  parts  are  reflected  in  the 
staring  eyes  of  the  stupified  and  wearied   child;    and  his  lifeless 

*  ''Patriotic  FSutbuiest"  (Patriotigche  Phanttuieen;^ 2^942. 
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repetition  of  what  the  teacher  says  over  to  him  corresponds  with  the 
lifeless  reflection  in  his  eyes. 

Close  consideration  will  show  that  this  sort  of  instruction  is  much 
more  an  exercise  in  language  than  of  the  senses,  although  one  of  the 
most  unintellectual  kind.  The  intuition  in  the  case  is  only  to  give 
the  teacher  an  opportunity  to  talk ;  and  accordingly  it  makes  little 
difference  what  the  object  exhibited  is,  whether  a  picture  by  Raph^l 
or  a  tavern-sign,  the  6trasburg  cathedral  or  a  wretched  stable. 
Words  can  be  made  about  any  thing  and  every  thing.  The  inquiry 
IS  scarcely  made,  Whether  any  knowledge  is  gained  by  the  intuition ; 
and  not  at  all,  Whether  a  permanent  remembrance  is  insured  of  the 
thing  shown.  Very  few  seem  to  have  an  idea  how  quiet,  undisturbed, 
and  often-repeated  the  bodily  intuition  must  be,  in  order  to  the  ob- 
taining of  such  a  recollection,  for  the  mental  assimilation  of  the  thing 
shown ;  and  how  the  pupil's  words  should  be  only  the  product  of  this 
assimilation.  No  one  seems  to  consider  this  process  of  real  genera- 
tion of  words.  A  piece  of  gypsum  is  shown  to  a  boy ;  he  is  made  to 
repeat  three  tiroes,  "•  That  is  gypsum ;  ^  and  then  the  specimen  is  put 
aside,  and  it  is  fancied  that  the  boy  has  an  actual  knowledge  of 
gypsum. 

It  will  now  be  asked,  Should  intuitional  exercises  be  quite  omitted 
in  school  f  I  reply,  Such  wooden,  methodical  exercises  on  desks  and 
seats  may  be  omitted,  as  may  all  drilling  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
drill ;  and,  further,  so  may  all  drilling  that  is  to  give  practice  in  noth- 
ing except  the  mere  use  of  words.*  The  hunter,  the  painter,  the 
stone-cutter,  &c.,  do  not  train  their  eyes,  nor  does  the  musician  his 
ear,  for  the  sake  of  training  it  Children,  properly  instructed  in  nat- 
ural knowledge  and  in  drawing,  will  be  sure  to  use  their  eyes ;  and, 
as  they  penetrate  further  and  further  into  their  subject,  they  will,  in 
the  most  natural  manner,  arrive  at  an  increased  accuracy  of  expression 
for  the  objects  which  they  perceive  by  their  senses. 

*  Children  are  frequently  foaod,  especially  in  the  common  scbooie,  who  are  as  if  dumb. 
How  shall  they  be  made  to  speak  1  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  be  spoken  to,  not 
in  a  stiff  school-fiuhlon  and  school-tone,  which  would  make  them  stupider  than  erer,  but,  at 
&r  as  possible,  in  an  entirely  nsnal  manner  and  tone,  and  on  some  common  subject,  which 
they  understand,  and  on  which  questions  may  be  put  to  them.  Tables  and  desks  may  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  but  not  methodically  analysed. 


XI.  FROQRESS  OF  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOFKENT. 

iTnntlated  firom  RMmer*!  **Hi9tory  of  Pedagogy,"  for  the  Ameiican  Journal  of  Edaeation.] 


I.      ROAOOOT. 

History  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  very  different  eminent 
educators  of  the  last  century.  We  have  seen  that  each  of  them  had 
an  ideal  which  he  sought  to  attain ;  a  more  or  less  clear  conception 
of  a  normal  man,  who  was  to  he  produced  from  each  child,  by  his 
method  of  education. 

Bacon  defined  art,  ^^  Man,  added  to  things.''  A  man,  that  is,  who 
prints  upon  things  the  impress  of  his  mind.  Does  the  art  of  educa- 
tion come  under  this  definition  ?  Certainly  not ;  for  we  should  have 
to  consider  the  children  to  be  educated  as  mere  material,  upon  which 
the  educator  is  to  impress  his  ideal,  as  the  stone-cutter  does  on  a 
block  of  marble.  But  we  might  define  the  art  of  education,  very 
generally,  in  analogy  to  Bacon's  definition,  thus :  *^  Man  added  to 
man.'' 

In  order  to  a  correct  understanding  of  this  last  definition,  we  must 
see  clearly  how  it  is  related  to  the  various  ideals  or  normal  men  of 
the  educators.  Did  not  each  of  them,  either  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, seek  to  determine  an  ideal  of  the  human  race ;  a  generic 
ideal,  including  all  individuals ;  and  would  he  not  educate  every  child 
according  to  his  generic  character  and  ideal  ? 

God  is  the  educator  of  the  human  race.  Man  is  created  by  him, 
and  for  him ;  the  beginning,  progress,  and  perfection  of  humanity  are 
his  work.  And  if  the  teacher  would  have  his  work  endure,  he  must 
look  to  God's  system  of  *'  education  of  the  human  race."  But  it  will 
not  suflice  for  the  educator  to  look  to  the  generic  character  and  the 
destiny  of  humanity  only ;  he  must  regard  another  poipt.  Every 
child  is  bom  with  bodily  and  mental  peculiarities,  which  sharply  dis- 
tinguish it  from  all  other  children,  although  they  all  have  the  generic 
character.  No  two  children  were  ever  entirely  alike ;  each  one  is  an 
entirely  peculiar,  personified  organism  of  natural  endowments ;  a  com- 
pletely individual  and  personified  vocation.  An  invisible  and  myste- 
rious master  forms  each  of  them  according  to  a  separate  ideal :  a 
master  who  does  not,  as  human  artists  do,  first  fashion  his  work  and 
then  neglect  it,  as  something  entirely  separate  from  himself;  but  who 
continues  to  work  within  man,  even  until  his  death,  to  the  end  that 
he  may  become  like  his  prototype,  and  may  fulfill  his  vocation. 
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God  cares  for  each  individual  with  the  same  paternal  love  as  for 
the  whole  human  race. 

The  vocation  of  the  educator  is  to  become  a  conscientious  and  obe-* 
dient  fellow-laborer  with  the  divine  Master ;  to  endeavor  to  know  and 
to  help  forward  the  perfection  of  that  ideal  for  whose  realization  the 
master  has  already  planted  the  seed,  the  potentiay  in  the  child.  I 
repeat :  The  educator  must  look  to  His  work,  if  his  own  work  is  to 
stand ;  that  is,  not  to  the  scarcelj-comprehensible  work  of  God  upon 
the  whole  human  race,  but  to  his  work  within  every  individual  child 
to  be  educated. 

God  formed  man  after  his  own  image ;  but,  after  the  fall,  it  is  said 
that  Adam  "  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness,  after  his  image ; "  not 
after  the  divine ;  flesh  bom  of  flesh,  a  human  child,  perverted  from 
God.  During  all  the  thousands  of  years  which  have  passed  since 
Adam,  only  one  child  has  lived  who  was  sprung  immediately  from 
on  high,  and  who,  of  hb  own  power,  grew  in  knowledge,  in  stature, 
and  in  &vor  with  God  and  man ;  and  who  needed  no  education,  but 
only  care.  All  other  men  are  invariably  sinners  from  their  youth  up ; 
and  in  all  the  image  of  God  is  removed  away. 

The  purpose  of  all  education  is,  a  restoration  of  the  image  of  God, 
with  which  the  new  birth  begins.  "  This  is  the  work  of  the  regener- 
ating, creating  power  of  God,  (sx  6so\l  ysw^fir^vou ;)  and,  although  a 
mystery  both  in  its  origin  and  in  its  aims,  (John  iii.,  8,)  works  upon 
the  earth  in  a  visible  and  unmistakable  manner — a  new  creation,  a 
new  man.***  The  mystery  of  its  origin  is  the  mystery  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism,  ''the  bath  of  regeneration.'*  After  that  period 
there  are  two  powers  within  the  child,  who  commence  the  strife  be- 
tween the  spirit  and  the  flesh,  the  old  and  the  new  man ;  a  strife  of 
regeneration,  which  endures  even  to  the  end  of  life.f  Parents  and 
teachers  are  the  auxiliaries  of  the  child  in  this  contest  The  prob- 
lem of  Christian  pedagogy  is,  lovingly  and  wisely  to  watch,  pray,  and 
labor,  that  in  the  child  the  new  man  shall  grow  and  be  strengthened, 
and  that  the  old  man  shall  die. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  understand  the  term  ''  man  added  to  man." 

But  the  church  theory  of  baptism  has  been  attacked ;  and,  in  our 
own  times,  anabaptist  views  have  become  widely  disseminated. 
Many  see,  in  baptism,  only«  symbolical  act,  by  which  the  baptized 

*H«rle««,  "Elhict,''  77. 

t  Larger  Cfttectiivm.  *«T)ie  power  ud  work  of  b«pti«B  are :  tha  mortiflcallon  of  the  old 
Adam,  and  afterward  the  reaurrectlon  of  th«  oew  man.  Which  two  are  In  prugreaa  through- 
out all  the  life ;  Iniomuch  that  the  Christian  life  ii  nolhing  elae  than  a  daily  baptiam,  begun 
once,  but  alwnyi  in  progreM  " 

And  J.  Gerhard  say*,  *^  Infanta,  In  baptiam,  rcceWe  the  flrtt  firuita  of  the  apirit  and  the 
fluth." 
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is  prelimiDarily  received  among  the  members  of  the  Christian  church, 
.without  becoming  one  truly  and  actively,  because  he  is  yet  inexperi- 
enced in  faith.  It  is  by  confirmation  that  he  becomes  consciously  an 
acting  member  of  the  church.  To  admit  a  grace  of  baptism,  it  is 
said,  is  to  admit  a  magical  operation  of  the  sacraments. 

On  this  subject  I  refer  to  the  dogmatic  theologians,  especially  to 
Luther;  and  shall  here  only  observe  as  follows. 

The  difference  respecting  baptismal  grace  seems  to  proceed  chiefly 
from  the  opinion  that,  if  grace  passes  from  God  to  man,  the  latter 
can  not  be  entirely  passive ;  but  that  God  can  not  confer  a  spiritual 
gift,  unless  the  recipient  shall  receive  it  with  intelligent  consciousness. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  from  spiritual  to  natural  endowments.  Is 
it  not  a  proverb  that  "Poets  are  bom  ?  "  Must  it  not  be  confessed 
that,  in  the  new-bom  infant  Sbakspeare,  the  potentioy  the  seed,  of  the 
greatest  creative  talents  the  world  ever  saw  was  slumbering,  quiet  and 
unobserved,  just  as  there  was  once  slumbering,  in  a  small  acorn,  the 
potentia  of  the  mighty  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  which  now  stands 
before  us  ?  And  might  we  not  reply  to  the  masters  in  Israel,  who 
doubt  the  existence  of  this  potentia,  "Ye  do  err,  not  knowing  the 
power  of  God  ?  "  For  to  whom  belongs  the  glory  t  Was  the  poet 
the  intentional  production  of  his  parents  ?  And  could  not  God,  who 
in  so  profoundly-mysterious  and  incomprehensible  a  manner  blessed 
their  union,  confer  an  equally  wonderful  power  upon  the  sacrament 
which  ho  ordained  ?* 

Although  I  refer  to  dogmatic  writers  for  the  details  of  this  theory, 
yet  I  may  here  observe  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  theolo- 
gians. If  Christian  parents  believe  in  the  actual  beginning  of  a  new 
and  sanctified  life  in  their  child,  if  they  see  in  him  a  child  of  God, 
in  whom  the  Holy  Ghost  works,  they  will  educate  him  as  a  sancti- 
fied child  of  God,  will  teach  him  early  to  pray,  and  will  make  him 
acquainted  with  God's  Word.  But  if  they  do  not  believe  that  the 
seed  of  a  new  life  is  in  the  child,  if  they  consider  him  a  "  natural  man, 
who  receives  nothing  from  the  spirit  of  God,"  and  as  incapable  of 
faith,  they  will  proceed  according  to  whether  they  are  Christians  or 
not  If  not,  they  will  bring  up  their  child  as  a  natural  child  of  Rous- 
seau's kind ;  a  heathen  child,  in  a  heathen  manner.  But  if  they  are, 
as  is  the  case  with  baptists  and  anabapti|ts,  they  will  still  see  in  the 
child  a  heathen,  but  one  who  can  early  be  brought  to  Christianity,  by 
the  Word,  and  by  awakening  addresses.  In  this  manner  they  think 
of  themselves  to  bring  about  the  new  birth,  instead  of  considering, 

*  The  unwortby  manner  in  vrhich  the  Baerament  it  often  adminittered  causea  many  to  err. 
But  if  the  iilnf  ahould  eend  ua  a  magnlfleent  preeant  by  a  fooUah  servant,  incompetent  to  ea> 
timace  U,  would  that  diminiah  the  value  of  Uie  prteent  I 
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as  do  the  believers  in  the  church's  theory,  that  the  care  of  the  seed 
of  a  new  life,  pUinted  in  the  child  by  baptism,  is  the  office  of 
education. 

II.      PBLAOIAll   PBDAOOOT. 

I  have  mentioned  Rousseau.  We  have  learned  to  consider  him  the 
true  representative  of  that  system  of  pedagogy  which  I  shall,  for 
brevity,  call  Pelagian — or  even  hyper-Pelagian.  "Every  thing  is 
good,*'  begins  ^^Emile^  "  as  it  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator ; 
every  thing  degenerates,  in  the  hands  of  men."  These  words  he 
uses,  not  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  but  of  every  new-born  son  of 
Adam,  born  of  sinful  seed.  And  he  says,  in  another  place,  "  The 
fundamental  principle  of  all  morals,  upon  which  I  have  proceeded  in 
nil  my  writings,  and  have  developed  in  Emile  as  clearly  as  I  could, 
is,  that  man  is  by  nature  good,  a  lover  of  justice  and  order ;  that  no 
inborn  perverseness  exists  in  the  human  heart,  and  that  the  first  im- 
pulses of  nature  are  always  right" 

Thus  he  distinctly  denies  original  sin,  and  would  disprove  the  words, 
'*  That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  flesh  and  blood  can  not  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  heaven."  While  the  Christian  teacher  seeks 
for  reformation,  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  man,  and  the  quicken- 
ing and  growth  of  the  new,  Rousseau  recognizes  only  one,  the  old 
man,  whom  he  himself  calls  the  "  natural  man."  Him  he  would  de- 
velop and  watch  over ;  and  would  dress  him  out  for  baptism  with 
borrowed  Christian  adornments,  although  he  ignores  Christianity,  and 
congratulates  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  child  of  nature  belongs  to 
DO  religion  and  do  church. 

We  have  seen  to  what  absurd  conclusions  Rousseau  was  pushed  by 
this  unchristian  premiss ;  to  what  unnatural  views,  by  his  constant 
reference  to  nature ;  to  what  sophistries,  by  his  attempt  to  show  that 
all  wickedness  is  first  implanted  in  the  child,  originally  as  pure  as  an 
angel,  by  adult  persons.  Luther's  sound  and  healthy  pedagogy  is 
precisely  the  opposite  of  Rousseau's.  The  comparison  of  the  two 
must  convince  any  one  that  the  division  of  educators  into  Pelagian 
and  anti-Pelagian  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  of  the  greatest  practical 
importance. 

ni.      EB-tBTABUBBMCIfT  OF  TB8  UUOB  OF  GOD.      HUMAN  TBAININO. 

Christ  said,  "  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  per- 
fect" Thus  he  placet  before  us  the  very  highest  ideal ;  and  reminds 
us  of  that  lost  paradise  where  man  retained  the  uninjured  image  of 
his  prototype.  And  thus  we  take  courage  to  '^  press  toward  the 
mark  for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 

Christian  training  seeks  the  re-establishment  of  the  image  of  God, 
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bj  raising  up  and  faithfully  guarding  the  new  man,  and  by  the  death 
of  the  old.     The  process  of  the  re-establishment  is  one  both  of  build- 
.ing  up  and  of  destroying;  positive  and  negative;  and  this  in  re- 
lation to 

a.  Holiness'  and  love. 

b.  Wisdom. 

c  Power  and  creative  energy. 

17.      XTIL   TRAINING. 

While  a  right  training,  such  as  is  pleasing  to  God,  seeks  such  a 
re-establishment  of  the  image  of  God  in  man,  that  the  new  and  heav- 
enly man  shall  become  a  power  within  him,  and  the  old  man  shall 
die,  there  is  still,  on  the  other  hand,  a  false  and  devilish  training,*  a 
miseducation,  a  caricature  of  education,  which  is  not  satisfied  with 
our  inborn  sins,  but  which  also  proceeds  to  destroy  the  young  by 
naturalizing  bad  insUncts  in  them,  or  even  by  a  methodical  course  of 
corruption.  The  ideal  objects  of  this  miseducation  are  to  destroy  the 
seed  of  grace  in  the  new  man,  in  the  child,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  encourage  and  protect  the  old  man,  the  man  of  sin,  until  he  shall 
rule,  alone  and  uncontrolled. 

Fearful  evils  grow  out  of  such  a  state  of  things.  AH  manner  of 
warnings  away  from  this  destructive  path  should  be  given ;  and  to  this 
end  we  should  give  diligent  attention  to  discipline  in  the  Lord,  to  de- 
lay, to  education,  and  to  miseducation. 

V.      (a.)  M-BBTABLiaHMSHT  OF  BOUNKOB  AND  LOVB.      CBmilTIAN  KTHICAL 
TRAINING. 

Man  fell,  from  pride ;  because  he  would  be  not  merely  like  his 
Maker,  but  equal  to  him,  instead  of  obeying  him  in  childlike  love. 
In  the  place  of  love  of  God,  there  thenceforth  prevailed  in  him  a  de- 
lusive self-conceit  and  selMove ;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  not  thus 
go  entirely  to  ruin,  God  reserved  for  himself  a  place  in  him,  by  a  con- 
science, powerfully  corroborated  by  the  death  of  the  wicked.  This 
was  man's  dowry,  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradise ;  his  protect- 
ing angel,  powerful  against  his  original  sinfulness,  who  ever,  against 
his  own  will,  kept  him  humble  in  the  fear  of  God,  which  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom ;  and  was  his  inward  taskmaster,  to  drive  him  to 
Christ  Afterward,  the  law  was  put  over  him,  as  a  severer  taskmaster ; 
to  awaken  his  sleeping  conscience,  and  to  direct  him  when  going 
astray.f 

In  the  fullness  of  time  appeared  Christ,  to  reconcile  fallen  man  to 

*  M  We  are  justly  given  over  to  that  ancient  wicketl  one,  the  master  of  death,  because  he 
lias  persoadcd  onr  vrill  Into  the  slmililude  of  his  will,  which  Is  not  cstabUshed  in  \hj  trulb."— 
Auirustine's  "  Con/eMtontt"  ▼ii.,21. 

t  Romans,  il.,  14-17. 
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Ood,  and  to  re-establish  the  Ungdom  of  childlike  obedience  and 
love. 

The  explanation  of  each  of  the  ten  commandments,  in  the  smaller 
Lutheran  catechism,  begins  with  the  words,  ^  We  must  fear  and  love 
God.**  This  is  to  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  child,  and  to  impress 
upon  him  the  fear  of  God ;  but  love  is  joined  with  fear.  In  these 
two  words  are  contained  the  law  and  the  gospel,  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  presentations  of  the  commandments.  Conscience  and  the 
law  continually  remind  sinful  man  of  God^s  holiness  and  justice,  and 
drive  him  to  repentance.  But  the  most  anguished  conscience  vnll 
find  peace  in  looking  to  the  forgiving  love  of  Christ ;  in  faith  in  him 
who  beareth  the  sins  of  the  world. 

The  Holj  Scriptures  repeatedly  point  us  to  the  holiness,  justice,  and 
love  of  God  as  our  model.  '^  Be  ye  holy,  saith  the  Lord,  as  I  am 
holy."  "  Be  merciful,  as  your  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful."  "  Be- 
loved, if  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love  one  another.*'  But 
Christ  includes  all  in  the  words  '*  Be  ye  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
in  heaven  is  perfect." 

Thus,  we  repeat,  He  admonishes  men  to  return  to  God ;  to  re- 
establish their  original  likeness  to  him ;  and  He,  who  is  ^  the  bright- 
ness of  his  Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  the 
beginner  of  our  faith,  as  he  will  be  the  finisher  of  it,  will  not  neglect 
the  work  of  his  hands.  The  hour  of  his  death  was  the  hour  of  the 
birth  of  a  new  world,  victorious  over  sin  and  death,  loving  and  well- 
pleasing  to  God.  After  His  return  to  his  Father,  he  sent  us  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  complete  the  work  which  he  had  begun  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  to  extend  the  kingdom  of  God  over  the  whole  earth.  He, 
the  educator  of  the  human  race,  is  the  master  of  all  teachers ;  he 
must  guide  them  in  all  truth,  must  bless  their  labors,  and  teach  them 
to  pray.  Only  under  his  guidance  can  a  Christian  ethical  training 
prosper,  the  image  of  God  be  renewed  in  the  child,  holiness  and  love 
planted  in  his  heart,  and  wickedness  and  unloringness  rooted  out. 

▼I.      ANTI-CHRHTIAir  AMD  IMMORAL  MJUODCATlOIf. 

But  who  can  enumerate  the  manifold  ofiences  of  parents  and  teach- 
ers, against  the  rules  of  a  Christian  ethical  training ! 

The  conscience  of  children  is  laid  asleep  instead  of  being  awakened, 
and  sins  are  treated  as  pardonable  weaknesses. 

In  the  place  of  a  godly  conscience  is  even  planted  a  lying  spirit ;  a 
devil's  voice  is  placed  in  the  hearts  of  the^  children.  Thus,  there  is 
held  up  before  them,  as  the  highest  object  of  attainment,  not  accept- 
ance with  God,  but  the  false  and  deceiving  glitter  of  honor  among 
men ;  notwithstanding  the  warning  voice  of  the  Lord,  ^  How  can  ye 
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beli6\'e,  which  receive  honor  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  the  honor 
which  Cometh  from  God  only  ?  '*  .  How  often  must  we  hear  it  said, 
What  will  people  say?  Foolish  parents  refer  their  children  to 
'^  people "  as  the  highest  tribunal ;  to  the  customs  of  the  multitude 
who  are  walking  on  the  broad  road  which  leadeth  to  destruction ; 
instead  of  early  impressing  upon  them  the  bold  expression  of  the 
apostle,  "  For  what  have  I  to  do  to  judge  them  also  that  are  without  ?  " 

A  similar  practice  is  that  of  teaching  children  to  put  on  a  hypo- 
critical behavior  before  people,  to  assume  rootless  and  lifeless  phari- 
saic  virtues,  such  as  will  pass  current  with  those  who  do  not  look  for 
any  ethical  basis  of  action,  and  with  whom  the  show  will  pass  for  the 
substance. 

If  we  follow  the  life  of  the  fleshly  minded,  back  to  their  youth, 
we  shall  very  often  discover  many  serious  faults  in  their  parents. 
The  first  seeds  of  the  dominion  of  the  flesh  in  them  were  often 
planted  either  by  the  unjustifiable  neglect  of  their  parents  or  by  act- 
ual positive  misleading.  Who  can  describe  the  influence  upon  a 
child^s  soul  of  vile  loose  dances,  of  vulgar  plays,  of  reading  bad 
romances  ?  How  often  have  cards  and  loto  during  childhood  origin- 
ated the  subsequent  fury  for  gaming ;  and  how  often  have  deluded 
parents  taught  these  dangerous  games  to  their  children ! 

Many  things  might  be  said  of  the  bad  examples  set  before  children 
by  the  thoughtless  and  even  wicked  remarks  which  they  hear  grown 
persons  make.*  But  enough  has  been  said  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  the  term  ''  anti-Christian,  immoral  miseducation." 

VII.      RK-nrriBLIMIMBNT  OF  WISDOM.      INTELLECTUAL  THAIKIITO.      WRONG  WATl. 

With  sin  is  closely  allied  error ;  deviation  from  true  ways.  Adam's 
naming  of  the  beasts  in  Paradise  indicates  the  profound  and  godlike 
power  of  mental  penetration  which  he  possessed  before  the  fall.  For 
it  is  said  that,  as  the  man  named  them,  **  that  was  the  name  thereof." 
This  divine  approbation  of  Adam's  nomenclature  showed  that  the 
names  were  competent  to  express  the  natures  of  the  various  animals ; 
and  would  certainly  not  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  names  which 
modern  science  has  arbitrarily  invented  and  bestowed  on  them. 

But  the  restoration  of  this  primitive  innocent  wisdom  is  an  object 
to  be  sought  after.  It  is  the  object  of  all  intellectual  training ;  and 
is  intended  to  destroy  error,  and  lead  to  the  real  truth ;  just  as  it  is 
the  office  of  Christian  ethical  training  to  destroy  sin,  and  to  lead  to 
virtue  by  faith. 

As  conscience  may  be  considered  a  correlative  of  original  sin,  so 

•  *  "  The  utmost  reverence  is  due  to  the  young ;  If  you  are  meditating  any  thing  Tilci  disre- 
gard not  their  tender  age."    How  many  Christians  does  Juvenal  put  Co  shame  I 
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the  reason  may  be  considered  a  correlative  of  original  error ;  as  an 
intellectual  conscience ;  an  organ  of  intellectual  self-knowledge. 

Defenders  of  Christianity  have  said  much  against  the  reason ;  and 
quite  a»  much  might  be  said  against  the  conscience.  We  have  seen 
that  in  men,  instead  of  the  true  conscience,  the  voice  of  God,  there 
may  enter  a  false  conscience,  the  voice  of  the  devil,  betraying  into  all 
enl.  In  like  manner  the  reason  may  become  false,  especially  through 
pride.  When  not  thus  distorted,  it  represents  God's  truth  in  man,  as 
the  conscience  does  God^s  holiness  and  justice. 

''The  reason,''  says  Hamann,  ''is  holy,  right,  and  good ;  but  it  can 
produce  nothing  except  a  conviction  of  the  universality  of  sinful  ig- 
norance." Thus,  the  right  reason  will  make  us  humble ;  and  points 
sinful,  ignorant  man  to  a  holy  and  all-wise  God.  Through  an  unholy, 
wrong,  and  wicked  reason,  on  the  contrary,  comes,  on  one  hand,  the 
boundless  presumptuousness  of  pretending  to  know  absolutely,  to 
recognize  truth  as  God  does ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  doubt  of  all 
recognition  of  truth,  a  proud  and  cold  acataleptic  condition.  The 
good  and  holy  reason  of  a  Christian  applies  itself,  under  the  Holy 
Ghost,  to  that  learning  which  guides  into  all  truth.  In  this  school — 
the  school  of  humility — it  learns  to  know  its  intellectual  limits ;  and 
the  boundaries  between  the  regions  of  faith  and  of  sight.  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that,  since  the  fall,  man  has  been  in  the  "  region  of  dis- 
similitude," and  distinguishes  between  that  which  is  given  him  to 
know  and  that  which  is  the  subject  of  faith ;  those  incomprehensible 
mysteries  whose  essence  God  alone  understands,  because  he  is  that 
essence. 

Absolute  truth,  as  it  is  in  God,  is  just  as  inaccessible  to  man,  as 
long  as  he  is  imprisoned  within  his  earthly  tabernacle,  as  is  absolute 
holiness.  He  who  asserts  that  he  possesses  the  absolute  truth  must 
also  mean  that  he  is  absolutely  and  completely  holy ;  and  armed  with 
divine  power.*    "  Knowledge,  and  power,  and  holiness  are  identical." 

A  strife  for  wisdom,  analogous  with  the  strife  for  hohness,  lasts 
every  man  his  lifetime,  in  the  pursuit  after  truth. 

There  is  also  an  intellectual  miseducation,  analogous  to  the  ethical 
one,  in  men  perverted  and  turned  away  from  God.  -Puffed  up  with 
a  conceit  of  wisdom,  they  are  deceived  as  to  the  limits  of  it  They 
also  mistake  the  giver  of  all  knowledge ;  do  not  ask  him  for  wisdom ; 
do  not  thank  him  for  the  intellect  which  he  has  given  them ;  for  they 
think  all  knowledge  the  fruit  of  the  powers  of  their  own  minds. 
But  their  labor,  which  is  not  performed  in  God,  which  seeks  not  the 

*  Not  that  trerj  tmtb  is  merely  apparent,  aad  is  aneertsin ;  but  that  every  Imth  contalos 
aomethinf  entirely  comprehensible,  and  at  the  Fame  time  something  entirety  incomprebenli- 
ble.  This  is  true  even  of  the  profuundest  essence  of  mathematical  truth— of  its  ultimate  base. 
See  the  chapter  eotitled  **  Mjfwterimttlif  HevtaUd.-' 
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glory  of  God,  but  of  themselves,  is  a  servile  labor,  witbont  a  blessing 
and  witboat  peace.  This  is  unfortunately  the  character  of  the  usual 
scientific  labors  of  the  present  day ;  and  this  perverted  belief  in  so 
many  learned  men  has  a  most  powerful  and  most  evil  influence  on 
the  instruction  of  the  young.  Vanity  impels  the  learned  men ;  they 
impel  the  young  by  vanity,  and  lead  them  to  make  a  show  before 
people  with  what  they  have  learned.  Thus  it  happens  that  all  pleas- 
ure in  what  they  learn,  and  the  mode  of  learning  it,  is  entirely  driven 
away,  and  replaced  by  an  idle  pleasure  in  the  praise  of  men ;  and  all 
which  is  cursed  by  such  vanity  must  of  necessity  wither  away. 
While  both  old  and  young,  teachers  and  scholars,  are,  like  Narcissus, 
foolishly  burying  themselves  in  a  vain  self-admiration  and  self-respect, 
still  others  fall  into  the  same  snare,  by  devoting  to  ungodly  scientific 
labors  their  whole  lives,  words,  and  actions.  Students  of  nature, 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  creature,  ask  not  after  the  Creator ;  but  live 
in  a  modern  heathenism ;  and  philologists,  neglecting  every  thing  that 
is  Christian,  worship  false  gods  with  the  ancient  classics.  Such  errors 
as  these  have  a  destructive  influence  on  youth. 

I  have  elsewhere  discussed  various  other  errors,  both  of  teachers 
and  of  the  lawgivers  of  pedagogy. 

VIII.      EBlTOtATION  OF  THB  HUMAN   VOWBBl. 

Man  is  to  ''have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth."  This  dominion 
was  that  of  the  image  of  God,  in  the  name  of  God ;  peacefully  rec- 
ognized by  all  creatures.  Thus  the  painters  place  Adam  and  Eve  in 
Paradise,  at  peace  with  the  lions  and  tigers  around  them.  But  when 
man  became  disobedient  to  God,  the  creatures  became  disobedient  to 
him ;  for  they  had  reverenced  him  only  as  the  viceroy  of  God. 

There,  however,  remained  to  man  a  species  of  dominion,  even 
after  the  fall.  "And  the  fear  of  you,"  said  God  to  Noah,  "and  the 
dread  of  you  shall  be  upon  every  beast  of  the  earth,  and  upon  every 
fowl  of  the  air,  upon  all  that  moveth  upon  the  earth,  and  upon  all  the 
fishes  of  the  sea ;  into  your  hand  are  they  delivered." 

But  this  was  not  the  original  peaceful  dominion ;  it  was  a  domin- 
ion of  fear  and  terror.  And  a  commandment  of  fear  came  also  from 
the  Lord.  As  he  had  before  the  fall  given  man  all  manner  of  herbs, 
and  the  fruit  of  trees,  for  food,  so  he  said,  after  the  flood,  "Every 
moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  even  as  the  green 
herb  have  I  given  you  all  things." 

Therefore,  even  to  the  present  time,  the  dominion  of  fallen  man  is 
such  over  the  beasts,  that  they  fear  him,  as  rebeb  do  the  power  of 
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their  niler ;  and  his  weapons,  still  more  than  his  divine  image.  But 
the  prophecies  in  Isaiah  of  a  future  time,  when  a  young  child  shall 
lead  a  lion  and  a  lamb  together,  and  when  the  sucking-child  shall 
plaj  upon  the  cockatrice^s  den,  point  to  a  restoration  of  this  human 
dominion  over  the  beasts.  Daniel  in  the  lions*  den,  and  Paul,  whom, 
according  to  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  viper  did  not  injure,  are  the 
forerunners  of  that  dominion  which  man  shall  again  possess,  not  by 
the  power  of  his  weapons,  but  by  faith. 

The  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  Jordan  and  through  the  Red 
Sea,  the  powerful  prayers  of  Elisha  for  and  against  the  rain,  Christ's 
stilling  of  the  storm  by  the  words  ** Peace;  be  still,"  and  his  walk- 
ing upon  the  sea — ^all  these  point  to  a  future  dominion  of  man  over 
inorganic  nature  also ;  a  moral  dominion,  in  the  power  of  faith,  in 
the  power  of  God. 

The  various  healings  of  the  sick  point  to  a  similar  future  power. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  all  that  we  are  saying  relative  to  the  restora- 
tion of  human  powers  is  simply  arguing  from  a  miraculous  past  to  a 
miraculous  future. 

It  is  true  that  at  present  we  have  only  the  shadow  of  that  past  and 
future  time ;  and  it  is  only  with  that  shadow  that  we  have  at  present 
to  do. 

Thus  thought  the  most  judicious  of  philosophers,  Bacon,  when  he 
said,  ^'Knowledge  and  power  are  the  same*'  {Scimtia  et  potentia 
hominis  coincidunt  in  idem,)  In  proportion  as  man  knows  nature,  he 
rules  it  Bacon  every  where  requires,  not  merely  a  theoretical  knowl- 
edge, but  a  practical,  efficient  power.  With  all  theoretical  knowl- 
edge of  nature  there  goes  also  a  practical  art ;  an  art  of  operating 
upon  nature,  mostly  based  upon  scientific  knowledge. 

Thus  we  do  in  fact  rule  the  creation,  not  by  the  mental  magic  of 
words,  strengthened  by  faith ;  but  we  make  it  serviceable  to  us  by 
searching  into  the  nature  and  powers  of  different  creatures,  bringing 
them  under  our  power,  and  setting  one  to  .work  upon  another. 

We  tame  and  improve  animals,  we  improve  plants,  guide  the  light- 
ning, constrain  steam  to  serve  us,  fly  by  the  aid  of  gas,  cure  by  all 
kinds  of  medicine,  and  light  is  made  to  serve  us  in  the  place  of 
artists.  ^ 

In  tliis  realm  roan  rules,  and  he  seeks  in  all  ways  to  extend  his  do- 
minion. The  present  time  boasts  especially  of  this  extension.  But 
this  is  no  gain,  if  all  nobility  of  feeling,  all  sense  for  higher  things, 
are  to  be  choked  and  destroyed ;  if  all  intellectual  power  is  to  become 
slavishly  subservient  to  the  earthly ;  and  if  man,  utterly  blinded  with 
his  convulsive  efforts,  is  to  seek  material  objects  only. 

15 
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We  are  bound  to  strive  against  such  ungodly  and  unworthy  ini- 
pulses.  We  may  not  be  indifferent  in  whose  name  it  is  that  we 
work ;  whether  it  is  Moses  who  acts,  or  Jannes  and  Jambres.  Both 
theoretical  and  practical  natural  science  must  be  taught,  in  a  right 
and  pious  manner;  both  must  be  sanctified,  as  well  in  principle  asJn 
purpose. 

IZ.      THE   CRBATIVB   POWKR  Of  MAN. 

When  man,  as  the  image  of  God,  was  placed  as  his  representative 
in  the  dominion  over  the  creatures,  he  was  also  himself  shaped  in  the 
image  of  God. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Creator  desired  that  his  creatures  should 
themselves  partake  of  his  creative  power;  for  he  conferred  upon 
plants,  beasts,  and  men  the  power  of  reproducing  their  kind,  to  all 
time  ;  instead  of  himself  forming  one  generation  after  another. 

But  to  man  he  granted  more ;  he  granted  him  the  gift  of  various 
creative  powers,  and  an  intelligent  will  for  the  free  development  of 
those  powers.  The  bees  build  dodecahedric  cells,  not  by  a  free  and 
improvable  art,  but  by  instinct ;  they  rmist  make  dodecahedra,  just 
as  the  inorganic  elements  of  a  garnet  crystal  must  gather  into  the 
same  shape. 

Of  what  kind,  it  might  be  asked,  were  these  gifts  in  Adam,  before 
the  fall  ?  Only  one  is  mentioned  in  Genesis,  that  of  speech.  It  was 
already  observed  that  the  Creator  approved  of  the  names  which  Adam 
gave  to  the  beasts ;  and  that  these  roust  Uierefore  have  expressed  the 
real  character  of  the  beasts.  In  these  names,  humanly  given,  Grod^s 
creation  was  mirrored,  they  were  actual  names ;  really  mhstanHves ; 
arising  out  of  the  appearance  of  the  creatures  themselves.  We,  fall- 
en men  of  the  present  day,  can  not  make  such  names.* 

We  may  consider  this  giving  of  the  names  by  Adam  as  the  first 
entirely  complete  expression  of  human  speech ;  a  completeness  which 
later  men  have  sought  to  equal  in  many  ways,  in  prose  and  in  poetry. 

The  very  name  of  poet  reminds  us  that  he  is  an  image  of  his  Cre- 
ator— a  *'  maker."  The  greatest  of  poets  has,  in  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  thus  described  the  poet: — 

"  Tho  poet^B  eye,  io  a  fine  (may  rolling, 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 

And  aa  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forma  of  things  unicnown,  the  poet'a  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 

Are  not  the  forms  bom  from  Shakspeare*s  wondrously  teeming 

*  We  make  gimt  efforts  to  describe  In  ss  perfect  s  wsy  ss  postible,  ud  sesreh  o«C  msoy 
words,  mostly  adjcctiTes,  so  ss  to  stick  tog etlier  s  sort  of  mossic  pictors  In  words,  ss  perfect 
and  similar  ss  msy  be,  of  fltlnsnls,  Ao. 
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Cuicy — Macbeth,  Hotspur,  DesdemoDa,  Shjlock — ^indeed  most  of  the 
persons  in  his  dramas — so  entirely  individualized,  independent  men, 
that  we  might  almost  be  tempted  to  assert  that  they  have  a  more  in- 
dividual existence  than  do  numberless  actual  human  beings  ?* 

Thus  the  poet  creatively,  by  his  words,  reveals  a  rich  interior  world. 
And  his  poems  even  stimulate  sensitive  hearers  to  become  poets  them- 
selves ;•  to  repeat  his  creative  act 

The  historian  and  the  orator  are  related  to  the  poet. 

But  above  all  the  human  arts  of  language,  and  different  from  them, 
stands  in  holy  solitude  the  revealed  Word  of  God,  which  through 
his  efficient  power  causes  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  From  its 
fullness,  preachers,  and  singers  of  divine  songs,  draw  their  power  over 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers.f  In  this  holy  realm,  man  finds  a  foretaste 
of  the  powers  of  the  future  world ;  of  his  return  into  his  father's  house. 

As  in  the  arts  of  language,  so  does  the  creative  power  of  man  ex- 
press itself  in  fine  arts.  Raphael  does  not  only  give  us  true  rep- 
resentations of  localities  and  of  men ;  he  paints  a  new  earth,  a  new 
heaven,  and  glorified  saints  like  angels. 

Thus  we  can  trace  this  creative  power  in  every  art ;  in  the  sculp- 
tor, the  architect,  the  musician ;  sometimes  imitating,  and  sometimes 
idealizing,  in  a  divine  aspiration. 

Every  artistic  gift  implanted  by  God  in  the  soul  of  a  child  must  bo 
faithfully  cherished  and  trained.  To  this  end  the  first  requisite  is, 
that  his  senses  shall  be  trained  :  his  eye  to  a  true,  clear,  vivid  appre- 
hension of  the  visible  world  ;  his  ear  to  true  and  keen  hearing,  Ac 
And  with  this  development  of  the  susceptibilities  must  sooner  or  lat- 
er be  connected  that  of  the  power  of  representation :  of  speaking, 
singing,  writing,  painting,  dpc ;  that  is,  the  development  of  the  creat- 
ing power.  But,  above  all,  his  feelings  must  be  purified  and  sancti- 
fied, that  he  may  have  no  pleasure  in  impure  artistic  labors,  in  extern- 
al beauty  without  internal  moral  goodness. 

I  can  not  utter  a  sufficiently  emphatic  warning  against  the  usual 
abuses  of  these  powers.  The  apostle  James  refers  to  the  abuse  of 
speech.  ^  The  tongue,*^  he  says,  (and  we  may  add,  the  pen  and  the 
press,)  ^h  an  unruly  evil.  Therewith  bless  we  God,  even  the  Father ; 
and  therewith  curse  we  men,  which  are  made  after  the  similitude  of 
God.  *  *  *  Doth  a  fountain  send  forth  at  the  same  place  sweet 
water  and  bitter  ?  "  And  it  is  said,  in  earnest  warning,  ^  For  by  thy 
words  thou  shalt  be  justified,  and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
demned." 

*  God  did  not  makt  men  and  then  depart,  but  they  are  of  him  and  to  him.  Remain  in  bin 
who  made  you.  It  la  npon  thia  troth  that  the  real  anemr  and  actual  ezlateoee  of  a  hiimaJi 
beinf  depend. 

t  **  The  Word,  added  to  the  element,  makea  It  a  «acrament." 
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These  warnings  are  applicable  both  to  speakers  and  writers ;  and 
to  hearers  and  readers  too. 

The  fine  arts,  especially,  have  variously  and  deeply  sinned  against 
purity ;  let  us  guard  our  children  against  impure  pictures.  Unholy 
and  delusive  passions  characterize  the  modem  music ;  let  us  return  to 
the  chaste  and  pure  music  of  the  ancient  masters. 

I  pray  the  reader  to  receive  with  indulgence  this  attempt  to  base 
pedagogy  upon  principles;  to  set  forth,  though  only  in  outline, 
its  purpose  and  object  It  is  an  endeavor  to  show  that  all  human 
training  must  seek  the  restoration  of  the  image  of  God ;  and  that  a 
Christian,  ethical,  intellectual,  and  artistic  training,  in  particular,  should 
eontemplate  the  renewal  of  our  similarity  to  God  in  holiness,  wisdom, 
power,  and  creative  energy.  Such  a  training  leads  to  holiness,  which 
has  the  promise  of  this  world  and  the  next 


HI.   JOSIAH  HOIBROOK. 


JosiAH  HoLBROOK,  whose  name  is  indissolably  connected  with  the 
earlier  development  of  the  Lyceum,  and  with  the  efforts  to  improve 
our  system  of  popular  education  in  America,  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
Daniel  Holbrook,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  where  he  was  born  about  the 
middle  of  1788.  Col.  Holbrook  was  an  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence.  His  son  received  the  ordi- 
nary common  school  education  of  the  day,  fitted  for  college  under 
Rev.  Amasa  Porter,  of  Derby,  and  entered  at  Yale  College  in  180^^ 
graduating  in  1810.  Three  years  afterward,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Rev.  Zephaniah  Swifl,  of  Derby.  She  died  in  1819,  leaving  him 
two  sons,  Alfred  and  Dwight  On  the  death  of  his  father  and  mother, 
at  about  this  time,  the  care  of  the  farm  devolved  upon  Mr.  Holbrook, 
and  it  was  during  the  period  occupied  in  this  vocation  that  the  ideas 
which  were  the  central  ones  of  his  subsequent  labors  first  occurred 
to  his  mind. 

Acting  on  these  views,  he  opened,  about  this  time,  on  his  own 
farm  in  Derby,  in  connection  with  Rev.  Truman  Coe,  one  of  the  first 
schools  in  America  which  sought  to  teach  a  popularized  form  of  nat- 
ural science,  and  to  combine  manual  labor  with  education.  Boys  in 
this  school  were  allowed  to  pay  a  portion  of  their  expenses  by  labor- 
ing on  the  farm.  The  institution  was  not  permanent,  but  the  experi- 
ment satisfied  Mr.  Holbrook  of  the  practicability  of  ihe  principle. 
We  quote  from  a  letter  of  Mr.  Coe,  to  a  son  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  the 
following  statements  respecting  this  school. 

"He  had  long  cherished  the  idea  of  endeavoring  to  found  an 
institution  in  which  the  course  of  instruction  should  be  plain  and 
practical ;  an  agricultural  school,  where  the  science  of  chemistry,  and 
mechanics,  and  land  surveying  should  be  thoroughly  drilled  into  the 
mind  of  the  pupils  by  practice.  With  these  views  the  Agricultural 
Seminary  was  commenced  in  Derby  in  1824,  and  continued  to  the 
fiill  of  1825,  under  the  direction  of  your  father  and  myself;  and,  as  fiir 

*  We  are  Indebted  in  part  for  the  material  of  this  memoir  to  oar  own  correepondenee  witb 
Mr.  Holbrook;  to  letters  furniabed  by  hia  aon,  Dwigbt ;  and  to  a  paper  prepared  by  Rer.  Cyril 
Pearlf  of  Maine,  for  inaertion  in  this  Journal,  but  which,  proTlnf  too  long,  will  be  lasued  by  its 
author  in  a  separate  Tolame,  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  contribution  to  tlie  Biography  and 
Hlatoiy  of  Popular  Education  In  the  United  Stalei. 
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as  I  know,  was  the  first  educatiooal  movement  of  the  kind  in  all  thai 
region.  But  the  institution,  being  unendowed  and  on  a  private  foot- 
ing, labored  under  many  embarrassments,  especially  in  never  having 
land  enough  to  carry  out  and  accomplish  the  ends  of  its  founders. 
We  did  what  we  could  to  train  the  students  in  the  analysis  of  soils^ 
in  the  application  of  the  mechanical  powers  to  all  farming  operations, 
and  took  out  our  young  men  often  into  the  field  and  country  for 
practical  surveying,  geological  excursions,  road-making,  and  the  labors 
of  the  farm ;  but,  not  being  able  at  that  time  to  place  the  school  on  an 
eligible  foundation,  it  was  abandoned/' 

While  at  work  on  his  own  farm,  Mr.  Holbrookes  zeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  led  him,  with  the  design  of  increasing  his  acquaintance 
with  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
Prof.  Silliman,  at  New  Haven — riding  over  and  back  from  Derby  for 
the  purpose,  notwithstanding  distance  and  an  inclement  season. 

The  precise  train  of  thought  and  of  circumstances  which  led  Mr. 
Holbrook  to  transfer  his  efforts  from  the  farm  and  school  at  Derby 
to  the  wider  field  of  popular  scientific  lecturing,  we  have  no  data  for 
tracing.  The  American  Journal  of  Education,  then  conducted  by 
Mr.  William  Russell,  contains,  in  its  tenth  number,  for  October,  1826, 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Holbrook,  setting  forth  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
**  Associations  of  Adults  for  the  Purpose  of  Mutual  Education^^  which 
we  here  insert,  with  the  editor's  introductory  remarks,  as  the  earliest 
printed  exposition  of  his  principles. 

ASSOaATIONS  OF  ADULTS  FOB  IHTTUAL  EDUCATION. 

[Tho  following  article  is  firom  an  individual  whose  attention  has  been  long  and 
peculiarly  directed  to  the  subject  on  which  he  writes;  and  who  has  contributed 
extensive  and  efficient  service  to  associations  modeled  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
which  is  now  presented  to  our  readers.  The  subject  here  introduced  to  public 
attention  is  one  of  uncommon  interest,  when  regarded  in  connection  with  the 
progress  of  general  improvement  by  means  of  education ;  it  is  equally  unport- 
ant  in  a  political  point  of  view,  as  intimately  connected  with  the  dif!\ision  of  in- 
toUigeuco,  and  with  the  elevation  of  cliaracter  among  the  agricultural  and  me- 
chanic classes ;  and  to  the  friend  of  moral  improvement  it  offers  a  source  of  pe- 
culiar gratification,  as  a  sure  preventive  of  those  insidious  inroads  of  vice,  which 
are  ever  ready  to  be  made  on  hours  of  leisure  and  relaxation.] 

To  THB  Editor. 

Sir  : — I  take  the  liberty  to  anbmit,  for  your  coiwidcration,  a  few  articles  as  regu- 
lataons  for  as«ociationa  for  mntunl  in8tniction  in  tJie  BcienceH,  and  in  useful  knowl- 
edge generally.  You  will  see  they  are  upon  a  broad  basis ;  and  the  reason  is, 
that  men  of  views  enlightened  enough  upon  education  to  sec  its  defects  and  its 
"wants,  and  spirit  enough  to  act,  are  scattered  more  or  less  through  the  country ; 
and  all  that  is  necessary  for  action,  is  some  definite  plan  of  operation,  by  which 
their  efforts  can  bo  united  and  brought  to  bear  upon  one  point.  It  seems  to  me 
thaty  if  associations  for  mutual  instruction  in  the  sciences,  and  other  branches  of 
nsefiil  knowledge,  could  once  be  started  in  onr  villoffes,  and  upon  a  general  plan, 
thev  would  increase  with  great  ropiditv,  and  do  more  for  the  general  difi\ision 
of  knowled&ru,  and  for  raining  tho  inonif  uhd  intellcctnnl  taste  of  onr  countrymen, 
than  any  otlier  expedient  which  can  possibly  be  devined.  And  it  may  be' ques- 
tioned if  there  is  nii'^  other  wav  to  check  the  progroKS  of  that  inon*«tcr,*intomper- 
ancG,  which  is  makmg  such  liavoc  with  talent.**,  morals,  and  every  thing  tliat 
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rataes  man  above  tiie  brute,  bnt  by  presenting  some  obiect  of  anfflcient  interest 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  youn^  fh>m  places  ana  pnioticeB  whioh  lead  to 
dissipation  and  to  ruin.  I  do  not  donot  bnt  alterations  in  the  title  and  articles 
will  DO  advisable ;  bnt  I  believe,  most  oonfldently,  that  something  of  the  general 
plan  may  be  carried  into  effect. 

Society  far  Muival  JSdueation, 

The  first  object  of  this  society  is  to  procure  for  youths  an  economical  and  prac- 
tical education,  and  to  diffuse  rational  and  useful  information  through  the  ooni- 
munity  generally. 

The  second  object  is  to  apply  the  sciences  and  the  various  branches  of  education 
to  the  domestic  and  useful  arts,  and  to  all  the  common  purposes  of  life. 

Branches  of  this  society  may  be  formed  in  any  pluce  wliero  a  number  are  dis- 
posed to  associate  for  the  same  object,  and  to  adopt  the  following  or  similar  arti- 
cles -OS  their  constitution : — 

The  society  will  hold  meeting,  as  often  as  thc}r  think  it  expedient,  for  the 
pi^rpose  of  mutual  instruction  m  the  sciences,  by  investigating  and  discussing 
them,  or  any  ot^er  branch  of  nseftil  knowledge.    The  several  branches  of  Natu- 


ral Pnilosophy,  viz..  Mechanics.  Hydrostatics,  Pneumatics,  Chemistry,  Mineral- 
ogy, Botany,  any  branch  of  the  Mathematics,  History ,  Political  Economy,  or  any 
political,  intellectual,  or  moral  subject,  may  be  exammed  and  discussed  by  the 
society. 

Any  branch  of  the  society  may.  as  often  as  they  think  it  expedient,  procure 
regular  courses  of  instruction,  by  lectures  or  otherwise,  in  any  subject  or  useful 
knowledge. 

The  society,  as  they  find  it  convenient,  shall  procure  books,  apparatus  for  illus- 
trating the  sciences,  a  cabinet  of  minerals,  and  other  articles  or  natural  or  artifi- 
cial production. 

The  society  may  old  in  establishing  and  patronizing  an  institution,  or  institutions. 
for  giving  to  youths  a  thorough  education — intellectual,  moral,  ana  physical — ana 
in  the  application  of  the  sciences  to  agriculture  and  the  other  useful  arts,  and  for 
qualifying  teachers.    The  aid  to  be  given  by  furnishing  means  for  the  pupils,  b^ 

X 'cultural  or  mcclianicol  operations,  to  defray  or  lessen  the  expenses  of  tlior 
cation. 

Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  society  by  |>aying  to  the  treasurer,  an- 
nually, one  dollar.  And  ten  dollars,  paid  at  any  one  time,  will  constitute  a  pei-son 
a  member  for  life. 

The  money  paid  to  the  society  for  membership  or  otherwise  shall  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  purchase  of  books,  apparatus,  a  cabinet,  aidinj^  an  institution  for  prac- 
tical education,  qr  for  some  other  object  ror  tlic  benefit  ol  the  society. 

The  officers  of  each  branch  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  recording  ond  corresponding  sccreta]piefl ;  five  curators,  and  tiiree  dele- 
gates to  meet  delegates  fh>m  otuer  branches  of  the  society  in  the  same  county. 

The  president,  vice-president,  treasurer,  and  recording  secretary  shall  perwrm 
the  duties  usually  iiuplied  in  tliose  offices.  The  corresponding  secretaries  shall 
make  communications  to  each  otlior  for  the  benefit  of  the  society,  as  discoveries, 
improvements,  or  other  circumstances  shall  require. 

The  curators  shall  have  charge  of  the  library,  apparatus,  cabinet,  and  all  other 
property  of  the  society  not  appertaining  to  tJie  treasury. 

The  delegates  of  the  several  brandies  of  tlie  society  in  any  one  coiuity  shall 
meet  semi-annually,  at  such  place  as  they  shall  choose,  for  tlie  purpase  of  con- 
sulting upon  measures  for  promoting  the  designs  of  tlie  society,  particularly  for 
encouraging  an  iiLstitution  for  giving  on  economical  and  practical  education,  and 
for  qualifying  teachers. 

The  delegates  from  the  several  branches  of  the  society  in  any  county  shall  be 
called  the  board  of  delegates  fVom  the  society  for  mutual  education  in  that  county. 

The  board  of  delegates  in  each  county  shall  appoint  such  officers  as  shall  be 
necessary  for  their  organization,  or  for' doing  any  business  coming  within  their 
province. 

Each  board  of  delegates  sliall  appoint  a  representative,  to  meet  representatives 
fh>m  other  boards,  who  shall  be  styled  the  board  of  mutual  education  for  a  given 
state ;  and  it  might  be  advantageous  to  have  also  a  general  board,  embracing  the 
United  States. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  or  state  boards  to  meet  annually,  to  appoint 
a  president  and  other  officers,  to  devise  and  recommend  such  a  system  of  eaucor- 
tion  as  they  shall  think  most  eligible,  also  to  recommend  such  books  as  they  shidl 
think  best  fitted  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  thev  are  designed,  and  to  adopt 
and  recommend  such  measures,  generally,  as  are  most  likely  to  secure  to  the  rising 
gpneration  the  best  intellectual,  monil,  and  physical  education,  and  to  diffuse  the 
greatest  quantity  of  useful  Initbrmation  among  the  various  classes  of  the  bom- 
munlty. 
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Any  bnnoh  of  the  societT  will  have  power  to  adopt  anoh  l^-lawa  and  ngula- 
tioQs  as  will  be  neoessary  tor  the  management  and  uae  of  the  library,  apparatus, 
cabinet,  Ao,,  and  for  carrying  into  offoct  any  designs  not  inoonaistent  with  the 
general  object  of  the  society. 

Several  institutions,  osftentially  the  same  as  here  proposed,  have  already  been 
formed  in  our  country,  and  some  of  them  are  highly  uBornl  and  respectable :  that 
others  may  and  will  be  formed,  there  is  no  donbt.  The  object  of  the  above  arti- 
cles is  to  forward  the  formation  of  them  npon  a  gcnend  plan,  and  to  form  a  oon- 
nooting  link  between  them  which  will  enable  them  to  unite  their  efforts,  and  mar 
possibly  lead  them  to  vie  with  each  other  in  prosecuting  their  general  object, 
which  IS  certainly  second  to  no  one  that  ever  enlisted  the  talents  of  the  phifoso- 
phor  or  of  the  statosman,  or  the  feelings  of  the  philanthropist. 

A  few  weeks  later,  in  November  of  that  jear,  we  find  Mr.  Holbrook 
at  Millbury,  in  Worcester  County,  Mass.,  where  he  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  on  subjects  in  natural  science,  at  the  close  of  which  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  thirty  or  forty  of  his  hearers,  farmers  and  me- 
chanics of  the  place,  to  organize  themselves  into  a  society  for  mutual 
improvement,  which  at  his  request  was  called  *^  Millbury  Lyceum 
No.  1.,  Branch  of  the  American  Lyceum."* 

The  formation  of  this  Lyceum  at  Millbury  was  closely  followed  by 
that  of  several  others  in  towns  in  that  vicinity,  and  these  were  soon 
combined,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  general  plan  of  a  Lyceum, 
into  the  *'  Worcester  County  Lyceum.''  The  Lyceum  of  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  and  its  constituent  Town  Lyceums,  were  also  shortly 
afterward  organized ;  Mr.  Holbrookes  efforts  in  their  case  being  ener- 
getically aided  by  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  then  of  Brooklyn,  in  that 
county. 

From  this  time  forward,  Mr.  Uolbrook,  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
devoti^d  all  his  efforts  to  the  organization  of  a  system,  of  institutions, 
to  bear  the  collective  name  of  The  American  Lyceum ;  which  was  to 
consist  of  a  State  Lyceum  in  each  State,  this  again  of  its  subordinate 
County  Lyceum,  and  these  of  the  ultimate  constituent  bodies  or 
Town  Lyceums.  The  exercises  of  these  bodies  contemplated  gener- 
ally the  instruction  of  their  members  in  such  departments  of  science 
as  were  calculated  to  improve  their  knowledge  of  and  skill  in  their 
occupations,  and  this  instruction  was  to  be  given  by  essays  and  dis- 
cussions among  the  members,  on  plants,  minerals,  <fec.,  from  the 
neighborhood,  or  on  proper  subjects  in  science  and  art ;  and  by  lec- 
tures, either  by  members  or  by  invited  speakers. 

During  the  years  immediately  subsequent  to  1826,  Mr.  Holbrook 
made  Boston  his  center  of  operations.  He  commenced  there,  about 
the  year  1828  or  1829,  the  manufacture  of  philosophical  apparatus 

*  ThiB  Millbury  aasociatioD  has  often  been  referre<l  to  as  tbe  flraf  in  America  in  the  nature 
of  a  *^  Lyceum."  It  would  not  however  be  difficult  to  ciie  a  number  of  earlier  instances  of 
analogous  attempts,  such  aa  courses  of  popular  lectures  on  soience,  societies  for  mutual  im« 
provemenr,  dec.,  for  wliich  see  "  Memoir  of' Dr.  Grioeomj"  **  Life  of  JHmotky  C/eu^an^" 
•«  Hiotury  of  Adult  Education  in  England^"  **  Life  of  POatre  de  Roeier  in  Prance,"  Ac 
It  is  intended  to  give,  in  a  future  number  of  this  Journal,  some  contributions  to  a  history  of 
early  American  enterprises  of  this  character.    See  note  B,  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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for  oommon  schools;  in  which  enterprise  he  was  much  aided  hj 
Timothy  Olaxton.*  This  business  is  still  carried  on  by  his  son, 
Dwight  Holbrooky  in  connection  with  a  corporation  called  the  Hoi- 
brook  Manufacturing  Company. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  labors  in  the  Lyceum  cause 
during  this  period  was  the  assembling  of  the  meeting  at  Columbiau 
Hall,  in  Boston,  March  15th,  1830.  The  call  to  this  meeting  was 
issued  in  the  name  of  the  "•  State  Committee  of  Lyceums,*^  and  its 
objects  were  stated  to  be  **  to  receive  reports  on  the  progress  of 
Lyceums,  and  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  to  acquire  inform- 
ation as  to  the  organization  of  infant  schools,  and  the  use  of  school 
and  cheap  scientific  apparatus.*'  The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  stated  its  objects.  Be7.  J.  Going,  of  Wor- 
cester, was  appointed  chairman ;  and  Mr.  Holbrook,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  arrangements.  During  this  convention,  Mr.  Holbrook 
made  a  full  exhibition  of  his  school  apparatus,  and  set  forth  his  views 
as  to  its  use  and  introduction.  The  discussions  at  this  convention 
covered  many  important  educational  subjects,  and  one  of  its  results 
was  the  appointment  of  the  committee  which  drafled  the  constitution 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  and  called  the  convention  to 
establish  that  body,  which  met  at  Boston,  Aug.  19,  1830.  Mr.  Hol- 
brook appears  not  to  have  been  identified  with  this  branch  of  the 
movement. 

Another  valuable  suggestion  of  this  convention  was  the  recommend- 
ation of  teachers'  conventions,  to  meet  at  the  time  of  the  county 
lyceum  meetings,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  associations  for  mutual 
improvement ;  and  to  hear  lectures  on  educational  subjects,  from  lec- 
turers employed  for  that  purpose.  Numerous  meetings  of  this  kind 
were  accordingly  held  during  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Holbrook  commenced,  during  the  year  1 830,  an  undertaking 
in  another  department  of  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  by  the  publication 
of  a  series,  entitled  "  Scitniific  Tracts^'  which  were  issued  by  him 
until  the  year  1832,  with  the  view  of  furnishing  useful  information  to 
the  masses,  on  the  same  principle  with  the  publications  of  the  Eng- 
lish Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  In  that  year 
Mr.  Holbrook  withdrew  from  the  editorship  of  the  **  Tracts,*^  and  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith. 

This  withdrawal  was  occasioned  by  Mr.  Holbrook's  desire  to  devote 
himself  wholly  to  his  labors  for  Lyceums,  and  to  the  interests  of  his 
weekly  pjiper,  "  Tlie  Family  Lyceum^^  which  was  commenced  28th 
July,  1832.  This  paper  was  intended  to  l)e  the  organ  of  his  favorite 
enterprise ;  and,  until  its  discontinuance  after  its  first  year,  diflused 

*  See  Note  C. 
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among  teachers  and  fiunilies  a  vast  amount  of  useful  misoellaiieous 
popular  information  on  scientific  subjects,  illustrated  with  many  re- 
spectable wood-cuts. 

At  about  the  same  period,  a  community  of  views  brought  Mr. 
Holbrook  into  communication  with  S.  R.  Hall,  then  at  the  head  of 
the  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover ;  and  he  was  appointed  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  School  Agents*  Society,  organized  in  l&dl, 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hall,  *^  to  procure  and  encourage  traveling- 
agents  in  behalf  of  schools  and  education."  This  office  he  retained 
during  the  several  years  of  the  active  operations  of  that  society. 

In  February,  1831,  Mr.  Holbrook  took  an  active  interest  in  the 
formation  of  the  Boston  Mechanics*  Lyceum,  whose  origin  is  thus 
given  in  £he  ^Toung  Mechanic^  for  August,  1882. 

The  first  meeting  in  &yor  of  forming  a  Mechanics'  Lyceum  in  this  city  ( Bos- 
ton) was  called  by  Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook,  Febraary  5, 1831.  Mr.  Timothy  Clax- 
ton  presided,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Baxter  acted  as  secretary.  The  evening  was  occu- 
pied by  the  discussion  of  this  question,  *^Has  any  class  of  the  community 
stronger  inducements  or  better  opportunities  for  mental  improvement  than  prac- 
tical mechanics?  "  which  was  decided  in  the  negatiye.  The  meeting  adjourned 
to  February  12th,  for  the  discussion  of  another  question,  and  to  take  into  further 
consideration  the  subject  of  forming  a  Lyceum.  At  this  meeting,  a  proposition 
was  made  to  form  an  association  to  be  called  the  "  Union  Lyceum,"  and  another, 
to  form  one  to  be  called  the  "  Mechanics'  Lyceum,"  both  of  which  were  referred 
to  the  next  meeting,  which  was  voted  to  be  held  February  19  th.  The  latter 
proposition  prevailed  at  this  meeting;  and  a  committee  waa  appointed  to  draft 
a  constitution,  to  be  reported  at  an  adjourned  meeting,  February  25th. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  officers  for  the  first  season : — ^Timotht 
Claxton,  president;  G.  W.  Light,  secretary;  James  Goopbb,  treasurer;  WiL 
S.  Dakrell  and  Joseph  Wiohtmak,  curators. 

At  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Lyceum,  a  system  of  exercises  was  adopt- 
ed, consisting  of  an  elementary  course  of  mechanical  philosophy  and  geometry, 
interspersed  with  discussions  of  interesting  questions. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  were  treated  upon  by  the  members  of  the  Lyceum, 
seyen  of  them  taking  parts  on  the  evenings  of  the  lectures,  and  each  one  occu- 
pying about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

At  a  meeting  hold  June  7  th,  (the  same  year,)  the  following  subject*;  for  lec- 
tures were  adopted,  for  the  second  term;  viz.,  architecture,  political  economy, 
botany,  geology,  natural  history,  astronomy,  biography  of  practical  men.  The 
members  were  left  to  choose  their  own  subjects  for  essays.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting,  it  was  yoted  that  declamation  should  be  added  to  the  regular  exerdses 
of  the  iyceum,  which  was  afterward  found  to  increase  the  interest  and  useful- 
ness of  the  society. 

About  the  year  1834,  Mr.  Holbrook  left  Boston,  and  for  a  few 
years  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  an  effort  to  introduce  the  Iyceum 
system  into  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  This  was  quite  successful, 
and  a  large  number  of  town  and  county  lyceums  were  organized. 
During  the  course  of  these  labors,  Mr.  Holbrook  conceived  *a  plan 
which  illustrates  the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views  of  what  his 
favorite  system  could  accomplish ;  viz.,  that  of  a  Universal  Lyceum, 
to  include  national  lyceums  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  A  list  of 
officers  was  made  out,  who  were  invited  to  act,  with  Lord  Brougham 
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as  president,  and  was  published  in  a  small  pamphlet,  the  ^^  First 
Quarterly  Rq>ort^  together  vvith  a  brief  outline  of  the  aims  of  the 
institution.  Mr.  Holbrookes  labors  in  Pennsylvania  were  also,  as  his 
correspondence  shows,  of  great  use  in  promoting  the  cause  of  common 
schools  in  that  State. 

Mr.  Holbrook  appears  already  to  have  been  some  time  contempla- 
ting the  idea  of  Lyceum  Villages;  which,  in  ope  of  his  letters  to  his 
friend,  Mr.  S,  W.  Seton,  of  New  York,  he  terms  '*  the  central  wheel " 
of  his  system.  During  his  innumerable  journeys,  he  made  some 
excursions  in  Ohio,  and  apparently  labored  with  some  results  in  that 
State.  In  1837,  having  found  a  site,  twelve  miles  south-west  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  with  the  advantages  of  good  water-power,  and  a  quarry 
of  stone  suitable  for  grindstones,  Mr.  Holbrook  founded  there  the 
Lyceum  Village  of  Berea.  The  land  occupied  by  this  enterprise, 
^'VQ  hundred  acres,  was  vested  in  an  incorporated  board  of  trustees ; 
houses,  shops,  and  a  school-house  were  erected,  and  a  flourishing 
settlement  soon  established.  Berea  was  to  have  been  the  first  of  a 
series  of  Lyceum  Villages,  with  which  Mr.  Holbrook  would  have 
dotted  the  country ;  and  which  were  intended  to  be  centers  for  the 
residence  of  all  persons  interested  in  the  Lyceum  enterprise,  for  tlie 
practical  exemplification  of  its  principles  in  schools,  whose  teachers 
and  pupils  were  to  spend  some  portion  of  every  djiy  in  manual  labor, 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Lyceum 
system  throughout  the  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  enter- 
prise, afler  a  few  years,  came  to  a  disastrous  close,  and  was  transferred 
into  other  hands,  leaving  Mr.  Holbrook  under  a  heavy  load  of  debt, 
which  crippled  all  his  subsequent  efforts,  and  ended  that  distinctive 
character  which  Berea  had  at  first  assumed.  A  second  Lyceum 
Village  was  also  projected,  and  partially  organized,  at  Westchester, 
N.  Y. ;  the  site  being  chosen  with  a  view  to  ready  co-operation  with 
the  efforts  in  progress  in  New  York  City. 

We  next  find  Mr.  Holbrook  established  in  New  York  City,  where 
he  was,  as  early  as  1842,  acting  as  central  agent  of  his  plan  of  School 
Exchanges,  and  where  he  occupied  business-rooms  in  the  building  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Public  School  Society,  corner  of  Elm  and  Grand 
streets.  This  plan  of  exchanges  formed  a  part  of  the  original  scheme 
of  Lyceums,  which  were  to  exchange  collections  of  minerals,  dec,  with 
each  .other,  for  their  mutual  instruction  and  advantage.  As  intro- 
duced, however,  during  his  stay  at  New  York,  and  afterward,  the 
plan  was  intended  to  excite  and  maintain  in  the  pupils  of  the  schools 
of  the  country  an  interest  in  each  other  and  in  the  study  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  to  promote  the  collection  of  museums  of  iiatural 
and  other  objects  in  each  school.    This  was  to  be  done  by  means  of 
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the  collectioD,  bj  the  pupils  of  each  echool,  of  minerals,  plants,  &Cf 
from  its  own  neighborhood,  and  by  the  formation  of  collections  of 
drawings,  specimens  of  penmanship,  sewing,  dbc,  to  be  exchanged  for 
similar  or  equivalent  collections  from  other  schools.  These  museums 
were  to  be  made  the  basis  of  lectures  on  the  various  departments  of 
natural  science.  The  delivery  of  such  lectures,  in  a  plain  and  familiar 
style,  and  illustrated  from  materials  every  where  at  hbnd,  had  long 
been  a  means  efficiently  employed  by  Mr.  Holbrook  in  operating 
upon  the  schools  which  he  visited. 

During  his  stay  in  New  York,  his  friend,  Mr.  Seton,  then  Agent  of 
the  Public  Schools,  drew  up  with  his  assistance  a  scheme  for  applying 
his  favorite  principles  of  education  to  the  schools  in  that  city.  This 
is  to  be  found,  under  the  title  of  "  Plan  of  Instruction^^  in  the  "  Fortieth 
Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Public  Schools,  for  184Q."  Its  features 
are,  his  long-advocated  plans  of  teaching  drawing,  in  connection  with 
writing  and  map-drawing,  and  its  further  prosecution  to  some  extent 
as  applied  to  machinery  and  architecture,  and  to  natural  objects ;  the 
collection  of  natural  objects,  the  study  of  them,  and  oral  lectures  on 
them;  and  the  system  of  school  exchanges,  as  a  means  of  extending 
the  interest  and  value  of  the  collections.  A  report  on  the  progress 
of  the  plan,  in  the  report  of  the  Trustees  for  the  succeeding  year,  indi- 
cates that  its  results  were  regarded  as  very  favorable,  so  far  as  it  was 
carried  into  effect 

In  the  Spring  of  1849,  Mr.  Holbrook  went  to  Washington,  leaving 
his  business  in  New  York  in  the  hands  of  an  agent,  intending  to 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  ascertaining  what  influences  could  be  gained  at 
that  city  in  behalf  of  his  enterprises.  The  results  of  his  labors  in  the 
schools  there  and  in  that  region,  and  his  intercourse  with  public 
oflScers  and  members  of  congress,  were  such  as  to  give  him  expecta- 
tions of  enlisting  the  assistance  or  influence  of  the  federal  government 
in  some  way  in  the  wider  extension  and  firmer  establishment  of  his 
system  of  instruction,  and  that  city  remained  his  residence  and  the 
center  of  his  operations  until  his  death. 

The  following  extracts  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Seton,  dated 
Washington,  Nov.  10,  1850,  will  indicate  the  character  of  the  means 
by  which  Mr.  Holbrook  was  proposing  to  accomplish  his  objects.  He 
suggests, 

Fir9t^  A  proposal  for  the  New  York  schools,  public  and  ward,  to  direct  their 
attention  for  one  month  to  the  simple  definite  object  of  preparing  an  offering,  a 
free  gift,  for  the  president  of  the  United  States,  for  each  member  of  his  cabinet, 
and  for  every  member  of  oungreas,  making  in  the  wliolo  aboot  three  hundred  of 
their  free-will  of&rings.' 

Second^  That  these  offerings  contain,  in  each  case,  a  map  of  the  State  of  the 
recipie%t,  and  a  map  of  Palestine ;  if  praotioable,  a  sketch  of  some  geological  form- 
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ttion,  Bhowing  some  fcatare  in  the  earth^B  etractare,  or  some  species  of  organic 
remains  ;  also  something  agrioaltural,  some  domestic  animal,  perhaps  a  particular 
breed  of  sheep,  cow,  or  horse,  some  plant  of  the  fiirm  or  garden,  or  some  imple- 
ment used  by  the  firmer.  Something  of  school  architecture,  either  in  buildings 
or  fixtures,  would  have  a  specific  aim  and  tendency.  Some  written  extract  from 
ancient  saints  or  modern  statesmen,  or  some  poetry  of  religious  or  patriotic  tend- 
ency. Something  from  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  St.  Paul,  or,  still  better,  fVom  Him 
whom  St  Paul  preached ;  from  Washington,  Adams,  Clay,  Webster,  or  any  other 
preferred. 

You  know  I  am  partial  to  drawing  and  writing.  ^^ Drawing  before  Writing,'*^ 
given  in  a  sheet  prepared  for  the  specific  object  of  a  ^*  little  leaven^''*  is  already 
powerfully  operative  in  leavening  tne  whole  lump.  As  these  liave  been  done 
beautifully  in  primaries  as  well  as  the  upper  schools,  and  done  rapidly,  large 
numbers  of  them  might  be  produced.  *  *  *  In  addition  to  several  of  these 
simple  specimens  of"  Drawing  and  Writing^^^  in  the  packatfee  to  the  members, 
millions  would  readily  be  distributed  by  them,  scattered  broadcast  over  the  whole 
land,  certain  to  prove  good  seed  in  good  soil. 

The  third  proposal  is,  to  have  them  for  New  Year's  Gifts,  coming  from  the 
grand  central  wheel  in  the  great  commercial,  to  bo  cast  into  the  other  grand 
central  wheel  in  the  great  political,  metropolis. 

My  fourth  suggestion  is,  by  these  and  other  stimulants  and  aids,  to  have  as  large 
and  rich  an  exhibition  at  the  next  New  York  ^*  Scholars'  Fair  "  as  possible,  with 
the  special  design,  publicly  expressed,  of  having  that  followed  by  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  then  in  Baltimore,  then  Washington,  Richmond,  Raleigh. 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  &c.,  Sso ;  taking  a  national  circuit,  which,  once  well 
started,  will  stop  when  the  Hudson  and  Amazon  stop.    *    *    * 

Another  letter  to  Mr.  Seton,  written  the  next  day,  explains  the 
results  hoped  for  from  the  means  thus  enumerated,  and  well  illus- 
trates at  onoe  the  strong  practical  tendencies,  the  enthusiastic  hope- 
fulness, and  the  vagueness  in  tracing  lines  of  future  action,  which 
were  prominent  characteristics  in  Mr.  Uolhrook*s  character  and 
labors. 

*  *  *  1  will  now  give  yon  several  resolti,  certain,  as  it  seems  to  me,  to 
arise  from  the  elements  named,  if  used  as  suggested. 

Firety  An  immediate  and  substantive  benefit  to  the  pupils  aidiuff  in  the  ^*  New 
Year's  Gifts  "  proposed.  ,  Hardly  a  principle  in  young  beings,  as  the  element  and 
Ibandation  of  future  life,  will  be  left  in  disuse.  Every  lesson  presented  to  them, 
on  whatever  subject,  will  be  more  thoroughly  because  more  practically,  learned. 
In  reading,  writing,  spelling,  grammar,  arithmetic,  geography,  &o.,  &c.,  there  will 
be  stronger  and  higher  mental  action,  because  founded  on  a  moral  basis. 

Second^  Such  a  proposal  or  such  exercises  in  New  York  would  rouse  the 
schools  here,  and  in  many  other  places,  to  similar  action,  eventually  producing  a 
returning  influence  upon  the  schools  of  New  York. 

Thirdl  It  would  directly  enlist  the  *'  powers  that  be  '^  here,  from  the  president 
down,  separately  and  jointly,  in  this  common  cause ;  leading  all  government  func- 
tionaries, both  state  and  national,  to  follow  their  example. 

Fourth^  A  pacific  tendency  with  the  North  and  South ;  as  in  it  there  is  no  North 
and  South.  If  the  occasion  should  be  somewhat  imposing,  it  would  have  a  very 
decided,  possibly  a  controlling,  influence  in  settling  the  dktorbed  and  convulsed 
waters  now  caoring  our  country  to  reel  to  and  fro. 

Fifth,  **  Cent  an  ounce  poetage,^^  making  the  mail  a  ^'  common  carrier.'^ 
The  immediate  call  for  such  a  system,  by  nuiterials  in  actual  possession  of  the  law- 
nookers,  would  almost  of  course  be  met  by  the  necessities  of  the  case.  If  every 
member  of  congress  could  receive  at  the  same  time  a  package  of  juvenile  products 
for  hia  own  particular  use,  and  be  requested  to  distribute  others  widely  among 
his  constitnents,  the  necessity  of  the  case,  and  the  popularity  of  the  measure,  acting 
through  the  country  generally,  would  infollibly,  I  think,  lead  to  a  liberal  post-office 
policy.  Every  one  must  see  this  one  point  to  be  of  very  great  consideration  to  our 
whole  country,  in  aU  its  interests— political,  commercial,  scientific,  social,  Inoral, 
and  religwDB. 
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Sixth^  A  national  lyvteni  of  "  Industrial  Exhibitions/'  of  ihe  traveling  onler, 
bringing  each  exhibition  to  aid  and  be  aided  by  aU  the  rest  The  specimens  dis- 
triboted  as  proposed  over  the  eountry,  presented  in  direct  connection  with  this 
pUn  as  one  of  the  objects,  would  inevitably  bring  specimens  fh>m  various  places 
and  in  increased  numbers  to  the  next  Scholars'  Fair  in  Uie  spring.  Specimens 
thus  sent  in  would  at  once  furnish  materials  for  commencing  a  traveling  system 
of  exhibitions,  and  create  a  deep  interest  in  them.  If,  for  example,  the  specimens 
should  be  sent  from  Philadelphia,  those  specimens  in  one  way  or  another  would  be 
so  much  stock  in  business,  and  be  certain  to  create  a  desire  to  have  it  reciprocsted 
in  that  place.  So  it  would  be  especially  here,  and,  as  one  of  its  results,  produce 
flesh  and  blood  upon  the  ^*  dry  bones  "  here  under  the  name  of  trustees.    *  «  * 

Seventh,  A  call  for  district  professon  for  the  whole  country,  to  hold  meetings 
once  a  month,  or  oftener,  conswting  perhaps  of  delegations  from  the  schools  in  a 

S'ven  town  or  district  To  illustrate :  suppose  county  snperintendt^ts  of  schools 
\  elevated  into  county  scientific  professors,  to  give  monthly  lectures  in  each  town 
of  the  county,  under  an  arrangement  for  all  the  schools  to  participate,  not  so  much 
in  hearing  lectures  as  in  preparing  materials  for  instructing  each  other,  under  the 
occasion  of  the  lectures  and  the  aid  of  the  lecturers. 

Eighth,  Giving  an  occasion  for  the  "  Lot  Plan*'*  as  the  foundation  of  self-instme- 
tion,  raising  up  professors  to  carry  it  out  through  the  country.  I  am  settled  in  the 
belief  that  such  professors  can  never  be  prepared  in  our  colleges.  [Here  Mr. 
Holbrook  refers  to  some  geological  lectures  lately  heard  by  hiro^  and  contrasts  the 
common  method  and  his  own  by  saying :]  My  geology  consmts  of  facts,  actual 
things,  about  the  earth.  Theirs  is  specn^tion  alMut  the  mode  of  the  earth's  exist- 
ence. Mine  tells  me  what  mountains  are.  Theirs  tells,  or  speculates,  whether 
they  were  formed  this  way  or  that.  Mine  gives  certain  and  interesting  knowl- 
edge to  young  minds.  Theirs,  to  a  great  extent,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  minds, 
their  own  included. 

But  no  definite  and  efBcient  oo-operation  seems  to  have  been 
secured  from  any  ofScial  source;  and,  during  the  years  1852  and 
1863,  his  correspondence  shows  that  occasional  fits  of  despondency, 
doubtless  in  some  measure  the  result  of  excessive  mental  labor,  were 
annoying  him ;  and  he  began  to  speak  of  leaving  his  work  to  be 
carried  on  by  other  hands.  In  May,  1854,  he  made  a  journey  to 
Lynchburg,  Va.,  on  business  connected  with  his  enterprise;  and, 
having  walked  out  alone  one  morning,  was  evidently  collecting  min- 
erals, as  he  had  been  busily  engaged  in  doing  for  some  weeks,  from 
the  face  of  a  precipitous  cliff,  overhanging  a  deep  creek,  and  lost  his 
footing,  fell  into  the  water,  and  was  drowned.  He  was  not  missed 
for  a  day  or  two,  being  supposed  to  be  visiting  in  the  vicinity ;  but,  on 
searching  for  him,  his  body  was  found,  on  the  24th  of  May,  floating 
in  the  water.  He  was  interred  in  the  burying-ground  of  one  of  the 
churches  at  Lynchburg,  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  who  had  already  become  interested  in  his  enthusiastic 
devotion  to  science  and  education. 

The  American  '  Institute  of  Instruction,  at  its  annual  session,  at 
Providence,  R.  L,  in  August  following,  on  the  announcement  by  Mr. 
Gideon  F.  Thayer,  of  Boston,  of  the  fact  and  circumstances  of  his 
death,  passed  the  following  resolutions. 

Whereae,  Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute,  our  associate  and 
esteemed  friend,  Josiah  Holhrook,  has  been  removed  by  death  from  the  scene  of 

his  early  labors ;  therefore, 

III 
*  This  seems  to  have  been  a  modification  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  scheme  of  a  Lyceum  Viilsfs. 
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Remlvd,  That,  M  lowen  of  soieDee,  of  haman  progreti,  and  of  roan,  we,  the 
nerobera  of  the  Amerioan  loatitute  of  Instrootion,  lament  the  lots,  to  ountclvea  and 
to  the  world,  of  Joaiah  Holbrook,  one  of  the  original  memben  of  the  Institute. 

Re9olwd^  That  in  the  example  of  Mr.  H<4brook  the  young  teacher  ia  taught 
that  energy,  devotion  to  duty,  and  penevenince  will  aooompliah  every  reasoni^le 
object  at  which  the  mind  may  aim  \  that  a  reaolute  will,  and  fixedneaa  of  porpoae 
to  one  end,  ever  secure  eventual  aucceas. 

Rt9olvtd^  That  our  whole  commonity  owes  a  debt  of  lasting  gratitade  to  the 
deceased,  as  having  been  the  &ther  of  the  system  of  Lyoenma,  by  which  a  tasto 
for  science  has  been  excited,  and  the  young  of  oor  oitiea  and  villagea  have  been 
allured  from  frivolous  if  not  hurtful  pleasure,  and  instructed  in  subjects  which 
enlarge,  elevate,  and  improve  the  mind  and  heart. 

Resolved^  That,  as  teachera  and  friends  of  common  school  education,  we  hold 
in  grateful  remembrance  the  life  and  labors  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  who  waa  among 
the  first  to  tntrudoce  into  our  schools  the  use  of  apparatos  for  the  illustration  S 
Science,  and  to  introduce  and  reeomriiend  the  collection  of  geologioal  speoimens, 
to  excite  in  the  young  an  interest  in  the  formation  of  the  material  world. 

Rewhedy  That  we  sincerely  sympathixe  with  the  bereaved  family  of  the 
deceased  in  their  affliction,  and  truat  that  the  remembrance  of  his  useful  life,  and 
beneficent  efibrts  for  the  nniveraal  improvement  of  man,  will  abide  with  them,  to 
assuage  their  grief. 

jRsaoivf  d,  That  these  resolutions  be  entered  on  the  records  of  the  Institnto, 
and  that  a  copy  of  them,  aigned  by  the  president  and  recording  aecretary,  be 
transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deoeaaed. 

Remarks  in  support  of  the  resolutions  were  made  bj  Messrs.  Green- 
leaf,  of  Bradford ;  A.  Greenleaf,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  and  Z.  Richards,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  after  which  the  resolutions  were  adopted  unani- 
mously. 

While  thus  tracing  a  brief  outline  of  the  main  facts  of  Mr.  Hol- 
brook's  life,  we  have  not  attempted  to  give  any  extended  statement 
or  criticism  of  his  views  or  purposes,  nor  of  the  system  of  instrument- 
alities by  which  he  sought  to  realize  them.  We  need  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  his  merits  in  respect  to  the  origination  of  the  various 
educational  reforms  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  None  can  deny 
him  the  merit  of  having  been  a  most  faithful  and  eflScient  laborer 
in  promoting  many  of  the  most  important  of  them.  A  view  of  these 
will  be  found  in  the  following  appreciative  sketch,  by  his  early  friend, 
Prof.  Wm.  Russell,  which  we  gladly  insert,  at  the  risk  of  some 
unimportant  repetitions. 

BEOOLLICnOKS   OF   JOSIAH    HOLBROOK. 

Among  those  friends  of  education  who  took  an  active  port  in  endeavors  for 
the  improvement  of  schools,  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  present  oentury, 
none  labored  more  strenuously  or  devotedly  than  Josiah  Itblbrook.  Nor  was 
he  less  active  in  the  sphere  of  benevolent  exertion  for  the  difftasion  of  useful 
knowledge  in  sdentific  forms  among  adults,  engaged  In  the  various  pursuits  of 
life,  and  particularly  those  occupied  in  forming. 

In  both  these  spheres,  his  truly  disinterested  and  philanthropic  spirit,  impelled 
by  a  zeal  which  habitually  rose  to  enthusiasm,  aimed  at  nothing  short  of  an  en- 
tire revolution  in  the  forms  and  aspect  of  education  in  our  schools  of  every  gmde, 
/by  introducing  in  them  all,  as  the  principal  means  of  mental  discipline  and  de- 
velopment, the  study  of  natural  objects,  and  of  the  common  phenomena  and 
processes  of  Nature,  iu  the  various  departments  of  her  great  "  kingdom."    A 
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lai^  share  of  his  attention  was  bestowed  on  ingenious  contrivances,  also,  by 
which  the  different  departments  of  physical  and  mathematical  science  might  be 
SQCoessfliUy  illustrated.  As  a  ph'danthropic  reformer  of  society,  he  took  a  deep 
interest  in  the  wel&re  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  occupied  much  of  his  time  in 
devising  measures  for  securing  to  them  the  benefits  derived  from  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge  in  the  forms  of  science  and  of  art,  connected  with  the  habitual  occu- 
pations of  individuals  and  communities.  In  those  endeavors  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  was  passed;  and  his  lamented  death  was  caused  by  his  zeal  in  such 
pursuits. 

As  an  active  and  efficient  friend  of  education,  aiming  at  results  strictly  prac- 
tical and  reformatory,  Mr.  Holbrook  devoted  himself)  with  g^reat  earnestness,  to 
several  prominent  points  of  great  importance,  in  his  view,  to  the  improvement 
of  schools.  One  of  these  primary  objects  of  attention  was  the  introduction  of 
the  study  of  boiany^  in  simple  forms,  adapted  to  the  capacities  and  wants  of 
young  children.  When  visiting  schools  for  this  purpose,  his  method  was  to  take 
the  whole  school  and  tlie  teacher  into  the  nearest  field,  and  set  all  hands  to 
work,  gathering,  for  inspection,  as  many  different  forms  of  leaves  as  could  bo 
found.  These  were  carefiilly  examined  and  compared,  their  resemblances  and 
differences  doeely  observed  and  minutely  discussed,  in  a  brief  oral  field-lecture^ 
consisting  of  conversational  questions  and  answers  between  the  instructor  and 
his  pupils.  On  returning  to  the  school-room,  the  children  were  directed  to  placo 
their  gathered  treasures  of  leaves,  for  preservation,  in  their  old  writing-books; 
each  of  which  was  thenceforward  to  wear  the  dignified  name  of  **/o/iiim,"  or 
leaf-book.  A  subsequent  employment  for  rainy  days  and  spare  hours  was  the 
drawing,  on  the  blackboard  or  on  the  slate,  the  simple,  elementaiy  geometrical 
forms  which  lay  at  the  basis  of  the  different  shapes  of  the  leaves.  This  last  ex- 
ercise was  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  with  the  aid  of  a  lit- 
tle manual  of  geometry,  adapted  to  juvenile  pupils,  and,  in  the  case  of  more 
advanced  classes,  by  reference  to  a  set  of  geometrical  solids,  also  prepared  for 
tlie  express  purpose. 

In  this  truly  natural  method  of  instruction,  founded  on  a  philosophical  appeal 
to  the  constitutional  tendencies  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action  in  childhood, 
there  was  a  most  successful  exercise  and  development,  and  a  judicious  and 
skillful  training,  of  two  prominent  faculties  of  the  young  mind — observation  and 
imiiaticm.  The  physical  and  moral  effect,  too,  of  the  inspiring  change  from  tlie 
confinement  of  the  school-room  to  the  sunlight  and  fresh  open-air,  together  with 
the  invigorating  bodily  activity  attending  the  field-exercise,  and,  again,  tlie 
alternation  to  the  quiet  seclusion  and  thoughtM  application  within  doors,  all 
tended  to  produce  the  happiest  effects,  not  only  for  the  paasmg  hour,  but  for  tlie 
tendencies  and  habits  of  life. 

Here,  moreover,  was  exemplified  the  true  economy  of  teaching.  Recess-time 
was  rendered  a  brief  season  of  healthfbl  recreation ;  conducive,  also,  to  genuine 
enjojrment  and  mental  progress.  Botany  was  so  introduced  as  to  lead  to  the 
practice  of  drawing,  and  drawing  to  the  study  of  elementary  geometry,  while 
the  arrangement  of  the  leaf-book  was,  at  the  same  time,  giving  a  silent  but 
most  effectual  lesson  of  order  and  neatness  in  habit,  and  tlius  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  the  subsequent  philosophical  discipline  of  classification.  Under  such 
training,  which  combines  so  many  subsidiary  exercises  in  but  one  apparent  pro- 
cess of  culture,  the  pupil  is  advanced  and  developed  in  his  natural  unity  of  life, 
heart,  mind,  and  will,  and  cordially  co-operates  in  his  own  education. 
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Another  spedal  object  of  attention  in  Mr.  Holbrook's  mode  of  pfooedore,  was 
a  practical  course  of  stady  in  elementaiy  geology.  His  practice  was,  in  intro- 
ducing this  branch,  to  "begin,  continue,  and  end"  with  excursions  and  field-les- 
sons, in  all  cases  in  which  such  a  course  was  practicable ;  and  many  adults,  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  still  remember  with  pleasure  their  participa- 
tion in  the  benefits  of  such  rambles  in  their  school-days.  In  city  sdiools,  with 
pupils  too  young  for  the  length  of  walk  required  for  study  in  the  field,  his  plan 
was  alwajrs  to  teach  with  specimen  m  hand,  and,  in  all  cases,  to  encourage  his 
classes  to  make  collections,  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  school-cabinets. 
With  a  view  to  this  result,  he,  for  sucoessiTe  years,  organized  an  extensive  ar- 
rangement for  the  exchange  of  local  collections  of  specimens;  and,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  moral  interest  of  such  collections,  he  enlarged  his  plan  so 
as  to  embrace,  in  the  system  of  school  exchanges,  specimens  of  drawing,  pen- 
manship, and  needle-work  by  the  pupils  of  schools  in  all  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  effect  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Holbrookes  plans  was  undoubtedly  to  "provoke 
unto  love  and  good  works"  among  the  juvenile  givers  and  receivers;  although 
it  gave  rise  to  "  skeptical  doubts  "  in  some  minds  as  to  the  result  of  "  so  many 
irons  in  the  fire." 

An  excellent  feature  of  Mr.  Holbrook's  plans,  and  one  of  unquestioned  bene- 
fit, was  that  of  suggesting  and  procuring  the  introduction  into  schools  of  the 
iRvstrcUive  apparatus  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  his  son  continues  to 
furnish  to  schools  throughout  our  country.  Mr.  Holbrook,  by  his  success  in  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  teachers  to  the  importance  of  using  visible  illustra- 
tions in  all  forms  of  mstructlon  which  admit  of  their  use,  rendered  an  invalua- 
able  service  to  the  improvement  of  education,  and  contributed,  in  no  slight 
degree,  to  the  difibsion  of  those  views  which,  of  late  years,  have  led  to  the  intro- 
duction into  our  higher  seminaries  of  those  more  complicated  and  costly  illustra- 
tions which  advanced  instruction  requires. 

The  main  object  of  interest  to  Mr.  Holbrook's  own  mind,  was  the  establish- 
ment, throughout  the  United  States,  of  popular  associaUona  for  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge  connected  with  the  useful  aiis.  The  plan  and  operation  of  a 
national  system  of  regularly  organized  associations,  furnished  with  "a  central 
heart,  conducting  arteries,  and  returning  vems,"  securing  the  circulation  of  a 
vital  current  of  science  throughout  our  country,  was  the  favorite  theme  of  his 
thoughts  and  the  unceasing  aim  of  his  endeavors,  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life.  To  bring  his  views  and  purposes  to  actual  accomplishment,  he  traveled  for 
successive  years,  ftom  place  to  place,  founding  branches  of  what  he  fondly 
termed  the  "  American  Lyceum ; "  and  many  of  these  establishments  remain  as 
memorials  of  his  benevolent  enterprise,  and  still  wear  the  designation  of  "  lyceum," 
although  the  idea  of  connected  ramifications  was  never  perfectly  realized. 

Mr.  Holbrook  organized  and  conducted  the  first  lyceum,  eo  called,  in  his  own 
town,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  with  a  class  of  mechanics  and  farmers,  some 
of  whom  took  part  personally  in  the  exercises  of  their  weekly  evening-class. 
Many  towns  and  villages  in  New  England  owe,  primarily,  their  weekly  intel- 
lectual treat  of  a  popular  lecture  to  the  genial  spirit  and  persevering  labors  of 
Mr.  Holbrook,  the  &ther  and  founder  of  the  lyceum  system.  The  influence 
which  he  has  thus  exerted  on  the  intelligence,  the  tastes,  and  the  habits  of  New 
England,  will  long  continue,  we  may  trusty  to  cause  his  name  to  be  held  m 
gratefiil  remembranoa 

To  the  earnest  spirit  and  persevering  endeavors  of  Josiah  Holbrook,  the  diy 
of  Boston  owes,  in  part,  one  of  its  most  excellent  mstitutions— the  Lowell  leo- 
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tares,  from  which  source,  as  a  perennial  fountain,  the  streams  of  scientific  in- 
struction annually  issue,  for  the  benefit  of  thousands — not  onlj  of  the  citizens, 
but  of  the  manj  yisitors  firom  various  portions  of  New  England,  who  are  at- 
tracted, in  not  a  few  instances,  by  the  high  advantages  for  intellectual  culture 
and  enjoyment  which  that  noble-hearted  dty  affords,  alike  to  the  denizen  of  her 
municipal  circle  and  the  stranger  within  her  gate&  In  the  winter  of  1828-9, 
Kr.  Holbrook  came  to  the  city  of  Boston,  for  tlie  double  purpose  of  rendering 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,  by  his  customary  visits  to  the  schools,  and  of 
establishing  a  lyceum  association,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  which  such  an  ar- 
rangement might  exert  on  other  towns  accustomed,  perhaps,  to  follow  the  lead 
of  Boston,  in  matters  of  intellectual  and  social  relation. 

The  English  Society  for  the  Dififusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  had,  at  the  time 
referred  to,  called  forth  every  where  the  sympathy  and  zeal  of  all  friends  of  edu- 
cation and  of  popular  progress.  Mr.  Holbrook,  accordingly,  having  subjected 
his  plan  to  such  modifications  as  the  circumstances  of  a  city  like  Boston  seemed 
to  require,  and  having  laid  his  views  before  men  of  influence  in  the  place — 
among  whose  names  were  found,  as  ever,  auspicious  in  such  undertakings,  those 
of  Daniel  Webster  and  Edward  Everett,  and  others  of  like  spirit — a  public  meet- 
ing, honored  by  the  presence  of  such  men,  was  held,  which  soon  eventuated  in 
the  formation  of  the  Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
whose  plan  and  proceedings  suggested,  it  is  well  known,  to  the  discerning  mind 
of  the  late  John  Lowell,  the  idea  of  the  admirable  arrangement  for  the  course 
of  gratuitous  public  lectures  which  bears  his  honored  name. 

Nor  can  we  here  justly  pass  by  the  Boston  Lyceum,  formed  imder  tlie  mflu- 
ence  of  tliose  views  which  originated  with  the  mind  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  although 
submitted  to  those  modifications  which  an  independent  oi^ganisation  in  a  popu- 
lous city  naturally  required. 

The  success  which  Mr.  Holbrookes  endeavors  met  in  his  visits  to  the  dUfferent 
parts  of  New  England,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  lyceums,  induced 
him  to  continue  his  exertions  in  this  connection  and  that  of  visiting  schools,  and 
to  extend  them  into  the  Middle  States.  There  he  found  a  stiU  wider  field  of 
action  in  his  fiivorite  purposes ;  and,  in  some  places,  the  effect  of  his  labors  was 
to  awaken  an  intense  interest  in  the  subject  of  popular  education,  where  it  hod 
subsided  or  slumbered,  and  in  some  instances  where  the  subject  had  been  met 
in  the  spirit  of  unmitigated  hostility.  Sucli  was  the  case  in  some  portions  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  where  a  vigorous  movement  in  favor  of  education  was 
in  progress  in  certain  quarters,  but  a  bitter  opposition  was  manifested  in  others. 

Having  secured  the  hearty  co-operation  of  an  influential  licentiate  of  tlie 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  recognized  in  theur  true- light  the  purposes  of  Mr. 
Holbrook,  he  made  an  extensive  tour  m  the  interior  of  the  state,  presenting  his 
views  of  practical  popular  education  with  such  success  that,  ere  many  months 
had  elapsed,  a  teachers'  convention  was  held,  in  the  full  spirit  of  such  a  gather- 
mg,  and  to  the  great  delXgbt  of  the  people  generally,  in  Lycoming  county — ^pre- 
viously designated,  in  a  popular  phrase,  as  ^^bear^^  county.  In  this  region,  some 
of  the  former  inveterate  enemies  of  education  were  heard  exclaiming,  "Yes,  if 
(his  is  education,  we  want  it.  This  will  make  our  sons  better  farmers ;  and  they 
will  know,  when  they  are  selling  their  farms,  whether  they  are  selling  coal,  and 
lime,  and  iron,  too." 

Still  ardently  pursuing  his  original  plan  of  a  national  association  for  the  dif- 
fiision  of  science  among  the  people,  Mr.  Holbrook  spent  the  Uttter  part  of  his 
life  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  preparing  the  way 
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for  the  ooDgamniation  of  his  cherisbed  porpoae  of  establishing  in  Washington  city 
the  head-quartera  of  a  national  lyoeum.  With  this  yiew,  he  devoted  some  time 
to  the  examination  of  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  city,  and  the  inspection 
of  the  condition  of  agricoltnre  in  the  vicinity.  In  connection  with  the  latter 
subject,  he  prepared  a  series  of  articles  on  agricultural  chemistry,  for  the  "  Nation' 
al  JfUeUigenceTf"  which  were  read  with  great  interest  throughout  the  wide  sphere 
of  the  circulation  of  that  excellent  paper.  Occasionally  he  diversified  his  ptu> 
suits  hy  excursions,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  geology  and 
ascertaining  the  mineralogical  wealth  of  the  adjacent  regions  of  Yiiginia. 

On  one  of  these  tours,  when  boating  not  &r  Aom  L3rnchburg,  tempted  by  an 
apparently  valuable  specimen,  imbedded  in  the  steep,  rocky  bank  of  the  creek, 
he  climbed  to  obtain  it,  and,  trusting  for  support  to  his  hold  of  a  jutting  portion 
of  rock,  it  unfortunately  gave  way;  and,  whether  owing  to  fiital  hurts  in  his  fall 
or  his  inability  to  swim,  he  was  drowned  in  the  deep  pool  below. 

In  his  death,  the  great  common  cause  of  popular  education  met  with  an  irre- 
parable loss,  which,  every  year,  is  felt  more  deeply  as  his  wide  views  and  disin- 
terested life  come  to  be  understood  and  more  justly  appreciated,  and  the  teach- 
ings of  Agassiz  have  led  instructors  to  feel  more  deeply  the  great  value  of  the 
study  of  Nature,  as  the  divinely-appointed  school  of  the  jpxmg  mind. 

Teachers,  too  young  to  have  held  intercourse  with  Mr.  Holbrook,  sometimes 
ask  the  question.  Why  was  he  not  more  successful  in  his  purposes — why  was  he 
not  more  adequately  supported  in  his  noble  endeavors?  The  answer  is  easy  t» 
those  who  knew  him--^  quiet,  retiring,  unostentatious  man,  little  attentive  to 
the  oonvendonal  circumstances  of  arbitrary  social  life,  somewhat  negligent  of 
appearances,  never  oaring  to  assert  himself,  strong  in  his  conscious  good  purposes, 
enthusiastic  in  the  contemplation  of  a  great  plan  of  practical  utility,  utterly  in- 
different to  "filthy  lucre,"  walking  twenty  miles  on  a  stretch  for  the  "largest 
liberty "  of  g^lo^zing  or  botanizing,  making  all  his  experiments  on  metals 
with  his  own  hands  in  the  blacksmith^s  shop.  On  one  occasion,  the  writer  of 
this  commttnication  met  him  issuing  from  such  a  scene  in  the  streets  of  Brook- 
lyn— }iia  working-coat  both  shabby  with  age  and  badly  torn;  his  face  begrimed 
with  smoke  and  soot,  and  his  hands  in  the  same  condition ;  but  his  eye  gleam- 
ing, fiom  under  its  heavy,  massive  eyebrow,  with  delight  at  the  result  of  his 
operation,  and  his  whole  soul  buoyant  with  the  amount  of  business  then  daily 
done  at  his  School  Exchange  Office  in  Canal  Street,  New  York — packages  ar- 
riving daily  fix>m  the  furthest  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  As  he  left  the  ferry 
for  his  office,  he  pursued  his  way  along  Broadway,  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
state  of  his  outward  man,  but  evidently  in  an  hi  ward  "glory  and  a  joy"  sa 
deep-felt  as  that  of  the  peasant-poet  in  his  raptures  of  inspiration. 

The  unworldly  spirit  of  Mr.  Holbrook,  his  shyness  m  society,  the  plain  style 
and  tenor  of  his  daily  life,  and  his  entire  absorption  in  his  peculiar  plans  and 
purposes,  all  laid  him  open  to  misapprehension;  and  to  some,  who  formed  their 
conceptions  of  the  man  from  first  impressions  or  slight  acquaintance,  it  was  mat- 
ter of  surprise  to  be  informed  that  he  possessed  the  advantages  of  liberal  educa* 
tion,  and  was  a  respected  graduate  of  Yale  College.  Had  he  presented  hunself 
in  certain  drcles  among  us,  with  the  prestige  of  an  unpronounceable  foreign 
name,  and  the  insignia  of  some  European  scientific  institution,  his  views  and 
aims  would  probably  have  met  with  a  flattering  recogpiition.  It  pleased  him 
better  to  be  what  he  was — a  plam,  straiglitforward  man,  a  practical  teacher  of 
oliQdhood  and  youth,  and  an  unpretending  fk-iend  of  popular  progress.    The 
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publicity  which  his  peculiar  position  involved,  and  which  some  who  did  not 
know  the  man  attributed  to  a  love  of  notoriety,  was  an  unavoidable,  not  an  in- 
tentional, result  of  the  course  which  he  had  to  pursue,  working  out — for  the 
most  part,  alone  and  unassisted — a  scheme  for  the  general  good,  and  of  which 
'  he  necessarily  became  the  sole  advocate' and  representative. 

From  his  zealous  activity  in  introducing  into  schools  the  use  of  the  illustrative 
apparatus  which  now  bears  his  name,  and  from  which  it  was  supposed  by  some 
that  he  derived  a  large  personal  sliare  of  profit,  pecuniary  motives  were  some- 
times attributed  to  the  mainspring  of  his  ceaseless  exertions  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  his  public  purposes.  To  those  who  knew  him  ultimately,  and  who  daily 
observed  his  stoical  indifference  alike  to  personal  enjoyment  and  personal  ad* 
vantage,  the  imputation  of  such  motives  was  an  utter  absurdity.  But  had  he 
even  levied  a  liberal  contribution  from  the  extensive  sale  of  the  various  articles 
which  were  so  generally  adopted  in  consequence  of  his  references  to  their  use, 
it  would  have  in  no  respect  differed  from  any  other  usual,  fair  business  transac- 
tion. To  all  considerations  of  personal  advantage,  however,  he  was  only  too  in- 
different. It  was  his  part  to  pass  through  life  with  "dean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart,"  and  self-denying  devotion  to  the  good  of  othera.  His  brightest  moments 
of  enjoyment  were  those  in  which  a  child,  confiding  in  his  sympathy,  would 
come  up  to  him,  holding  up  a  wild-flower,  and  questionmg  him  about  its  nature 
or  its  name ;  or  when  an  intelligent  teaclier  would  manifest  a  warm  interest  in 
the  interpretation  of  Nature,  as  a  part  of  her  o^ti  daily  duties  to  her  juvenile 
dependents. 

Let  one  of  these  faithful  guides  of  the  young  mind  speak  the  experience  of 
many  such.  The  writer  of  this  article  quotes  her  words  without  her  knowledge 
or  permission,  but  with  no  violation,  he  trusts,  of  the  privacy  of  an  humble  daily 
life  of  useful  toil.  Tlie  note  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  was  ad- 
dressed to  that  inde&tigable  laborer  in  the  service  of  education,  the  Rev.  B.  Gr. 
Northrup,  state  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education.  Hcferring  to 
a  lecture  by  tliat  gentleman  before  a  teachers'  institute,  the  writer  proceeds : — 
**  Permit  me,  a  stranger,  to  express  to  you  the  surprise  and  pleasure  with  which 
I  listened  to  the  just  and  true  tribute  of  respect  paid  by  you  to  the  memory  of 
the  beloved  and  lamented  Holbrook.  I  think  it  will  be  pleasant  to  you  to  learn 
that  bis  labors  were  not  wholly  lost.  You  expressed  a  fear  that  there  were  none 
now  who  carried  out  his  plan  of  '  object  teaching.'  I  know  of  (mt  who,  through 
a  long  experience  in  teaching,  has  always  devoted  some  part  of  every  day  to 
this  and  similar  exercises,  and  who  was  first  taught  it  by  Mr.  Holbrook  himselfj 
more  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  a  little  girl  in  the  public  school  in  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  a  school  which  Mr.  H.  visited  and  instructed,  and  imbued  with  his  own 
love  of  Nature  in  all  its  forms — plants,  n%erals,  and  shells  ,*  stars,  storms,  and 
sunshine. 

"I  doubt  not  there  are  many  others  from  that  same  town-school — ^which,  in 
due  time,  sent  out  a  score  of  teacliers — who  have  also  been  practicing  on  those 
principles  and  that  manner  of  teaching.  We  have  all  taught  '  in  the  shade : ' 
the  great  world  has  never  heard  of  us.  But  the  children  who  love  us,  and  who 
love  our  *  lessons  in  thinking,'  or  *  lessons  on  objects ' — as  we  sometimes  call 
them — will  never  forget  to  observej  and  notice^  and  compare^  or  forget  the  differ- 
ence between  '  eyes  ami  no  eyesj'  Wo  have  governed  our  schools  by  love  and 
confidence  rather  than  by  feur,  and  all,  (as  fer  as  I  have  learned,)  have  had  great 
success  in  gaining  tlie  afiection  and  esteem  of  our  pupils.    I  have  had  over  a 
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thooaand  different  acholara  under  my  care ;  and  I  have  reason  to  think  there  are 
few  that  do  not  look  back  with  interest  and  pleasure  on  the  days  spent  in  my 
schooL 

"  We  all  were  aided  m  our  youthful  efforts  in  teaching  by  a  meeting  of  the 
teachers'  institute,  held,  I  believe,  in  1851,  at  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  conducted, 
(if  my  memory  serves  me  right,)  by  the  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  assisted  by  Mr.  Hoi- 
brook.  At  that  meeting,  lessons  in  astronomy,  arithmetic,  and  geometry  were 
explained  and  illustrated,  and  a  new  method  of  teaching  the  alphabet  explained 
by  Mr.  Mann,  which  I  have  always  used,  and  which  I  consider  superior  to  any 
I  know  of.  The  lessons  in  geometry  and  mathematical  geography  I  have  al- 
ways been  obliged  to  teach  by  rough  models,  of  our  own  manufacture." 

To  these  recollections  and  appreciative  estimate  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  we  append  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his  educational  serv- 
ices and  personal  character  by  Hon.  Samuel  S.  Randall,  superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  the  city  of  New  York. 

As  early  as  1826,  Mr.  Holbrook  laid  in  Massachusetts  the  foundations  of  that 
system  of  lyceums  and  literary  and  scientific  associations  which  has  since  per- 
vaded our  land,  and  produced  a  rich  harvest  of  knowledge ;  and  at  about 
the  same  period  gave  the  first  impulse  to  that  great  leg^Iative  movement,  by 
which  state  geological  and  mineralogical  surveys  were  instituted,  and  the  im- 
mense physical  resources  of  our  national  borders  explored  and  illustrated.* 
These  important  results  originated  in  the  instructions  gratuitously  communicated 
by  him  to  classes  of  children  whom  it  was  his  custom,  during  his  whole  life,  to 
attract  around  him  by  his  interesting,  simple,  and  &miliar  expositions  of  natu- 
ral history.  Collectmg  specimens  of  the  various  minerals,  metals,  and  fossils  of 
every  neighborhood  he  visited,  and  rendering  himself  acquainted  with  its  topog- 
raphy and  physical  resources,  he  taught  his  delighted  pupils  the  elementary 
principles  of  science,  stimiilated  them  to  investigate  nature  for  themselves,  to 
make  collections  of  all  the  varieties  of  rocks  and  mineralogical  specunens  which 
the  region  afforded,  to  execute  simple  maps  and  drawings  of  the  towns  and 
counties  of  which  they  were  residents,  and  of  such  other  objects  as  were  most 
familiar,  and  to  institute  a  system  of  exchanges  with  the  children  of  other  neigh- 
borhoods, by  means  of  which  a  community  of  interest  and  of  exertion  might  be 
secured  and  perpetuated. 

These  specimens  and  drawings  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  parents  and 
others  interested  in  scientific  pursuits;  they  were  produced  for  exhibition  at 
school  examinations  and  public  gatherings,  and  found  their  way  to  legislative 
committees,  who  £iiled  not  to  perceive  theur  emment  utUity,  and  their  ready 
adaptation  to  practical  purposes.  Associations  for  scientific  improvement  were 
at  once  formed  among  the  young,  and  organized,  under  the  supervision  and  aus- 
pices of  this  inde&tigable  philanthropist,  into  lyceums  and  institutes.  Members 
of  the  legislature  were  furnished  with  county  and  state  maps,  the  product  of 
young  hands  and  the  offering  of  young  hearts;  and  the  project  was  forthwith 
conceived  of  a  general  and  accurate  survey  of  the  state,  with  a  view  to  the  de- 
velopment of  its  resources  and  an  exposition  of  its  capabilities.  The  example 
of  Massachusetts,  in  this  respect,  was  speedily  followed  by  the  adoption  of  a 
simOar  resolution  in  our  own  and  other  states,  and  the  results  of  these  wise 
measures  are  now  before  us  hi  a  series  of  volumes,  the  product  of  the  most  em- 
inent and  distmguished  scientific  authors  of  our  age  and  country. 
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The  STstem  of  Bcientiflo  oxchimges  now  ao  prev&lent^  and  one  department  of 
which  has  reoeived  bo  great  a  share  of  legislative  encouragement  and  regard, 
followed  in  the  train  of  these  great  movements;  and  their  philanthropic  origin- 
ator, careless  of  fimie,  and  content  with  the  conacioosnefls  of  having  promoted 
the  true  and  lasting  welfiire  of  the  rising  generation,  interposing  no  claims,  and 
putting  forward  no  pretensions,  to  recognition  or  reward,  left  the  early  and  active 
scene  of  his  Ubora  only  to  renew  them  elsewhere.  Having  tfansferred  himself 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  he  unfolded  his  plan  of  operations  to  a  few  select 
friends,  capable  of  appreciating  his  views,  and  prepared  to  co-operate  with  him 
in  their  realization.  Here  he  met  with  much  encouragement  and  practical  assist- 
ance, and  here,  year  after  year,  were  gathered,  m  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  hall 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  the  noblest  and  finest  specunena  of  science  and  of 
art  which  the  children  of  the  public  schools,  and  such  others  as  could  be  induced 
to  interest  themselves' in  these  attractive  operations,  could  produce.  From  this 
rich  depositoiy,  were,  from  time  to  time,  forwarded  to  every  section  of  the  Union 
choice  selections,  with  the  view, of  elicting  exchanges;  and  here  were  busily 
and  profitably  engaged  hundreds  of  active  young  hands  and  minds,  whose  ener- 
gies might,  but  for  this  judicious  employment^  have  been  diverted  to  vice  and 
crime. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  extensive  usefulness  in  his  peculiar  field 
of  operations  here,  Mr.  Holbrook  turned  his  attention  to  the  South ;  there,  as 
•  here,  he  surrounded  himself  daily  with  eager  and  attentive  yoimg  listeners— ex- 
citing their  curiosity  and  stimulating  their  exertions  by  dispkying  the  beautiful 
and  attractive  tokens  of  regard  forwarded  by  their  young  friends  in  New  York, 
and  pointing  out  to  them  the  mode  by  which  these  most  acceptable  tokens  and 
remembrances  might  be  reciprocated.  Then,  after  havmg  penetrated  the  rural 
districts  of  Virginia,  difi^ising  light  and  knowledge  wherever  he  went,  and  meet- 
ing with  the  kindest  and  most  generous  appreciation  of  his  labors  and  his  mo- 
tives, he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  interest  and  sympathies  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  mfluential  men  of  that  "Ancient  Dominion''  and  its  adjacent  borders; 
and,  repairing  to  the  seat  of  government,  he  at  once  secured  the  co-operation 
and  countenance  of  the  occupants  of  the  various  executive  and  legisUtive  de- 
partments, of  the  representatives  of  foreign  courts,  and  of  the  municipal  author- 
ities of  the  dty.  Indefatigable  in  his  desire  to  advance  his  favorite  system,  and 
disregarding  the  numerous  indications  of  approaching  age  and  failing  health,  he 
was  induced,  during  the  summer  of  1854^  to  visit  the  city  of  Lynchburg,  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  where,  in  one  of  his  geological  excursions,  unaccompanied  by  any  of  his 
fiiends  or  pupils,  he  accidentally  lost  his  footing  on  a  steep  clilT,  overhanging  a 
deep  stream  of  water,  into  which  he  was  precipitated,  and  where  his  lifeless  re- 
mains were  some  days  afterward  discovered. 

There,  in  a  secluded  comer  of  the  churchyard,  followed  to  his  long  home  by 
a  train  of  weeping  children  and  pupils — &tr  from  the  friends  and  associates  who 
knew  and  loved  him  longest  and  best,  reposes  all  that  was  mortal  of  one  of  the 
kindest,  noblest,  purest,  and  most  dismterested  and  devoted  fHends  of  humanity  I 
Long,  long  after  the  fleeting  and  transitory  triumph  of  the  politician  and  the 
warrior,  and  the  busy  schemes  of  the  proud,  the  vain,  and  the  wealthy,  shall 
have  faded  into  insignificance  and  oblivion  and  been  forgotten,  Vill  his  work  of 
humble  and  unpretending  usefiilness,  his  labors  for  the  benefit  and  advancement 
of  the  yoimg,  remain  an  imperishable  monument  of  his  untiring  philanthropy 
and  ever«acLive  benefioenoe.    How  seldom  does  the  world  recognize  its  truest 
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bene&cton!  how  little  do  mankmd  i^preciate  the  immortal  few  among  them, 
but  not  of  them,  who,  amid  the  preasure  of  straitened  circumstancea ;  sunomid- 
ed  by  innumerable  embarrassments  and  obstacles;  borne  down  by  pain,  by  ill- 
ness, and  physical  suffering;  and  oppressed  by  mental  anxiety  and  harassing 
cares;  "press  rig^t  onward,  bating  not  one  Jot  of  heart  or  hope,"  in  tlie  path 
of  duty ;  dififVislng  around  them,  on  every  hand,  tlie  elements  of  knowledge,  of 
wisdom,  and  of  happiness;  "sowing  by  the  side  of  all  waters"  those  precious 
and  inyaluable  germs  of  Aiture  excellence,  destined  for  perennial  growth  and 
progress;  seeking  no  other  recognition  than  that  of  kindred  spirits,  and  asking 
and  reoeiying  no  other  reward  than  the  consciousness  of  a  life  well  spent  I 

Such  was  JosuH  Holbbook.  In  the  congenial  soil  of  his  noble  nature,  every 
Christian  virtue  took  deep  root,  and  yielded  an  ample  and  luxuriant  harvest 
With  no  personal  aspirations,  no  desite  for  fame,  no  ambition  for  individual  ad- 
vancement, and  no  wish  for  wealth,  he  sought  only  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  others,  and  was  content  to  know  that  these  were  secured,  to  pass  on  his  un- 
assuming way.  A  welcome  inmate  in  every  social  and  domestic  circle,  the  idol 
of  the  young,  the  dignified  companion  and  counselor  of  mature  age,  the  warm- 
hearted fHend,  and  the  devout  and  earnest  Cliristian,  his  memory  will  long  be 
cherished  and  revered  by  those  who  knew  his  worth,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence 
and  regard.  His  venerable  and  beloved  form  has  forever  passed  fh>m  among 
us;  but  we  know  that  his  emancipated  spirit  has  winged  its  flight  to  those  bliss- 
ful regions  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  at  rest" 

"  Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days ; 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

None  named  thee  but  to  praise ! '' 
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NOTE   A. 


AoBiouLTUBAL  Semikaky  AT  DxRBT. — ^A  foimer  pupil  of  the  Seminaiy  at 
Derby  has  fumiahed  us  with  the  following  account  of  its  plan  of  oporationa 
for  the  flrst  half-year. 

^*  You  ask  me  what  I  remember  about  the  Academy  of  Messrs.  Josioh  Holbrook 
&  Truman  Coe.  It  was  established  in  the  town  of  Derby,  in  this  State,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1824,  and  was,  I  believe,  discontinued  after  one  or  two  years. 
The  Prospectus  published  in  the  newspapers  of  that  day  gives  an  outline  of  the 
courBc  of  study  and  the  plan  of  operations.    It  is  substantially  as  follows : — 

"  *■  The  exercises  designed  are  the  study  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish languages.  Rhetoric,  Elocution,  Geography,  and  History :— the  Mathematics, 
as  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Mensn- 
lation,  and  Fluxions,  Natural  Philosophy  in  its  various  branohea : — Astronomy, 
Chemistr}',  Mineralogy,  Botany,  and  Zoology.  No  efforts  will  be  spared  to  ren- 
der those  sciences  practical,  and  fitted  to  common  life.  With  that  view,  particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  Composition,  Declamation  with  extempore  debates,  the 
uses  of  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics  in  common  business,  Practical  Sur- 
veying, the  application  of  Natural  Philosophy  to  various  kinds  of  machinery, 
agricultural  instruments,  &c.,— testing  the  principles  of  chemical  science  in 
mixing  and  preparing  soils,  forming  manures,  making  cider,  beer,  spirit,  and  va- 
rious other  articles  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy,  agricultural,  goo- 
logical,  and  botanical  excnraions  into  various  parts  of  the  ootmtiy,  examining 
and  analyzing  soils,  and  practical  agriculture.'' 

*^  One  prominent  object  of  the  school  is  to  qualify  teachen.  The  most  ap- 
proved methods  of  instruction  will  be  introduced,  and  lectures  will  be  given  on 
most  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  attended  with  demonstrations  and  illustrations 
sufficiently  plain  and  familiar  to  admit  of  their  being  introduced  into  common 
education.  Couraes  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Botany, 
will  commence  at  the  opening  of  the  Seminary.  Ladies  will  be  admitted  to  the 
lectures,  and  there  will  be  a  department  connected  with  the  institution,  where 
females  can  pursue  any  branch  of  Education  they  may  wish.* " 

"  The  number  of  sdiolan  of  both  sexes,  during  the  summer  of  1824,  was  per- 
haps 60  or  60 ;  among  whom  were  five  boys  from  New  Haven,  about  as  many  from 
New  York,  and  some  from  other  places,  near  and  remote.  The  sohool  was  cer- 
tainly on  attractive  and  pleasant  one,  and  those  who  were  so  disposed  made  good 
progress  in  useful  learning.  Several  of  the  boys  were  intrusted  with  surveying 
and  leveling  instruments,  and  used  them  frequently  and  successfully.  Mr.  Coe 
gave  special  attention  to  the  mathematical  studies,  and  Mr.  Holbrook  gave  lec- 
tures and  instruction  in  natural  history  and  allied  subjects.  The  boys  rambled 
extensively  over  the  hills  of  that  region,  did  some  work  in  hoeing  com  and  po- 
tatoes and  in  making  hay,  and  once  mode  a  pedestrian  excunion  for  minerals,  to 
Lane's  mine  in  Monroe." 

"  The  working  of  the  school  was  harmonious,— a  spirit  of  study  generally  pre- 
vailed among  the  pupils,  and  the  supply  of  out-door  exercise  and  sports  was 
ample.*' 


Xin.   THE  PUBLIC  OR  FOUNDATION  SCHOOLS  OF  ENGUND. 


In  place  of  an  arUcIe  for  which  we  have  gathered  material  in  our 
reading,  we  subjoin  some  valuable  extracts  and  statistics  from  a  paper 
"Ort  the  Foundation  Schools  of  England^  read  before  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  in  1857,  by  Rev. 
John  Day  Coll  is,  M.  A.,  head-master  of  Bromsgrove  School,  which 
we  shall  follow  up  with  interesting  and  instructive  notes  from  Timbs' 
^^Sketch^  of  the  Progress  of  Education  in  England^^ 

'*  Where  is  it  that  our  rising  legislators  receive  their  first  lesson  in  cheer- 
ful obedience  to  lawful  aiithgrity — and  I  may  add,  in  jealous  watchful- 
ness against  the  excess  of  lawful  authority,  or  against  the  growth  of  tyr- 
anny— ^but  in  our  public  schools?  Where  do  they  so  surely  learn  to 
curb  their  tongues,  control  their  angry  passions,  conquer  their  tempta- 
tion to  selfishness,  overcome  the  fear  of  each  other,  and  learn  to  speak 
out  boldly  in  defence  of  the  weak,  or  in  the  cause  of  truth  f  Where  do 
they  acquire  habits  of  self-reliance  and  manly  independence?  Where  do 
they  learn  that  submission  to  lawful  discipline  is  perfect  freedom,  and 
that  law  is  a  kind  though  (when  they  kick  against  it)  a  stem  master? 
Where  do  they  learn  first  to  govern  themselves,  and  then  to  govern  oth- 
ers, and  so  become  trained  for  the  onerous  duties  of  magistrates,  legisla- 
tors, instructors  of  others,  as  at  our  public  schools?  Where  do  they 
learn  gradually  the  use  of  money,  the  use  of  time,  the  responsibility  of 
strength,  (mental  or  bodily,)  the  responsibility  of  influence,  the  necessity 
for  long-sustained  and  well-regulated  exertion?  Where  do  they  acquiro 
habits  of  industry,  habits  of  thoughtfulness,  habits  of  close  application, 
as  in  the  scholastic  contests  of  their  boyhood? 

Where  can  be  joined  such  a  thorough  freedom  of  play  for  all  that  is  in 
a  boy  of  good  and  noble  as  in  our  public  schools?  Where  such  a  judi- 
cious mixture  of  liberty  and  restraint?  Where  is  a  boy  so  thrown  upon 
his  own  good  principle  and  finnness,  and  yet  protected  from  the  rougher 
and  coarser  forms  of  temptation,  as  in  the  guarded,  and  yet  fi^e,  atmos- 
phere of  a  public  school  ?  When  we  look  at  these  noble  and  distinguish- 
ing institutions  of  our  country,  can  we  wonder  at  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's watching  the  boys  of  Eton  in  their  playing-fields,  and  thinking  that 
it  was  there  Waterloo  was  won — ^that  such  training  as  there  exists,  and 
has  existed  for  centuries,  matures  the  heroic  and  manly  temper  of  Eng- 
lishmen into  stem  fulfillment  of  duty,  stem  defence  of  the  injured  and  the 
weak,  stem  repression  of  the  unjust  aggressions  of  other  nations. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  large  share  Montalembert  gives  to  the  public 
school-life  of  English  boys  in  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  England? 
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Can  there  be  a  more  striking  contrast  than  that  which  exists  between  the 
cramped  and  confined  and  constantly-watched  training  of  a  foreign 
school-boj,  and  the  free  and  healthy  plaj  of  life  and  rigor  and  self-reli- 
ance in  an  En^ish  school-boy  ?  Where  such  results  are  yisible  and  un- 
deniable, there  must  be  some  potent  influence  at  work,  to  have  first  es- 
tablished and  then  maintained  it  in  such  vigor  for  so  long  a  time. 

To  what  can  we  attribute  this  traditional  training  of  all  our  public  men, 
our  legislators,  our  clergy,  our  barristers  and  judges,  our  physicians,  our 
county  magistrates,  our  country  gentlemen,  but  to  the  fact  of  the  strong 
impress  which  our  school  education — ^with  its  wholesome  mixture  of  free- 
dom and  restraint,  of  lessons  and  games,  of  internal  sdf-goyemment  un- 
der the  authority  of  a  responsible  head — has  stamped  upon  successive 
generations  of  Englishmen  ? 

Of  the  importance  which  has  ever  been  attached  in  England  to  such 
traditional  training  we  can  have  no  stronger  proof  than  in  the  great 
number  and  variety  of  our  Foundation  Schools.  Until  one  looks  closely 
into  the  matter,  it  would  scarcely  be  believed  how  rich  England  is  in  such 
institutions,  and  their  number  is  hardly  more  surprising  than  their  inhe- 
rent «ito2»ty.  Years  pass  on — generations  die  out^  dynasties  change, 
revolutions  are  accomplished — ^but,  through  lapse  of  time,  and  change  of 
circumstance,  here  last  these  wondrous  schools  of  England :  one,  like 
Wantage,  claiming,  with  every  appearance  of  truth,  Alfred  for  its  found- 
er ;  others  founded  but  as  yesterday,  and  gaining  success  Just  so  far  as 
they  keep  up  with  the  main  traditional  type  of  grammatical  training. 
W*hile  so  much  changes  around,  "these  most  English  institutioDS  in 
England,"  as  they  have  been  called  by  the  "  Times"  in  a  recent  review  of 
that  racy  school-book,  **  Tom  Brownie  Sehool-Daye^"  '*  these  most  English 
institutions  in  England  "  have  shown  a  tenacity  of  life  and  a  vivacious- 
ness  such  as  could  only  have  resulted  from  the  wise  system  on  which 
fthey  are  conducted,  as  well  as  from  the  wise  forethought  that  founded 
:and  endowed  them.    *    *    * 

A  few  statistics  as  to  the  dates  and  numbers  of  our  grammar  schools 
may  be  interesting. 

Of  course  both  the  invention  of  printing  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Greek  empire,  on  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  in  1458, 
and  the  consequent  spread  of  the  culture  of  the  Greek  language  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Europe,  had  an  immense  effect  upon  education, 
amongst  other  ways,  in  stimulating  the  foundation  of  schools ;  but  Ikr 
beyond  these  two  causes  in  efficacy  must  we  place  the  Refonnation,  with 
its  attendant  breaking  up  of  the  monastic  system.  The  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  gave  both  an  incitement  to  the  foundation  of  free  grammar 
schools,  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  monastic  schools  which  were 
thereby  broken  up,  and  fiimished  large  pecuniary  means  for  their  en- 
dowment. 

Of  schools  whose  date  is  ascertained,  and  which  were  antecedent  to 
the  foundation  of  Eton  College,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  there  are  but 
etght^Derby,  Huntingdon,  Newbury,  Ashburton,  Wisbeach,  Hereford, 
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Wotton-under-Edge,  Seyenoaka,  and  Winchester  College,  the  date  of 
which  is  1887.    (Richard  IL) 

In  the  reign  of  Heniy  YI.,  Eton  was  founded,  in  1441,  and  three  oth- 
ers, Ewelme  and  Towoester  and  the  Gitjr  of  London^  (revived  in  1884.) 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  fi>ur;  Edward  Y.,  none ;  Richard  III.,  only 
one,  and  that  not  dae  to  the  king,  but  to  William  of  Wainfleet,  the 
founder  of  Magdalen  G<41ege,  Oziord. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  the  tide  in  &vor  of  the  foundation  of 
grammar  schools  begins  to  set  in  rapidly,  and  goes  on  with  steady  increase 
till  the  reign  of  James  IL,  when  it  as  rapidly  begins  to  ebb ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  William  lY.  I  can  find  but  one,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  present 
queen  also  but  one  grammar  school,  of  the  old  type,  and  calling  itself  « 
grammar  school,  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  twelve  schools  were  founded ;  including 
those  of  Reading,  Wimbome  Minster,  and  Bridgnorth. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  no  less  than  forty-nine  were  founded ;  in- 
cluding Manchester,  Taunton,  Barkhampstead,  and  Warwick,  and  the 
cathedral  schools  attached  to  St  Paurs,  London,  Bristol,  Worcester,  Ely,. 
Durham,  Peterborough,  Canterbury,  Rochester,  Chester,  Gloucester, 
Coventry,  and  Carlisle. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  YL,  shoidb  though  it  was,  the  prudent  fore* 
thought  of  Cranmer  procured  or  gave  the  stimulus  to  the  erection  of  no 
less  Uian  forty-four  schools ;  including  those  of  Norwich,  Lichfield,  Sher- 
borne, Bury  St  Edmunds,  Sudbuiy,  Macclesfield,  Shrewsbury,  Bedford, 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Ludlow,  St.  Alban^s  Bath,  Southampton,  Gigleswick, 
my  own  school  at  Bromsgrove,  and,  beyond  all  others  in  the  substantial 
aid  it  has  given  to  thousands  of  parents  in  the  feeding,  clothing,  and  edu- 
cating of  their  children,  at  Christ's  Hospital,  London. 

In  the  reign  of  Mary,  twelve  schools  were  founded ;  including  those  of 
^pon  and  Repton. 

Queen  Elizabeth  carried  on  vigorously  and  effectively  the  educational 
.movement  begun  by  her  father,  and  continued  by  her  brother.  Long 
though  her  reign  was,  yet  equally  long  is  the  list  of  schools  found^  dur- 
ing the  years  she  held  sway.  No  less  than  115  date  from  her  reign ;  and 
among  them,  Westminster,  (1560,)  Merchant  Taylor^s,  (1561,)  Guernsey, 
(1563,)  Ipswich,  (1565,)  Richmond,  (1567,)  Rugby,  (1567,)  Cheltenham, 
(1578,)  St  Bee's,  (1583,)  and  Uppingham,  (1584 ;)  all  now  effective  and 
flourishing  schools,  doing  large  work  in  the  education  of  this  day. 

In  the  reign  of  James  L,  forty-eight  were  founded;  including  Charter- 
house, (1611,)  and  Dulwich,  (1618,)  and  others  of  less  note. 

The  disturbances  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  had  their  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  foundation  of  schools.  Only  twenty-eight  date  from  his 
time,  none  of  any  remarkable  note  at  the  present  day. 

In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Charles  L  and  the  Restoration, 
sixteen  were  founded. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  thirty-six 

In  the  reign  of  James  IL,  only  four. 
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In  fhe  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  seven. 

In  the  reign  of  Anne,  eleven. 

In  the  reign  of  George  I.,  seventeen. 

In  the  reign  of  George  IL,  seven. 

In  the  long  reign  of  George  IIL,  only  twelve. 

In  1887,  Tavistock. 

In  1842,  Southampton  Diocesan  School ;  and  so  ends  the  list,  which, 
commencing  with  Wantage,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  contuns  486  schools, 
422  of  which  have  sprung  into  existence  in  the  485  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  Eton  College,  hy  Henry  YI.,  in  1441. 

There  can  he  no  doubt  that  hundreds  of  schools  existed  in  the  monas- 
teries, and  fell  with  them.  This  fact  will  account  for  the  few  schools 
which  can  date  before  the  Reformation.  The  desire  to  supply  their  place 
will  account  for  the  vast  outburst  of  educational  foundation  which  marks 
that  great  epoch.  The  spoils  of  the  monasteries  no  doubt,  in  many 
schools,  especially  those  of  royal  foundation,  supplied  the  endowment  for 
the  new  institutions. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  a  long  reflection  on  the  subject  suggests  to 
the  mind  the  desirableness, 

1.  Of  having  (besides  the  ffreat  public  schools)  from  two  to  six  thor- 
oughly good  grammar  schools  in  each  county,  so  as  to  place  a  thoroughly 
sound  classical  education,  of  a  high  stamp,  within  the  reach  of  all  who 
require  it 

2.  The  improvement  of  the  smaller  endowed  schools,  so  as  to  afford  a 
good  practical  middle-class  education  for  the  majority,  who  do  not  go  to 
the  universities ;  the  head-master  might  teach  the  few  classical  pupils 
wholly,  the  other  master  or  masters  give  a  good  English  education,  of  an 
enlarged  and  improved  kind,  with  the  elements  of  Latin,  mathematics, 
and,  if  required,  French. 

8.  The  enlarging  of  the  curriculum  of  learning  in  all  schools,  by  in- 
troducing such  a  system  of  instruction  in  history,  geography,  and  mod- 
em languages,  combined  with  classics,  as  Dr.  Arnold  had  the  boldness  to 
originate  at  Rugby,  and  which  in  twenty  years  has  pervaded  all  the  best 
schools  in  the  kingdom.  The  necessity  for  a  modem  department  has  in- 
creased of  late  with  the  increase  of  competitive  examinations  for  the 
public  service,  the  army,  India,  &c. 

4.  The  charity  commissioners  ought  to  bo  armed  with  peremptory 
powers  (to  be  cheaply  applied)  for  modifying  ancient  foundations ;  not 
destroying  their  old  character,  but  adding  many  new  features,  called  for 
by  the  lapse  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances. 

6.  And,  in  modifying  the  endoVnnents,  care  should  be  taken  to  arrange 
them  so  that  both  master  and  pupil  shall  be  stimulated  to  exertion 
thereby,  and  no  pensioning  of  laziness  and  inefficiency  allowed.  To 
effect  this,  there  is  nothing  so  good  as  the  foundation  of  scholarships  or 
exhibitions. 

6.  There  ought  to  be  some  means  of  necessitating  the  retirement,  and 
providing  for  the  support,  of  superannuated  masters  of  schools.'* 
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We  give  below,  niainly  from  Timbs'  ^^ School  Days  of  Emnent  Men^  brief 
accounts  of  the  principal  Endowed  Grammar  Schools,  which  cojoy  more  par-' 
tic'ilarly  the  reputation  of  being  the  Public  Schools  of  England. 

WILLIAM   of  WTKXHAX  AND  WINCHBSTVR  COLLKOE. 

Winchester  Grammar  or  Collegiate  School,  was  founded  bj  William  of  Wyke- 
ham,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  187S,  as  a  preparatory  school  to  the  College 
which  he,  about  the  same  time,  began  to  build  at  Oxford,  known  as  New  Col- 
lege,— the  two,  embracing  a  perfect  course  of  education  from  the  elements  of 
letters  through  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  The  generous  founder  wag 
born  in  the  village  of  Wykoham,  in  Hampshire,  in  1824.  By  the  liberality  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Uvedale,  governor  of  Winchester  Castle,  the  boy  Wykeham  was 
sent  to  "the  Great  Grammar-school  in  Winchester,**  originally  an  institution  for 
education  founded  before  the  Conquest  Uvedale  next  presented  Wykeham  to 
Edward  III.  for  his  skill  in  architecture.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  he 
WIS  promoted  through  civil  and  ecclesiastical  grades,  to  bo  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter and  Lord  High  Chancellor.  He  had  already  commenced  the  building  of  New 
College  at  Oxford ;  and  in  the  following  year,  with  the  view  of  taking  the  eariy 
education  of  youth  out  of  the  liands  of  the  monks,  "  it  was  his  admirable 
thought  to  raise  a  nursery  school,  preparatory  to  his  co-operating  with  a  higher 
eourse  in  his  college ;  and  thus  to  raise  the  standard  of  education  in  the  coun- 
try, to  that  stamp  and  character  which  has  ever  since  (through  his  institutiofi 
and  the  copies  which  were  drawn  from  it,)  distinguished  the  English  gentlemen 
amongst  the  families  of  Europe.**  Thus  arose  Winchester  College,  the  scholars 
of  which  are  designated  to  this  day  WykehamuU,  The  novelty  and  merit  of 
the  plan  were  imitated  by  Chicheley,*  at  All  Souls,  Oxford :  Henry  TI.  at  Cam- 
bridge; and  Waynflcte  at  Magdalene.  "Twenty  years  before  his  hives  were 
buUt  (1373),  Wykeham  had  gathered  his  swarming  bees  under  temporary  roofis, 
with  masters  and  statutes ;  which  with  parental  solicitude  he  watched,  altered, 
and  amended  from  time  to  time,  by  his  daily  experience.  So  long  before  his 
colleges  were  built  was  his  institution  effective.**  Wykeham  died  in  1404,  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  with  the  respect  and  admiration  and  gi*atitude  of  all;  and 
like  the  spirit  which  he  had  ever  sought  throughout  his  amiable  life,  "length  of 
days  were  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  his  left  riches  and  honor.**  Ho  is  buried  in 
Wincheiter  Cathedral:  "beneath  the  spot  where  the  schoolboy  prayed,  the  hon- 
oured prelate  sleeps.** — (  Wdlcott,) 

Wykeham*s  College  buildings  stand  immediately  adjoining  the  main  street  of 
Winchester,  a  city  of  kindred  quiet  The  Kiddie  Gate  Tower  has  under  three 
canopied  niches,  the  Angelic  Salutation,  and  the  Founder  in  prayer.  This  gate- 
way leads  to  a  truly  noble  quadrangle  of  Wykeham*s  architecture.  On  the  left 
side  is  the  dining-hall,  with  an  oaken  roof  finely  carved  with  the  busts  of  kings 
and  prelates ;  and  in  the  centre  is  a  louvre,  through  which  the  smoke  ascended 
in  old  times,  when  the  schoktrs  gathered  1x>und  the  hearth  to  sing  and  listen  to 
the  talep  of  the  chroniclers.  Here  also  pUys  were  acted  in  the  days  of  the  Tu- 
dors ;  the  boy-bishop  custom  was  observed  as  at  Eton ;  and  monarchs,  prelates^ 
and  nobles  have  been  feasted.  On  the  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  the  chap- 
el, with  an  oaken  roof  of  fan  tracery ;  the  large  window,  forty  feet  in  height,  it 

♦  Chlche'ey,  Archbishop  of  Canterburv,  was  a  Wvkchamist ;  an  was  apparsntir 
Wayniiete,  -who  certainly  was  master  of  Wykuham's'sohool  in  1428. 
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filed  with  painted  glass,  as  are  also  the  mde  windows.  Next  are  the  cloisters, 
■urroQuding  an  area,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  former  chapel,  now  the  libra- 
ry. Beyond  is  the  Public  School;  it  was  boilt  in  1687  chiefly  by  subscription 
Muong  Wykehamists,  and  is  the  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom. 
Upon  the  walls  are  inscribed  hi  Latin  the  admonitions  and  rules  for  the  goTem- 
nent  of  the  scholars ;  on  the  west  wall  are  painted  upon  a  large  tablet,  a  mitre 
and  croiier,  the  rewards  of  clerical  learning;  a  pen  and  inkhom  and  a  swordy 
the  ensigns  of  the  civil  and  military  professions ;  and  a  Winton  rod,  the  dullard's 
quickener :  beneath  each  symbol  is  its  apt  legend :  "  Aut  disce,'*  "  Aut  dtscedo,** 
*'lbnetsorstertiac8Bdi.''-**' Either  learn;"  "ordepart;"  *'or  in  the  third  place 
be  flogged;"  underneath  is  the  flogging-phuse.  On  the  cast  wall  is  a  correa* 
ponding  tablet,  bearing  the  School  laws,  in  Latin.  The  Chamber  wdUs  are 
carved  with  the  names  of  many  an  illustrious  Wykehamist;  but,  the  xriost  inter* 
esting  memorial  is  the  Seventh  Chamber  and  the  adjommg  passage.  This  "was 
the  ancient  school  wherein  Waynflete  taught,  and  was  called  by  the  founder, 
^Mtigna  ilia  domuB  :*  the  stone  *  books*  in  the  embayed  windows  stUl  remain ;  it 
could  accommodate  scarcely  more  than  ninety  boys."  At  present,  the  founds* 
tion  scholars  at  Winchester  are  limited  to  70;  and  the  commoners  are  in  gen- 
eral about  180.  The  College  and  its  Grammar  School  difTer  little  in  management 
from  Eton.  Among  its  characterisUc  customs  is  the  chanting  of  the  Latin  song 
•* Dolce  Bomum,"  to  which  Justice  can  not  be  done  In  any  English  translation. 
It  is  sung  hi  College  Hall  on  the  six  Ust  Saturdays  of  the  **  long  half"  before 
*' evening  bells;"  and  at  the  July  festival: 

Nations,  and  thrones,  and  reverend  laws,  have  melted  like  a  dream, 
Yet  Wykeham^ft  works  are  green  and  fresh  beside  the  crystal  stream ; 
Four  hundred  years  aud  fifty  their  rolling  course  have  sped. 
Since  the  first  serge-clad  scholar  to  Wykeham's  feet  was  lea: 
And  still  his  seventy  faithful  boys,  in  these  presumptuous  days, 
Learn  the  old  truth^  speak  the  old  words,  tread  in  the  ancient  ways: 
Still  for  tiieir  daily  onsons  resounds  the  matin  chime  — 
Still  linked  in  bands  of  brotherhood,  St.  Catherhie*s  steep  they  climb; 
Still  to  their  Sabbath  worship  they  troop  by  Wykeham's  tomb  — 
Still  in  the  summer  twilight  sing  their  sweet  sons  of  home. 

RoundtU  Pcumer^s  Annieertary  BaUaJL 

Another  eminent  Wykehamist,  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  M.  A.,  has  com- 
memorated in  his  William  of  Wykeham  and  hit  Colleges  the  glories  of  Win- 
chester, with  an  earnest  eloquence,  and  affection  for  this  school  of  near  five  cen- 
turies, which  accompanies  the  reader  through  every  page  of  Mr.  Walcott's  vol- 
ume. It  is  delightful  to  see  with  what  pride  the  author  contemplates  **  the  suc- 
cess of  a  school,  which  in  its  earliest  days  produced  Chicheley  and  Waynflete, 
the  founders  of  the  two  grandest  colleges  in  our  ancient  universities ;  the  gentle 
Warham ;  Grocyn,  the  reviver  of  the  Greek  language ;  the  philosophic  Shaftes- 
Iniry  and  profound  Harris ;  the  moralist,  Browne ;  among  poets — some  of  them 
distinguished  ornaments  of  the  Augustan  age  —  Otway,  Young,  Collins,  Somer- 
ville,  Phillips,  Crowe ;  the  lefirned  Bilson,  Burgess,  Lowth,  and  meek  Ken ;  the 
graceful  Wotton ;  among  judges,  Erie  and  Cranworth ;  among  speakers,  Onslow, 
Cornwall,  Sidmouth,  and  Lefevre ;  among  seamen,  Keats  and  Warren ;  among 
soldiers,  Lord  Guildford,  Beaton,  Dalbiac,  Myers,  and  their  gallant  companions 

In  the  hard-fought  fields  of  the  last  war It  ha.s  never  failed  in  eon- 

trjbntmg  its  share  of  faithful  men  to  servo  the  country  iu  Church  and  State ;  it 
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hag  well  rastained  the  reputation  which  Aonld  altach  to  the  only  ancient  insUtu* 
taon  not  founded  by  a  Borereign  which  boasta  itaeif  to  be  a  royal  ooUege,** 

HEHRT  THE  SIXTH  ASD  ETOK   COLLEGE. 

Henry  VI.  was  bom  at  Windsor,  in  1821,  and  educated  by  his  uncle.  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  Hall,  the  chronicler,  when  spealcing 
of  the  causes  which  led  him  to  found  Eton  College,  and  King^s  CoUege,  Cam- 
bridge, says  of  him :  **he  was  of  a  most  liberal  mind,  and  especially  to  such  am. 
loved  good  learning ;  and  those  whom  he  saw  profiting  in  any  virtuous  science, 
he  heartily  forwarded  and  embraced.^  An  ingenious  writer  of  our  own  time 
has,  however,  more  correctly  characterized  the  young  King's  motive:  **stiU 
stronger  in  Henry's  mind  was  the  desire  of  marliing  his  gratitude  to  God  by 
founding  and  endowing  some  place  of  pious  instruction  and  Christian  worship.** 
Henry  seems  principally  to  have  followed  the  'magnificent  foundations  of  William 
of  Wyiceham  at  Winchester  ^d  Oxford ;  resolving  that  the  school  which  ho 
founded  should  be  connected  with  a  college  in  one  of  the  Universities,  whither 
the  best  of  the  foundation  scholars  of  his  school  should  proceed  to  completo 
their  education,  and  where  a  permanent  provision  should  be  made  for  theob 
Standing  upon  the  north  terrace  of  Windsor  Castle,  near  Wykeham's  tower,  and 
looIuDg  towards  the  village  of  Eton,  upon  the  opposite  banlc  of  the  silver-wind- 
ing Thames,  we  can  imagine  the  association  to  have  first  prompted  the  devout 
King's  design — in  the  words  of  the  Charter,  **to  found,  erect,  and  establish,  to 
endure  in  all  future  time,  a  CoUege  consisting  of  and  of  the  number  of  one  pro- 
vost and  ten  priests,  four  clerks  and  six  chorister  boys,  who  are  to  serve  daily 
tiiere  in  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  and  of  twenty-five  poor  and  indigent 
scholars  who  are  to  learn  grammar ;  and  also  of  twenty-five  poor  and  infirm 
men,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  pray  there  continually  for  our  health  and  welfare 
so  long  as  we  live,  and  for  our  soul  when  we  shall  have  departed  this  life,  and 
for  the  souls  of  the  illustrious  Prince,  Henry  our  father,  late  King  of  England 
and  France ;  also  of  the  Lady  Katherine  of  most  noble  memory,  late  his  wife,' 
our  mother;  and  for  the  souls  of  aU  our  ancestors  and  of  all  the  faithiul  who 
are  dead :  Cconsisting)  also  of  one  master  or  teacher  in  grammar,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  instruct  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  the  said  indigent  scholars  and 
all  others  whatsoever  who  may  come  together  from  any  part  of  our  Kingdom 
o£  England  to  the  said  College,  gratuitously  and  without  the  exaction  of  money 
or  any  other  thing.** 

The  works  were  commenced  in  1441,  with  the  chapel  of  the  CoUege;  and  to 
expedite  the  building,  workmen  were  ^* pressed**  from  every  part  of  the  realmi 
The  freemasons  received  8<.  a  week  each,  the  stonemasons  and  carpenters  8«. ;  • 
plumbers,  sawyers,  tUers,  &c.,  ^  a  day,  and  common  Uiborers  id.  The  grant 
of  arms  expresses  this  right  royal  sentiment :  **  If  men  are  ennobled  on  account 
of  ancient  hereditary  wealth,  much  more  is  he  to  be  preferred  and  styled  truly 
noble,  who  is  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the  sciences  and  wisdom,  and  is  also  found 
dUigent  in  his  duty  towards  God.**  Henry  appointed  Waynflete  first  provost, ' 
who,  with  five  feUows  of  Winchester,  and  thirty-five  of  the  scholars  of  thai 
College,  became  the  primitive  body  of  Etonians,  in  1448.  The  works  of  the 
chapel  were  not  completed  for  many  years ;  and  the  other  parts  of  the  CoUege 
were  unfinished  until  the  commencement  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign. 

Eton,  in  its  founder's  time,  was  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  edncation  by  the 
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youth  of  the  higher  orders,  as  well  as  by  the  claflB  for  whose  immodiate  admn- 
tage  the  benefits  of  the  foundation  were  primarily  designed.  Those  students 
not  on  the  foundation  were  lodged  at  their  relations*  expense  in  the  town  {oppi- 
dum)  of  Eton,  and  thence  called  Oppidaru,  The  schoUra  on  the  foundation 
(since  called  Collegers)  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  €k>llege4)uilding8,  and 
at  the  College  expense.  There  are  two  quadrangles,  built  chiefly  of  red  brick : 
in  one  are' the  school  and  the  chapel,  with  the  lodgings  for  the  scholars;  the 
other  contains  the  library,  the  proToet's  house,  and  apartments  for  the  Fellows. 
The  chapel  is  a  stately  stone  structure,  and  externally  very  handsome.  The 
architecture  is  Late  Perpendicular,  and  a  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  Henry 
the  Serenth's  reign.  In  the  centre  of  the  first  quadrangle  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
Henry  YI. ;  and  in  the  chapel  another  statue,  of  marble,  by  John  Bacon.  The 
foundation  scholars  seem  to  have  been  first  placed  in  two  large  chambers  on  the 
ground-floor,  three  of  the  upper  boys  in  each ;  they  had  authority  over  the  oth- 
ers, and  were  responsible  for  good  conduct  being^maintained  in  the  dormitory. 
Subsequently  was  added  *^the  Long  Chamber"  as  the  common  dormitory  of  all 
the  scholars.  Dinner  and  supper  were  provided  daily  for  all  the  members  of  the 
College ;  and  every  scholar  received  yearly  a  stated  quantity  of  coarse  cloth, 
probably  first  made  up  into  clothing,  but  it  has  long  ceased  to  be  so  used. 

The  King^s  Scholars  or  Collegers  are  distinguished  from  oppidans  by  a  black 
iAoih  gown.  The  boys  dined  at  eleven,  and  supped  at  seven ;  there  being  only 
two  usual  meals. 

King  Henry  is  recorded  to  have  expressed  much  anxiety  for  his  young  incipi- 
ent Alumni.  One  of  his  chaplains  relates  that  **  when  King  Henry  met  some 
of  the  students  in  Windsor  Castle,  whither  they  sometimes  used  to  go  to  visit 
the  King*s  servants,  whom  they  knew,  on  ascertaining  who  they  were,  he  ad- 
monished them  to  follow  the  path  of  virtue,  and  besides  his  words  would  give 
them  money  to  win  over  their  good-will,  saying,  *Be  good  boys;  be  gentle  and 
docile,  and  servants  of  the  Lord.*  (Sitis  boni  pueri,  mites  et  docibiles,  et  servi 
Dommi.)** 

The  progress  of  the  buildings  was  greatly  checked  by  the  troubles  towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. ;  and  his  successor,  Edward  lY.,  not  only 
deprived  Eton  of  large  portions  of  its  endowments,  but  obtained  a  bull  from 
Pope  Pius  IL  for  disposing  of  the  College,  and  merging  it  in  the  College  of  St. 
George  at  Windsor;  but  Provost  Westbury  publicly  and  solemnly  protested 
against  this  injustice,  the  bull  was  revoked,  and  many  of  the  endowments  were 
restored,  though  the  College  suffered  severely.  The  number  on  the  foundation 
consisted  of  a  provost  and  a  vice-provost,  6  fellows,  2  chaplains,  10  choristers, 
the  upper  and  lower  master,  and  the  70  scholars.  The  buildings  were  continued 
during  the  reign  of  Heniy  YIL,  and  the  early  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  whose 
death  saved  Parliament  from  extinguishing  Eton,  which  was  then  confirmed  to 
Edward  YL 

'*  Among  the  Paston  Letters  is  one  written  in  1467,  by  *  Master  William  Paston 
at  Eton,  to  his  Worshipful  Brother,  John  Paston,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
8d  in  a  letter,  to  buy  a  pair  of  slippers;  1S«.  4d.  to  pay  for  his  board,  and 
thanking  him  for  12lb.  of  Figgs  and  8lb.  of  Raisins,  which  he  was  expecting  by 
the  first  barge :  he  then  narrates  how  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  gentle- 
woman to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  his  hostess,  or  dame ;  and  he  con- 
cludes with  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in  Latin  versification.*' 
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A  HS.  doomnent  in  Corpus  Chriflti  College,  Cambridge,  sliows  the  general  sys- 
tem of  the  school,  the  discipline  kept  up,  and  the  books  read  in  the  rarious 
forms,  about  the  year  1560.  The  holidays  and  customs  are  also  enumerated ; 
great  encouragement  was  then  shown  to  Latin  versification,  (always  the  pride 
of  Eton,)  and  occasionally  to  English,  among  the 'students;  care  was  taken  to 
teach  the  younger  boys  to  write  a  good  hand.  The  boys  rose  at  five  to  the  loud 
call  of  *Surgite;'  they  repeated  a  prayer  in  alternate  yerses,  as  they  dressed 
themselves,  and  then  made  their  beds,  and  each  swept  the  part  of  the  chamber 
clof  e  to  his  bed.  They  then  went  in  a  row  to  wash,  and  then  to  the  school, 
where  the  under-master  read  prayers  at  six ;  then  the  pmpositor  noted  absent- 
ees, and  one  examined  the  students'  faces  and  hands,  and  reported  any  boys 
that  came  unwashed.  At  seven,  the  tuition  began :  great  attention  was  paid  to 
Latin  composition  in  prose  and  verse,  and  the  boys  conversed  in  Latin.  Friday 
seems  to  have  been  flogging  day.  Among  the  books  read  by  the  boys  ui  the 
two  highest  forms  are  mentioned  Casaar's  Commentaries,  Cicero  De  Officiis  and 
De  Amicitil,  Virgil,  Lucian,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  Cheek  Cframmar;  a 
knowledge  of  Greek  at  this  period  being  a  rare  accomplishment  even  at  our  uni- 
versities. Its  study  was,  however,  gaining  ground  in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  In 
a  book  published  m  1686,  it  is  stated  that  at  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster, 
boys  were  then  *  well  entered  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues 
and  rules  of  versifying.'  Throughout  this  MS.  record  is  shown  the  antiquity  of 
malcing  the  upper  boys  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  of  the  lower,  which  has 
ever  been  the  ruling  principle  at  Eton — in  the  schools,  at  meal-times,  in  the 
chapel,  in  the  playing-fields,  and  in  the  dormitory ;  and  there  was  a  prspositor 
to  look  after  dirty  and  slovenly  boys. 

Of  scholars'  expenses  at  Eton  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  we  find  a  record 
in  the  accounts  of  the  sons  of  Sir  William  Cavendish,  of  Chatsworth.  Among 
the  items,  a  breast  of  mutton  is  charged  tenpence ;  a  small  chicken,  fourpence ; 
a  week's  board  five  shillings  each,  besides  the  wood  burned  in  their  chamber ; 
to  an  old  woman  for  sweeping  and  cleaning  the  chamber,  twopence ;  mending 
a  shoe,  one  penny ;  three  candles,  ninepence ;  a  book,  Esop's  Fables,  fourpence ; 
two  pair  of  shoes,  sixteenpence ;  two  bunches  of  wax-lights,  one  penny ;  the 
sum  total  of  the  payments,  including  board  paid  to  the  bursars  of  Eton  College, 
living  expenses  for  the  two  boys  and  their  man,  clothes,  books,  washing,  &c., 
amount  to  12/.  12«.  Id.  The  expense  of  a  scholar  at  the  University  in  1514  was 
but  five  pounds  annually,  affording  as  much  accommodation  as  would  now  cost 
sixty  pounds,  though  the  accommodation  would  be  far  short  of  that  now  cus- 
tomary.   At  Eton,  in  1857,  the  number  of  scholars  exceeded  TOO. 

The  CoUege  buildings  have  been  from  time  to  time  re-edified  and  enlarged. 
The  Library,  besides  a  curious  and  valuable  collection  of  books,  is  rich  in  Ori- 
ental and  Egyptian  manuscripts,  and  beautifully  illustrated  missals.  The  Upper 
School  Room  in  the  principal  court,  with  its  stone  arcade  beneath,  and  the  apart- 
ments attached  to  it,  were  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  at  the  expense  of  Dr. 
Allstree,  provost  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IT.  We  have  engraved  this  school-room 
from  an  original  sketch ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  series  of  busts  of  eminent  Etoni- 
ans. 

The  College  Hall  interior  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt  through  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Rev.  John  Wilder,  one  of  the  Fellows,  and  was  re-opcncd  in  Octo- 
ber, 1857 ;  these  improvements  include  a  new  open-timber  roof,  a  louvre,  win- 
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dows  east  and  west,  a  gothic  oak  canopy,  and  a  canred  oak  gallery  orer  the 
space  dividing  the  hall  from  the  buttery.  The  oak  panelling  around  the  room 
\b  cut  all  OTer  with  the  names  of  Etonians  of  several  generations. 

Among  the  Eton  festtvals  was,  the  MoiUent,  formerly  celebrated  every  third 
year  on  Whit^Taesday,  and  believed  i/or  have  been  a  cormption  of  the  Popish 
ceremony  of  the  Boy  Bishop.  It  consisted  of  a  theatrical  procession  of  pupils 
wearing  costumes  of  various  periods,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  money,  or 
^salt,'*  for  the  captain  of  Eton,  about  to  retire  to  King's  College,  Cambridge: 
To  each  oontributor,  was  given  a  small  portion  of  salt,  at  an  eminence  named 
therefirom  Salt^Hill;  the  ceremony  concluding  with  the  waving  of  a  flag  upon 
this  hill  or  Moniem,*  Boating  and  cricket  are  the  leading  recreations  at  Eton : 
the  College  walks,  or  playing-fields,  extended  to  the  banks*  of  the  Thames,  and 
the  whole  scene  is  celebrated  by  Gray,  the  accomplished  Etonian,  in  his  well- 
known  Ode  en  a  IHskmt  Pretpect  of  JSIkm  CclUgt^  commencing — 

^       "  Te  distant  spires,  ye  antique  towers 
That  crown  tne  watery  glade.*^ 

"TVaynflete  was  the  first  Provost  of  Eton.  Among  the  eminent  scholars  are 
Archbishop  Rotherham,  and  Bishop  West;  Croke,  the  celebrated  Hellenist,  one 
of  the  first  who  taught  the  Greek  language  publicly  in  any  university  north  of 
the  Alps ;  Bishop  Aldrich,  the  friend  of  Erasmus ;  Hall,  the  chronicler ;  Bishop 
Foxe ;  Thomas  Sutton,  founder  of  the  Charterhouse ;  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and 
Sir  Henry  Savile,  provosts;  Admiral  Sir  numphrey  Gilbert;  Oughtred,  the 
mathematician ;  Tusser,  the  useful  old  rhymer ;  Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher,  the 
poets ;  the  martyrs,  Fuller,  Glover,  Saunders,  and  Hullier ;  Sir  Henry  WottoUf 
provost;  Robert  Devereux,  third  Earl  of  Essex;  Waller,  the  poet;  Robert 
Boyle ;  Henry  More,  the  Platonist ;  Bishops  Pearson  and  Sherlock ;  the  ever- 
memorable  John  Hales,  *the  Walking  Library;*  Bishops  Barrow  and  Fleet- 
wood ;  Lord  Camden ;  the  poets  Gray,  Broome,  and  West ;  Fielding,  the  novel- 
ist; Br.  Ame,  the  muidcal  composer;  Horace  Walpole ;  the  Uarquls  of  Granby ; 
Sr  William  Draper ;  Sir  Joseph  Banks ;  Marquis  Comwallis ;  Lord  Howe ;  Rich- 
ard Person,  the  Greek  Emperor ;  the  poets  Shelley,  Praed  and  Milman ;  Hallam, 
the  historian ;  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  statesman. 

The  Premiers  of  England,  during  the  last  century  and  a  halt^  were  mostly 
educated  at  Eton.  Thus,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Sir  William  Wyndham,  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  Lord  Townshend,  Lord  Lyttleton,  Lord  Chatham,  the  elder  Fox,  Lord 
Korth,  Charles  James  Fox,  Mr.  Wyndham,  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  Canning,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Eari  of  Derby  — 
were  all  Etonians. ' 

Among  the  celebrities  of  the  College  should  not  be  forgotten  the  periodical 
work  entitled  The  Monian,  the  contributors  to  which  were  Eton  scholars,  and 
the  author-publisher  was  the  Etonian  Charles  Knight — a  name  long  to  be  re- 
membered in  ilie  commonwealth  of  English  literature.^* 

King's  CoUegey  which  Henry  founded  in  1441,  at  Cambridge,  to  be  recruited 
from  Eton,  is  the  richest  endowed  collegiate  foundation  in  that  University. 

*  The  last  Montem  was  celebrated  at  Whitsuntide.  1844.  The  abolition  of  the 
custom  had  lon^  been  pressed  upon  the  College  authorities,  and  they  at  length  yield- 
ed to  the  srowing  condemnation  of  the  ceremony  as  an  exhibition 'unworthy  of  the 
present  enlightened  age.  A  memorial  of  the  last  celebration  is  preserved  in  that 
picturesque  chronicle  of  events,  the  Illustrated  London  News,  June  1, 1844. 
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DXAIV  COLBT  AND  SAINT   PAUL*8  SCHOOL. 

JoRK  GoLiT,  D.  D.,  Bean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul  in  London^ 
was  bom  in  that  city  in  1466,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Colet,  twice  mayor. 
In  1488,  he  was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  he  passed  se^en 
years,  and  took  the  nsual  degrees  in  arts.  Here  he  studied  Latin,  with  some 
of  the  Greek  authors  through  a  Latin  medium,  and  mathematics.  Having 
thus  laid  a  good  foundation  for  learning  at  home,  he  traveled  in  France  and 
Italy  from  1498  to  1497 ;  ho  had  previously  been  preferred  to  the  rectory  of 
Dennington,  in  Suffolk,  being  then  in  acolyth*s  orders.  At  Paris,  Colet  became 
acquainted  with  the  scholar  Bud»us,  and  was  afterwards  introduced  to  Erasmus. 
In  Italy  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Grocyn,  Linacre,  Lilly,  and  Latimer,  all 
of  whom  were  studying  the  Greek  language,  then  but  little  known  in  England. 
Whilst  abroad,  he  devoted  himself  to  divinity,  and  the  study  of  the  civil  and 
canon  law.  Colet  returned  to  England  in  1497,  and  subsequently  rose  through 
various  degrees  of  preferment  to  be  Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  By  his  lectures,  and 
other  means,  he  greatly  assisted  the  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  Holy  Scriptures 
which  eventually  produced  the  Reformation.  He  had,  however,  many  difficul- 
ties to  contend  with ;  and  tired  with  trouble  and  persecution,  he  withdrew  from 
the  world,  resolving,  in  the  midst  of  life  and  health,  to  consecrate  his  fortune  to 
some  lasting  benefaction,  which  he  performed  in  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul's 
School,  at  the  east  end  of  St  Paul's  churchyard,  in  1612;  and,  *Mt  is  hard  to 
say  whether  he  left  better  lands  for  the  maintenance  of  his  school,  or  wiser  laws 
for  the  government  thereof.'* — {AceortUttf;  to  Fuller), 

The  original  school-house,  built  1508-12,  was  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  but  was  rebuilt  by  Wren.  This  second  school  was  taken  down  in  1824, 
and  the  present  school  built  of  stone  from  the  designs  of  Greorge  Smith :  it  has 
a  handsome  central  portico  upon  a  rusticated  base,  projecting  over  the  street 
pavement.  The  original  endowment,  and  for  several  years  the  only  endowment 
of  the  school,  was  55/.  14«.  lO^dL,  the  annual  rents  of  estates  in  Buckingham- 
shire, which  now  produce  1858/.  16«.  lO^dl.  a-year;  and,  with  other  property, 
make  the  present  income  of  the  school  upwards  of  6000/.  Lilly,  the  eminent 
grammarian,  the  friend  of  Erasmus  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  was  the  first  master 
of  St.  Paul's,  and  "  Lilly's  Grammar"  is  used  to  this  day  in  the  school;  the  Eng- 
lish rudiments  were  written  by  Colet,  the  preface  to  the  firat  edition  probably  by 
Cardinal  Wolscy ;  the  Latin  syntax  chiefly  by  Erasmus,  and  the  remainder  by 
Lilly :  thus,  the  book  may  have  been  the  joint  production  of  four  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  age.  Colet  directed  that  the  children  should  not  use  tallow  but 
wax  candles  in  the  school ;  fourpence  entrance-money  was  to  be  given  to  the 
poor  scholar  who  swept  the  school ;  and  the  masters  were  to  have  livery  gowns, 
"  delivered  in  clothe." 

Colet  died  in  his  68rd  year,  in  1519.  He  wrote  several  works  in  Latin;  the 
grammar  which  he  composed  for  his  school  was  called  "Paul's  Accidence." 
The  original  Statutes  of  the  school,  signed  by  Dean  Colet,  were,  many  years 
since,  accidentally  picked  up  at  a  bookseller's,  and  by  the  finder  presented  to  the 
British  Museum.  The  school  is  for  163  boys  "  of  every  nation,  country,  and 
class :"  the  153  alluding  to  the  number  of  fishes  taken  by  St.  Peter  («/oAit,  xxi.  2). 
The  education  is  entirely  classical ;  the  presentations  to  the  school  are  in  the 
gift  of  the  Master  of  the  Mercera'  Company ;  and  scholare  are  admitted  at 
fifteen,  but  eligible  at  any  age  after  that.    Their  only  expense  is  for  books  and 
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wax  tapers.  There  are  seyeral  raluable  exhibitions,  decided  at  the  Apposition, 
held  in  the  first  three  days  of  the  fourth  week  alter  Easter,  when  a  eommemo- 
rative  oration  is  delivered  by  the  senior  boy,  and  prizes  are  presented  from  the 
goyemors.  In  the  time  of  the  founder,  the  ^'Apposition  dinner"  was  **an  as- 
sembly and  a  litell  dinner,  ordayned  by  the  surveyor,  not  ezceedynge  the  prype 
of  four  nobles.*' 

In  the  list  of  eminent  Paulines  (as  the  scholars  are  called),  are,  Sir  Anthony 
Denny  and  Sir  William  Paget,  privy  councillors  to  Henry  YIU. ;  John  Leland, 
the  antiquary  \  John  Milton,  our  great  epic  and  poet ;  Samuel  Pepys,  the  diarist ; 
John  Strype,  the  ecclesiastical  historian;  Dr.  Calamy,  the  High  Churchman; 
the  Great  Duke  of  Marlborough ;  R.  W.  Blliston,  the  comedian ;  Sir  C.  Mans- 
field Garke,  Bart. ;  Lord  Chancellor  Truro,  kc. 

EDWARD  VI.   AKD  CnRI8T*8  HOSPITAL. 

Thb  most  munificent  patron  of  education  who  ever  sat  upon  the  British  throne 
was  Edward  YI.,  the  only  son  of  Henry  VOL  who  survived  him.  He  was  born 
at  Hampton  Court  in  1587,  on  the  12th  of  October,  which  being  the  vigil  of  St 
Edward,  he  received  his  Christian  appellation  in  commemoration  of  the  canon- 
ized king.  His  mother,  Queen  Jane  Seymour,  died  on  the  12th  day  after  giving 
him  birth.  The  child  had  three  step-mothers  in  succession  after  this ;  but  he 
was  probably  not  much  an  object  of  attention  with  either  of  them.  Sir  John 
Hayward,  who  has  written  the  history  of  his  life  and  reign  with  great  fullness, 
says  that  he  "  was  brought  up  among  nurses  until  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  six 
years.  He  was  then  committed  to  the  care  of  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Anthony) 
Cook,  and  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  John^  Chekc,  the  former  of  whom  appears  to 
have  undertaken  the  princess  instruction  in  philosophy  and  divinity,  the  Utter  in 
Greek  and  Latin.**  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  when  little  more  than  nine  years 
of  age.  The  conduct  of  the  young  prince  towards  his  instructora  was  uniformly 
courteous ;  and  his  generous  disposition  won  for  him  the  highest  esteem.  In 
common  with  the  children  of  the  rich  and  great,  he  was  from  his  cradle  sur- 
rounded with  means  of  amusement.  It  is  related  that  at  the  age  of  five  years, 
a  splendid  present  was  made  to  him  by  his  godfather,  Archbishop  Cranmer ; 
the  gift  was  a  costly  service  of  silver,  consisting  of  dishes,  plates,  spoons,  &c. 
The  child  was  overjoyed  with  the  present,  when  the  prince's  valet,  seeking  to 
impress  on  his  mind  its  value,  observed :  ^*  Tour  highness  will  be  pleased  to 
remember  that  although  this  beautiful  present  is  yours,  it  must  be  kept  entirely 
to  yourself;  for  if  others  are  permitted  to  touch  it,  it  will  be  entirely  spoiled.'* 
'•  My  good  Hmbrook,"  replied  the  prince,  mildly,  "  if  no  one  can  touch  these 
valuables  without  spoiling  them,  how  do  you  then  suppose  they  would  ever  have 
been  given  to  me?**  Next  day,  Edward  invited  a  party  of  young  friends  to  a 
feast,  which  was  served  upon  the  present  of  plate ;  and  upon  the  departure  of 
the  young  guests,  he  gave  to  each  of  them  an  article  of  the  service,  as  a  mark 
of  regard. 

Cranmer,  to  encourage  Edward  in  his  studies,  was  in  the  habit  of  correspond- 
ing with  him  once  a  week,  and  requiring  of  him  an  account  of  what  he  had 
done  during  that  time.  The  prince  also  complied  with  the  request  of  his  vener- 
able godfather,  by  keeping  a  journal,  for  which  purpose  he  divided  a  sheet  of 
paper  into  five  columns,  and  under  that  arrangement  recorded  his  progress  in 
mythology,  history,  geography,  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 
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At  the  age  of  fifkeen,  Edward  Is  aald  to  hare  poaBessed  a  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  and  to  haye  conyeraed  fluently  in  French, 
'  Spanish,  and  Italian.  A  manuscript  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museuniy 
eontaining  a  collection  of  his  exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin ;  seyeral  of  his  let- 
ters, fai  French  and  Latin,  written  with  singular  accuracy  of  diction,  are  also 
extant;  and  when  to  his  other  accompliabments  It  is  added  that  he  was  well 
irersed  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  logic,  his  acquirements  will  be 
aDowed  to  have  been  extraordinary.  **  This  child,**  says  Garden,  the  celebrated 
physician,  who  had  fiipquently  conversed  with  Edward,  **  was  so  bred,  had  such 
parts,  was  of  such  expectation,  that  he  looked  like  a  miracle  of  a  man ;  and  in 
Atm  was  such  an  attempt  of  Nature,  that  not  only  England,  but  the  world,  had 
reason  to  lament  his  being  so  early  snatched  away.** 

Few  events  in  the  history  of  Christian  benevolence  are  so  nunntely  recorded 
as  the  foundation  of  Christ's  Hospital  At  the  same  time,  Edward  founded  St. 
Thomas's  and  Bridewell  Hospitals  ^  the  three  foundations  forming  part  of  a  com- 
prehensive scheme  of  charity,  resulting  from  a  sermon  preached  before  the 
King  by  the  pious  Bishop  Ridley,  at  Westminster,  in  1S62.  The  Bishop,  dis- 
coursing on  the  excellence  of  charity,  **made  a  fruitful  and  goodly  exhortation 
to  the  rich  to  be  merciful  unto  the  poor,  and  also  to  move  such  as  were  in  au- 
thority, to  travail  by  some  charitable  ways  and  means,  to  comfort  and  relieve 
them.**  Edward's  heart  was  touched  by  the  earnestness  of  the  appeal,  and 
*^  understanding  that  a  great  number  of  poor  people  did  swarm  in  this  realm, 
and  chiefly  in  the  city  of  London,  and  that  no  good  order  was  taken  of  them^** 
he  sent  the  Bishop  a  message  when  the  sermon  was  ended,  desiring  him  not  to 
depart  till  he  had  spoken  with  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  at  leisure,  he  took  him 
aside  into  a  private  gallery,  where  he  made  him  sit  down,  and  be  covered ;  and 
giving  him  hearty  thanks  for  his  sermon,  entered  into  conversation  on  several 
points,  which,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  had  noted  down  for  special 
consideration.  Of  this  interview,  the  venerable  Ridley  remarked:  ** Truly, 
truly,  I  could  never  have  thought  that  excellency  to  have  been  in  his  grace,  but 
that  I  beheld  and  heard  it  in  him.** 

Adverting,  at  length,  to  the  Bishop's  exhortation  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  Ed- 
ward greatly  commended  it,  and  it  had  evidently  made  a  powerful  impres»on 
upon  his  mind.  Ho  then  acknowledged  the  application  of  Ridley's  exhortation 
to  himself,  and  prayed  the  Bishop  to  say  his  mind  as  to  what  ways  were  best  to 
be  taken.  Ridley  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  reply.  At  length,  he  observed 
that  the  city  of  London,  as  well  on  account  of  the  extreme  poverty  which  pre- 
vailed there  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  wise  and  charitable  disposition  of  its 
more  wealthy  inhabitants  on  the  other,  would  afford  a  favorable  opening  for 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  bounty ;  and  advised  that  letters  should  be  forthwith 
directed  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  requiring  him,  with  such  assistants  as  he  might 
think  meet,  to  consult  upon  the  matter.  Edward  wrote  the  letter  upon  the  in- 
stant, and  charged  Ridley  to  deliver  it  himself;  and  his  delight  was  manifested 
in  the  zeal  with  which  he  undertook  the  commission,  for  the  Kmg*s  letter  and 
message  were  delivered  on  the  same  evening.  On  the  following  day  Ridley 
dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  with  two  Aldermen  and  six  Commoners,  took 
the  King's  proposal  into  conMderation ;  other  councillors  were  added,  and  at 
length  the  plan  recommended  to  his  Migesty  was  to  provide  Christ's  Hospital 
for  the  education  of  poor  children ;  St.  Thomas's,  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and 
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'diseased ;  and  BiidowcU,  for  the  oorrection  aud  amendment  of  the  idle  and  the 
vagabond. 

For  Chri8t*8  Hospital  was  granted  the  monastery  of  the  Grey  Friars;  the 
King  also  presenting  the  foundation  with  a  considerable  stock  of  linen,  which  the 
commissioners,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  inspect  the  churches  in  and 
about  the  metropolis,  had  deemed  superfluous  for  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  as  celebrated  since  the  Reformation.  For  the  second  hospital,  an 
almonry  was  fitted  up ;  and  for  the  third  hospital,  Edward  granted  his  royal 
palace  of  Bridewell.  He  then  bestowed  certain  lands  fqr  the  support  of  these 
foundations ;  and  having  signed  the  instrument,  ejaculated  in  the  hearing  of  his 
(Council — *'  Lord,  I  yield  thee  most  hearty  thanks,  that  thou  hast  given  me  life 
this  long,  to  finish  this  work  to  the  glory  of  thy  name.** 

**•  A  large  picture,  (attributed  to  Holbein,)  which  hangs  in  the  Great  Hall  of 
Christ^s  Hospital,  portrays  this  interesting  scene.  The  young  monarch  sits  on 
an  elevated  throne,  in  a  scarlet  and  ermined  robe,  holding  the  sceptre  in  his 
left  hand,  and  presenting  with  the  other  the  Charter  to  the  kneeling  Lord  Mayor. 
By  his  side  stands  the  Chancellor  holding  the  seals,  and  next  to  him  arc  other 
officers  of  State.  Bishop  Ridley  kneels  before  him  with  uplifted  hands,  as  if 
supplicating  a  blessing  on  the  event;  whilst  the  Aldermen,  &c.,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor,  kneel  on  both  sides,  occupying  the  middle  ground  of  the  picture ;  and 
lastly,  in  front,  are  a  double  row  of  boys  on  one  side,  aud  girls  on  the  other, 
from  the  master  and  matron  down  to  the  boy  and  girl  who  have  stepped 
forward  from  their  respective  rows,  and  kneel  with  raised  hands  before  the 
King." 

Edward  lived  about  a  month  after  signing  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Royal  Hospitals:  in  the  spring  of  1652  he  had  been  seized  with  the  small-pox, 
when  he  had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  measles ;  a  consumptive  cough  came 
on ;  his  medical  advisers  were  dismissed,  and  his  ciure  entrusted  to  the  ignorant 
empiricisms  of  an  old  nurse ;  this  disorder  was  greatiy  aggravated,  and  he  died 
in  the  arms  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  on  the  6th  July,  1553,  in  the  sixteenth  year 
of  his  age,  praymg  God  to  receive  his  spirit,  and  to  defend  the  realm  from 
papistry. 

The  Old  Grey  Friars  buildings  adjoining  Newgate-street  were  now  repaired 
by  aid  of  the  citizens*  benefactions,  and  in  November,  1552,  there  were  admitted 
340  "poore  fathcrlcsse  children"  within  the  ancient  monastery  walls.  **0n 
Christmas-day,"  says  Stow,  **  while  the  Lord  Maior  and  Aldermen  rode  to  Paurs, 
the  children  of  Chrisfs  Hospitall  stood  from  St  Lawrence-lane  end  in  Cheape 
towards  Paulas,  all  in  one  livery  of  russet  cotton,  340  in  number ;  and  at  Easter 
next  they  were  in  blue^  at  the  Spittie,  and  so  have  continued  ever  since."  Hence 
the  popular  name  of  the  Hospital,  **  the  Blue-Coat  School" 

Sance  this  period,  the  income  of  the  institution  has  known  much  fluctuation ; 
and  conscquentiy,  the  number  of  inmates.  The  840  children  with  which  the 
Hospital  opened  had  dwindled  in  1580  to  150.  The  object  of  the  institution  has 
also,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  become  materially  changed,  which  may  in  a  great 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  Governors,  or  benefactors,  its  chief 
supporters. 

The  Hospital,  with  the  church  of  the  monastery,  was  destroyed  by  the  Great 
lire,  but  was  soon  rebuilt.  Later  was  added  the  Mathematical  School,  founded 
by  Charles  II.,  in  1672,  for  40  boys,  to  be  instructed  in  navigation;  they  are 
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'  cflUed  *'Ei]ig^fl  Bojs,**  and  we«r  a  Iwdge  on  the  right  shoulder;  and  there  was 
sabeeqnently  added,  by  the  legacy  of  a  Goyemor,  a  subordinate  Mathematical 
School  of  12  boys  (**The  Twelyes*^),  who  wear  a  badge  on  the  left  shoulder; 
and  lastly,  to  these  have  been  added  **  The  Twos.^ 

This  was  the  first  considerable  extension  of  the  system  of  education  at  Ibe 
Hospital,  which  originally  consisted  of  a  grammar-school  for  boys,  and  a  sepa- 
rate school  for  giria,  the  latter  being  taught  to  read,  sew,  and  mark.  A  book  is 
preserved  containing  the  records  of  the  Hospital  from  its  foundation,  and  the 
anthem  song  by  the  first  children* 

Of  the  school  buildings,  we  engrave  the  interior  of  the  Writing  School,'  % 
large  edifice  built  by  (^  Christopher  Wren,  in  1094,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  of  whom  a  marble  statue  is  placed  hi  the  facade.  Of  the  andent  Friary — 
portions  of  the  cloisters  only  remain.  The  great  Dining  Hall  was  commenced 
in  1826,  and  is  built  partly  on  the  ancient  wall  of  London,  and  partly  on  the 
foundation  of  the  refectory  of  the  monastery.  It  is  a  vast  edifice  in  the  Tudor 
style,  by  Shaw,  the  principal  firont  facing  Newgate-street,  with  the  enclosed 
play-ground;  the  Hall,  with  its  lobby  and  organ  gallery,  is  178  feet  long:  it  is 
lit  by  nine  large  windows,  and  is,  next  to  Westminster  Hall,  the  noblest  room 
in  the  metropolis.  Hero  beddes  the  large  Charter  picture,  already  described,  is 
a  painting  by  Verrio,  of  James  II.  on  his  throne,  receiving  *^  the  Mathematical 
Boys,"  in  the  same  form  as  at  their  annual  presentation  to  this  day ;  though  in 
Yerrio*s  picture  are  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

**In  this  Hall  are  held  the  **  Suppings  in  Public,**  on  the  seven  Sunday  even- 
ings preceding  Baster  Sunday,  and  on  that  evening,  to  which  visitors  are  ad- 
mitted by  tickets.  The  tables  are  laid  with  cheese  in  wooden  bowls ;  beer  In 
wooden  piggins,  poured  from  leathern  jacks ;  and  bread  brought  in  huge  bas- 
kets. The  official  company  then  enter,  the  Lord  Mayor  or  President  taking 
his  seat  in  a  chair  made  of  oak  from  old  St.  Katherine^s  Church ;  a  hymn  is 
sung,  accompanied  by  the  organ ;  a  Grecian  reads  the  evening  service  from  the 
pulpit,  sOence  being  enforced  by  three  strokes  of  a  hammer.  After  prayers, 
the  meal  commences,  the  visitors  walking  between  the  tables.  At  its  close,  the 
**  trade  boys**  take  up  the  piggins  and  Jacks,  baskets,  bowls,  and  candlesticks, 
and  pass  in  procession  before  the  authorities,  bowing  to  them ;  the  entire  800 
boys  thus  passing  out 

'*  The  Spital  (or  Hospital)  Sermons  are  preached  in  Christchurch,  Newgate- 
street,  on  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday.  On  Monday,  the  children  proceed  to 
the  Mansion  House,  and  return  in  procession  to  Christchurch  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  City  authorities,  to  hear  the  sermon.  On  Tuesday,  the  children 
again  go  to  the  Mansion  House,  and  pass  through  the  Egyptian  Hall  before  the 
Lord  Mayor,  each  boy  receiving  a  glass  of  wine,  two  buns,  and  a  shilling ;  the 
monitors  half-a-crown  each,  and  the  Grecians  a  guinea.  They  then  return  to 
Christchurch,  as  on  Monday.** 

At  the  first  Drawing-room  of  the  year,  forty  *' Mathematical  Boys**  are  pre- 
sented to  the  Sovereign,  who  gives  them  Si.  8«.  as  a  gratuity.  To  this,  other 
members  of  the  Royal  Family  formerly  added  smaller  sums,  and  the  whole  was 
Avided  among  the  ten  boys  who  left  the  school  in  the  year.  On  the  illness  of 
King  George  HI.  these  presentations  were  discontinued ;  but  the  Governors  of 
the  Hospital  continued  to  pay  1/.  8<.,  the  amount  ordmarily  received  by  each, 
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to  eTerj  boy  on  quitting.  The  pnctioe  of  xooetring  the  ohOdren  was  reTlred 
by  William  lY. 

...  Each  of  the  **  Mathematical  Boys'*  having  passed  his  Trinlty-Hoose  examina- 
tion and  receired  testimonials  of  his  good  conduct,  is  presented  with  a  watch, 
vorth  from  9/.  to  18/.,  in  addition  to  an  outfit  of  clothes,  books,  mathematical 
instruments,  a  Gunter's  scale,  a  quadrant,  and  sea-chest  On  St.  Matthew's  Day, 
(Sept.  21,)  ''the  Grecians''  deliyer  orations,  this  being  a  relic  of  the  scholara* 
disputations  in  the  cloisters. 

•  The  dress  of  the  Blue-Coat  Boys  is  the  costume  of  the  oitixens  of  London  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital,  when  blue  coats  were  the  common 
habit  of  the  apprentices  and  seiring-men,  and  yellow  stockings  were  generally 
worn.  This  dress  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  monkish  costume  now  worn ; 
the  dark-blue  coat  with  a  closely-fitting  body  and  loose  sleeyes,  being  the  ancient 
lunic,  and  the  under-coat  or  '*  yellow,**  the  sleeveless  under-tunio  of  the  mon- 
astery. The  red  leathern  girdle  corresponds  to  the  hempen  cord  of  the  ftiar. 
Yellow  worsted  stockings,  a  flat  black  woolen  cap,  (scarcely  larger  than  a  sau- 
cer,) and  a  clerical  neckband,  complete  the  dress. 

"  The  education  of  the  boys  consists  of  readmg,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
French,  the  classics,  and  the  mathematics.  There  are  sixteen  Rxhibitions  for 
•chohus  at  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  &c.  There  are  also  sepa- 
rate trusts  held  by  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital,  which  are  distributed  to  poor 
widows,  to  the  blind,  and  in  apprenticing  boys,  Jkc.  The  annual  income  of  the 
Hospital  is  about  60,000/. ;  its  ordinary  disbursements  48,000/.** 

Among  the  eminent  Blue9  are  I-eigh  Hunt;  Thomas  Barnes,  many  yean 
editor  of  the  TiweM  newspaper ;  Thomas  Mitchell,  the  transhitor  of  Aristo- 
phanes ;  S.  T.  Coleridge,  the  poet,  and  Charies  Lamb,  his  contemporary ;  Middle- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Calcutta ;  Jeremiah  Markland,  the  best  scholar  and  critic  of  the  last 
century;  Samuel  Richardson,  the  novelist ;  Joshua  Barnes,  the  scholiast ;  Bishop 
StUlingfleet;  Camden,  ''the  nourrice  of  antiquitie ; **  and  Campion,  the  learned 
Jesuit  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  and  Leigh  Hunt  have 
l^blished  many  interesting  reminiscences  of  their  contemporaries  in  the  schooL 
"  The  subordinate  establislimcnt  is  at  Hertford,  to  which  the  younger  boys 

,  arc  sent  preparatory  to  their  entering  on  the  foundation  in  London.  At  Hert- 
ford there  is  likewise  accommodation  for  80  girls. 

"  Besides  tlie  Lord  Mayor,  Court  of  Aldermen,  and  twelve  members  of  the 
Common  Council,  who  are  Governors  ex  officio^  there  are  between  400  and  600 
other  Governors,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert,  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince  Alfred.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  is  President 
The  qualification  for  Governor  is  a  donation  of  600/. ;  an  Alderman  may  nom- 
inate a  Governor  for  election  at  half-price.  There  are  from  1400  to  1 600  children 
on  the  foundation,  including  those  at  the  branch  establishment  at  Hertford. 
About  200  boys  are  admitted  annusXy,  (at  the  age  of  from  seven  to  ten  years,) 
by  presentations  of  the  Gevemon ;  the  Queen,  the  Lord  Mayor  (two  presenta- 
tions,) and  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  presenting  annually,  and  the  other  Govern- 
ors in  rotation,  so  that  the  privilege  occurs  about  once  In  three  or  four  yean. 
A  list  of  the  Governors  having  presentations  is  published  annually  in  Maroh, 
and  is  to  be  had  at  the  counthig-house  of  the  Hospital  '  Grecians'  and  '  King*8 
Boys,*  remain  in  the  school  after  they  are  fifteen  yean  old ;  but  the  other  boys 

*  leave  at  that  age.** 
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WVfXIKSnB   SCHOOL. 

It  is  one  of  the  unfading  glories  of  ancient  Westminster  that  it  has  been  a 
■eat  of  learning  atnee  the  time  when  it  was  a  **  thorny  island,*'  and  at  least  eight 
centuries  since  was  rebuilt  the  Abbey  Church  '*to  the  honour  of  Ood  and  ft. 
Peter.**  The  queen  of  the  Confessor  is  related  to  haye  played  with  a  WestmUi- 
ster  scholar  in  grammar,  rerses,  and  logic,  as  she  met  him  in  his  way  from  the 
monastery  school  to  the  palace,  as  related  by  the  chronicler  with  all  the  circum- 
stantial minateness  of  the  account  of  a  royal  Tisit  of  yesterday.  Equally  direct 
Is  the  evidence  that  from  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL,  down  (• 
the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey,  a  salary  was  paid  to  a  schoohnaster,  styled  ^^JUk- 
gUUr  Seholarium  pro  erudUhns  puerorym  grammoHccrum^^  who  was  distifi- 
gttished  from  the  person  who  taught  the  children  of  the  choir  to  sing. 

The  earliest  school  was  thus  an  appurtenance  of  the  monastery ;  and  is  inclu- 
ded in  the  draft  (in  the  archlTes  of  the  Chapter,)  of  the  new  establishment  for 
the  See  of  Westminster. 

During  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  Car<Unal  Pole  appears  to  hare  suffered  the 
school  to  languish  wholly  unsupported.  Her  successor  enforced  the  right  of 
election  to  studentships,  restored  the  rerenues,  and  the  foundation  of  an  Upftr 
and  Lower  Master  and  forty  scholars,  and  gave  the  present  statutes,  whene* 
Elisabeth  has  received  the  honorable  title  of  Foundress.  This  Queen  addtd)  an- 
Important  statute  to  regulate  the  mode  of  election  of  taovitiates  into  SL  Peteifii 
College.    Evelyn  has  recorded  one  of  these  examinations: — 

**In  1661,  May  18, 1  heard  and  saw  such  exercises  at  the  election  ef  schoh«» 
at  Westminster  School  to  be  sent  to  the  University,  in  Lathi,  Greek,.  Hebrew^ 
and  Arabic,  in  themes  and  extemporary  verses,  with  such  readinesa.  andi  will  aa 
wonderfully  astonished  me  in  such  youths." 

Dean  Goodman  was  the  next  benefiustor,  in  obtaining  a  perpetual  gfuoi  of  his 
prebend  of  Chiswlck,  to  be  a  pUoe  of  refuge  for  the  membera  of  the  Chapter 
and  College  whenever  pestilence  might  be  desolating  Westminster.  During  this 
Deanship,  the  scholars  were  lodged  in  one  spacious  chamber^  their  commons 
were  regulated,  and  the  apartments  of  the  Masters  received  an  inciease  of  com- 
fort and  accommodation.  Among  the  earliest  grants  is  a  perpetual  annuity  of 
twenty  marks,  made  in  1594,  by  Cecil,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  to  be  presented  as 
gifts  to  scholars  elected  to  either  of  the  Universiticai. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  rudiments  of  the  Greek  km- 
guage  were  taught  to  boys  at  Westminster  School;  and  Harrison,  in  his  prefiu>e 
to  HoUnshed,  about  1586,  states  that  the  hoys  of  the  three  great  collegiate 
schools  (Winchester,  Eton,  and  Westminster,)  were  **well  entered  in  the  knowK 
edge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  tongues  and  rules  of  versifying.** 

Dean  Gk>odman  had  for  his  sucoessor  that  man  of  prayer  and  **most  vsm- 
preacher,**  Dr.  Lanncelot  Andrewes,  who  would  often  supply  the  place  of  the- 
Masters  for  a  week  together.  It  was  one  of  his  sunple  pleasures,  **  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  compliance  with  the  recreations  of  youth,**  always  to  be  atunded,.  la 
Us  little  reth«ments  to  the  cheerfyil  village  of  Chiswlck,  by  two  of  his  scholars  ; 
and  often  thrice  in  the  week,  it  is  said,  he  assembled  about  him  in  his  stildy 
those  of  the  Upper  Form ;  and  the  earnest  little  circle  fi^quently  through  tho 
whole  eveidng,  wlA  reverential  attention  heard  his  exposition  of  the  Sacred 
Ttot;  while  he  also  pointed  out  to  them  thoae  ■oovoes  of  knowledge  in  Greek. 
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lukd  Latin,  from  which  he  had  gathered  his  own  stores  of  varied  learning. — ^Wal- 
cott*0  MetnoriaU  of  Wevtmintter, 

Once  more  evil  days  fell  upon  the  rising  school  The  Abbey  was  desecrated, 
and  the  families  of  the  scholars  were  threatened  or  assailed  by  the  horrors  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  when  Parliament,  haTing  for  about  four  years  exercised 
power  over  the  School  through  a  Committee,  in  1649  assumed  a  protectorate, 
entrusting  the  management  of  the  School  to  a  government  of  fifty  members 
'  established  in  the  Deanery.  The  fee  or  Inheritance  of  many  of  the  Abbey 
'  estates  was  sold ;  old  rents  only  being  reserved  to  the  Ck>llege.  This  control 
lasted  until  the  Restoration  In  1660;  since  which  period  the  scholars  have  been 
maintained  by  the  common  revenues  of  the  Collegiate  Church,  at  a  cost  of  about 
1200/.  a  year. 

The  Queen*s  Scholars  wear  caps  and  gowns;  and  there  are  four  "Bishop^s 
Boys'*  educated  free,  who  wear  purple  gowns,  and  have  60/.  annually  amongst 
them.  Besides  this  fnindoHon^  a  great  number  of  sons  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  are  educated  here.  Of  the  Queen^s  Scholars  an  examination  takes  place 
in  Rogation  week,  when  four  are  elected  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  four 
to  Christchurch,  Oxford ;  scholarships  of  about  60/.  a  year. 

The  scholars  from  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  Shell  Forms  "stand  out**  in  Latin, 
'€rreek,  and  grammatical  questionings,  on  the  Wednesday  before  Ascension  Day, 
•  in  the  presence  of  the  Head  Master,  who  presides  as  umpire,  when  the  success- 
fill  competitors  being  chosen  to  fill  the  vacancies,  "the  Captain  of  the  Election** 
is  chaired  round  Dean*s  Yard,  or  the  school  court.  On  Rogation  Tuesday,  a 
dinner  is  given  to  the  electors,  and  all  persons  connected  with  the  School,  by 
^le  Dean  and  Chapter ;  and  any  old  Westminster  scholar  of  sufficient  rank  or 
fitaadiiig  is  entitled  to  attend  it.  After  dinner,  epigrams  are  spoken  by  a  large 
proportion  of  the  Queen*s  Scholars.  There  are  several  funds  available  to  needy 
seholars ;  and  the  whole  foundation  and  school  is  managed  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Westminster. 

The  school  buildings  are  in  part  ancient.  You  enter  the  School  court  from 
the  Broad  Sanctuary,  through  an  archway  in  a  block  of  houses  of  mediaeval 
Architecture.  The  porch  of  the  School  is  stated  to  have  been  designed  by  Inigo 
Jones.  On  the  north  firont  is  the  racket-court,  formed  against  part  of  the  west 
wall  of  the  dormitory.  The  venerable  School  itself,  once  the  dormitory  of  the 
ttonks,  ranges  behind  the  eastern  cloister  of  the  Abbey.  It  is  a  long  and  spa- 
douA  building,  with  a  semicircular  recess  at  one  end,  the  Head  ]ia8ter*s  table 
fitanding  in  front  of  it;  four  tiers  of  forms,  one  above  the  other,  are  ranged 
along  the  eastern  and  western  walls ;  and  the  room  has  a  massive  open-timber 
roof  of  ebestnut  The  Upper  and  Lower  Schools  are  divided  by  a  bar,  which 
formerly  bore  a  curtain :  over  this  baron  Shrove  Tuesday,  at  eleven  o*clock,  the 
College  cook,  attended  by  a  verger,  having  made  his  obeisance  to  the  Masters, 
proceeds  to  toss  a  pancake  Into  the  Upper  School,  once  a  warning  to  proceed  to 
^nner  in  the  Hall.* 

*  An  Interesting  tradition  Is  attached  to  the  bar  at  the  time  it  bore  a  curtain. 
Two  boys  at  play,  by  chance  made  a  grievous  rant  in  the  pendent  drapery ;  and  one 
«f  the  dellnanentg  suffered  his  generous  companion  to  bear  the  penalty  of  the  offence 
—a severe  fiondng.  Long  years  went  by;  the  Civil  War  hsd  parted  chief  friends; 
«nd  the  bovs  hadfcrown  up  to  manhood,  unknown  to  each  other.  One  of  tliem,  now 
become  a  Judge  and  sturdy  Republican,  was  presiding  at  the  trial  of  some  captive 
cavaliers,  and  was  ready  to  upbraid  and  sentence  them,  when  be  recognised  in  the 
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The  School  is  ftaught  with  pious  memories.  Here  "  that  sweet  singer  of  the. 
Temple,  George  Herberty**  was  reared;  and  that  love  of  choral  music,  which 
^*  was  his  heayen  upon  earth,**  was,  no  doubt,  implanted  here,  while  he  went  up. 
to  pray  in  the  glorious  Abbey.  And  it  was  here  that  South,  in  his  loyal  child-, 
hood,  reader  of  the  Latin  prayers  for  the  morning,  publicly  prayed  for  Charles. 
I.  by  name,  **but  an  hour  or  two  at  most  before  his  sacred  head  was  struck  off/* 
Kor  can  we  forget  among  the  ushers,  the  melody  of  whose  Latin  poems  had  led 
l|im  to  be  called  "Sweet  Ymny  Bourne;**  or  the  mastership  of  Busby,  who. 
boasted  his  rod  to  be  the  sieve  to  prove  good  scholars,  and  walked  with  covered 
head  before  Charles  II. ;  then  humbly  at  the  gate  assured  his  Migesty  that  it  was, 
necessary  for  his  dignity  before  his  boys  to  be  the  greatest  man  thci*e,  even, 
though  a  king  were  present.  How  successfully,  too,  is  Busby  commemorated  in 
the  whole-length  portrait  of  the  great  school-master  standing  beside  his  favorite, 
pupil,  Spratt  Upon  the  walls  are  inscribed  many  great  names ;  and  in  the 
library  is  preserved  part  of  the  form  on  which  Dryden  once  sat,  and  on  which 
his  autograph  is  cut 

In  the  Oennu  Alumnorum,  or  list  of  fmindatian  scholars,  are  Bishops  Overall 
and  Ravis,  translators  of  the  Bible ;  Hakluyt,  collector  of  Voyages ;  Gunter^ 
inventor  of  the  Scale ;  **  Master  George  Herbert  ;**  the  poets  Cowley  and  Dry- 
den; South;  Locke;  Bishops  Atterbary,  Spratt,  and  Pearve;  the  poet  Prior, 
and  Stepney  the  statesman;  Rowe  and  ** Sweet ■  Vinny  Bourne,**  the  poets; 
Churchill,  the  satirist ;  Warren  Hastings ;  Everard  Home,  surgeon ;  Br.  Brury^ 
of  Harrow  School,  ko.  Among  the  other  eminent  persons  educated  here  arf 
Lord  Bnrieigh;  Ben  Jonson;  Nat  Lee;  ^  Christopher  Wren ;  Jasper  Mayne; 
the  poet;  Barton  Booth,  the  actor;  Blaoknu>re,  Browne,  Byer,  Hammond,  Aaros 
HiU,  Gowper,  and  Southey,  the  poets;  Home  Tooke;  Gibbon,  the  historians 
Comberiand,  the  dramatist;  Colman  the  Tounger;  Sir  Francis  Burdett;  Har* 
court,  Archbishop  of  York;  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne;  Lord  John  Russell; 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesey;  Sir  John  Gkun  Hobhouse  (Lord  Broughton);  George 
Bidder,  of  calculating  fame,  now  the  eminent  civil  engineer. 

Among  the  eminent  Masters  are  Camden,  **the  Paosanias  of  England,**  who 
had  Ben  Jonson  for  a  scholar;  and  Dr.  Busby,  who  had  Dryden,  and  who,  out 
of  the  bench  of  bishops,  taught  sixteen. 

The  College  Hall,  originally  the  Abbot*s  refectory,  was  built  by  Abbot  Litlingi 
ton,  temp,  Edward  III.:  the  floor  Is  paved  with  chequered  Turkish  marble;  al 
tiie  south  end  is  a  muBlcian*s  gallery,  now  used  as  a  pantry,  and  behind  aro  bat- 
teries and  hatches;  at  the  north  mde,  upon  a  dais,  is  the  high  table;  those  be* 
low,  of  cheetnui-wood,  are  said  to  have  been  formed  out  of  the  wreck  of  tho 
Armada.  The  roof-timbers  spring  from  carved  corbels,  with  angels  bearing 
shields  of  the  Confessor's  and  Abboi*s  arms;  and  a  small  louvre  rises  above  the 
eeotral  hearth,  upon  which  in  winter  a  wood  and  charcoal  fire  used  to  bum  untii 
the  year  I860.*    The  library  is  a  modem  Italian  room,  and  contains  several 

won  features  of  one  grey -haired  veteran,  the  well-remembered  look  of  the  gallant 
boy  who  had  once  borne  punishment  for  him.  By  certain  answers,  which  in  tiie  ex- 
amination he  elicited,  his  suspicions  were  confirmed ;  and  with  an  immediate  resolve^ 
he  posted  to  London,  where,  oy  his  influence  with  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  Kiicceeded  ii^ 
preserving  his  early  friend  irom  the  scaffold.— Walcott's  Mtmor'yiU  of  Wtttmintttr, 

*  Fires  continued  to  be  made  on  a  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  called  the  rera^ 
dos,  in  many  college  halls  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  until  about  the  year  18S0. 
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memorials  of  the  attachment  of  "Westminsters.^  The  old  dormitory,  buUt  in 
1880,  was  the  granary  of  the  monastery;  and  was  replaced  by  the  present  dor- 
mitory in  1722,  from  the  designs  of  the  Earl  of  Burlington :  its  walls  are  thick- 
ly inscribed  with  names.  Here  Latin  plays  are  represented  upon  the  second 
Thursday  in  December,  and  the  Monday  before  and  after  that  day.  These  per- 
formances superseded  the  old  Mysteries  and  Moralities  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  when  the  boy  actors  were  chiefly  the  acolytes,  who  served  at  mass.  War- 
ton  menUons  that  this  "liberal  exercise  is  yet  preserved,  and  in  the  spirit  of  tHie 
classical  purity,  at  the  Ck>llege  of  Westminster."  Garrick  designed  scenery  for 
these  pieces;  but  the  modem  dresses  formerly  used  were  not  exchanged  for 
Greek  costume  until  1830.  The  plays  acted  of  late  years  have  been  the  Andria^ 
Phormio,  JEunuehvSy  and  Adelphi^  of  Terence,  with  Latin  prologue  and  epilogue 
pleasantly  reflecting  in  their  humor  events  of  the  day.  Two  new  scenes  were 
drawn  for  the  theatre,  in  1857,  by  Professor  CockercU,  R.  A. 

Boating  is  a  favorite  recreation  of  the  Westminsters,  who  have  often  contest- 
ed the  championship  of  the  Thames  with  Eton.  On  May  4,  1837,  the  West- 
minsters won  a  match  at  Eton ;  when,  by  desire  of  William  IV.,  the  victors 
Tiflited  Windsor  Castle,  and  were  there  received  by  the  good-natured  king. 

EirOBT  SCHOOL. 

.  Rugby  Grammar  School  was  founded  by  Lawrence  Sheriff,  a  native  of  Rugby, 
who  had  accumulated  a  hirge  fortune  in  dealing  with  the  fruits  and  spices  of  the 
West  Indies.  He  was  warden  of  the  Grocers'  Company  in  1566;  and  in  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs  he  is  spoken  of  as  **  servant  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  sworn 
mito  her  Grace,"  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  was  '* grocer  to  the  Queen:"  he 
kept  shop  **near  to  Newgate  Market."  Sheriff  died  in  1567,  and  by  his  last 
will,  made  seven  weeks  previously,  bequeathed  a  thurd  of  his  Middlesex  estate 
to  the  foundation  of  **a  fair  and  convenient  schoolhouse,  and  to  the  maintaining 
of  an  honest,  discreet,  and  learned  man  to  teach  grammar;"  the  rents  of  that 
third,  which  then  amounted  to  8^  annually,  had  swelled  in  1825  to  above  6600iL 

Immediately  upon  the  founder's  death,  the  school  was  commenced  in  a  build- 
ing in  the  rear  of  the  house  assigned  for  the  master;  it  consisted  of  one  large 
room,  ha^ng  no  playground  attached.  The  first  page  of  the  school  register, 
commencing  in  1675,  ^ows  that  of  the  26  entrances  in  that  year,  12  were  boys 
not  upon  the  foundation,  and  one  of  them  came  even  from  Cumberhuid.  The 
school  now  took  a  higher  stamp;  and  early  in  the  list  we  find  the  Earls  of  Stam- 
ford and  Peterborough,  the  Lords  Craven,  GrifBn,  Stawell,  and  Ward,  the  younger 
tons  of  the  houses  of  Cecil  and  Greville,  and  many  of  the  baronets  of  the  a<\ja- 
Oent  counties. 

The  school  buildings  were  from  time  to  time  enlarged;  until  the  unproved 
value  of  the  endowment  enabled  the  trustees  to  commence,  in  1809,  the  present 
structure,  designed  by  Hakewill,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  and  built  nearly  upon 
the  same  spot  as  the  first  humble  dwelling.  The  buildings  consist  of  cloisters  on 
iShree  sides  of  a  court;  the  Great  School,  and  the  French  and  Writing  Schools; 
the  dining  halls,  and  the  chapel ;  and  the  master's  house,  where  and  in  the  town 
Aeboys  are  lodged.  The  group  of  buildings  cost  85,000/.,  but  are  of  "poor 
iham  Gothic."  A  library  has  since  been  added.  The  only  former  playground 
WIS  the  churchyard;  but  Rugby  has  now  its  bowling-green  close,  with  its  tall 
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spiral  elms;  and  its  playground,  where  cricket  and  foot-ball  are  followed  out-of- 
doors  with  no  less  sest  and  delight  than  fiteratare  is  pursued  within.* 

The  instruction  at  Rugby  retains  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  old  school, 
being  based  on  a  thoroughly  grounded  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  the  treat- 
ment has  been  much  improved :  formerly  the  boys  were  ill-used,  half  imprisoned, 
and  put  on  the  smallest  rations,  a  plentiful  allowance  of  rod  excepted;  and  a 
grim  tower  is  pointed  out  in  which  a  late  pedagogue.  Dr.  Wobll,  was  accustomed 
to  inflict  the  birch  unsparingly.  NeverthelesSi  in  WooU's  time  were  added  six 
exhibitions  to  the  eight  already  instituted;  books  were  first  given  as  prizes  for 
composition ;  and  the  successful  candidates  recited  their  poems  before  the  trus- 
tees^ thus  establishing  the  Speeches. 

To  Dr.  Woollf  succeeded  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  the  second  and  moral  founder 
of  Rugby.  Of  the  great  change  which  ho  introduced  in  the  face  of  education 
here,  we  can  speak  but  in  brief.  Soon  after  he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  he 
made  this  memorable  declaration  upon  the  expulsion  of  some  incorrigible  pupils: 
*'It  Is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a  school  of  three  hundred,  or  one  hun- 
dred, or  of  fifty  boys;  but  it  u  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of  Christian 
gentlemen.** 

The  three  ends  at  which  Arnold  aimed  were — first,  to  inculcate  religious  and 
moral  principle,  then  gentlemanly  conduct,  and  lastly,  intellectual  ability.  One 
of  his  principal  holds  was  in  his  boy  sermons,  that  is,  in  sermons  to  which'  the 
young  congregation  could  and  did  listen,  and  of  which  he  was  the  absolute  in- 
Tcntor.  The  feelings  of  love,  roYerenco,  and  confidence  which  ho  inspired,  led 
his  puj^  to  (dace  implicit  trust  on  his  decision,  and  to  esteem  his  approbation 
as  their  highest  reward.  His  government  of  the  school  was  no  reign  of  terror: 
he  resorted  to  reasoning  and  talking  as  his  first  step,  which  failing,  he  applied 
the  rod  as  his  ultima  ratioy  and  this  for  misdemeanors  ineritable  to  youth  — 
lying,  for  instance, —  and  best  cured  by  birch.  He  was  not  opposed  to  faggingy 
which  boys  accept  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  institution  of  schools,  and  as  the 
aervitude  of  their  feudal  system ;  all  he  aimed  to  do  was  to  regulate,  and,  as  it 
were,  to  legalize  the  exercise  of  it.  The  keystone  of  his  govemment  was  in  the 
Sixth  Form,  which  he  held  to  be  an  intermediate  power  between  the  master  and 
masses  of  the  school;  the  value  of  which  internal  police  he  had  learned  from 
the  Prefects  at  Winchester.  But  he  carefully  watched  over  this  delegated  au- 
thority, and  put  down  any  abuse  of  its  power.  The  Praepositors  themselves 
were  no  less  benefited.  '*By  appealing  to  their  honor,  by  fostering  their  self- 
respect,  and  calling  out  their  powers  of  governing  their  inferiors,  he  ripened 
their  manhood,  and  they  early  learnt  habits  of  command ;  and  this  system, 
found  to  work  so  well,  is  continued,  and  with  many  of  its  excellent  principles,  is 

*  Foot-boll  is  Ifte  game,  par  txetUmcty  of  Rugby,  as  cricket  is  of  Eton.  The  fas- 
cination of  this  ffentle  pastune  is  its  mimic  war,  and  it  is  waged  with  the  individual 
prowess  of  the  tiomenc  conflicts,  and  with  the  personal  VQk>r  of  the  Oriandos  of 
medisval  chivalry,  before  villanous  saltpetre  had  reduced  the  Knight-emnt  to  the 
ranks.  The  play  is  played  out  by  boys  with  that  dogged  determination  to  win,  that 
endurance  of  pain,  that  bravery  of  combative  spirit,  bv  which  the  adult  is  trained  to 
face  the  cannon-ball  with  equal  alacrity. —  C2uaWer/y  Review^  Ko.  204. 

t  T)r.  Wooll  was  small  in  stature,  but  powerfod  in  stripes;  and  under  his  head- 
mastership  Lord  Lvttleton  suggested  for  the  grim  closet  in  which  the  rods  are  kept, 
the  witty  motto:— ''C^eat  Oy  and  Littk  WboL'^^Su  Ike  Book  of  Mugbu  BchooL  As 
BiMtory  mid  Daily  lAfe.    1866. 
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now  acted  on  in  most  of  the  chief  public  schools  of  England.**  Dr.  Arnold 
died  in  1841,  on  the  daj  preceding  hia  fortj-eeyenth  bbrthdaj,  liaving  presided 
over  the  school  for  fourteen  jears:  in  the  chapel  at  Rugby  he  rests  from  his 
labors,  surrounded  by  those  of  his  pupils  who  haye  been  prematurely  cut  oC 
"Tet,*^  tottchingly  says  the  Rugbeian  writer  m  the  Quarterly  JUvUw^  **if  they 
haye  known  few  of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  they  at  least  haye  not,  like  hiOt 
felt  many  of  its  sorrows,  and  death  has  not  se^Mrated  those  who  in  life  were 
united.** 

Dr.  Arnold  procured  from  the  Crown  a  high  mark  of  royal  iayor— her  MfO^T 
ty  haying  founded  an  annual  prize  of  a  Gold  Medal,  to  which  seyeral  other  prises 
haye  been  added.  Dr.  Arnold  was  succeeded  in  the  head-mastership  by  the 
Rey.  Dr.  Tait,  who  retired  on  his  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  Carlisle,  in 
1849;  and  who,  in  1856,  was  preferred  to  the  bishopric  of  London. 

"  In  the  list  of  eminent  Rugbeians  are  the  Rey.  John  Parkhurst,  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  lexicographer;  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  the  hero  of  Alexandria;  WU« 
liam  Bray,  F.  S.  A.,  the  historian  of  Surrey;  Dr.  Legge,  Bishop  of  Oxford;  Sir 
Henry  Halford,  Bart,  President  of  the  College  of  Physicians;  Dr.  Butler,  editor 
of  iEschylos,  Ac.** 

JOHir  LTOM   AND  OIRBOW  SCHOOL. 

At  the  yillage  of  Harrow-on-the-HiU,  ten  miles  north-west  of  London,— where 
Lanfranc  built  a  church,  Thomas  k  Becket  resided,  and  Wolsey  was  rector — in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  liyed  a  substantial  yeoman  named  John  Lyon.  Fot^ 
many  years  preyious  to  his  death  he  had  appropriated  20  marks  annually  to  the 
instruction  of  poor  children;  and  in  1571,  he  procured  letters  patent  and  a  roy- 
al charter  from  the  Queen,  recognizing  the  foundation  of  a  Free  Grammar 
School,  for  the  goyemment  of  which,  in  1592,  he  drew  up  the  orders,  statutes, 
and  rules.  The  head-master  is  directed  to  be  "  on  no  account,  below  the  degree, 
of  Master  of  Arts;**  or  the  Usher  "under  that  of  a  Bachelor  of  Arts.?  Thegr 
are  always  to  be  "single  men,  unmarried.**  The  stipenda  of  the  masters  are 
settled ;  the  forms  specified ;  the  books  and  exercises  for  each  form  marked  out ; 
the  mode  of  correction  described ;  the  hours  of  attending  school,  the  yacations 
and  play-days  appointed ;  and  the  scholars*  amusements  directed  to  be  confined 
to  "  driying  a  top,  tossing  a  hand-ball,  running  and  shooting;**  and  for  the  laafe 
mentioned  diyersion  all  parents  were  required  to  furnish  their  children  with 
"bow-strings,  shafts,  and  bracers  to  exercise  shooting.**  In  addition  to  schoUrs 
to  be  educated  freely,  the  schoolmaster  is  to  receiye  the  children  of  parishion-, 
ers,  as  well  as  "foreigners;**  fr^m  the  latter  "he  may  take  such  stipends  and 
wages  as  he  can  get,  except  that  they  be  of  the  kindred  of  John  Lyon  the 
founder.**  The  sum  of  20/.  was  allotted  for  four  exhibitions — two  in  GonyiUe 
and  Caius  College,  Cambridge;  the  others  in  any  college  at  Oxford^ which 
scholarsh^M  haye  been  increased.  The  reyenues  of  the  School  estates  which 
Lyon  left,  are  now  yery  considerable;  so  that  one  portion  of  the  property,  which- 
70  years  ago  produced  only  lOOiL  a  year,  now  returns  4000/. 

The  school  was  bnilt  about  three  years  after  Lyon*s  decease:*  the  school  room, 

*  John  Lyon  it  buried  in  Harrow  Church :  the  brass  of  his  tomb  states, "  who  hath 
fimnded  a  free  gnunraar-«ehool  in  this  parish  to  haye  continuance  for  eyer;  and  for 
miiintenance  thereof,  and  for  releyfle  of  the  poore,  and  of  some  poore  schoHars  In  the 
uniyortltyes,  repairing  of  hl^hwaves  and  other  fi[ood  and  charitable  uses,  hath  made 
conrevRnee  of  lands  of  ji;ood  value  to  a  corporation  granted  for  that  purpose.  Prnvse 
be  to  the  Author  of  all  goodness,  who  makes  us  myndftil  to  follow  his  good  example.*' 
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Mj  feet  in  length,  has  Iwrge,  equare,  heary-fWuned  windows,  and  is  partly  wain- 
scoted with  oak,  whicli  is  oorered  with  the  carred  nataes  of  many  generations 
of  Harrovians.  The  plastered  walls  above  the  wainscot  were  formerly  filled 
with  names  and  dates,  bnt  they  have  been  obliterated  with  whitewash.  Boards 
have  since  been  put  vp  on  which  the  names  are  neatly  carved,  in  regular  order 
and  of  upiform  size. 

Among  these  inscriptions  are  the  names  of  Parr;  Sheridan,  (only  the  mitials 
B.  B.  a);  W.  Jones,  (Sir  William);  Bennett,  (Bishop  of  Cloyne);  Ryder,  (Bish- 
op of  Lichfield  and  Coventry);  Murray,  (Bishop  of  Rochester);  Dymock,  (the 
Champion);  Ryder,  (Lord  Harrowby);  Temple,  (Lord  Palmerston);  Lord  Byron; 
and  Feel,  (Sir  Robert);  between  the  two  last  letters  of  the  ktter  name  is  the 
name  of  Perceval,  as  cut  by  the  lamented  statesman. 

Above  the  school  room  is  the  Monitors*  library.  Here  is  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
Parr;  a  portrait  and  bust  of  Lord  Byron,  and  a  sword  worn  by  him  when  in 
Greece;  and  a  superb  fancy  archery  dress,  worn  on  the  day  of  shooting  for  the 
alver  arrow,  about  the  year  1766.  Here,  also,  is  a  quarto  volume  of  '*  Speech 
BiUs.**  Kear  the  School  is  the  Speech  Room,  buUt  by  old  Harrovians:  the  win- 
dows are  filled  with  painted  glass,  and  here  is  a  painting  of  Cicero  pleading 
against  Catiline,  painted  by  Gavin  Hamilton.  There  is  a  Chapel  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  scholars  only;  to  which  was  added,  in  1856,  a  ** Memorial 
Chapel,"  in  honor  of  those  officers  who  fell  in  the  Crimean  war,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Harrow  School*  The  head-master^s  house  is  in  the  street  of  Har- 
row, and  with  the  school  buildings  and  chapel,  is  in  the  Elizabethan  style.  The 
deirace  of  the  school  is  a  fion,  rampant,  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  founder, 
and  a  rebus  of  his  name  (motto,  8tet  Fortuna  Damtu^)  to  which  have  been  added 
two  crossed  arrows,  denoting  the  ancient  practice  of  archery  enjoined  by  Lyon ; 
and  on  the  Anniversary,  six  or  twelve  boys  shot  for  a  ^ver  arrow,  the  competi- 
tors wearing  fancy  dresses  of  spangled  satin.  The  last  arrow  was  contended 
for  in  1771 :  the  butts  were  set  up  on  a  picturesque  spot,  **  worthy  of  a  Roman 
amphitheatre,"  at  the  entrance  to  the  village. 

Beyond  the  court-yard  are  courts  for  racket,  a  favorite  game  at  Harrow. 
There  is  likewise  a  cricket-ground,  and  a  bathing-place,  formerly  known  as  "  the 
Duck  Puddle." 

The  scholars,  chiefly  the  sons  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  number  about  400. 

Among  the  eminent  Harrovians  are  William  Baxter,  the  antiquary  and  philol- 
ogist; John  Dennis,  the  poet  and  critic;  Bruce,  the  traveller  in  Abyssinia;  Sir 
William  Jones,  the  Oriental  scholar;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr;  the  heroic  Lord  Rod- 
ney; Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan;  Viscount  PalMerston ;  the  Marquis  Wellesley ; 
Mr.  Malthus,  the  political  economist;  Spencer  Perceval ;  Earl  Spencer,  who  col- 
lected the  magnificent  library  at  Althorp;  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  W.  B.  Proc- 
tor, (Barry  Cornwall,)  the  poet;  Lord  Elgin,  who  collected  the  "Marbles"  from 
the  Parthenon ;  Lord  Chancellor  Cottenham ;  the  Eari  of  Shaftesbury ;  and  Lord 
Byron  and  ffir  Robert  Peel,  both  bom  in  the  same  year,  1788. 

Over  the  tomb  is  a  marble  monument  erected  by  Old  Harrovians  in  1818;  the  Latin 
inscription  written  b^  Dr.  Parr:  above,  the  sculptor,  Flaxman,  has  represented  a 
master  and  three  pupils,  said  to  be  Dr.  Butler,  the  then  head-master,  and  the  three 
Percevals,  the  sons  of  the  Minister. 

*  In  the  Chapel,  the  Church,  aud  the  School,  there  is  no  distinction  of  seats  for  the 
sons  of  noblemen.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Rufus  King,  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor, sent  his  sons  to  Harrow,  as  the  only  school  where  no  dlstioction  was  shown  to 
rank.^AmA*s  Earndbook. 


IIY.   THE  SCHOOL  AND  TEACHER  IN  UTERATDRE. 


THOMAS  GRAY.     1716— im. 


Thomas  Gray,  of  all  EDgliah  poets  the  most  finished  artist,  was 
bora  in  London,  in  1716,  and  was  the  only  one  of  twelve  children 
who  survived  the  period  of  infifincy.  His  father  was  a  monej-acrive- 
ner,  and  of  harsh  and  violent  disposition,  whose  wife  was  forced  to 
separate  from  him ;  and  to  the  exertions  of  this  excellent  woman,  as 
partner  with  her  sister  in  a  millinery  business,  the  poet  owed  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  learned  education,  toward  which  his  fiither  had  refused 
all  assistance.  He  was  sent  to  be  educated  at  Eton,  where  a  mater- 
nal uncle,  named  Antrobus,  was  one  of  the  assistant-masters.  He 
remained  here  six  years,  and  made  himself  a  good  classic ;  he  was  an 
intimate  associate  of  the  accomplished  Richard  West,  this  being  one 
of  the  most  interesting  school-friendships  on  record.  West  went  to 
Oxford,  whence  he  thus  wrote  to  Gray : — 

*'  Tott  use  me  very  onieU/ :  you  have  sent  me  bat  one  letter  since  I  have  been 
at  Oxford,  and  that  too  agreeable  not  to  make  me  sensible  how  great  my  loss  is 
in  not  having  more.  Next  to  seeing  you  is  the  pleasure  of  seeing  your  hand- 
writing ;  next  to  hearing  yon  is  the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  you.  Really  and 
sincerely,  I  wonder  at  you,  that  you  thought  it  not  worth  while  to  answer  my 
last  letter.  I  hope  this  will  have  better  sucoess  in  behalf  of  your  quondam 
school-fellow;  in  behalf  of  one  who  has  walked  hand  in  band  with  you,  like  the 
two  children  in  the  wood, 

Thro*  many  a  flow*ry  path  nnd  shelly  grot, 
Where  learning  lulPed  her  in  her  private  maze. 

The  very  thought,  you  see,  tips  my  pen  with  poetry,  and  brings  Eton  to  my 
view." 

Another  of  Gray's  associates  at  Eton  was  Horace  Walpole ;  they 
removed  together  to  Cambridge ;  Gray  resided  at  Peterhouse  from 
1785  to  1*738,  when  he  left  without  a  degree.  The  spirit  of  Jacobit- 
ism  and  its  concomitant  hard-drinking,  which  then  prevailed  at  Cam- 
bridge, ill-suited  the  taste  of  Gray ;  nor  did  the  uncommon  proficien- 
ej  he  had  made  at  Eton  hold  first  rank,  for  he  complains  of  college 
impertinences,  and  the  endurance  of  lectures,  daily  and  hourly.  **  Must 
I  pore  into  metaphysics?**  asks  Gray.  ^*Alas,  I  can  not  see  in  the 
dark ;  nature  has  not  furnished  me  with  the  optics  of  a  cat  Most  I 
pore  upon  mathematics?  Alas,  I  can  not  see  in  too  much  light;  I  am 
no  eagle.    It  is  very  possible  that  two  and  two  make  four,  but  I  would 
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not  give  four  fiutbiDgs  to  demonstrate  this  ever  so  clearly ;  and  if 
these  be  the  profits  of  life,  give  me  the  amusements  of  it"  Yet 
Gray  subseqaently  mach  regretted  that  he  had  never  aj>plied  his  mind 
to  the  study  of  mathematics ;  and  once,  rather  late  in  life,  had  an 
intention  to  undertake  it.  His  time  at  Cambridge  was  devoted  to 
classics,  modern  languages,  and  poetry ;  and  a  few  Latin  poems  and 
English  translations  were  made  by  him  at  this  period.  In  **  the 
agonies  of  leaving  college,^'  he  complains  of  ^  the  dust,  the  old  boxes, 
the  bedsteads,  and  tutors,**  that  were  about  his  ears.  ^I  am  coming 
away,**  he  says,  "^  all  so  &st,  and  leaving  behind  me,  without  the  leant 
remorse,  all  the  beauties  of  Stourbridge  Fair.  Its  white  bears  may 
roar,  its  apes  may  wring  their  hands,  and  crocodiles  cry  thdr  eyes 
out,  all's  one  for  that ;  I  shall  not  once  vbit  them,  nor  so  much  as 
take  my  leave." 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  West,  he  says :  ^'  I  team  Italian  like  any  dragoi^ 
and  in  two  months  am  got  through  the  16th  Book  of  Tasso,  whom  I 
hold  in  great  admiration ;  I  want  yon  to  learn  too,  that  I  may  know^ 
your  opinion  of  him ;  nothing  can  be  easier  than  that  language  to 
any  one  who  knows  Latin  and  French  already,  and  there  are  few  so 
copious  and  expressive." 

In  1739,  Gray  accompanied  Horace  Walpole  on  a  tour  through- 
France  and  Italy ;  but,  as  they  could  not  agree.  Gray  being,  as  Wal- 
pole has  it,  "too  serious  a  companion,"  the  former  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1*741.  He  next  went  to  Cambridge,  to  take  his  degree  in 
Civil  Law.  He  now  devoted  himself  to  the  classics,  and  at  the  same 
time  cultivated  his  muse.  At  Cambridge  he  was  considered  an 
unduly  fastidious  man,  and  the  practical  jokes  and  "incivilities'* 
played  off  upon  him  by  his  fellow-inmates  at  Peterhouse — one  of 
which  was  a  false  alarm  of  fire,  through  which  he  descended  firom 
his  window  to  the  ground  by  a  rope — was  the  cause  of  his  migrating 
to  Pembroke  Hall.  He  subsequently  obtained  the  professorship  of 
Modem  History  in  the  Universityr  He  usually  passed  the  summer 
with  his  mother^  at  Stoke,  near  Eton,  in  which  picturesque  locality  he 
Isomposed  his  two  most  celebrated  poems — the  Ode  on  a  Distant  Pros* 
pect  of  Eton  College,  and  his  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard. 

Gray  continued  to  reside  at  Cambridge,  and  prosecuted  his  studies 
in  natural  history,  as  well  as  in  almost  every  department  of  learning, 
until  1771,  when  he  died,  and  was  buried,  according  to  his  desire,  by 
the  side  of  his  mother,  at  Stoke. 

There  Bcattered  oft,  the  oarlioBt  of  the  year, 
By  hands  nnseen,  are  showers  of  violets  found. 

The  IHtle  red-Mrd  builds  and  warbles  there, 
And  tally  foot-steps  lightly  print  the  ground. 
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Tb  distant  spires,  ye  antiqae  towers, 

That  crown  the  wat*iy  glade. 
Where  grateftil  science  still  adores 

Her  Henry's  holy  shade ;    • 
And  ye,  that  from  the  stately  brow 
Of  Windsor's  heights  th'  expanse  below 
•  Of  grove,  of  lawn,  of  mead  survey, 

Whoee  turf,  whose  shsde,  whose  flowers  among 

Wanders  the  hoary  Thames  along 
His  silver  winding  way  I 

Ah  happy  hills  I  sh  pleasing  shade  1 

Ah  fields  beloved  in  vain. 
Whore  once  my  careless  childhood  stray' d 

A  stranger  yet  to  pain  I 
I  feel  the  gales  that  from  ye  blow 
A  momentary  bliss  bestow. 
As  waving  fresh  their  gladsome  wing, 

My  weary  soul  they  seem  to  sooth, 

And,  redolent  of  joy  and  youth. 
To  breathe  a  second  spring. 

Say,  Father  Thames,  for  thou  hast  seen 

Full  many  a  sprightly  race 
Disporting  on  thy  margent  green 

The  paths  of  pleasure  trace, 
Who  foremost  now  delight  to  cleave 
With  pliant  arm  thy  glassy  wave  f 
The  captive  linnet  which  enthrall  ff 

What  idle  progeny  succeed 

To  chase  the  rolling  circle's  speed, 
Or  uige  the  flying  ball  ? 

While  some  on  earnest  business  bent 

Their  murmuring  labors  ply 
'Gainst  graver  hours,  that  bring  constraint 

To  sweeten  liberty : 
Some  bold  adventurers  disdain 
The  limito  of  their  little  reign, 
And  unknown  regions  dare  descry : 

Still  as  they  run  they  look  behind, 

They  hear  a  voice  in  every  wind, 
And  snatch  a  fearftil  joy. 

Gay  hope  is  theirs,  by  fancy  fed, 

Less  pleasing  when  possest ; 
The  tear  forgot  as  soon  as  shed, 

The  sunshine  of  the  breast: 
Theirs  buxom  health  of  rosy  hue. 
Wild  wit,  invention  ever-new, 
And  lively  cheer  of  vigor  born ; 

The  thoughtless  day,  the  easy  night, 

The  spirits  pure,  the  slumbers  light, 
That  fly  th'  approach  of  mom. 
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AImI  rogardleM  of  ih<»r  doom, 

The  little  victims  play  t 
No  MiiM  have  they  of  ills  to  oome, 

Nor  eare  beyond  to-day : 
Yet  eeo  how  iJl  aroimd  *em  wait 
The  Miniflten  of  human  fiite, 
And  black  Misfortane's  baleful  train  I 

Ah,  show  them  where  in  ambuah  stand 

To  seise  their  prey  the  maith'roos  band  I 
Ah,  tell  them  they  are  men  I 

These  shall  the  fuiy  Passions  tear, 

The  vnlturos  of  the  mind, 
Disdainftil  Anger,  pallid  Fear, 

And  Shame  that  scnlks  behind ; 
Or  pining  Love  shall  waste  their  yonth, 
Or  Jealousy  with  mnkUng  tooth, 
Tliat  inly  knaws  the  secret  heart, 
And  Envy  wan,  and  faded  Care, 
Grim-visagcd  comfortless  Dcspur, 
And  Sorrow's  pierdng  dart. 

Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 

Then  wlurl  the  wretch  fit>m  high, 
To  bitter  Scorn  a  sacrifloe, 

And  grinning  Infamy. 
The  stings  of  Falsehood,  those  shall  try, 
And  hard  unkindness'  alter'd  eye, 
That  mocks  the  tear  it  forced  to  flow ; 
And  keen  Remorse  with  blood  defiled, 
And  moody  Madness  laughing  wild 
Amid  severest  woe. 

Lo,  in  the  vale  of  years  beneath 

A  griesly  troop  are  seen. 
The  painful  family  of  Death, 

More  hideous  than  their  Queen : 
This  racks  the  joints,  this  fires  the  veins, 
That  every  laboring  sinew  stnuns, 
Those  in  the  deeper  vitals  rage : 

Lo,  Poverty,  to  fill  the  band. 

That  numbs  the  soul  with  icy  hand, 
And  slow-consuming  Age. 

To  each  his  suff'rings :  all  are  men, 

CondemnM  alike  to  groan ; 
The  tender  for  another's  pain, 

Th'  unfeeling  for  his  own. 
Yet  ah  I  why  should  they  know  their  fatef 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 
And  happiness  too  swiftly  flies. 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 

No  more ;  where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
>Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 
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A  rsACHBirr. 
As  sickly  plants  betray  a  niggard  earth, 
Whose  barren  boeom  starres  her  gen'rous  birth. 
Nor  genial  warmth,  nor  genial  jnice  retains 
Their  roots  to  feed,  and  fill  their  rerdant  reins ; 
And  as  in  climes,  where  Winter  holds  his  reign, 
Hm  soil,  though  fertile,  will  not  teem  in  rain. 
Forbids  her  gems  to  swell,  her  shades  to  rise. 
Nor  trusts  her  blossoms  to  the  churlish  skies : 
So  draw  mankind  in  rain  the  rital  airs, 
Unform*d,  unfriended,  by  those  kindly  cares, 
That  health  and  rigour  to  the  soul  impart. 
Spread  the  young  thought,  and  warm  the  opening  hoait : 
So  fond  Instruction  on  the  growing  powers 
Of  nature  idly  lavishes  her  stores, 
If  equal  Justice  with  unclouded  face 
Smile  not  indulgent  on  the  rising  race, 
And  scatter  with  a  free,  though  frugal  hand 
Light  golden  showers  of  plenty  o*er  the  land : 
But  Tyranny  has  fix'd  her  empire  there. 
To  check  their  tender  hopes  with  chilling  fear. 
And  blast  the  blooming  promise  of  the  year. 

This  spacious  animated  scene  surrey, 
FYom  where  the  rolling  orb,  that  gires  the  day, 
His  sable  sons  with  nesrer  course  surrounds 
To  either  pole,  and  life*s  remotest  bounds. 
How  rude  soe*er  th*  exterior  form  we  find, 
HoweVr  opinion  tinge  the  raried  mind. 
Alike,  to  all  the  kind,  impartial  Hear'n 
The  sparks  of  truth  and  happiness  has  giT*n ; 
With  sense  to  feel,  with  memory  to  retain, 
They  follow  pleasure,  and  they  fly  from  pain ; 
Their  judgment  mends  the  plan  their  fancy  draws, 
Th*  erent  presages,  and  explores  the  cause ; 
The  ^ft  returns  of  gratitude  they  know, 
By  fraud  elude,  by  force  repel  the  foe ; 
While  mutual  wishes,  mutual  woes  endear 
The  social  smile  and  sympathetic  tear. 

Say,  then,  through  ages  by  what  fate  confined 
To  different  climes  seem  different  souls  assigned? 
Hera  measured  laws  and  philosophic  ease 
Fix,  and  improre  the  polish*d  arts  of  pesce. 
There  industry  and  gain  their  rigils  keep, 
Command  the  winds,  and  tame  th'  unwilling  deep. 
Here  force  and  hardy  deeds  of  blood  prerail ; 
There  languid  pleasure  sighs  in  erery  gale. 
Oft  o*er  the  trembling  nations  from  afar 
Has  Scythia  breathed  the  liring  cloud  of  war; 
And,  where  the  deluge  bunt,  with  sweepy  sway 
Their  arms,  their  kings,  their  gods  were  rolI*d  away. 
As  oft  hare  issued,  host  impelling  host. 
The  blue-eyed  myriads  from  the  Baltic  coast 
The  prostrate  South  to  the  destroyer  yields 
Her  boasted  tiUes  and  her  golden  fields  - 
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I^tb  grin  deKgbi  Um  brood  of  winter -view 

A  brighter  day,  and  heavens  of  azure  hue, 

Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  the  breathing  rose, 

And  quaff'  the  pendent  vinUge  an  it  grows. 

Proud  of  the  yoke,  and  pliant  to  the  rod, 

Why  yet  does  Asia  dread  a  monarch's  nod, 

While  European  freedom  still  withstands 

Th*  encroaching  tide,  that  drowns  her  lessening  lands ; 

And  sees  far  oflf  with  an  indignant  groan 

Her  native  plains,  and  empires  once  her  own. 

Can  opener  skies  and  sons  of  fiercer  flame 

O'erpower  the  fire  that  animates  our  frame ; 

As  lamps,  that  shed  at  eve  a  cheerful  ray. 

Fade  and  expire  beneath  the  eye  of  day  ? 

Need  we  the  influence  of  the  northern  star 

To  string  our  nerves  and  steel  our  hearts  to  war? 

And,  where  the  face  of  nature  laughs  around. 

Most  sick'ning  virtue  fly  the  uinted  ground  ? 

Unmanly  thought!  what  seasons  can  control, 

What  fancied  sone  can  circumscribe  the  soul. 

Who,  conscious  of  the  source  from  whence  she  springs. 

By  reason's  light,  on  resolution's  wings, 

Spite  of  her  frail  companion,  dauntless  goes 

O'er  Lybia's  deserts  and  through  Zembla's  snows? 

She  bids  each  slumb'ring  energy  awake, 

Another  touch,  another  temper  take. 

Suspends  th'  inferior  laws,  that  rule  our  clay : 

The  stubborn  elements  confess  her  swsy ; 

Their  little  wants,  their  low  desires,  refine, 

And  raise  the  mortal  to  a  height  divine. 

Not  but  the  human  fabric  from  the  birth 
Imbibes  a  flavour  of  its  parent  earth. 
As  various  tracts  enforce  a  various  toil. 
The  manners  spesk  the  idiom  of  their  soil. 
An  iron  race  the  mounlain-cliffs  maintain, 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain :  % 

For  where  unwearied  sinews  roust  he  found 
With  sidetlong  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground, 
To  turn  the  torrent's  swifl-descending  flood, 
To  brave  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood. 
What  wonder,  if  to  patient  valour  train'd 
They  guard  with  spirit,  what  by  strength  they  gainM  f 
And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see, 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow) 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ? 
What  wonder,  in  the  sultry  climes,  that  spread, 
Where  Nile  redundant  o'er  his  summer-bed 
From  his  broad  bosom  life  and  verdure  flings. 
And  broods  o'er  Egypt  with  his  wat*ry  wings, 
If  with  advent'rous  oar  and  ready  sail 
The  dusky  people  drive  before  the  gale ; 
Or  on  frail  floats  to  neighb'ring  cities  ride. 
That  rise  and  glitter  o^er  the  ambient  tide. 
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XV.  NATHAN  GUILFORD. 

Vr  WILLIAlf  T.  OOOQESnALU 
(Qbio  8tat«  Libnrian.) 


Nathan  Ouilitobd,  the  leader  of  the  moveraeDt  by  which  the  first, 
liberal  school-law  for  Ohio  was  secured,  was  the  son  of  a  physician, 
and  was  bom  in  Speoeer  township,  W^orcester  county,  Massadiusetts, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  of  July,  1786.  In  his  boyhood  he  worked 
steadily  on  his  Aidier^s  farm,  during  the  spring  and  summer  months, 
and  attended  a  district  school  in  the  &11  and  winter,  of  each  year* 
\  marked  disposition  for  reading  and  study  led  his  father  to  determ- 
me  that  he  should  have  a  liberal  education.  Nathan  was  accordingly 
sent  to  a  classical  school,  at  Leicester,  where  he  fitted  himself  for  col- 
lege. He  entered  Tale  College  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age* 
in  1808,  and  graduated  with  a  respectable  position  in  the  class  of 
1812.  He  was  not  distinguished  for  any  special  aptitude  or  powen, 
but  was  regarded  as  a  young  man  of  good  habits  and  fair  talent,  wha 
would  devote  healthful  energies,  of  mind  and  body,  to  some  good  work. 

For  a  few  months  Mr.  Guilford  conducted  a  classical  school  at  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts.  He  then  determined  to  make  the  practice  of 
law  his  business,  and  entered  at  once  upon  the  study  of  his  profession. 
When  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  looking  toward  what  was 
then  the  goal  of  many  an  earnest  ambition,  he  emigrated  to  the  West, 
and  settled  In  Kentucky,  with  the  probable  intention  of  entering  act- 
ively into  political  life ;  but  opportunity  did  not  occur,  or  his  inten- 
tions changed,  and  in  1816  he  removed  to  Cincinnati.  There  Mr. 
Guilford  opened  a  law-office ;  but  he  soon  engaged  also  in  other  pur* 
suits.  Following  those  inclinations  which  led  the  friends  of  his  youth 
to  trust  that  he  would  distinguish  himself  by  useful  identification  with 
some  enterprise  for  public  welfiire,  he  became  known  as  a  lealous  ad- 
vocate of  A  liberal  system  of  common  schools.  As  fast  as  his  ac- 
quaintance extended,  he  impressed  his  views  of  what  ought  to  be. 
done  for  popular  education  in  Ohio  upon  his  friends,  and  he  opened 
an  extensive  comsspondence  with  gentlemen  of  influence  in  the  mid* 
die  and  northern  portions  of  the  state. 

Having  once  fiurly  decided  that  his  plana  ought  to  be  aoeeptedi  he 
1^  not  disposed  to  give  up  their  advo^cy  bcicause  he.  found  but  a . 
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few  willlDg  listeners.  Opposition  and  indifference  alike  urged  him  to 
closer  tbought  and  more  active  efforts.  The  laws  then  existing  were  in- 
competent for,  and  the  people  gen^^tdly  were  opposed  to,  any  thing  like 
an  active  movement  toward  the  establishment. of  an  efficient  system 
of  free  schools.  Not  satisfied  with  the  slow  progress  his  conversation 
and  his  correspondence  made,  Mr.  Guilford  conceived  the  idea  of  se- 
curing the  attention  .of  the  people  by  means  of  an  almanac.  ^Sol- 
onum  Thrifty's  Almanac  "  was  immediately  issued.  It  contained  the 
calendar,  the  ^  weather,''  and  the  astronomical  changes,  duly  set  down 
and  certified  to ;  but  in  addition  to  these,  and  to  paragraphs  of  direct 
service  to  the  husbandman,  it  had,  on  every  page,  something  about 
free  education — the  value  of  common  schools — the  importance  of  gen- 
eral intelligence.  It  was  a  good  almanac,  and  for  seven  years  had  an 
extensive  circulation. 

•  Meantime  Mr.  Guilford  had  opened  a  book-store  in  Cincinnati,  and 
had  become  a  publisher  of  other  works  as  well  as  ^Solomon  Thrift^t 
Almanac."  Wherever  an  opportunity  offered,  or  could  appropriately 
be  taken,  those  works  contained  good  words  for  (ree  schools. 

In  the  year  1820,  Mr.  Guilford  was  in  correspondence  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  influential  men  who  sympathized  with,  and  were 
proud  to  act  for,  the  movement  to  which  he  had  been  calling*  public 
attention.  The  first  general  school-law  for  Ohio,  authorizing  directors, 
committees,  and  clerks,  with  power  to  assess  local  taxes,  build  school- 
houses,  and  employ  teachers,  was  passed  by  the  legblature  of  1820- 
21.  The  next  year  a  committee,  of  which  Caleb  Atwater  was  chair- 
man, recommended  the  appointment  of  seven  commissions,  to  devis^ 
and  report  an  efficient  system  of  common  schools.  That  committee 
was  authorized ;  and  Governor  Allen  Trimble  appointed  Caleb  At- 
water, Rev.  John  Collins,  Rev.  James  Hoge,  Nathan  Guilford,  Ephraim 
Cutler,  Joeiah  Barber,  and  James  Bell.  Atwater,  Collins,  and  Hoge 
agreed  upon  a  report,  and  presented  it  to  the  legislature  of  1823-24. 
U  recommended  a  school  system  based  upon  the  one  then  existing  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  making  no  provision  for  a  general  fund,  other 
than  that  which  might  arise  from  the  sale  and  lease  of  school-lands. 

Nathan  Guilford  openly  refused  to  co-operate  with  the  committee. 
He  said  their  plans  were  inadequate.  In  order  that  his  position  might 
be  understood  and  widely  made  known,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
committee,  and  a  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  which  he 
advocated  with  zeal  and  force  the  assessment  of  a  general  county 
tax,  ad  valorem.  That  was  the  first  public  appeal  in  Ohio  for  a  legis- 
lative enactment  requiring  general  taxation  for  school  purposes.  Mr. 
Guilford's  memorial  was  printed,  by  order  of  the  legislature,  with  the 
report  of  the  committee.    Its  propodtiona  were  strenuously  opposed 
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by  a  majoritj  of  the  legislators,  and  the  school-law  of  1821  was  Dot 
amended. 

But  Mr.  Gailford,  and  the  few  who  were  willing  to  act  with  hiin, 
were  not  discouraged.  They  appealed  from  the  legislature  to  thf^ 
people.  Mr.  Guilford  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  state 
senate,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority.  When  the  legisla- 
ture organized,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  school  compiittec^ 
He  had  prepared  an  elaborate  report,  arguing  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  and  urging  his  plans  as  not  only  practicable  but  as  eco- 
nomical ;  and  to  that  report  he  added  a  bill,  which  required  a  tax  of 
one  half-mill,  to  be  levied  by  county  commissioners,  made  township 
clerks  and  county  auditors  school  officers,  and  provided  for  school 
examiners. 

This  report  and  bill  were  the  subjects  of  animated  discussion.  Mn 
Guilford  did  not  content  himself  with  public  defense ;  but  he  devoted 
all  the  hours  he  could  spare  from  other  duties  in  explaining  his  bill 
privately  to  members  of  the  legislature^^and  to  influential  men  at  the 
capital.  When  the  final  vote  was  taken  in  the  senate,  it  was  an^ 
nounced  that  the  bill  had  passed,  without  amendment,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-eight  to  eight 

Immediately  Mr.  Guilford,  most  actively  assisted  by  Ephraim  Cnt^ 
ler,  of  Washington  county,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  preparation  o£ 
the  house  of  representatives  for  proper  attention  to  the  school-bill. 

Various  amendments  were  offered  when  the  bill  was  reported  to 
the  house;  but  so  decidedly  had  all,  who  were  willing  to  take  a  step 
forward  in  school  legislation,  been  impressed  that  what  Mr.  Guilford 
had  prepared  was  wise  and  practicable,  that  his  bill  was  passed,  with- 
out the  change  of  a  word,  by  a  vote  of  forty-six  ayes  to  twenty-four 
nays — twenty-two  majority. 

Mr.  Guilford  returned  to  his  constituents,  in  Hamilton  county, 
determined  that,  whatever  reception  the  law  might  have  in  other 
portions  of  the  state,  it  should  not  ful  to  be  useful  in  Cincinnati. 

Public  schools  did  not  exist  in  Cincinnati  in  1825.  Private 
schools  were  numerous.  The  public  money  was  not  sufficient  to  ke^ 
open  the  schools  more  than  six  weeks  in  a  year,  and,  to  make  up  the 
defidts  in  the  expenses  of  a  term,  rate-bills  were  assessed  on  all  wh€^ 
sent  pupils.  The  law  of  1824-25,  in  a  considerable  degr^,  relieved 
the  embarrassments  of  those  who  were  laboring  for  the  establishment 
of  free  schools,  but  it  did  not  afford  an  income  half  sufficient  Mr. 
Guilford,  taking  counsel  with  wise  friends,  devoted  himself  to  the 
then  unpromising  labor  of  making  city  free  schools  popular  and  effir 
cient  In  1827,  he  called  a  public  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discuss* 
ing  the  school  wants  of  the  city,  and  devising  ways  and  means  by 
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which  thej  might  be  provided  for.  Five  gentlemeD  attended  the 
'jBeeting.  Ihej  were  all  disoonraged  but  Nathan  Qailford.  He  was 
.jesolved  that  the  few  present  should  not  shrink  from  service,  and  at 
%k  suggestion  the  meeting  was  organized.  Mr.  Guilford  then  moved 
that  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  report  at  am.  adjourned  meeting. 
The  motion  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Guilford  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
wport  When  the  time  set  for  the  adjourned  meeting  arrived,  three 
gentlemen  assembled  at  the  council-chamber — the  president,  the  sec- 
retary, and  Mr.  Guilford.  The  expected  report  was  ready.  It  recom- 
Blended  a  special  law  for  Cincinnati ;  set  forth  what  ought  to  be  its 
leading  features ;  and  forcibly  argued  the  growing  necessity  for  free 
sdiools  for  all  the  children  of  the  city.  The  report  was  unanimouslf 
adopted.  It  was  then  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  meeting,  and  a 
petition,  praying  that  the  general  assembly  would  give  it  respectful 
attention,  was  industriously  circulated.-  Robert  T.  Lytic  and  Elijah 
Hay  ward  then  represented  Hamilton  county  in  the  general  assembly. 
When  they  received  the  report,  its  suggestions  were  prayed  for  by  a 
large  number  of  the  most  influential  of  their  constituents.  A  bill 
was  immediately  presented  by  Mr.  Lytic ;  and,  without  formidable  op- 
position, became  a  law.  It  authorized  the  city  council  to  levy  a  tax, 
and  provided  for  local  school-directors.  Tlie  law  read,  however,  '^the 
eity  council  may  tax."  An  indignation  meeting  was  held,  in  which 
the  legislators  for  Hamilton  county  were  severely  condemned  *'for  in- 
ereasing  the  burden  of  taxation.**  Several^  large  property-holders  op- 
posed the  execution  of  the  law  with  bitterness ;  and,  for  one  year,  the 
dty  council  took  no  action  respecting  it 

Nathan  Guilford  then  announced  himself  as  a  candidate  for  election 
in  the  dty  council.  Other  candidates  ''came  out  on  the  ^hool  ques- 
tion,'* and  an  exciting  canvass  was  the  result  The  friends  of  common 
school  progress  triumphed. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  new  council,  Nathan  Guilford  proposed 
a  tax  of  one  per  cent  This  proposition  was  met  with  scorn ;  but  Mr. 
Guilford  calmly  presented  the  reasons  why,  in  his  judgment,  such  a 
tax  was  required,  and  the  levy  was  ordered.  By  that  tax  common 
sdiools  were  supported  one  year.  When  it  was  understood  that  free 
sdiools  would  be  regularly  open,  a  new  difficulty  met  the  school 
officers.  There  were  no  school-houses.  The  schools  had  to  be  kept 
in  the  basements  of  churches,  and  in  dilapidated  tenements,  which 
could  be  rented  cheap.  Mr.  Guilford  brought  an  ordinance  before 
eonncil,  proposing  a  loan  of  $40,000,  to  be  obtained  on  bonds  run- 
sing  twenty  years,  bearing  interest,  to  meet  which  a  tax  of  one  mill 
was  suggested.  This  measure  was  adopted,  after  fair  discuMsion,  dur- 
ing which  amendments,  designed  to  divide  the  school-men,  were 


frequ^ntlj  offered.  The  moDey  was  obtuned  in  PhUadelpbia,  mmI 
the  first  school-honfie  site  was  purchased.  It  was  on  Race  strMt, 
near  Front  A  substantial  bnilding  was  immediately  erected,  and 
free  schools  were  then  fairly  established  in  Cincinnati.  Bnt  the  peo- 
ple did  not  yet  take  general  interest  in  their  prosperity.  Mr.  Guilfoid 
felt  the  necessity  of  directing  pnblic  attention  to  the  free  school  move* 
ment ;  and,  upon  consultation  with  a  few  ciUzens,  determined  that  a 
procession  of  the.  school-chUdreUf  with  music  and  banners,  shooM 
march  through  the  principal  streets.  He  suggested  this  idea  to  the 
teachers.  Without  exception  they  declined  to  participate,  alledging 
that  such  a  demonstration  would  signally  fail  of  the  object  desiiedt 
and  that  all  who  took  part  in  it  would  be  severely  ridiculed.  Mr. 
Guilford,  however,  went  quietly  on  with  his  preparations ;  and  wheo 
he  declared  that  the  demonstration  would,  at  all  hazards,  be  made^ 
the  teachers  reconsidered  their  resolution  and  informed  him  that  they 
would  co-operate.  Mr.  Guilford  then  applied  to  council  for  a  smaU 
appropriation,  to  purchase  banners  and  provide  music  His  applica- 
tion was  rejected.  He  ordered  banners  at  his  own  expense,  engaged: 
a  band  of  music,  and  employed  all  the  sextons  of  the  city  to  ring  the 
bells  of  the  churches  which  they  attended,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  mom* 
ing  of  the  day  appointed  for  the  demonstration. 

The  heavens  were  propitious.  Many  children,  who  had  been  in- 
structed to  appear  in  their  beat  clothes,  and  who  anticipated  a  happy 
holiday,  looked  up  gladly  to  the  clear  sky  when  they  arose,  on  th# 
morning  set  apart  for  the  first  common  school  celebration  in  Gincin* 
nati.  At  ten  o'clock  the  church-bells  began  to  ring — groups  of  school- 
children then  crowded  the  sidewalks,  on  their  way  to  Broadway,  where 
the  procession  was  to  be  formed.  There  they  were  met  by  a  band 
of  music ;  each  school  was  presented  with  a  banner,  on  which  was  an 
appropriate  motto ;  and  all  were  marched  in  line  to  Fourth  street,  Na- 
than Guilford  and  Calvin  Fletcher  leading  the  procession.  The  scen# 
was  novel.  The  ringing  of  the  church-bells — the  hurrying  ailong  the 
streets  of  hundreds  of  well-dressed  children-<-the  lively  strains  die* 
coursed  by  the  band — all  had  contributed  to  awaken  the  people  of 
the  city  to  a  clear  sense  of  the  fact  that  an  unusual  demonstration 
was  to  be  made,  and  Fourth  street  was  crowded  with  curious,  expect* 
ant  people.  The  procession  marched  to  the  comer  of  Fourth  and 
Main  streets,  where  the  children  were  conducted  into  the  Presbyterian 
church,  (the  first  edifice  for  religious  services  erected  in  Cincinnati.) 
Every  portion  of  the  large  assembly-room  was  immediately  crowded* 
Rev.  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  the  pastor,  invoked  the  blessing  of  God  upon 
the  children  assembled,  and  upon  the  cause,  to  promote  which  they 
had  been  gathered  together.    Addresses  were  delivered  by  Mr.  GuU- 
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^'ford  and  by  Rer.  Mr.  BobinsoD — ^the  band  played  fteveral  lively 
-tones — the  childreD  were  delighted — and  ail  the  people  were  given 
ifit  occasion  to  talk  about  the  common  schools.  The  newspapers  of 
•the  city  all  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  demonstration  and  its  effect ; 
and  from  that  day  dates  the  interest  in  popular  education  which  has 
made  Cincinnati  distinguished  among  the  cities  of  our  country  for 
liberal  and  thorough  free  schools.* 

Having  secured  good  feeling  for  the  schools,  Mr.  Guilford  next  gave 
his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  text-books.  He  propai-ed  an 
*  Arithmetic,  which  was  for  many  years  almost  universally  used;  and 
he  published  a  revised  edition  of  Webster's  Spelling-book,  improv- 
ing it,  as  his  friends  have  claimed,  in  many  important  particulars, 
•which  have  since  been  recognized  in  other  spelling-books. 

Mr.  Guilford,  having  mainly  given  up  the  practice  of  the  law,  was 
engaged  in  Cincinnati,  as  a  bookseller  and  publisher,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  time  between  1825  and  1843.  He  then  started  the 
"i^atVy  Ailas^'  a  Whig  journal,  of  which  he  was  chief  editor  and 
proprietor  until  1847.  In  1849,  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the 
<i!iDcinnati  Board  of  School  Visitors  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  the 
city  schoob.  Mr.  Guilford  was  chosen.  His  health  had  become  im- 
paired, but  he  gave  the  best  energies  he  could  command  to  a  work 
which  enlisted  the  warmest  emotions  of  his  heart  He  continued  in 
office  till  1 862,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  local  magistrate. 
He  was  an  active  friend  of  the  movement  by  which  the  Hughes  High 
School,  in  1847,  and  the  Woodward,  in  1852,  were  opened,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Cincinnati  School  Board ;  and  in  numerous  other 
good  works,  of  which  we  have  not  sufficient  data  to  give  particulars, 
manifested  those  noble  characteristics  which  his  common  school  labors 
so  emphatically  evince— characteristics  which  will  associate  his  mem- 
ory, through  all  the  history  of  Ohio,  with  one  of  her  proudest  and 
9iost-to-be-cherished  institutions. 

Mr.  Guilford  died  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  December 
ISth,  1854,  lamented  as  an  invaluable  citizen,  a  philanthropist,  and 
an  exemplary  husband  and  father. 

.  Mr.  Guilford  was  a  tall,  compactly-built  man.  His  face  was 
strongly  marked,  in  his  later  years,  with  lines  which  showed  that  he 
had  been  a  severe  thinker  and  an  earnest  worker. 

*In  his  firat  report  u  niperiotendeot  of  ■choola,  (18370  Samuel  Lewii  Mid  the  oal/  free 
schoola  in  Ohio  were  lo  Cioeiooati. 
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By  Haittui  Niisia,  JSdQmtkml  OoaneUlor.. 


I.   PRIMJLRT  OB  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

Norway  has  an  area  of  about  5,750  square  miles,  whereof  about  two- 
fifths  are  unfit  for  any  sort  of  cultivation,  while  of  the  remaining  three- 
filths,  large  tracts  are  covered  with  scanty  wood,  and  scarcely  fifty  geo- 
graphical miles  are  cultivated  in  corn-fields. 

There  are  in  Norway  about  1,400,000  inhabitants.  Of  these  about 
180,000  dwell  in  the  larger  or  smaller  towns,  while  the  remaining  1,220,000 
are  spread  over  the  country  districts.  Generally,  only  one  family  dwells 
in  each  sepai^te  farm-house  or  cottage,  and  the  distances  of  these  houses 
or  cottages  from  each  other  arc,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  so  great 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  together  in  any  one  spot  a  sufScient  num- 
ber of  children  to  form  a  school.  Herein  lies  an  essential  impediment  to 
th3  satisfactory  organization  of  the  system  of  schools  in  the  country 
districts  of  Norway.  A  sort  of  coercive  or  compulsory  system,  as  regards 
the  education  of  children,  has  been  in  operation,  according  to  the  Norwe- 
gian law,  since  1780.  The  parents  and  guardians  of  every  child  are  under 
a  legal  obligation  to  instruct,  or  cause  the  child  to  be  instructed,  in  those 
elementary  branches  of  education  which  are  usually  taught  in  the  district 
schools.  Although  the  law  does  not  usually  bind  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  any  school  properly  so  called,  and  still  less  to  any  public 
school  established  by  the  state,  yet  the  result  is  the  same  as  if  it  did  so  as 
regards  the  great  majority  of  the  lower  classes,  who  are  unable  and  have 
not  time  to  instruct  their  children,  nor  means  to  pay  for  their  children's 
instruction  in  private  schools  or  by  private  teachers,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  where,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cheap  private  schools  can 
not  exist  together  with  the  public  schools.  The  time  dunng  which  chil- 
dren must  either  go  to  school  or  receive  instruction  at  home,  begins  in  the 
seventh  or  eighth  year  of  their  age,  and  ends  at  the  period  of  their  con- 
firmation, which  usually  takes  place  when  they  are  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  old.  The  number  of  children  in  the  country  districts,  who  are 
thus  under  the  conditional  obligation  of  going  to  school,  may  be  taken 
to  be  about  198,000,  of  whom  about  4,000  may  be  supposed  to  receive 
instruction  either  at  home  or  in  the  higher  public  or  private  schools.  In 
the  towns  the  number  of  such  children  is  about  25,000,  of  whom  about 
6,000  may  be  supposed  to  receive  instruction  in  private  or  in  the  higher 
public  schools.    The  number  of  the  above-named  children  attending  the 
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district  fldiools  may  thus  be  estiinated  at  ftboat  S18,000,  wlule  the  num- 
ber of  those  not  attending  the  district  schools  may  be  taken  to  be  about 
10,000. 

The  state  haTing  thns  imposed  on  parents  a  daty  which  they  would  not 
usually  be  able  to  fulfill,  unless  there  existed,  at  proper  intervals  throu^- 
out  the  country,  sdMM^  to  which  the  duldren  could  be  sent  to  obtain  the 
instruction  required  by  the  law,  it  has  also,  by  the  same  law,  imposed  on 
every  district  (in  the  country  on  every  parish)  the  duty  of  establishing  a 
sufficient  number  of  such  sdiools.  It  must  be  remarked  that  every  town 
forms  one  municipality,  and  so  does  also  every  parish  in  the  country,  a 
certain  number  of  towns  and  psririies  forming  one  higher  municipal  body, 
called  an  '*Amt**  (county),  of  which  there  are  eighteen  in  the  whole 
country.  This  duty  is,  on  account  of  the  local  peculiarities  of  the  coun- 
try above  described,  connected  with  great  diffioilties ;  and  most  places 
have  hitherto  been  forced  to  make  shift  with  very  scantily  endowed 
schools,  where  instruction  is  imparted  only  during  a  short  time  in  the 
course  of  the  yesr. 

The  schoote  in  the  country  districts  are  divided  into  stationary  or  per- 
manent, and  circuit  or  itinerating  schools.  Every  stationaiy  school  is 
attached  to  the  nearest  surrounding  district,  the  children  of  which  (as 
before  mentioned)  must  go  to  the  schod,  unless  their  parents  provide  in 
another  manner  for  their  receiving  the  instruction  prescribed  by  law. 
The  distance  which  the  children  have  to  go  to  sudi  a  school  is  usually  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  Norwegian  mile,  or  about  two  English  miles; 
sometimes,  however,  it  is  as  much  as  four  English  miles.  Every  station- 
ary school  has  its  house,  comprising  a  school-room  and  an  iqpartment  for 
the  master.  Every  master  at  a  stationary  school  has,  moreover,  besides 
his  salary  (which  on  an  average  can  be  reckoned  at  about  90  sp.  drs.*),  a 
free  lodging,  and  a  certain  portion  of  land  for  his  own  use.  The  number 
«f  stationary  schools  in  the  country  di4rict8  is  estimated  to  be  about  880, 
and  the  number  of  children  who  attend  them  about  24,000 ;  there  are 
thus,  on  an  average,  63  children  to  each  school  The  time  of  instruction 
is  from  16  to  more  than  40  weeks  in  the  year;  on  an  average  it  is  about 
30  weeks  or  180  days  in  the  year.  As  most  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  which  attend  school  on  alternate  days,  each 
pupil  has  on  an  average,  opportunity  for  receiving  instruction  90  days  in 
the  year. 

The  majority  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  country  population  attend 
the  circulating  or  itinerant  schools.  Every  parish,  which  usually  contains 
several  churches,  with  their  separate  church  districts,  is  divided  into  school 
districts.  Every  such  school  district  not  possessing  one  of  the  above 
described  stationary  schools,  is  again  subdivided  into  several  *^Boder*' 
(sections  or  circuits),  the  children  of  each  of  which  attoid  the  school 
together.  Thus,  although  the  whole  district  only  has  one  teacher,  there 
.  are  in  reality  as  many  schools  as  there  are  sections  or  circuits  in  each 

*  One  poand  sterling  U  equal  to  four  specie  dollan  and  a  half. 


dtetriot  A  dietviot  to  a  eixeakiing  idiool  consiKis  eominoDly  of  thrse 
or  fear  saetionflL  The  teacher  goes  round  ftom  one  aectaon  or  circuit  -to 
Miother,  to  keep  school  According  to  law,  the  youth  of  each  drcuii  a^ 
to  receiTe  instnictioit  during  at  least  three  months,  or^  where  this  is  not 
possihle,  daring  at  least  two  months  in  the  year;  but  the  fiu^  is,  that  in 
acme  places  the  chfldron  in  the  circuit  schools  receire  instruction  during 
iwelve  weeks,  but  on  an  ayerage  during  not  more  than  eight  weeks,  OTer  the 
whole  country.  The  school  is  not,  howerer,  kept  uninterruptedly  in  the 
same  spot  while  within  the  limits  of  the  same  circuit  It  is  the  duty  of 
•erery  fiumer  (Gaardmand)  or  small  proprietor  in  the  circuit,  each  in  his 
turn,  to  proride  a  proper  school-room  in  his  own  house,  and  to  gi?e  the 
teacher  board  and  lodging  fn  h  certain  time,  whidi  is  usoally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  the  estate^  The  teacher  usually  moves  with  the 
school  efery  week  to  a  new  housa  The  eight  weeks  in  each  year,  during 
which  the  instruction  is  usudly  given  by  these  schools  in  each  circuit,  are 
not  consecutiYe,  but  distributed  in  several  terms  at  various  times,  from 
October  to  April,  that  part  of  the  year  within  the  limits  of  which  all  the 
instruction  of  the  circuit  schools  in  most  places  begins  and  ends.  In  some 
places  the  teacher  of  the  circuit  sdiool  gives  instruction  also  daring  some 
of  the  summer  months,  having  either  a  district  consisting  of  a  greater 
number  of  circuits  than  usual,  or  to  teadi  in  each  circuit  during  a  greater 
number  of  weeks  than  the  minimum  required  by  law.  The  salaries  of  the 
ctrcoit  schoolmasters  are  very  different  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
only  12  sp.  dn.  are  given,  besides  board  and  lodging  in  school  time,  for  80 
we^'  teaching  yearly,  while  in  other  parts  the  salary  is  40  sp.  drs.  The 
whole  number  of  such  itinerating  schoolmasters  is  about  2,000,  and  of  cir- 
cuits about  7,000. 

According  to  the  existing  law  on  district  schools  in  towns,  every  town 
is  bound  to  establish  so  many  schools  that  every  child  can  receive  two 
days'  instruction  per  week  all  the  year  round,  with  the  exception  of  the 
usual  vacation,  no  teacher  having  on  the  same  day  more  than  60  pupils. 
The  district  schools  hi  towns  are  usually  so  arranged  that  eveiy  child 
receives  two  or  three  days*  instruction  weekly.  In  most  places  each 
school  is  provided  with  only  one  teacher,  who,  where  each  child  is  to 
receive  three  days'  instruction  weekly,  teaches  on  alternate  days  each  of 
the  two  classes  into  which  the  diildren  belonging  to  the  school  are  divi- 
ded ;  while  in  places  where  each  child  is  to  receive  two  days'  instruction 
weekly,  he  teaches  every  third  day  each  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
the  children  belonging  to  the  school  are  in  that  case  divided.  The  divis- 
ion into  classes  is  usually  regulated  by  the  advancement  of  the  pupils  in 
knowledge.  In  phu^  where  the  children  have  access  to  the  school  two 
^tays  in  the  week,  each  child  will  be  able  to  attend  schod  about  84  days 
in  the  year,  and  in  those  places  where  tiie  children  have  access  to  the 
'school  three  days  in  the  week,  about  126  days  in  the  year. 

What  has  been  above  remariced  concerning  the  time  of  instruction  in 
the  diilerent  dasses  of  district  schook,  applies  only  to  that  time  during 
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which  the  children  have  an  opportcmitj  of  receiring  insiniction,  and  not 
to  the  time  of  instraction  whereof  the  majoritj  of  the  children  actually 
ayail  themselres.  Parents  can  indeed,  according  to  law,  be  punished  by 
the  infliction  of  fines  when  their  children,  fixun  having  neglected  to  attend 
school,  have  not  made  such  progress  as  they  ought  to  have  made ;  but  in 
practice,  this  metsure  is  seldom  or  never  adopted  unless  the  neglect  ap- 
pears to  have  taken  place  in  a  very  remarkable  d^^ree^  The  fact  is,  that 
the  children  who  attend  circuit  schools  do  not  on  an  average  actually 
receive  instruction  during  more  than  four  weeks  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  during  the  year,  or  at  least  the  half- 
yesr,  immediately  preceding  their  confirmation,  which  usually  takes  place 
in  the  interval  between  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  year  of  Uieir  age,  the 
clerg3rman  of  the  place  gives  the  children  who  are  to  be  confirmed  instruc- 
tion in  religion,  several  hours  weekly,  besides  the  instruction  which  they 
receive  at  the  schools.  Moreover,  according  to  the  existing  law  for  the 
organization  of  schools  in  the  country,  all  children  above  twelve  years  of 
age  are  bound,  until  two  years  after  confirmation,  to  appear  in  church  at 
the  public  catechisms  which  are  conducted  by  the  clergyman  in  connec- 
tion with  the  usual  divine  service,  and  are  held  several  times  a  year  in 
each  church.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  in  many  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts the  parents  are  anxious,  as  fiir  as  they  are  able,  to  assist  the  school 
in  giving  their  children  religious  instruction  particularly.  As  regards 
those  children  who  belong  to  the  permanent  schools  in  the  country,  the 
disproportion  between  the  opportunity  of  receiving  instruction  and  the 
instruction  actually  received  is  not  so  great  as  it  is  with  respect  to  those 
who  belong  to  the  circuit  schools.  The  same  remark  may  be,  on  the 
whole,  applied  also  to  the  schools  in  towns. 

According  to  law,  instruction  is  to  be  given  at  the  district  schools,  as 
'  well  in  the  country  as  in  towns,  in  reading,  religion,  singing,  writing,  and 
arithmetic.  School  begins  and  ends  every  day  with  prayer  or  psalm  sing- 
ing, or  both.  In  a  number  of  circuit  schools,  the  instruction  is  (contrary 
to  law)  limited  to  reading  and  religion,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  circuit 
schools  the  instruction  in  writing  and  arithmetic  does  not  extend  beyond 
the  first  rudiments.  As  the  circuit  schools  are  kept  alternately  in  the 
houses  of  the  several  farmers,  and  very  firequently  in  the  same  rooms 
where  the  inmates  are  engaged  in  their  daily  avocations,  there  exist,  of 
course,  obstacles  to  the  proper  organization  and  successful  operations  of 
the  schools.  Very  frequently  the  room  is  also  extremely  unwholesome, 
and  especially  it  often  happens  that  all  ventilation  is  impossible,  the  win- 
dows not  even  being  made  to  open.  Drawings  of  rooms  of  itinerating 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  drawing  of  the  farm  where 
one  of  these  rooms  is  found,"  were  exhibited  at  the  Educational  Exhibition. 
In  many  permanent  schools,  as  well  in  the  country  as  in  towns,  several 
other  branches  of  instruction  have  been  adopted;  for  instance,  orUiograr 
phy,  and  sometimes  a  little  history  and  geography. 

Some  superior  district  schools  have  been  lately  established,  in  which 
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the  more  advanoed  chfldren,  not  only  from  the  nearest  sarrounding  dis- 
trict, but  from  the  whole  parish  or  municipality,  besides  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  religion,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  learn  the  orthography  and  gram- 
mar of  their  mother  tongue,  history,  geography,  mensuration,  and  the 
rudiments  of  natural  history  and  physics,  also  sometimes  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, usually  English  or  German.  The  number  of  such  schools  is  as  yet 
very  small,  as  the  municipalities  or  parishes  are  not  obliged  to  establish 
any  school  of  this  kind.  They  however  often  do  so  voluntarily,  encour- 
aged by  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  assistance  from  the  amount  of  money 
wbich  the  Storthing  (the  National  Assembly)  has  granted  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  higher  district  schools.  In  these  schools  a  small  sum  is 
usually  paid  by  the  pupils;  in  all  other  district  schools  no  payment  is 
taken.  The  expense  of  the  district  schools  in  the  country,  including  the 
outlay  in  kind  of  board  and  lodging  for  the  circuit  schoolmasters,  is  about 
115,000  sp.  drs.  yearly.  The  cost  of  the  district  schools  in  the  towns  may 
be  estimated  at  about  82,000  sp.  drs. ;  adding  to  this  the  sum  granted  by 
the  state  to  the  five  seminaries'  for  teachers,  namely  about  8,000  sp.  drs., 
together  with  the  state  subsidies  to  the  poorer  districts,  it  will  appear 
that  the  country  devotes  on  the  whole  about  195,000  sp.  drs.  yearly  to 
the  endowment  and  support  of  the  district  schools,  in  which  about  218,000 
children  receive  instruction. 

The  district  schools  are,  with  few  exceptions,  but  poorly  supplied  with 
the  means  of  instruction.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
circuit  schools,  of  which  many  have  (beyond  the  pupils'  own  religious 
books)  no  other  help  than  some  few  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  a  psalm 
book,  and  a  rude  but  peculiar  instrument  used  in  teaching  singing,  called 
Psalmodicon,  or  Monocord,  which  in  many  places  is  also  used  in  family 
worship.  These  means  of  instruction,  belonging  to  the  itinerating  schools, 
the  master,  as  a  matter  of  course,  takes  with  him  from  one  farm-house  to 
another,  as  ho  moves.  All  schools  established  by  law  lie  under  the  joint 
management  of  the  municipal  authority  (Formandskabet)  in  the  towns  and 
parishes,  and  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  No  tax  can  be  levied  towards 
the  support  and  improvement  of  schools,  but  after  a  grant  of  the  munici- 
pality, which,  however,  by  the  law  is  bound  to  grant  the  means  absolutely 
necessary  to  establish  and  keep  up  proper  schools.*  The  head  manage- 
ment of  such  schools  is  vested  in  a  board,  called  "  Stifidirectionen,"  which 
consists  of  the  high  sheriff  and  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  from  whom  the 
more  important  matters  of  education  are  sent  to  the  Governmental  de- 
partment for  church  and  education,  in  order  to  be  submitted  to  the  decis- 
ion of  government  Dissenters,  of  which  there  are  but  few  in  Norway, 
may  send  their  children  to  school,  but  they  are  not  obliged  to  let  them 
take  part' in  the  religious  instruction,  but  they,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  are  by  law  bound  to  attend  to  the  proper 
religious  and  temporal  instruction  of  their  children. 

*  It  conAequontly  deponda  ou  the  people  themselves  whether  the  school  is  to  be 
properly  developed  or  Dot. 
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From  the  above  remarks  about  the  common  schools  in  Norway  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  instruction  given  in  most  of  these  schools  is  of  a  very  indifferent 
.  kind.  But  still  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  does  not  stand  low  in 
.  point  of  education  when  compared  with  the  people  of  other  countries ; 
this  is  a  consequence  partly  of  the  &ct  that  no  child  grows  up  quite  desti- 
tute of  ^ucation ;  and  partly  to  the  cultivating  and  improving  impulses 
found  within  life  itself  out  of  schooL  That  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
has  the  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children,  and  that  the 
parents  also  very  often  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  this  point,  has 
been  remarked  above.  The  farms  being  spread  widely  over  the  country 
certainly  increases  the  difficulties  in  properly  arranging  and  fitting  up  ib» 
sehoo!,  and  also  excludes  the  improvement  that  frequent  intercourse  with 
a  great  many  other  people  is  sure  to  bring  about ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  gives  the  life  within  each  fiimily  a  direction  by  which  the  mind  of  the 
individual  is  turned  inwards,  and  creates  a  desire  of  reading,  and  of  think- 
ing closely  over  what  has  been  read.  The  grandeur  of  the  scenery  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  excites  the  imagination,  and  keeps  up  and 
develops  the  poetic  element  in  the  mind.  Singing  and  narrations  of  old 
stories  and  traditions  from  the  remotest  times — ^nay,  even  poetical  con- 
tests— ^therefore,  form  a  peculiar  feature  and  an  essential  part  of  the  social 
entertainment  of  the  peasants  of  Norway,  especially  in  the  mountainous 
parts,  when  they  meet  at  weddings,  and  on  other  festive  occasions.  The 
many  dangers  by  which  nature  has  surrounded  the  Norwegian  peasant, 
and  the  many  difficulties  that  he  has  to  struggle  against  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  strengthens  his  courage  and  sharpens  his  wit  and  acute- 
ness.  But  more  than  anything  else  the  peculiar  social  and  political 
station  of  the  Norwegian  peasant  contributes  to  promote  the  development 
of  his  mental  faculties,  though  but  inefficiently  begun  in  the  schooL  Even 
when  the  country  of  Norway  was  during  its  union  with  Denmark  deprived 
of  national  independence,  the  Norwegian  citizen  and  peasant  enjoyed  per- 
sonal liberty  and  social  independence.  The  Norwegian  **bonde,"  or 
yeoman,  has  never  been  oppressed  by  a  predominant  nobility,  who  never 
gained  any  ascendancy  there.  His  feeling  of  liberty  and  independence  is, 
therefore,  strongly  developed.  Add  to  this,  that  the  whole  country  is 
divided  between  a  great  many  small  proprietors,  whose  farms,  however,  are 
large  enough  to  render  it  necessary  for  them  to  employ  eight  or  twelve 
horses  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  their  fields ;  and  this  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity to  the  proprietor  to  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the  study  of,  more 
or  less,  practical  science.  There  is,  therefore,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
very  large  number  of  persons  whose  social  position  not  only  allows  but 
induces  them  to  cultivate  their  own  minds,  and  take  care  of  the  education 
of  their  children.  They  are  still  more  induced  to  do  so  by  their  political 
position.  Every  landed  proprietor,  however  little  his  property  may  be, 
has  a  vote,  and  may  himself  be  elected  as  a  member  of  **  Formandskabet  ** 
(the  municipal  authority)  and  of  *^  Storthinget "  (the  National  Assembly). 
At  present  more  than  half  the  members  of  the  Storthing  are  peasants,  and 
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many  among  them,  who  hxre  reodTad  no  inBtruction  but  what  the  00m* 
mon  schools  aboTe-meDtioned-  hare  beoD  able  to  give  them,  hare»  by  the 
agencies  of  life  itself  been  prompted  by  their  own  exertions  to  acquire 
such  an  amount  of  knowledge,  and  their  mental  fitculties  bsre  been  so 
much  deyeloped,  that  they  ia  the  Storthing  make  moat  pithy  and  eloquent 
speeches  upon  all  political  and  social  sntjects, 

II.     BUSGHIA  IKD  RXAL  BCBOOLB. 

Of  the  10,000  childreii  who  do  not  belong  to  the  district  schools  about 
i,000  may  be  supposed  to  receive  instruction  at  home  from  parentfi,  tutors^ 
or  governesses.  Of  the  remaining  0,000,  about  one-half  attend  private 
schools,  which  are  about  on  a  par  with,  or  very  little  superior  to,  the  betr 
ter  class  of  district  schools  in  the  towns.  The  other  bal^  or  about  8,000, 
may  be  supposed  to  attend  higher  public  or  private  schools,  both  for  giris 
and  boys,  but  principally  the  latter.  Among  these  schools  the  so-called 
Burgher-schools  should  be  first  mentioned,  of  which  there  are  more  than 
twenty  in  different  towns,  ^here  are  pubUc  schools,  in  many  of  which 
girls  are  also  educated,  but  in  separate  dasseg  or  sections  The  bnuichea 
oi  instruction  in  these  schools,  which  in  the  smaller  towns  have  two  or 
three,  and  in  the  larger  towns  four  or  five  or  more  teachers,  are  usuaDj 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  religion,  ^xrthography  and  grammar  of  the 
mother-tongue,  one  or  more  of  the  foreign  languages  German,  French, 
and  English,— history,  geography,  the  rudiments  of  mathematicsi  and 
sometimes  the  rudiments  of  drnwing,  natural  historyi  and  physics.  The 
most  completely  endowed  Burgher  schools  are  called  **Beal"  schools. 
Thus,  Ghristiania,  Trondhjem,  and  Bergen  have  each  a  **  Real "  school, 
established  partly  by  the  public,  and  partly  by  private  legacies.  Ln 
Ohristiania  there  are  also  several  more  or  less  complete  private  **Beal" 
schools.  The  whole  amount  of  expenses  for  the  Burgher  scho(^  is 
about  80,000  sp.  dollars. 

in.     LKAUrKD  SCHOOLS. 

In  eleven  towns  there  exists  (usually  instead  o^  but  sometimes  esides, 
the  Burgher  schools)  public  Real  schools,  established  by  the  StatCp  which 
are  placed  in  connection  with  the  learned  schools  (Latin  schools)  estab- 
lished by  the  State.  The  peculiarity  of  the  arrangement  of  these  schools 
is,  that  the  lower  classes  (until  the  pupils  complete  their  twelfth  year  as  s 
normal  age)  form,as  it  were,  a  common  trunk  or  stem^  from  which  t We  afteiw 
wards  issue  two  branches,  the  Latin  school  and  the  Real  school  The  first 
of  these,  the  Latin  or  learned  school,  imparts  during  five  or  six  years,  to 
those  who  desire  to  go  to  the  University,  a  special  preparatory  instructioD, 
of  which  the  classical  languages  and  their  literature  form  an  essential  part 
The  other  branch,  or  the  Real  school,  imparts  a  suitable  preparatory 
instruction  to  those  pupils  who  are  destined,  after  oompletmg  their  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  year,  to  enter  on  practical  life^or  to  attend  higher  technical  or 
commercial  special  schools,  (of  which  there  are  scarcely  any  in  this  country,) 
or  to  enter  the  military  schooL    The  branches  of  instruction  m  the  united 
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Latin  and  Real  schools  are  in  the  common  classes — the  mother-tongue, 
writiog  and  drawing,  singing  and  gymnastics,  arithmetic,  religious  instruct 
tion,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  German,  and  French.  In  the 
Latin  classes  of  the  united  schools  the  branches  of  instruction  are  as  foU 
lows — ^the  mother-tongue,  religious  instruction,  geography,  history,  Ger- 
man, French,  mathematics,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  In  the  Real 
classes  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  mother-tongue,  religious  instruction, 
geography,  history,  natural  history,  Crerman,  French,  English,  nuithemat- 
ics,  natural  philosophy,  writing,  and  drawing.  In  some  of  these  schools 
the  highest  Real  class  gives  the  pupils  a  special  preparation  for  commer^ 
cial  life  by  instruction  in  commercial  correspondence,  book-keeping,  the 
properties  of  goods,  &c 

•  In  Ghristiania  there  are  some  private  Latin  and  Real  schools,  the  organ* 
ization  of  which  is  in  all  essential  points  the  same  as  the  pubUc  schools. 
It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  while  all  the  classes  in  the  private 
school  described  have  annual  courses,  the  classes  in  the  public  Latin  and 
Real  schools  have  generally  biennial  courses,  whence  it  follows  that  the 
number  of  classes  in  the  latter  is  reduced  to  about  half  the  number 
adopted  in  the  former;  and  the  total  course  of  the  learned  school  is  like* 
wise,  on  account  of  its  less  perfect  organization  with  biennial  classes, 
accomplished  in  six  years.  Five  of  these  schools  have  also  a  less  complete 
arrangement  in  the  higher  classes,  the  highest  biennial  Latin  class  being 
wanting ;  they  can  not,  therefore,  send  pupils  directly  to  the  University, 
and  are  frequently  called,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  others,  ^'Middel- 
og  Real  skoler."  In  the  eleven  public  Latin  and  Real  schools  the  number 
of  pupils  is  altogether  700.  There  are  also  three  public  learned  or  Latin 
schools,  which  are  not  connected  with  the  Real  schools,  viz.,  in  Ghristia- 
nia, Trondhjem,  and  Bergen.  They  are  destined,  as  well  as  the  Latin 
schools  which  are  connected  with  Real  schools,  to  prepare  those  who 
intend  to  complete  their  education  at  the  University.  Their  organization 
differs  from  that  of  the  united  Latin  schools  only  inasmuch  as  they  have 
retained  the  old  arrangement  in  the  study  of  languages,  according  to 
which  the  Latin  language  is  to  be  learned  before  the  modem  languages ; 
this  order  being  reversed  in  the  Latin  schools  which  are  conDected  with 
Real  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  three  independent  Latin 
schools  is  altogether  somewhat  over  800.  These  three  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  resources,  which  they  have  obtained  partly  by  lega- 
cies, and  partly  by  endowments  from  the  State  in  former  times.  Their 
yearly  income  arising  from  interests  and  from  payments  of  pupils  amounts 
altogether  to  about  28,000  specie  dollars,  which  amount  is,  however,  not 
wholly  expended  for  the  necessities  of  the  schools.  Adding  to  this 
36,000  sp.  drs.,  which  sum  represents  the  income  of  the  combined  Latin 
and  Real  schools,  arising  irom  pupils,  payments,  and  contributions  from 
the  public  and  the  State.  The  result  is  64,000  sp.  drs.  as  the  total  sum 
annually  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  public  learned  and  Real  schools. 
As  to  the  masters  in  the  public  Latin  and  Real  schools,  it  must  be 
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obseired  that  nobody  can  be  ^pointed  as  a  "Rector"  (or  manager)  of 
such  a  school  unless  he  has  first  passed  the  first  two  examinations,  com* 
mon  for  all  students  in  the  university,  namely,  in  the  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  history,  geography,  mathenuitics,  and  natural  history,  and 
after  that  the  so-called  philological  examination.  Vide  *'Academiske 
Love  for  Studerende  ved  det  Kongelige  Norske  Fredriks  Universitet,'* 
p.  18,  sec  12,  and  p.  40.  Nobody  can  be  appointed  an  "  Overloerer '* 
unless  he  has  passed  the  examinations  just  mentioned,  or  the  examination 
in  divinity,  or  the  examination  by  law,  of  16th  September,  1851,  required 
to  be  passed  by  all  who  wish  to  be  Real  teachers. 

The  highest  academy  for  public  instruction  is  the  University  in  Chris* 
tiania.  It  has  81  professors,  a  very  considerable  library,  and  several  valu* 
able  collections.  00,000  specie  dollars  per  annum  is  the  amount  devoted 
to  the  University^ 

rV.      ASTLUaiB  AKD  SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Besides  the  schools  hitherto  enumerated,  there  should  also  be  mentioned, 
as  belonging  to  the  general  system  of  education,  the  Asylums,  established 
in  many  towns,  where  little  children  from  two  to  seven  years  old,  stay  dur- 
ing the  daytime,  while  their  parents  are  at  work ;  and  where  they  are  not 
only  taken  care  of^  but  also  instructed  in  the  first  elements.  These  Asy- 
lums are  supported  partly  by  the  public  funds,  but  chiefly  by  voluntary 
annual  contributions.  The  amount  applied  to  the  support  of  Asylums  in 
the  country  can  not,  on  the  whole,  be  estimated  at  more  than  6,000  sp. 
dollars. 

An  institution  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
has  been  established  by  the  State  at  Trondhjem,  and  there  are  also  three 
private  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  and  dumb  children,  which 
are  supported  by  the  State. 

Among  those  schools  whose  instruction  takes  a  more  special  direction, 
must  be  named  agricultural  schools,  drawing  schools,  and  sailors*  schools, 
which  are  all  calculated  for  adult  pupils,  who  have  passed  through  the 
ordinary  primary  schools.  Of  agricultural  schools  there  are  fourteen. 
They  receive  young  men  at  the  age  of  about  eighteen  to  twenty  years. 
A  more  comprehensive  account  of  the  organisation  of  agricultural  schools 
may  be  found  in  the  detailed  description  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Munk- 
vold,  near  Trondhjem.  Of  public  drawing  schools  there  are  eight,  which 
are  supported  partly  by  the  public,  and  partly  by  the  State.  Their  aim 
is  chiefly  to  impart  to  mechanics'  apprentices  the  necessary  knowledge  of 
drawing;  besides  which  there  are  usually  lectures  (m  the  rudiments  of 
practical  mathematics  and  physics.  The  yearly  cost  of  these  drawing 
schools  is  about  6,000  sp.  dols.,  whereof  one-half  is  applied  to  the  drawing 
school  at  Christiania,  which  on  this  account  is  fkr  more  completely 
endowed  than  the  others.  From  this  school,  various  means  of  instruction 
and  several  works  excctited  by  the  pupils,  were  exhibited  at  St  Martin's 
HalL    Of  sailors'  schools,  to  which  both  the  state  and  the  respective 
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oommunities  fiimish  confaribatk»fl,  there  are  as  yet  oaiy  few;  In  many 
places,  especially  in  the  towns,  there  are  Sunday  schools,  whose  olject  is 
to  impart  to  adults  that  elementary  instruction,  which  they  had  not  oppor- 
tonities  of  acquiring  in  their  childhood.  For  this  purpose  instruction  is 
usually  given  during  a  few  hours  in  the  morning  or  eyening  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  sometime*  also  in  the  orthogn^y,  and  grammar 
of  the  mother-tongue,  and  likewise  in  history  and  geography.  Besides 
this,  instruction  is  generally  given  in  religion,  or  portions  of  Scripture  are 
read.  The  cost  of  the  Sunday  schools  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  is 
defrayed  either  from  gifts  or  by  public  subscription. 

On  establishing  a  calculation  of  what  the  country  devotes  on  the  whole 
to  the  support  of  the  lower  and  higher  schools,  both  public  and  private, 
before  mentioned,  the  amount  must  be  supposed  to  be  about  850,000  dols.^ 
not  includmg  the  land  possessed  by  the  masters  of  the  permanent  school» 
in  the  country. 


XVIL   MODES  OP  IMPBOYINQ  A  FACTORY  POPULATION. 


Thb  followiDg  Paper  was  read  by  Edward  Akroyd,  M.  P.,  before 
the  ^  National  ABsociatioo  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,**  in 
1857. 

In  detailing  my  own  exertions  to  improve  the  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  condition  of  my  work-people,  numbering  nearly  6000, 1 
must  premise  that  I  am  not  singular  in  these  efforts,  nor  do  I  take 
credit  to  myself  for  all  that  has  been  done  in  my  establishment  My 
late  father,  who  founded  the  business,  took  an  active  part  in  improv- 
ing the  condition  and  promoting  the  education  of  his  work-people. 
He  built  a  large  school,  attached  to  the  works  at  Halifax,  in  the  year 
1839,  and  personally  instructed  a  Sunday-school  class.  My  brother 
co-operated  with  me  in  every  beneficent  provision  for  those  in  our 
employ,  until  he  withdrew  from  business,  a  few  years  ago.  Other 
manufacturers  also  have  done,  and  are  doing,  their  parts  most  cheer- 
fully and  energetically  in  the  same  direction. 

My  works  are  situated  at  Copley  and  at  Halifax,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Copley  lies  in  a  valley,  on  the  banks  of  the 
riv«r  Calder,  and  the  situation  is  one  of  great  natural  beauty.  The 
trunk-line  of  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Railway  passes  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  works,  and  parallel  thereto  runs  the  Calder  and 
Hebble  Canal. 

At  Copley  mill,  the  manufactory  is  exclusively  worsted,  and  the 
process  that  of  spinning.  The  works  may  be  called  self-contained ; 
that  is,  they  are  shut  in,  and  form  a  small  hamlet  of  themselves,  in 
which  there  are  no  residents  except  those  in  my  employ.  The  cot- 
tages of  the  work-people  are  intended  to  be  model  cottages;  fitted  up 
with  every  convenience  required  in  such  habitations,  each  having  its 
garden-plot,  and  the  whole  well  supplied  with  water,  conveyed  to 
each  house  in  pipes.  The  village  is  also  lighted  with  gas^  About 
1000  persons  are  employed  in  the  mill,  and  every  effort  is  made  to 
secure  their  comfort,  and  the  education  of  their  families. 

Many  of  the  work-people  are  not  residents  in  the  village,  and  a 
large  dining-room,  capable  of  accommodating  700  persons,  has  been 
provided.  The  room  is  fitted  up  with  every  necessary  and  conven- 
ient apparatus,  and  the  culinary  department  is  presided  over  by  a 
oook  and  assistants.  As  it  has  ever  been  an  object  with  me  rather 
to  develop  the  power,  and  to  encourage  the  self-reliance,  of  the  people 
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than  to  tnpenede  Uiem,  this  establishment  b  managed  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  work-people,  appointed  bj  and  from  amongst  themselves. 
It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  see  that  break&st,  dinner,  or  tea 
may  be  procured  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  that  the  quality  and 
cookery  of  the  food  be  good  and  wholesome. 

A  library  is  attached  to  the  works,  to  which  any  of  my  work-people 
'  have  access,  free  of  charge. 

A  news-room  is  provided,  supplied  with  the  newspapers  of  the 
metropolis  and  of  the  locality,  and  also  with  the  current  periodical 
literature. 

A  band  is  established  at  the  works,  and  its  performances  are  very 
creditable.  It  plays  out  of  doors  occasionally,  when  the  weather  is 
fevorable ;  at  other  times  in  a  room  provided  for  that  purpose. 

Allotment-gardens  are  provided  for  the  workmen ;  and,  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  an  horticultural  and  floral  society  has  been  estab- 
lished, to  promote  the  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  fruity  flowers* 
plants,  and  vegetables.  An  exhibition  is  held  annually,  at  which 
prizes  are  given  for  the  best  productions  of  the  respective  gardens. 

To  strengthen  the  habit  of  observation,  and  to  cherish  a  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  nature,  I  give  prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  wild 
planU  and  ferns  growing  in  the  neighborhood. 

Recreation-grounds  are  provided  for  the  juvenile  and  adult  mem- 
bers of  the  establishment,  and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
practice  of  healthy  out-door  sports  and  athletic  games. 

A  sick  and  funeral  club  is  also  established,  and  means  are  taken  to 
secure  regular  medical  attendance  and  medicines,  for  those  who  desire 
it,  at  a  small  rate  of  subscnption.  This  is  easily  accomplished,  by  the 
numbers  who  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  so  oflered. 

Such  are  the  arrangements  which  have  been  made  at  tlie  Copley 
works  for  the  material  comfort  of  the  work-people.  For  their  spirit- 
ual welfare  I  have  made  special  provision.  Divine  service  is  celebra- 
ted every  Sunday  in  the  school-room,  by  a  chaplain  attached  to  the 
works,  and  who  resides  in  the  midst  of  his  flock. 

What  has  been  done  at  Copley  has  been  repeated  at  my  establish- 
ments at  Halifax,  on  a  scale  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
number  there  employed ;  with  this  diflerence,  that  as  tlie  works  at 
Copley  are  in  the  country,  self-contained,  isolated,  and  at  a  distance 
from  any  village,  the  provision  alluded  to  is  necessarily  confined  to 
my  own  work-people,  while  at  Halifax  my  work-people,  forming  part 
of  the  population  of  that  town,  which  numbers  about  83,000  inhab- 
itants, these  institutions,  instead  of  being  confined  to  my  own  works, 
are  in  some  measure  thrown  open  to  all  those  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  them,  whether  they  may  be  in  my  employ  or  not    I 
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may  observe  ibat  this  oonne  has  been  pn>duetive  of  the  bappieet  apid 
most  encouraging  results. 

Tbe  advantages  tbus  offered-«^uch  as  tbe  use  of  an  extensive  Kbtarjr 
and  news-room,  medical  dispensary,  sick  and  burid  clubs,  clotbiog 
society,  allotmeni-gardens,  recreation  society,  band  and  choral  society — 
are  largely  used  and  highly  appreciated,  and  are  therefore  constantly 
increasing,  both  in  extent  and  efficiency.  Here,  too,  several  additional 
arrangements,  of  a  practical  economical  character,  have  been.adopted ; 
such  as  the  establishment  of  a  public  bakehouse,  where  is  made  bread 
of  a  good,  wholttome  quality,  both  better  in  kind  and  more  econom- 
ical in  the  means  of  its  production  than  ia  in  ordinary  cases  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  poor  of  the  working  classes. 

In  connection  with  the  bakehouse^  I  have  made  arrangements  for 
the  supply  of  tea,  coffee,  and  soup,  during  winter,  at  low  prieea.  1 
have  opened  a  coal  dep6t,  at  which  the  poor  only  may  purchase  small 
quantities  of  good  fuel  at  cost  price. 

As  a  political  economist  myself,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  olijectiona 
which  may  be  justly  raised  against  any  unwise  interruptions  of  the 
ordinary  channels  of  supply  and  demand.  But  we  must  recollect 
that,  upon  the  common  principles  of  trade,  the  prices  of  all  artidea 
of  consumption  are  materially  enhanced  by  the  retailers  to  the  poor, 
who  must  be  compensated  for  their  additional  trouble,  and  for  th# 
loss  they  may  sustain  by  the  subdivision  of  their  commodities  inta 
small  parcels,  and  where  credit  is  given  to  cover  the  extra  risk  of 
pecuniary  loss.  To  meet  this  additional  tax  upon  their  impoverished 
means,  the  working  classes  have  formed  co-operative  societies;  which, 
buying  largely  at  wholesale  prices,  are  able  to  retail  to  small  custom* 
en  upon  lower  terms  than  some  of  the  smaller  shopkeepers  can 
offer.  • 

In  the  establishment  of  the  bakehouse  in  my  own  district,  my  aim 
has  been  to  secure  for  the  poor  of  the  working  classes  a  good,  whole- 
some article,  at  a  moderate  price ;  and,  by  offering  an  advantage  to 
the  retailers  of  bread,  I  have  secured  to  them  the  almost  entire  dis- 
tribution. 

I  have  also  been  anxious  to  help  and  encourage  working-men  to 
form  the  habit  of  saving,  and  I  have  therefore  established  a  penny 
savings  bank,  in  which  the  pecuniary  savings  of  juveniles  add  adulta 
are  received.  The  bank  has  been  very  successful,  and  the  number  of 
depositors  steadily  increases.  Many  boys  contribute  to  the  bank, 
generally  to  scrape  together  the  means  of  gratifying  a  boyish  fancy. 
One  ambitious  lad  wanted  a  watch ;  others,  perhaps,  a  toy  or  instru- 
ment of  sport  An  objection  may  be  taken  that,  to  teach  boys  to 
save  for  the  indulgence  of  their  own  pleasures,  is  not  the  way  to  in* 
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eoloate  provident  habits.  But  there  must  always  be  an  indaoement — 
a  special  object  for  which  to  save.  A  married  man  regards  his  wife 
jfad  &mily ;  a  single  man  looks  forward  to  being  married  and  becom- 
ing a  householder ;  but  a  boy,  who  laughs  at  the  idea  of  sickness  and 
-old  age,  saves,  in  the  first  instance,  for  some  article  of  yonthfal  de- 
i^ire.  Implant  the  habit  of  saving  in  fresh  young  soil,  and  afterward 
It  will  not  be  difficult  to  train  it  in  the  right  direction. 

At  present  there  remains  one  great  and  important  object  which  I 
have  in  view  for  promoting  habits  of  forethought  and  prudence 
amongst  the  working  classes.  It  is  the  institution  of  a  provident  so- 
ciety, which  shall  place  within  reach  of  an  industrious,  prudent  work- 
man the  following  benefits : — 

1.  The  provisions  of  an  ordinary  sick  club.  2.  Provision  in  cases 
«f  protracted  illness.  8.  An  assurance  against  severe  accidents.  4. 
A  pension  for  old  age,  by  means  of  government  annuities.  5.  De- 
ferred sums,  payable  at  any  given  age.  6.  An  ordinary  life  assur- 
ance, to  the  extent  of  £200. 

*  But  this  object  I  can  not  accomplish  alone.  An  association  some- 
what analogous  to  that  of  an  assurance  company  is  required,  which 
%hall  cover  a  sufficiently  large  area  and  variety  of  occupation  to 
produce  an  equable  result  For  this  purpose  I  am  promoting  the 
Ibrmation  of  a  large  society,  upon  a  permanent  representation  basis, 
which  shall  include  the  whole  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  I 
hroached  the  scheme  during  the  autumn  of  last  year,  through  the 
inedium  of  a  pamphlet,  and  met  with  encouraging  success.  An 
Influential  provisional  committee  was  formed,  which  includes  the 
names  of  many  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  gentry,  and  manu&cturers  of 
the  Riding,  representing  all  classes  and  parties.  At  present,  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  proposed  sodety  are  being  matured  by  an 
eiecutive  committee. 

I  employ  about  1100  childfen  in  my  works,  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  thirteen,  all  of  whom,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
•f  that  act,  attend  school  for  five  days  in  the  week,  and  for  three 
hours  each  day.  Now,  although  their  attendance  at  school  can  not 
*W  be,  under  any  circumstances,  beneficial,  I  have  discovered  that, 
0wing  to  the  entire  ignorance  of  the  children  when  they  first  become 
employed,  and  to  the  too  early  cessation  of  the  period  when  they  are 
hy  law  compelled  to  attend  school,  the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory 
as  could  be  desired.  I  have  endeavored  to  remedy  these  evils  by 
establishing  an  infant  school,  as  a  preliminary  to  factory  education, 
and  for  children  from  three  to  eight  years  of  age.  A  chaise  of  two 
penoe  per  week  is  made ;  and  since  the  school  has  numbered  880 
iniantft  it  hiis  been  ahtiust  self-supporting. 
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Supplementary  to  the  factory  schools,  I  have  instituted  a  working- 
man's  college,  for  the  education  of  evening  classes  of  youths  and 
adults  above  thirteen,  the  period  when  the  factory  education  required 
by  law  ceases.  The  college  is  under  the  superintendence  of  trained 
and  certificated  masters,  and  there  are  now  about  150  students. 

Besides  a  working-man's  college,  I  have  opened,  with  even  more 
success,  evening  classes  for  young  women ;  reserving  one  evening  in 
each  week  for  industrial  training,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  useful  do- 
mestic arts,  which  are  too  often  neglected  in  the  manufacturing  dur 
tricts.  About  160  young  women  diligently  attend  these  classes,  whidi 
are  conducted  by  a  well-trained  and  zealous  schoolmistress. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  I  will  only  add,  that  I  am  fully  con- 
vinced, by  the  result  of  the  experiments  I  have  thus  made,  and  their 
uniform  success,  that  it  is  possible  to  make  the  people  feel  that  their 
own  and  their  employer's  interests  are  identical ;  provided  the  lattetf 
who  may  be  considered  the  stewards,  under  €K>d,  of  the  commeroid 
wealth  of  the  nation,  will  acquit  themselves  of  their  responsjbilitiet 
toward  those  who,  under  the  order  of  Providence,  are  intrusted  t4 
their  care. 


XVIII.   EDUCATIONAL  MISCEllANT, 


THE  PBIUER. 

The  eariiest  printed  book  uaed  in  the  tuition  of  youth  was  tlie  "PriTner  "  (/Vi- 
nuMriua,  Latin,)  a  small  prayer-book,  in  which  children  were  taught  to  read,  and 
Che  Bomiflh  book  of  devotions  in  tlie  monastic  sdiools.  At  the  ReformatioD 
tite  ^'Primer  ^^  was  retained,  but  the  requisite  changes  were  made.  In  1546, 
Henry  YIIL  ordered  to  be  printed  an  B^glish  "form  of  Public  Prayer,"  entitled 
the  *'Primer^"  said  to  be  "set  fUrth'by  the  Singe's  m^jestie,  and  his  deigie,  to 
be  taught,  lemed,  and  red."  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  is  extant:  it  was  once 
the  property  of  Sir  John  Clark,  priest  of  the  chapel  of  Leedsbridge,  and  found- 
er of  tiie  school  This  appears  from  the  following  autograph  note  in  the  "  Calen- 
iar : "  *<  This  day  I  began  the  achole  at  Leeds,  July  4, 1563." 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  when  the  contents  of  the  ^^JPtimar"  were  dianged 
fgim  sacred  to  secular:  the  change  was  probably  very  gradual,  more  eqwdi^ 
as  the  primers  printed  to  this  day  contain  occasional  prayers,  the  good  seed 
which  can  not  be  sown  too  early  in  the  mind  of  childhood.  The  accounts  of  the 
grammar  schools  of  the  sixteenth  century  contain  much  interesting  eyidence  of 
the  value  attached  to  school-books  by  the  care  which  is  directed  to  be  taken 
of  them.  Thus,  in  the  corporation  records  of  Boston,  in  linoolnshire,  in  1678, 
it  was  agreed  that  "a  Dictionarye  shall  be  bought  for  the  scollers  of  the  Free 
Sooole;  and  the  same  boke  to  be  iyed  in  a  cheque^  and  set  upon  a  desk  in  the 
sooole,  whereunto  any  sooller  may  have  accesse  as  occasion  shall  serve."  There 
are  later  entries  of  the  corporation  purchasing  dictionaries  for  the  use  of  tlie 
school;  besides  presents  of  dictionaries,  lexicons,  grammars,  folio  English 
BiUes,  kc-^Thompson's  Hislory  of  Boston.) 

THE  HOBMBOOK. 

Another  "dumb  teacher"  was  the  Hornbook,  of  whidi  a  specimen  exists,  in 
Uack-letter,  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.    It  appears  to  be  at  least  as 
ancient  as  1570,  is  mounted  on  wood,  and  protected  with  transparent  horn. 
**  The  letters  may  be  read,  throtiffh  the  horn^ 
That  makes  the  story  perfect" — Ben  Johnton, 

There  is  a  large  cross,  the  erisB-crotBy  and  then  the  alphabet  hi  large  and  small 
letters.  The  vowels  foUow  next,  and  their  combinations  with  the  consonants; 
and  the  whole  is  concluded  with  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Soman  numerals. 
The  Arabic  numerals  are  not  given.  Shakspeare  thus  refers  to  the  cross-row 
of  the  Hornbook: — 

**  He  hearkens  after  prophedes  and  dreams ; 
And  ftom  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G ; 
And  says,  a  wisard  told  him  that  by  Q 
Hie  iflsue  disinherited  should  he,"—Biehard  III. 

Again,  in  *^Love*8  Labow'a  Lost^**  act  v.  scene  1,  ICoth,  the  page  to  Armado^ 
■ays,  in  describing  Holofemes  the  schoolmaster,  "  He  teaches  boys  the  Hornbook." 
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Ootgiave  has,  **La  Croix  depar  Die^  the  Christ^B-croMe-rowe,  or  homt^ookef 
wherein  a  child  leamea  it; "  and  Florio,  ed.  1611,  p.  93,  ^'CetUuruola,  a  childes 
borne-booke  hanging  at  hia  girdle." 
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■OBMBOOK  OP  rmm  BicaTSBan  obntvbt. 

In  the  ooUection  of  Sir  Thomas  Phillippa,  at  ITiddlehill,  are  two  genuine 
Hornbooks  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  I.  and  XL  Locke,  in  his  *'  Thoughts  on 
EducaUony^^  speaks  of  the  ^  ordinary  road  of  the  Hornbook  and  Primer,"  and 
directs  that  ^Hhe  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  he 
should  learn  by  heart,  not  by  reading  them  himself  in  his  Primer,  but^by  some- 
body's repeating  them  before  he  can  read." 

BhensUme,  who  was  taught  to  read  at  a  dame-school,  near  Halesowen,  in 
Shropshire,  in  his  delightAilly  quaint  poem  of  the  SchoolmistreaSy  oommemorating 
bis  Tenorable  preoeptresB,  thus  records  the  use  of  the  Hornbook: — 

"  Lo ;  now  with  state  she  uttexs  her  oommand ; 
Eftsoons  the  urchins  to  their  tasks  repair ; 
Thoir  books  of  stature  small  they  take  in  hand, 
Which  with  pellndd  horn  secured  are 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letters  fldr." 
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Cowper  thus  deicribes  the  Hornbook  of  his  time :— * 

^*  Neatlj  Becared  ftt>in  being  toiled  or  torn 

Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  tranalncent  hom, 

A  book  (to  please  ns  at  a  tender  age 

'Tis  called  a  book,  thoogh  bat  a  single  page) 

Presents  the  prayer  the  Saviour  designed  to  teach, 

Which  children  use,  and  parsons— when  they  preach.'^ 

TXrocinium^  or  a  Bevuw  cf  SekooJ*y  1784. 
We  have  aomewbere  read  a  story  of  a  mother  tempting  her  son  along  the 
croBSprow  by  giving  him  an  apple  for  each  letter  he  learnt    This  brings  us  to 
the  gingerbread  alphabet  of  our  own  time,  which  appears  to  hi^Te  been  common 
a  oenturir  and  a  half  since. 

"  To  master  John  the  English  midd 
A  Hornbook  gives  of  gingerbread ; 
And,  that  the  child  may  learn  the  better, 
As  he  can  name,  he  eats  the  letter/'— /Vmt. 

An  anecdote  illustrative  of  Lord  Erskine's  readiness  is  reltttod«-that,  when 
asked  by  a  Judge  if  a  single  sheet  could  be  called  a  boolc,  he  replied,  *'  The 
common  Hornbook,  my  lord." 

In  ^'Spedmena  of  West  CowUry  Dialed^"  the  use  of  the  Hornbook  is  thus 
shown : — 

"Commother,  Billy  Ohtthb,  an  breng  the  homen  book.  Gee  ma  the  Tester  in 
iha  windor,  yon  i^  (^m«/— what!  be  a  sleepid— I'll  w&ke  ye.  Now,  iXZ/jr, 
there's  a  good  bway !  Ston  still  there,  and  mind  what  I  da  za  to  ye,  an  whaur  I 
da  point.  Now ;  criss-cross,  girt  a,  little  &— b — o — d.  That's  right  BUlp  ;  you'll 
soon  lorn  the  criss-cross-lain— you'll  soon  auveigit  Bobby  Jifl&y— you'll  soon  be 
a  tekelard.    A's  a  pirty  chubby  bway— Lord  love'n ! " 

John  Britton,  who  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Kington  St  Michaers  WUts,  in 
1771,  tolls  us,  in  his  ^^Autobiographyy^^  that  he  was  placed  with  a  schoolmistresa. 
*'Here,"  he  writes,  *'I  learnt  'the  Christ-cross-row  *  from  a  Hornbook,  on  which 
were  the  alphabet  in  large  and  small  letters,  and  the  nine  figures  in  Roman  and 
Arabic  numerals.  The  Hornbook  is  now  a  rarity."  Such  a  Hornbook  we 
have  engraved.  It  was  met  with  in  the  year  1860,  among  the  old  stock  of  a 
bookseller  at  Peterborough,  in  Lincolnshire,  and  is  thus  described:  Its  dimen- 
sions are  9  by  5  inches.  The  alphabet,  Ac,  ore  printed  upon  white  paper, 
which  is  laid  upon  a  thin  piece  of  oak,  and  is  covered  witli  a  sheet  of  horn, 
secured  in  its  place  by  eight  tadcs,  driven  through  a  border  or  mounting  of 
brass;  the  object  of  this  horn-covering  being  to  keep  the  "  book,"  or  rather  leaf,- 
unsoiled.  The  first  line  is  the  cross-row;  so  named,  says  Johnson,  "because  a 
cross  is  placed  at  the  beginning,  to  show  that  the  end  of  learning  is  piety." 

The  Hornbook  was  not  always  mounted  on  a  board;  many  were  pasted  on 
the  back  of  the  horn  only. 

Such  was  the  rudeness  of  the  "dumb  teacher"  formerly  employed  at  the 
dame-school,  and  elsewhere.  It  was,  in  all  probability,  superseded  by  Dr.  Bell's 
sand-tray,  upon  which  the  children  traced  their  own  letters.  Next  came  the 
*^  Battledore  "  and  "  Reading-made-Easy ; "  though  the  Spelling-book  is  consider- 
ably older  than  either.  The  Battledore,  by  the  way,  remmds  us  of  a  strategy 
of  tuition  mentioned  by  Locke :  "  By  pasting  the  vowels  and  consonanto  on  the 
sides  of  dioe,  he  has  made  this  a  play  for  his  children,  whereby  his  eldest  son 
in  coats  has  played  himself  into  8peUing."^7¥m&'s  "  School  Jiayo^^  <fce. 
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TRIPO& 

The  original  IWjpct,  from  which  the  Cambridge  daas-listB  have  derived  fiidr 
names,  was  a  three-legged  stool,  on  which,  on  Aah- Wednesday,  a  bachelor  of 
one  or  two  years'  standing  (called  therefrom  the  Bachelor  of  the  Stool)  used 
formerly  to  take  his  seat,  and  play  the  part  of  a  public  disputant  in  the  qmunt 
proceedings  which  accompanied  admission  to  the  degree  of  B.  A.  In  course  of 
time,  the  name  was  transferred  from  the  stool  to  him  that  sat  on  it,  and  the  dis- 
putant was  called  the  Dipos;  thence  it  passed  to  the  day  when  the  stool  be- 
came a  post  of  honor;  tlien  to  the  Hats  published  on  that  day,  contaming  th« 
seniority  of  commencing  B.  A.*s,  arranged  according  to  the  pleasure  of  tiie  i^oc- 
tors;  and,  ultimately,  it  obtained  the  enlarged  meaning  now  univenally  reoog* 
nized,  according  to  which  it  stands  for  the  examination,  whether  in  mathe- 
matics, classics,  moral  or  physical  science,  as  well  as  for  the  list  by  which  tiwr 
result  of  that  exammation  is  made  known.— Abfef  and  QuAin,  Na  117. 

mrrvKBSiTT  hovob& 

A  very  prevalent  mistake  is  supposing  that  men,  who  have  attained  great  dis- 
tinction and  high  honors  at  the  two  English  universities,  do  not,  in  after-life^ 
occupy  the  most  eminent  positions  at  the  bar,  or  the  bench,  and  in  the  senate. 

Oxford.— Earl  of  Eldon,  English  Prize  Essay,  1*771 ;  Lord  Tenterden,  (Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,)  English  Essay,  1786,  Latin  verse,  1784; 
Sir  W.  E.  Taunton,  (Judge  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,)  English  Essay,  1793; 
J.  PhiUimore,  (Professor  of  Civil  Law,)  English  Essay,  1798 ;  Sir  C.  E.  Gray, 
(Cliief  Justice  of  Bengal,)  English  Essay,  1808;  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  (Judge  Id 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,)  English  Essay,  1813,  Latin  verse,  1810,  Latin  Essay, 
1813,  Ist  class  Classics,  1813 ;  Herman  Merivale,  (Professor  of  Political  Econo- 
my,) English  Essay,  1830,  1st  cUun  Classics,  1827 ;  Roundell  Palmer,  (Deputj 
Steward  of  the  University,)  Latin  Essay,  1836,  Latin  verse,  1831,  English 
verse,  1832,  1st  dass  Classics,  1834;  Lord  Colchester,  Latin  verse^  1777;  Sir  J. 
Bicliardaon,  (Judge  in  Common  Pleas,)  Latin  verse,  1792;  Sir  Christopher  Pul- 
ler, (Chief  Justice  at  Calcutta,)  Latin  verse,  1794;  G.  K.  Bidcards,  (Professor  of 
Political  Economy,)  English  verse,  1830,  2nd  class  Classics,  1833;  Nassau  W. 
Senior,  (Professor  of  Political  Economy,)  1st  dass  Classics,  1811 ;  Sir  Bichard 
Bethell,  (Attorney-General,  University  Counsel,)  1st  dass  Classics,  1818 ;  Hon- 
orable J.  C.  Talbot,  (Deputy  High  Steward,)  1st  dass  Classics,  1825;  Travers 
Twiss,  (Regius  Pro^bssor  of  Civil  Law,)  2nd  dass  Classics,  1830. 

Cambridgs. — Sir  F.  Kaseres,  (Baron,  Exchequer,)  4th  Wrangler,  1752,  Senior 
Medalist;  Sir  Elijah  Imper,  (Chief  Justice,  Fort  William,  Bengal,)  2nd  Senior 
Optime,  1756,  Junior  Medalist;  Sir  J.  Wilson,  (Judge,  Common  Pleas,)  Senior 
Wrangler,  1761 ;  Lord  Alvanley,  (Chief  Justice,  Common  Pleas,)  12th  Wrang- 
ler, 1766 ;  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough,  (Chief  Justice,  King's  Bench,)  3rd  Wrang- 
ler, 1771,  Senior  Medalist;  Sir  &  Lawrence,  (Judge,  Common  Pleas,)  7th 
Wrangler,  1771 ;  Sir  H.  Russell,  (Judge  in  India^)  4th  Senior  Optime,  1772 ;  tii* 
late  Lord  Manners,  (Chancellor  of  Ireland,)  5th  Wrangler,  1777 ;  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  of  Chester,  9th  Wrangler,  1785;  the  late  John  Bell,  Senior  Wrangler, 
1786,  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman;  Sir  J.  Littledale,  (Judge  hi  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,)  Senior  Wrangler,  1787,  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman;  Lord  Ljmdhurst, 
(kite  Lord  Chancellor,)  2Dd  Wrangler,  1794,  Junior  Smith's  Priseman;  Sir  John 
Beckett,  (Judge  Advocate,)  5th  Wrangler,  1795;  the  kite  Sir  John  Williams, 
(Judge,  Queen's  Bend),)  18th  Senior  Optune,  1798;  the  Ute  Sir  K.  C.  Tindal, 
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(duef  Justice,  Common  Fleas,)  8th  Wrangler,  1799,  Senior  Hedalist;  the  late 
Sir  L.  ShadireU,  (Vioe^Siaaoellar  of  England,)  7th  Wrangler,  1806,  Junior  Med- 
alist; Starkie^  (Downing  Piofesaor  of  Law,  UniTersity  Counsel,)  Senior 
Wruij^e,  1803,  Senior  Medalist;  the  late  Sir  T.  Coltman,  (Judge,  Common 
Pleas,)  13th  Wrangler,  1803;  Lord  Chief  Baron  Pollock,  Senior  Wrangler,  180e, 
Senior  Smith's  Priseman ;  Lord  Langdale,  Senior  Wrangler,  1808,  Senior  Smith's 
Prizeman;  the  late  Baron  Alderson,  Senior  Wrangler,  1809,  Senior  Smith's 
Priseman,  and  Senior  Medalist;  Sir  W.  H.  Maule,  (Judge,  Common  Picas,)  Sen^ 
ier  Wrangler,  1810,  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman;  Baron  Piatt,  (Exchequer,)  5th 
Junior  Optime,  1810;  Chambers,  (Judge  of  Supreme  Court,  Bombay,)  5th 
Wrangler,  1811;  Lord  Cranworth,  17th  Wrangler,  1812;  HhiebouBe,  (Author 
of  Law  of  Tithes,  and  Common  Seigeont  of  City  of  London,)  13th  Senior  Op- 
tune^  1812 ;  Sir  J.  Romilly,  (Downing  Profeasor  of  Law,  and  Professor  of  Lew, 
University  College,  London,)  4th  Wrangler,  1813 ;  Vice-Chancellor  Eindersleyy 
4th  Wrangler,  1814;  Sir  B.  H.  Kalkin^  (Chief  Justice  of  Prince  of  Wales'  Isl- 
and,) 3rd  Wrangler,  1818 ;  Lord  Justice  Turner,  9th  Wrangler,  1819 ;  the  late 
B.  C.  Hildyard,  (Queen's  Counsel,)  12th  Senior  Optime,  1823;  Mr.  John  Cow- 
Kng,  Q.  0^  M.  P.,  (University  Counsel,  and  Deputy  High  Steward,)  Senior 
Wrangler,  1824,  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman;  Vice-chancellor  Wood,  24th 
Wrangler,  1824;  Vioe-Chancellor  Parker,  7th  Wrangler,  1825;  Mr.  Loftus  T. 
Wigram,  Q.  C,  (M.  P.  for  University,)  8th  Wrangler,  1826;  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
tin, (New  Zeahmd,)  26th  Wrangler,  1829,  3rd  in  Ist  class  Classics,  and  Junior 
Medalist.— 2¥m2tf  '<  School  Days,'' 

THE  BRITISH  ItUBSUM. 

The  British  Museum  has  been  the  growth  of  a  century,  between  the  purchase 
of  Montague  House  for  the  collection  in  1753  and  the  completion  of  the  new 
buildings.  The  Museum  originated  in  a  suggestion  in  the  will  of  Sir  Hans 
Sloane,  (d.  1753,)  offering  his  collection  to  piwliament  for  £20,000,  it  having  cost 
hun  £60,000.  The  offer  was  accepted;  and  by  an  Act  (26th  George  II.)  were 
purchased  all  Sir  Hans  Sloane's  **  library  of  books,  drawings,  manuscripts,  prints, 
medals,  seals,  cameos  and  intaglios,  precious  stones^  agates,  jaspers,  ^vessels  of 
agate  and  jasper,  crystals,  mathematical  instruments,  pictures,"  Ac.  By  the 
same  Act  was  bought,  for  £10,000,  the  Harleian  Library  of  MSa,  (about  7600 
volumes  of  rolls,  charters,  kc ;)  to  whidi  were  added  the  Cottonian  Library  of 
MSS.,  and  the  libnury  of  Mijor  Arthur  Edwards.  By  the  Same  Act  also  was 
raised  by  lottery  £100,000,  out  of  which  tiie  Sloane  and  Harleian  collections 
were  paid  for;  £10,260  to  Lord  Hali&z  for  Montague  House,  and  £12,873  for 
its  repahs ;  a  fund  being  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  salaries  of  offi- 
oera.  Trustees  were  elected  from  persons  of  rank,  station,  and  literary  attain* 
meats;  and  the  inetitatwn  was  named  Ths  British  MrsBUic.  To  Montague 
HoQse  were  Mmoved  the  Hariekn  odlecUon  of  MSS.  in  1765 ;  other  ooUections 
in  1766 ;  and  the  Museum  was  opened  to  tiie  public  January  16,  1769. 

Bobbbt  Becorde  was  the  first  who  wrote  on  Arithmetks,  and  the  first  who 
wrote  on  Geometry,  m  English ;  the  first  who  introduced  Algebra  into  England ; 
the  first  who  wrote  on  Astronomy  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sphere  in  England ; 
and,  finally,  the  first  Englishman  (in  all  probability)  who  adopted  the  system  of 
Copernicus.  Recorde  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  present  method  of  extract- 
ing the  square-root ;  the  inventor  of  the  sign  of  equality ;  and  the  inventor  of 
the  method  of  extracting  the  square-root  of  multinomial  algebraic  quantities. 
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Tbibtt  yean  ago,  a  very  few  expensiye  foreign  works  were  the  only  books 
of  reference  aoceasible  to  the  American  scholar.  But  so  rapid  has  been  our 
progress  as  a  nation  in  this  respect  that  there  now  exists,  not  a  complete  Ameri- 
can scientific  and  learned  apparatus,  but  an  exceedingly  valuable  and  creditable 
collection  of  American  books  of  reference,  extensive  enough  for  most  purposes 
of  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  the  literary  man,  the  man  of  business,  and  the  genend 
reader, 

With  a  view  to  afford  our  subscribers  some  usefhl  directions  fbr  selection 
among  such  books,  we  have  collected  the  following  list  of  American  Beferenoe 
Books.  The  names  of  several  others,  which  have  ahready  been  noticed  m  this 
Journal,  are  given  at  the  end  of  the  list 

The  New  American  OydopoBdia,  EdUed  hy  George  Riplbt  and  C.  A.  Daka. 
VoLVIII.  Pugger— Haynau.  New  York.  D.  Appleton  k  Ca  1859.  Koy. 
Svo,  pp.  788. 

We  have  already  twice  referred  to  this  greatest  American  literary  enterprise 
of  the  day,  with  hearty  commendation.  We  know  of  no  encydopfedia  mors 
certain  to  be  needed  every  day  by  every  man.  The  mastery  of  half  the  woric 
would  alone  constitute  a  man  of  extended  general  inibrmation. 

Appleion^s  DkUanary  of  Machines,  Mechoitdce,  Engine^w<n%  and  Engineering. 
Kew  York :  D.  Appleton  ft  Go.     2  vols.,  roy.  8vo.,  pp.  960  each. 

A  very  valuable  and  convenient  manual  for  the  mechanician.  Its  treatises 
contain  much  that  is  interesting  to  all;  the  articles,  e.  y.,  on  the  Croton  Aqueduct 
and  the  Brooklyn  Dry  Dock,  both  afford  the  engineer  his  professional  informa- 
tion and  contain  narratives  of  two  enterprises  in  which  eveiy  American  may 
take  justifiable  pride.  Large  masses  of  technical  information,  and  many  valuable 
tables^  and  dear  and  detailed  cuts,  are  throughout  given. 

A  Critical  Dicikmary  cf  EngUthlAteraJture^  and  British  and  American  Authors, 
By  S.  AnsnN  Allibojie.  VoL  L  Philade^hia:  Childs  k  Peterson,  1858. 
Boy.  8vo.,  pp.  1005. 

This  work  fills  a  new  place  in  literature.  .  We  have  had  cydopasdias  of  biogn^ 
phy,  and  of  books;  but  none  of  the  book-makers*  lives  and  works  together.     . 

The  list  of  names  is  very  satisfactorily  full ;  for  no  such  list  will  ever  be  per- 
fecL  The  bibliographical  lists  of  each  author's  works  are  also  remarkab^  ML 
and  correct  The  indexes,  which  l£r.  Allibone  proposes  to  add,  will  constitute 
an  eztenmve  apparatus  for  refeiring  to  literatorei-^  In  short»  the  woik  promises 
to  be  indispensable  to  eveiy  man  of  letters  or  literary  eoltore  or  Itisorei 

American  Abnanac  and  Repomlory  ef  Us^  Knowkdge  for  1860.  Boston: 
Crosby,  Nichols  k  Co.    12mo.,  pp.  391. 

This  hivaluable  annual  has  now  completed  a  series  of  thirty-one  numben, 
The  thirty  volumes  oontain  a  mass  of  general  and  detailed  information  respect- 
ing the  financial,  political,  intellectual,  and  social  condition  of  the  oountiy  and 
the  states  nowhere  else  so  compact  and  aoceesible.  Each  year's  number  fumisbe^ 
the  owner  with  the  means  of  a  solid  knowledge  of  the  oondition  6i  the  oountiy 
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for  that  year.  Tts  meteorological  and  scientific  diacuasions  are  of  a  liigh  order 
of  value ;  and  the  almanac  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Grco.  P.  Bond,  of  Cambridge^  one 
of  the  most  competent  persons  in  the  United  States.  The  obituary  notices  alone, 
which,  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous  matter,  maj  be  referred  to  by  the  indexes 
hi  the  volumes  for  1839, 1849,  and  1859,  constitute  a  great  body  of  biographical 
information* 

A  Chpious  and  OriUcal  LaiinrEngtish  Lexicon^  founded  en  (he  larger  Latm-Gtr' 
Vkam  Lesmcon  of  Dr.  W.  Fbeukd.  By  £.  A.  Andrews,  LL.D.  New  Tork: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1860.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  1663. 

There  are  many  living  graduates  of  our  colleges  who  had  no  Latin  Lexicon, 
except  the  venerable  school  edition  of  Ainsworth;  and,  untU  the  publication  of 
ProC  Andrews'  work,  no  other  was  accessible  to  the  American  student,  except 
Leverett  Prof  Andrews'  Lexicon  is  a  vast  advance  upon  either  of  these,  and 
is  beyond  all  comparison  the  best  for  the  present  student  There  is  no  other 
Latin  Lexicon  which  we  should  recommend  to  him.  It  contains  all  the  substance 
and  much  of  the  detail  of  the  vast  and  conscientious  learning  and  labor  of 
Freund,  judiciously  condensed;  and  the  prominent,  heavy-faced  type  of  the 
vocabulary  words  and  dbecting  figures  is  a  most  convenient  guide  to  the  eye  of 
the  consulter. 

A  Copious  and  OriHeal  EnglM^LaiinLexiamt  founded  on  the  DicHonary  (jfDr. 
Gboroes.  By  Riddlb  and  Arnold.  Fuist  American  edition,  revised  by 
Oharlbs  Anthor.    New  Tork:  Harper  k,  Brothers.    Imp.  8vo.,  pp.  753. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  a  really  good  Latin  scholar  without  being  able  to  speak 
and  write  decent  Latin.  It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  this  department  of 
the  study,  formerly  so  predominant,  has  a  little  been  revived  in  some  American 
colleges.  The  wretched  English-Latin  department  of  Ainsworth,  reprinted  by 
Leverett,  furnished  the  only  and  uuidequate  vocabulary.  The  present  work  ia 
the  joint  result  of  flrst^dass  scholars  of  three  nations.  It  will  be  found  an  indis- 
pensable assistant  in  the  study  of  Latin. 

A  CUusioal  DicUonary;  conUaning  an  account  of  the  principal  proper  name$ 
meniUmad  m  ancieni  auOiors.  Jbgeiher  with  an  accouni  of  coinSj  weights^  and 
measuree.  By  Ohables  Artror.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1859. 
Roy.  8vo.,  pp.  1451. 

The  standard  work  of  its  dass  for  the  American  student  Prof  Anthon's 
reputation  for  fiuthfVilness  and  ability  is  too  high  to  be  increased  by  our  praise. 
This  fourth  edition  testifies  to  his  standing  with  the  public.  This  volume  belongs 
to  the  apparatus  of  reference,  without  which  the  student,  confined  to  his  dry 
text  and  drier  grammar,  will  gam  but  a  scant  and  unsymmetrical  measure  of 
learning.    It  is  preceded  by  a  usefiil  list  of  authorities  used  in  compiling  it 

A  Dktianary  of  Greek  and  Roman  AntiquiUes.  Edited  by  Wiluam  SmTH, 
Thhd  American  edition,  revised  by  Charles  Arthon.  New  York :  Harper 
t  Brothers.    Roy.  8vo.,  pp.  1124. 

The  woric  of  Smith  is  of  established  reputation,  and  is  here  variously  improved 
in  arrangement  and  increased  hi  materials,  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the 
American  scholar.  As  thus  edited,  it  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  necessary* 
reference-books  as  the  Classical  Dictionary  noticed  above^  and  the  Geography 
nottoed  below. 

A  System  of  Ancient  and  Mediceval  Geography y  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Col' 
legee.  By  Charles  Anthor.  New  York :  Haiper  k,  Brothers.  1855.  Svo., 
pp.  769. 

As  the  anthor  remarks  in  his  preface,  andent  histoiy  and  ancient  geogmphjr 
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ought  always  to  bo  studied  together.  This  yolnme  is  an  ample  manual  for  all 
the  purposes  of  American  school  and  coUegiate  students.  It  is  also  a  reference- 
hook  of  great  value  to  the  general  reader.  Like  the  author's  Classical  Diction- 
aiy,  it  contams  a  convenient  list  of  authorities  on  the  subject 

Tke  Grammar  of  English  Grammars.  By  Goold  Bbowk.  Second  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Hew  York:  S.  S.  and  W.  Wood.  1867.  Boy.  8vo.|  pp. 
1010. 

This  great  monument  of  the  author's  industry  contains  his  theory  of  English 
grammar,  worked  out  into  most  full  and  conscientious  detail,  and  with  such 
numerous  references  to  authorities,  and  to  other  grammatical  writers,  as  render 
it,  in  addition,  a  remarkably  useful  storehouse  of  materials  for  opinions  on  the 
subject    It  contains  a  good  list  of  writers  on  English  Grammar. 

Mathemaiical  DicUonary  and  Oydopcedia  of  MoUhemaUoal  Science,  By  Chabzjbs 
Davibs  and  WnxiAH  Q.  Peck.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Burr.  1859. 
8vo.,  pp.  692. 

A  valuable  and  oomprehenave  compendium  for  students.  It  will  be  found 
stiU  more  convenient,  as  a  book  of  reference,  by  those  who  may  feel  an  occasional 
desire  to  refresh  or  correct  half-forgotten  studies.  The  definitions  and  descrip- 
tions are  remarkably  clear ;  and  the  matliematical  processes  quite  sufficient  in 
extent  for  the  purposes  of  the  work. 

Tlie  Ajnerican  Farmer^ 8  EncydopoBdia;  being  a  complete  Guide  for  (he  CulUoa' 
Hon  of  every  variety  of  Garden  and  Field  Oripe,  By  GouvsBKXUB  Euebsox. 
New  York:  A.  0.  Moore.     1858.    Roy.  8vo.,  pp.  1179. 

An  extensive  collection  of  information  on  agricultural  topics.  It  contains 
veiy  much  that  ought  to  interest  and  aid  every  farmer. 

A  Claesicai  AUae,  to  MuBtraU  Ancient  Geography,  By  Albzavdsb  O.  Findlat. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Twenty-five  good  maps  and  an  extensive  index  of  geographical  names.  It  is 
as  gross  an  error  to  study  ancient  history  or  the  classics  without  constantly  con- 
sulting a  work  of  this  nature,  as  it  would  be  to  study  modem  geography  with- 
out maps. 

Other  American  Reference  Books,  heretofore  noticed  in  this  Journal,  are  as 
follows: — ^tbe  volume  and  page  of  the  notice  being  given  with  it 

OcmpHete  Pronouncing  Gazetteer.  By  J.  Thomas,  T.  Baldwin,  and  others. 
Vol.  n.,  p.  739. 

Appleion^a  Gydopcsdia  of  BiograpTvy.    Do. 

English' Grammar.    By  W.  G.  Fowleb.    Do. 

Tlie  Mieroseopey  and  its  Sevdaiiona,    By  W.  B.  Cabfenteb.    Do. 

AiUis  of  Clasaieal  Geography.  By  W.  Hughes.  Edited  by  Obobge  Loko.   Do. 

Geography  of  Naitare.    By  Vulliet.    Translated  firom  French.    Do.,  p.  740. 

TreaUae  on  EngUah  Punctuation.    By  John  Tf  ilsox.    Do.,  p.  741. 

ffistorioai  Alloa.    By  J.  E.  Wobcestbb.    Do.,  p.  746. 

CyclopcBdia  of  American  Literature.  By  E.  A.  and  O.  L.  Dutckinok.  Do.,  p. 
746. 

Dictionary  of  Medical  Science.    By  R.  Dunglisgn.    Do.,  p.  320. 

American  Educational  Tear-Book    Vol  lY.,  p.  832. 

American  Eloquence.    By  Frank  Uoore.    Do. 

OleeekuuPa  Compendium  of  American  LUerature.    ToL  Y.,  p.  318. 
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Of  books  on  educational  historyf  theorj,  or  art,  pubUahed  duiing  1859,  we 
hare  the  following.    It  ia  not  improbable  that  others  have  failed  to  reach  ua. 

Petto2od8s»  and  Peslahzzianism,  Bj  Henbt  Barstabd.  New  York:  F.  0. 
Brownell.    8yo.,  pp.  238  and  230. 

EdueaHonal  Biography,  Part  I  Memoirs  of  Teachera  and  Educators.  Vol  L 
United  States,  By  Hevrt  Baiutabd.  New  York :  F.  C.  Brownell.  8vo.,  pp. 
524 

Sigher  Christian  EdueaiMn,  By  BsKJAimr  W.  Dwioht.  New  Yoiic:  A.  S. 
Barnes  A  Barr.    12mo.Y  pp.  3i7. 

Works  of  PkUip  Linddeyj  J),  D.  YoL  L  EiucaHonal  Discourses.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippiooott  Sl  Co.    8vo.,  pp.  588. 

JvbUee  at  Houxt  St.  Haby's,  EmmetsburgJif  MoL^  Oct  6,  1858.  New  York: 
Dunigan  A  Brother.    12mo.,  pp.  288. 

The  Jhachet^s  Assistant;  or,  Hints  and  Methods  in  School  DiseSpime  and  Jk- 
slruGtioh.  B7  Chablbs  Nobthbkd.  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  &  Ga  12mo., 
pp.  358. 

Lectures  on  Menidt  and  Moral  Culture.  By  Saiiitel  P.  Batbs.  New  York: 
A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Burr.    12mo.,  pp.  319. 

History  and  Progress  of  Education  By  PHitX)BiBUirs.  With  Introduction  by 
Hbmbt  Babxabd.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Burr.    12mo.,  pp.  310. 

the  Normal;  or.  Methods  of  Teaching  the  Comman  Branches.  By  Alfbed 
HoLBROOK.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Burr.    12mo.,  pp.  456. 

Hours  with  my  Pupils.  By  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelfb.  New  York :  G.  Soribner. 
12mo.,  pp.  263. 

School  Amusements;  or,  How  to  make  the  School  Interesting.  By  N.  W.  TaT- 
LOB  Root.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  ft  Burr.    12mo.,  pp.  225. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  make  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  two  years 
thus  selected,  on  account  of  the  labor  and  detail  of  estimating  the  yery  exten- 
sive variety  of  public  and  institutional  reports  and  other  documents,  which 
should,  strictly,  be  included.  But  the  following  summaries  are  certainly  witliin 
the  truth,  viz : — 

Books,  twelve;  public  documents,  say  fen  volumes;  journals,  each  a  volume  a 
year,  at  least  twenty.  Total,  in  1859,  forty-two,  against  three;  a  fourteen-fold 
increase  in  twenty-five  years. 

The  following  works,  though  not  falling  within  the  class  of  those  above 
mentioned,  may  be  named  here,  for  the  sake  of  information,  as  useful  recent 
educational  publications. 

Art  of  Extempore  Speaking.  By  M.  Bautain.  Translated  from  French,  and 
with  additions  by  a  member  of  the  New  York  Bar.  New  York:  Scribner. 
1859.     12mo.,  364  pages. 

The  Microscopisfs  Companion;  with  a  Glossary  of  Mkroseopic  Tanms.  By 
John  Kino,  M.  D.  Cincinnati:  Rickey,  Mallory  ft  Oo.  1659.  8vo.,  308  pages. 
•Biography  of  Samud  Lewis.  By  Wm.  G.  W.  Lkwib.  Cincinnati:  Methodist 
Book  Concern.     1857.     12mo.,  429  pages. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Danid  Drake,  M.  D.  By  E.  D.  Manshbld.  Cinchmati: 
Applegate  ft  Co.    1855.     12mo.,  408  pages. 
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Ths  progro—  cf  edoestiaii  in  thtoxsoontiT^  and  the  inereaBe  of  popular  intw*- 
eet  in  it,  are  Btriklngljr  and  unerringly  shown  by  the  remarkable  and  rapid  in- 
creaae  in  the  nomber  of  publications  (not  including  text-books)  on  the  subject 
This  appears  flom  the  contrast  between  the  educational  publications  of  a  year, 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  those  of  the  year  1809,  Just  dosed. 

In  the  former  year  was  published  one  angle  educational  journal,  the  "  An- 
nals of  Educaiitm ; "  a  Taluable  work,  but  maintained  not  by  its  subscribers,  but 
by  the  pecuniaiy  and  porsonal  sacrifloes  of  a  few  diontereated  iiiends  of 
education. 

No  Tohmie  on  education  was  pul^isbed,  except  the  annual  rolume  of  collected 
lectures  issued  by  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction. 

At  that  time,  instead  of  a  State  Department,  with  a  superintendent  of  schools 
at  its  head,  such  as  now  exists  in  almost  erery  state  in  the  Union,  there  was  no 
such  department  or  office,  except  in  a  few  states  a  nominal  one,  annexed  to 
some  other  department  of  the  goyemment 

Tliere  were  but  a  few  states  where  any  annual  public  document  of  any  kind 
referred  to  the  schools;  and,  in  most  of  these,  some  financial  officers  merely  reg- 
istered and  reported  the  yearly  appropriations  and  necessary  statistics.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  instance,  the  secretary  of  state  reported  school  statistics.  In 
Connecticut,  the  conunisskmer  of  the  school  (und  did  the  same,  in  reporting  on 
the  state  and  use  of  the  ftmd;  and  similar  ex-officio  statements  were  given  in 
Virginia.  The  first  report  on  Pennsylvania  schools,  in  that  year,  was  two  pages 
of  mere  announcements.  In  New  York  alone  tl)e  secretary  of  state  published 
yearly  an  able  and  valuable  report  upon  the  condition  and  needs  of  the  schools. 

Except  in  New  York,  these  were  not  educational  documents  in  any  pn^ier 
sense  of  the  word;  and  we  may  thus  state  the  total  number  of  educational  pub- 
lications, except  occasional  addresses,  Ac,  ia  1834,  as  <me  periodical,  one  vol- 
ume of  lectures,  and  one  public  document ;  total,  three. 

Now  observe  the  change.  During  1 869,  educational  monthlies,  of  octavo  size, 
and  each  forming  an  annual  volume  of  considerable  thickness,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  eighteen  of  the  states,  nearly  all  of  them  being  on  a  permanent  basis  'f 
and  in  several  of  the  states  one,  two,  or  more  additional  ones  are  also  publislied. 

The  public  documents  of  the  various  states  for  that  year  would,  all  together, 
constitute  ten  or  twelve  hirgo  8vo.  volumes.  The  annual  report  on  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  is  of  more  than  300  pages ;  that  of  Illinois,  (a  biennial 
report,  however,)  of  423  pages;  and  with  these  should  be,  at  least,  mentioned 
the  numerous  and  valuable  reports  published  by  the  school  authorities  of  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  and  many  other  cities. 

But  the  extent  of  the  matter  thus  published  is  not  its  greatest  merit.  These 
difierant-seriea  of  put^cations  contain  very  much  valuable  discuasion  of  educa- 
tional principles  and  practice,  by  the  best  and  most  competent  minds  of  the 
different  states ;  and  great  masses  of  various  and  carefiilly-prepared  statisticsy 
bearing  upon  the  subject 
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I  oooimenoed  the  pnblioation  of  the  ^^Amtrioan  Journal  of  XducaUon^''^  In 
1855,  from  the  belief  that  each  a  Periodioal,  national  and  catholic  in  aim  and 
apirit,  of  aaffldent  extent  to  admit,  in  each  laaue,  of  fUll  diaenasiona  of  the  Hia- 
toiy.  Biography,  Art,  and  Sdenoe  of  Edaoation,  and  of  the  organisation,  admin- 
idtration,  and  atatiatica  of  ita  Inatitutiona  and  Syatema,  was  deairable  and  ev«i 
neoesaaiy  aa  a  moana  of  eatabliahing  the  foundation  and  ahaping  the  auperatroct- 
nro  of  onr  American  civilization. 

It  waa  not  oommenced  aa  an  individual  enterprise  nntil  efforts  had  been  made, 
daring  aevend  years,  first  to  induce  state  and  national  educational  bodies  to  un- 
dertake it,  and  then  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  individual  educators  and  public- 
apirited  citizene.  It  waa  never  aupposed  that  the  work  would  be  a  source  of 
profit;  but  the  first  number  waa  not  issued  without  counting  the  coat,  nor  with- 
out fixing  a  period  during  which  the  undertaking  would  be  carried  on  aingle- 
handed,  if  neoessaiy.  This  period  was  five  of  the  best  years  of  my  life ;  which  I 
was  from  the  first  prepared  to  give  to  the  work,  without  the  slightest  expectation 
of  receiving  any  compenaation  for  time  or  editorial  services. 

The  first  yeaj's  experience  convinced  me  that  but  a  veiy  small  proportion  of 
those  engaged  in  teaching  either  high  or  elementary  schools,  or  in  administer- 
ing state  or  city  systems,  or  of  professed  friends  of  popular  education,  would 
labor,  spend,  or  even  subscribe  for  a  work  of  thia  character ;  and  indeed  that 
the  regular  subscription  list  would  not  meet  the  expense  of  printing  and  paper. 
But,  in  the  hope  that  the  completed  series  of  volumes  would  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  permaneot  educational  literature  of  the  country,  I 
have  atill  gone  forward,  notwithstanding  a  formidable  and  increajung  deficit. 

I  am  still  so  reluctant  to  relinquish  an  enterprise  carried  ao  fJEU*,  and  for  which 
I  have  sacrificed  ao  much,  that  I  have  oonduded  to  make  one  more  appeal,  to  per- 
sonal friends,  professional  teachers,  and  educational  laborers,  for  their  new  or  re- 
newed subscriptions  to  the  Journal^  to  enable  me  to  add  at  least  three  more  vol- 
umes to  the  series. 

I  wish  particularly  to  embrace  in  these  three  volumes  a  large  amoimt  of  material 
illustrative  of 

I.  The  history  and  present  condition  of  Normal  Schools  and  other  Spedal  In- 
stitutions and  Agencies  for  the  Professional  Training  and  Improvement  of 
Teachers. 

II.  The  organization  and  characteriatic  features  of  Polytechnic  Schools,  and 
other  institutions  for  the  education  of  persons  destined  for  other  pursuits  than 
those  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology. 

III.  The  history  and  courses  of  instnietion  of  the  oldest  and  most  fiourishing 
Colleges  and  Universities  in  Europe  and  America. 

IV.  The  most  recent  aa  well  aa  the  oldest  aueoessful  Methods  of  Teaehing  the 
•lementary  and  the  higher  branches  of  learning. 

V.  The  life  and  services  of  many  Teachers  and  Promoters  of  Education, 
whoee  labors  or  benefiMstions  are  assodated  with  the  foundation  and  development 
of  institutions,  systems,  and  metixods  of  instruction. 

HENBT  BABNABB, 
FdUor  and  BroprUtor  oftiU  Anuriean  Journal  o/JSducaUon, 
Hastfobd,  Cokx., 

January  18th^  1860. 
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L   JOHN  GRISCOM/ 


John  Griscoh,  long  a  most  successftil  and  useful  teacher  and 
school-officer,  and  extensively  interested  and  influential  in  the  im- 
provements in  education,  and  in  juvenile  reform,  of  the  last  half- 
century,  was  descended  from  Quaker  forefathers,  of  whom  the  first 
emigrants  to  America  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Philadelphia. 
He  was  horn  at  Hancock's  Bridge,  near  Salem,  N.  J^  where  his 
parents  were  living,  Sept.  27th,  1774. 

Young  Griscom  learned  his  alphabet  without  books,  from  his 
father,  who,  while  working  at  his  trade  of  saddlery,  taught  him  partly 
by  the  help  of  the  makers'  names  stamped  on  his  tools.  This  primi- 
tive instruction  was  succeeded  by  the  common  country  schooling  of 
the  period,  in  the  log  school-house  of  the  district,  under  a  bewildering 
succession  of  teachers ;  with  one  of  whom,  a  Hungarian,  who  had 
come  over  as  a  Hessian  soldier,  he  commenced  studying  Latin,  and 
learned  a  few  words  of  French.  His  first  **  reading-book "  was  an 
uEsop,  with  cuts,  whose  fables  and  pictures,  and  some  of  the  *'  mor- 
als ^  too,  made  lasting  impression  upon  his  mind. 

In  an  autobiography,  which  furnish^  some  of  the  most  interesting 
materials  of  the  memoir  by  his  son,  Prod  Griscom  thus  describes  hts 
first  experiment  as  a  teacher : — 

^  In  the  year  1791,  or  the  fall  of  1790,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
I  was  applied  to  by  some  of  our  neighbors  to  open  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  their  children.  This  mark  of  confidence  was  the  result 
of  some  little  reputation  for  steadiness  of  deportment,  and  a  love  of 
learning  rather  superior  to  the  other  youths  of  the  vicinage.  '  Twas 
certain  I  could  write  and  cipher  too ; '  but  in  reality,  as  to  my  pen- 
manship, although  it  might  have  been  superior  to  that  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  it  was  very  awkward  and  clumsy,  for  I  had  never  had  a 
teacher  who  had  inspired  me  with  any  ambition  to  acquire  a  good 
hand.  I  had  ciphered  nearly  through  Dilworth's  Assistant,  and  waa 
considered  rather  more  ready  in  'doing  sums'  than  most  of  my 
school-mates  ;u>ut  as  to  any  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  different  rules  are  constructed,  neither  myself  nor  any  of  my 
teachers,  as  I  apprehend,  ever  had  the  curiosity  or  ambition  to  attain 
to  it."     7 

*  The  pf  etent  article  \m  chiefly  compiled  or  extracted  from  the  {otercetinf  "  Memoir  qfJohn 
ChriseomJ*  N.  T.,  1859:  Carter  &  Brothere.  8vo.,  pp.  42r.  B7  hie  eon,  John  H.  Grlecom, 
U,  B.   ▲  volume  edmlnbly  edepted  to  School  Libraries. 
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^  As  my  father  had  a  claim  upoD  mj  services  at'  this  age,  I  readily 
agreed  to  share  with  him  the  profits  of  the  school.  The  price  fixed 
upon  per  quarter  for  each  pupil  was  a  French  crown,  or  eight  shillings 
and  four  pence,  Jersey  currency.  The  place  of  this  my  debut  in  the 
art  of  pedagogy  was  a  log  school-house  on  Mannington  Hill,  about 
three  miles  from  the  town  of  Salem,  on  the  Philadelphia  road,  and 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  our  residence.  I  found  upon  trial  that  my 
new  employment  was  more  easy,  and  more  to  my  taste,  than  the 
hard  work  upon  the  farrq ;  and  I  could  scarcely  refrain  from  consid- 
ering myself  a  little  more  elevated  in  the  scale  of  operative  employ- 
ment than  the  common  day-laborer,  or  the  farmer^s  son,  who  thinks 
only  of  working  at  the  soil.  -My  father's  views,  however,  of  the  virtue 
of  industry  rendered  it  necessary  for  me  to  employ  the  long  mornings 
of  summer,  before  breakfast,  iir^ctive  labor  on  the  farm,  as  usual,  and 
again  in  the  evening,  after  the  school  had  closed.  But  to  rise  with, 
or  before,  the  dawn,  to  work  hard  till  eight  o'clock,  and  then  walk 
one  and  a  half  miles,  seemed  to  me  rather  lessening  to  the  dignity  of 
my  new  sphere;  and  it  was  not  until  after  some  little  altercation  with 
my  father  on  this  point  that  he  relinquished  his  claim,  and  allowed 
me  to  pursue  my  own  inclinations?} 

The  success  of  this  undertaking,  and  tlie  congeniality  of  the  em- 
ployment, induced  young  Griscom  to  adopt  instruction  as  his  future 
profession ;  and  with  a  view  to  render  himself  fitter  for  it,  he  entered, 
in  1793,  the  ''Friends'  Academy  "  at  Philadelphia,  a  school  founded 
by  William  Penn,  and  then  taught  by  William  Waring,  a  good 
mathematician.  Here  the  young  man  studied  diligently  mathematics, 
and  his  favorite  modern  language,  French.  But  the  yellow  fever 
soon  drove  him  away,  breaking  up  the  school,  and  carrying  off  the 
teacher.  In  the  healthy  air  of  his  country  home  he  however  soon 
recovered,  taught  school  during  the  next  winter  with  marked  success, 
and  in  the  spring  was  strongly  urged  to  accept  the  charge  of  two 
different  schools  in  New  Jersey.  Af^er  personal  examination,  he  de- 
cided to  accept  the  application  from  Burlington,  with  a  guaranteed 
salary  of  £100,  Pennsylvania  currency,  (t226{,)  his  board  being 
offered  him  at  lOs,  Qd,  ($1.40)  a  week.  The  school  was  not  in  a 
prosperous  state,  and  he  opened  it  with  but  three  scholars.  For  this 
scanty  attendance  he  thus  accounts : — 

"Brought  up  altogether  in  the  country,  (except  during  the  four 
months  spent  in  Philadelphia  as  a  recluse  student,)  I  had  had  very 
few  social  advantages,  and  my  appearance  and  manners  were  obvi- 
ously those  of  a  rustic  youth,  uninitiated  in  the  polished  forms  of 
society.  Burlington  had  been  distinguished,  from  its  early  settle- 
ment, as  the  abode  of  several  of  the  higher  class  of  British  emigrantSi 
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and  for  the  respectability  and  polish  of  iU  more  wealthy  inhabitants. 
For  such  a  youth  as  myself  to  assume  the  office  of  teacher,  with  very 
slender  advantages  of  preparatory  education,  in  such  a  place,  was,  in 
some  measure,  to  plunge  into  a  current  whose  swiftness  and  eddies 
exposed  me  to  no  little  hazard.  I  was  more  closely  scrutinized  than 
I  ever  had  been  before ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  rusticity  of  my  dress  and 
manners  caused  a  suspension  of  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  expediency 
of  patronizing  the  school,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  inhabitants. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  year,  the  tuition-fees  '*  (the  rate  of  teaching 
being  lis.  6d,  per  quarter)  ^^fell  somewhat  short  of  the  proffered 
amount,  and  the  deficiency  was  paid  me  by  the  treasurer.  After 
that  it  was  independent  of  the  treasury  as  long  aa  I  remained  in 
Burlington." 

Under  the  judicious  management  of  the  rustic  young  teacher,  how- 
ever, the  institution  soon  began  to  improve.  The  autobiography  then 
refers  to  the  views  and  principles  of  the  young  principal,  and  to  the 
prevailing  opinions  on  educational  subjects. 

^  The  school  continued  to  prosper.  In  about  three  months  after 
the  commencement,  the  number  of  scholars  was  thirty-five.  The 
occupation,  I  may  say,  was  not  uncongenial  to  my  taste ;  but  I  felt, 
almost  continually,  that  education,  as  an  art  and  still  more  as  a  sci- 
ence, was  in  its  infancy ;  or,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  properly,  that,  as 
far  as  my  own  skill  extended,  and  my  knowledge  of  other  schools 
enabled  me  to  judge,  th^re  wasagrcat  want  of  better  rules,  and  a 
more  enlightened  pracUoe/  Xhisinducecl  me  to  change  the  organi- 
zation of  my  school  as  often  as  I  thought  it  could  be  done  with  ad- 
vantage, and  without  incurring  the  imputation  of  fickleness;  and  it 
induced  me  to  neglect  no  suitable  opportunity  of  looking  into  other 
schools,  and  obtaining  useful  hints  fur  the  exercise  of  my  own  disci- 
pline and  modes  of  instruction.  Happy  indeed  should  I  have  thought 
myself,  had  there  been,  during  my  residence  in  Burlington,  that 
genera]  or  public  concern  for  the  improvement  of  schools  which  char- 
act«rize8  the  present  age.  The  numerous  valuable  publicaUons  which 
now  facilitate  tlie  duties  of  the  teacher,  not  only  by  smoothing  the 
way  to  learning,  but  by  teaching  him  how  to  teach  and  to  gov- 
ern, would  have  been  hailed  as  invaluable  auxiliaries.  I  was  ever  on 
the  look-out  for  books  and  publications  which  might  throw  light  upon 
my  path,  and  availed  myself  of  some  access,  through  a  friend,  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library  for  that  purpose.  Those  means  of  government, 
which  may  be  justly  styled  morale  in  contradistinction  to  physical^  or 
the  discipline  of  /rar,  are  now  so  much  better  understood  and  prac- 
ticed than  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago,  that  there  is  &r  less  ex- 
cuse for  the  severe  exercise  of  the  rod  than  at  a  time  when  the 
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general  impression  was  that  compulsion  should  be  promptly  resorted 
to  in  all  ordinary  cases  of  neglect  or  obstinacy. 

"  Fondness  for  children  is  a  sentiment  which  I  believe  exists  in  my 
nature ;  and  very  dear  to  me  were  those  of  my  pupils  whose  disposi- 
tion and  habits  commended  them  to  my  esteem ;  but  I  am  now  sat- 
isfied that  I  was  scarcely  ever  sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  love  as  a  Christian  duty  on  the  part  of  teachers.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  accuse  myself  of  any  positive  violation  of  it.  I 
am  not  aware  that  I  ever  inflicted  chastisement  of  any  kind  but  with 
a  view  to  its  corrective  and  ameliorating  influence.  It  is  very  possible 
that  irritated  feeling  may  have  interfered,  and  partly  influenced  my 
corrections  in  various  instances.  The  motive,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
was  always  the  desire  to  benefit,  first,  the  pupil,  and,  second,  the 
school,  by  sustaining  the  authority  which  I  consider  to  be  essential  to 
good  discipline ;  but  I  now  believe  that,  in  common  with  most  of  my 
fellow-teachers  and  cotemporaries,  I  did  not  justly  and  fully  appreci- 
ate the  potentiality  of  Christian  love,  nor  study  its  resources  in  the 
development  of  means  for  overcoming  evil,  and  alluring  into  the  paths 
of  virtuous  obedience  the  perverse  and  refractory  minds  of  children. 
I  have,  indeed,  so  far  succeeded  in  this  kind  of  influence  as  to  have 
no  occasion  for  striking  a  blow  for  three  months  at  a  time,  in  a  large 
school  of  boys.  I  would  not  insist  on  the  formal  proscription  of  cor- 
poreal punishment  in  a  large  school,  and  especially  a  day  school.  In 
the  latter,  teachers  have  not  always  time  to  apply  the  whole  force  of 
moral  suasion ;  and  there  may  be  cases  in  which  some  prompt  re- 
medial or  punitive  process  seems  absolutely  necessary,  both  for  the 
welfare  of  the  offending  subject  and  that  of  the  school." 

Mr.  Griscom,  now  firmly  established  in  his  profession,  married^  in 
1600,  a  daughter  of  John  Hoskins,  an  excellent  man,  and  leading 
member  of  the  Friends*  denomination;  the  trustees  of  the  school 
furnished  a  house  for  his  residence,  which  was  soon  filled  with  board- 
ers ;  and  until  the  spring  of  1807  he  continued  at  Burlington,  work- 
ing hard  in  the  school,  yet  finding  time  to  lay  out  and  cultivate  a 
large  garden,  and  to  accomplish  a  considerable  share  of  miscellaneous 
reading,  of  the  solid  and  useful  kind,  which  he  almost  exclusively 
preferred.  So  decided  and  comprehensive  wtis  his  opposition  to  iicti- 
tious  literature,  that  he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  Scott*s  novels  did 
more  harm  than  good ;  that,  "  as  the  most  dignified  and  pow'erful 
supporter  of  public  dramatic  exhibitions,  Shakspeare  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  prince  of  mischief;"  and  that  his  writings,  ^* taken  in  their  to* 
tality,  demoralize  society  to  a  great  extent." 

During  his  stay  in  Burlington,  Mr.  Griscom  organized  a  reading* 
club,  which  included  Elias  Boudinot,  Dr.  C.  H.  Wharton,  Wm.  Coze» 
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Joflhna  M.  Wallace,  and  several  others ;  which  sabecribed  to  a  number 
of  the  best  English  scientific  and  literary  periodicals,  and  existed,  with 
advantage  to  its  memberB,  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Grisoom  had  always  been  interested  in  natural  philosophy; 
and,  while  at  Burlington,  procured  an  air-pump  and  some  other  ap- 
paratus, which  he  used  with  much  pleasure.    Being  eager  to  master  f 
the  subject  of  chemistry,  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  do  so  with  the  help 
of  Henry's  Epitome,  but  gave  it  up  in  despair.    A  little  afterward,  j 
however,  a  friend  lent  him  a  translation  of  Lavoisier's  Chemistry,) 
which  he  read  and  comprehended  with  delight,  sent  to  England  for^ 
some  apparatus,  attended  a  lecture  by  Prof.  Woodhouse,  at  Phila- 
delphia, became  acquainted  with  him,  and  very  soon,  receiving  hia 
apparatus 'and  more  books  from  England,  fitted  up  a  laboratory  in  his 
house,  and  worked  in  it  with  great  enjoyment,  instructing  his  ad- 
vanced pupils  in  the  study,  for  the  first  time  in  any  public  school  in 
that  part  of  the  United  States.     So  great  was  his  success  as  an  ex- 
perimenter that,  in  the  autumn  of  1806,  he  delivered,  in  his  school- 
room, a  successful  course  of  public  lectures  on  chemistry. 

The  restriction  of  his  school  at  Burlington  to  Friends'  children 
only,  was  now  felt  as  a  narrow  limitation  to  his  prospects  and  efibrts ; 
and  the  charge  of  the  boarding-house  and  of  his  own  incrieasing  fam- 
ily began  to  be  too  burdensome  to  Mrs.  Griscom.  Receiving,  there- 
fore, an  offer  from  friends  in  New  York  city,  he  closed  the  school  at 
Burlington,  in  March,  1807,  and  removed  to  New  York,  having  tA 
guaranteed  income  of  $2,250  for  his  first  year's  services  as  a  teacher^ 
besides  a  school-room. 

In  this  new  situation,  Mr.  Griscom's  success  was  better  than  he  had 
expected.  During  the  next  winter  he  gave  a  very  successful  course 
of  chemical  lectures,  with  experiments.  This  was  the  first  attempt  of 
any  importance  to  furnish  popular  information  in  this  department 
of  science,  with  the  exception  of  some  courses  of  private  lectures  on 
philosophy  and  chemistry  by  George  Chilton,  father  of  the  well- 
known  chemist,  James  R.  Chilton,  M.  D. 

Several  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  guaranteed  his  salary  failed 
during  the  winter  of  1807-8 ;  and,  being  unable  to  renew  their  en- 
gagement for  the  next  year,  Mr.  Griscom  leased  a  lot  of  land  on  y 
Little  Green  street,  and  erected  a  school-house  for  himself — *^  a  sub- 
stantial brick  building,  30  by  40  feet,  two  stories  high,  with  an  arched 
ceiling,  and  a  small  observatory  on  the  top — at  a  cost  of  $2,626. 
The  upper  room  was  designed  for  the  double  purpose  of  aachool-room 
and  a  lecture-<room — a  furnace  with  separate  flues,  a  pneumatic  trough, 
with  jars,  boxes,  tables,  <fec.,  being  supplied  for  the  latter  purpose.  A 
prospectus  of  this  institution  was  issued;  and,  in  December,  1808,  it 
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was  opened  by  an  iairoductory  lecture,  witli  a  very  flattering  attend- 
ance and  prospects  of  success.  A  number  of  medical  acquaintance 
gave  him  their  countenance,  and  the  undertaking  thus  made  to  erect 
a  private  school  of  physical  and  experimental  science,  independent  of 
any  corporate  body,  or  collegiate  institution,  proved  eventually  a  sub- 
stantial and  important  one  in  many  respects." 

Mr.  Grisoom's  own  labors  in  this  school  covered  the  period  from 
1808  to  that  of  his  departure  for  Europe,  in  1818.  The  school  was 
in  two  departments— male  and  female— each  under  an  assistant 
One  of  his  most  efficient  assistants  was  Goold  Brown,  the  well-known 
grammarian.  During  all  this  period,  Mr.  Griscom  was  exceedingly 
active,  not  only  in  his  place  as  principal,  but  in  pushing  his  own 
studies  in  natural  sdence,  especially  in  chemistry,  and  in  preparing 
and  delivering  the  numerous  courses  of  lectures  which  were  so  long 
a  popular  institution  in  New  York.  These  were  rendered  more  valu- 
able and  interesting  by  the  uncommonly  complete  apparatus  used  in 
experimenting. 

In  January,  1812,  Mr.  Griscom  received  the  appointment  of  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  in  the  medical  school  established  by  Dr.  Ro- 
mayne  and  others,  as  the  medical  faculty  of  Queen's  College,  at  New 
Brunswick,  in  consequence  of  a  secession  from  the  established  medical 
school  at  New  York,  under  the  regents  of  the  university.  Pro£ 
Griscom  lectured  under  this  appointment  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
school. 

Mrs.  Griscom  died,  of  puerperal  fever,  April  dd,  1816,  leaving  her 
husband  very  desolate,  and  with  a  laige  family  of  eight  young 
children.  During  a  year  or  two  subsequent  to  this  bereavement, 
Prof.  Griscom,  finding  his  health  somewhat  failing  under  the  pressure 
of  his  occupations,  left  his  school  more  to  the  care  of  his  very  compe- 
tent assistants,  and  devoted  himself  more  to  his  favorite  pursuit  of 
lecturing  on  natural  science.  His  son  thus  gracefully  describes  the 
character  of  these  lectures,  delivered  in  the  **01d  Alms  House" 
building,  then  extending  across  the  nprth  end  of  the  Park,  along 
Chambers  street 

*^In  apartments  in  this  building,  Prof.  Griscom  continued  for  a 
long  series  of  years  to  impart  to  large  popular  audiences,  with  the 
aid  of,  probably,  the  most  extensive  and  costly  apparatus  and  cabinet 
then  owned  in  this  country,  instruction  in  Chemistry,  Natural'  Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy,  Mineralogy,  etc  Special  audiences  were  gotten 
up^  from  time  to  time,  from  various  classes  of  society.  Merchants, 
mechanics,  apprentices,  professional  men,  females — each,  as  the  propo- 
sals were  made  to  them,  contributed  to  fill  his  benches,  and  swell  the 
tide  of  popularity  with  which  his  efforts  to  extend  the  benefits  of  sci* 
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entific  knowledge  among  the  masses  were  hailed.  To  enhance  the 
gratification  of  his  aadiences,  and  the  pleasure  with  which  his  appear* 
ance  in  the  lectare-room  was  always  greeted,  his  effective,  though 
easy,  colloquial  style  of  delivery,  and  the  evident  satisfaction  with 
which  he  himself  always  enjoyed  the  surprise  of  his  auditory  at  each 
striking  experiment,  contributed  not  a  little.  As  &r  as  possible,  every 
statement  of  a  scientific  &ct  was  illustrated  by  an  experiment,  with  a 
tact  and  success  rarely  surpassed,  to  which  his  genial  and  benevolent 
smile  lent  an  additional  grace. 

**In  the  gracefully  flowing  stanzas  of  ^  Fanny,"  Fita  Green  Halleck 
haa  commemorated  the  scene,  and  something  of  the  character,  <rf 
these  popular  philosophic  reunions : — 

^ '  And,  therefore,  I  am  silent.    It  remains 

To  bleti  the  honr  the  Corporation  took  It 
Into  their  heads  to  give  the  rioh  in  brains 

The  wom-oat  manaioo  of  the  poor  in  pocket, 
Onoe  ^  The  Old  Alms  House,"  now  a  achool  of  wladonii 
Sacred  to  Scudder*s  sheUa  and  Dr.  Grisoom. 


She  was  among  the  first  and  wanneet  patrons 

Of  Or'noom^a  eonvertationety  where, 
In  rainbow  g^ope,  our  bright-eyed  maids  and  matrons, 

On  Science  bent,  assemble — to  prepare 
Themselves  for  soting  well,  in  life,  llieir  part 
As  wives  and  mothers.    There  she  learned  by  heart 

Words  to  the  witches  in  Macbeth  nnknown— 

HjfdrauUcty  Hydrottatiet,  and  Pn0uwtaiie$^ 
VinplrieM^  Opii€9^  Kata^riet^CarUny 

Chloriney  and  Iodine^  and  JET0»tatie9; 
Also— why  frogs,  for  want  of  air,  expire ; 
And  how  to  set  the  Tappan  sea  on  fire.' " 

We  add  to  this  testimony  the  spirited  descriptioii  of  Prot  Gria- 
com's  manner  and  success  in  lecturing,  given  by  that  weH*known 
veteran  physician  and  genial  remembrancer  in  local  history  and  bi- 
ography, John  W.  Francis,  M.  D^  in  his  Introductory  Discourse,  at 
Bellevue  Hospitol,  Oct  18,  1858. 

**In  1807,  Griscom  chose  New  York  as  the  theater  of  his  action; 
and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  received  such  countenance  that  he  opened 
a  course  of  public  teaching  in  chemical  philosophy.  His  success  waa 
so  great  that  he  prepared  for  a  more  extensive  demonstration  of  hia 
peculiar  talents.  He  now  erected  a  large  lecture-room  in  Little 
Green  street ;  imported  ample  apparatus  from  Allen,  of  London ;  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  winter-session  of  1808,  his  projected 
winter-course  waa  listened  to  by  an  audience  such  as  had  never  before 
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assembled  for  a  like  purpose  in  New  York.  His  opening  acklre» 
was  ^  triumph.  The  leading  teachers  of  divers  seminaries  were 
present ;  the  professors  of  the  rival  schools  of  physic  were  there  con- 
gregated ;  and  Hosaclc  and  Miller,  Seaman  and  Bruce,  with  Dewitt, 
I  remember  to  have  seen  listening  to  the  conscientious  instructor  with 
delight.  He  had  great  simplicity  and  clearness  in  diction.  Such  an 
auditory  was  competent  authority  to  give  renown  to  his  maiden 
effort ;  he  was  at  once  pronouoced  a  man  of  acquirements,  and  an 
able  and  lucid  teacher.  It  was  apparent  that  he  had  chosen  a  theme 
congenial  with  his  mental  reflections ;  that  chemistry  was  that  branch 
of-  science  which  to  him  had  special  charms  above  other  departments 
of  physical  study.  The  nitrous  oxide  of  Davy,  moreover,  had  now 
become  a  topic  of  popular  consideration,  and  many,  doubtless,  crowded 
die  lecture-room  to  witness  its  extraordinary  influence,  who  otherwise 
before  might  have  had  little  desire  to  encounter  the  intricacies  of 
chemical  investigation.  For  thirty  years  Dr.  Griscom  was  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  all  other  teachers  of  chemistry  among  us,  and  its 
great  expositor.  Benjamin  Dewitt,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  superior 
talents,  was,  indeed,  at  the  time  of  Dr.  Griscom^s  first  essay,  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  same  branch  in  the  newly -created  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  but  a  marvelous  indolence  seemed  to  obtain  a  mastery 
over  him.  As  a  colleague  in  Rutgers'  Medical  C!oll^,  I  know  that 
Dr.  Griscom's  teachings,  and  his  experiments,  were  appreciated  at  no 
common  estimate,  both  by  the  professors  and  by  the  classes. 

"  It  deserves  to  be  stated,  that  this  conscientious  professor  kept  pace 
with  the  flood  of  light  which  Davy,  Murray,  Gay  Lussac,  and  Then- 
ard,  and  others,  shed  on  the  progress  of  chemical  philosophy  at  that 
day ;  and  that  the  vexed  questions  on  chlorine,  the  compound  nature 
of  muriatic  acid,  the  Bakerian  lectures,  and  the  many  other  novelties 
which  the  new  nomenclature  of  the  time  introduced,  received  from 
Dr.  Griscom  that  attention  which  liis  pledges  to  his  students,  and  his 
honest  purposes  through  life,  imposed  on  his  labors.  He  had  the 
satisfaction  to  see  the  rewards  of  his  great  toil  in  the  progress  of  the 
science  among  us.  |His  calm  spirit,  his  deliberate  and  grave  utter- 
ance, his  exact  diction,  the  simplicity  of  his  manner,  and  his  unosten- 
tatious life,  were  the  characteristics  which  marked  him.  I  In  brief,  he 
had  an  easy  and  manly  rhetoric,  and  he  evinced  a  clear  and  distinct 
comprehension.  He  was  incapable  of  any  ungenerous  sentiment,  and 
was  cherished  with  regard  by  every  order  of  students." 
j  Prof.  Griscom  had  long  frequently  spent  his  summer  vacations  in 
journeys  in  various  parts  of  his  own  country,  which  he  greatly  en- 
/  joyed,  and  was  accustomed  to  use  in  extending  his  topographical  and 
;  mineralogical  knowledge,  and  to  record  briefly  in  a  diary.      His 
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health  continmng  to  fail,ihis  physicians  and  friends  advised  him  to 
make  a  voyage  to  Europe.j 

It  was  a  serious  matter  to  separate  himself,  for  so  long  a  time  as 
this  would  require,  from  a  family  of  eight  children,  (the  oldest  bnt 
17 ;)  but  it  was  happily  in  his  power  to  leave  them  comfortably  pro- 
vided for,  with  judicious  relatives,  (such  as  were  of  proper  age,  at 
boarding-school;)  and  after  reflection  on  the  proposition,  with  the 
solemnity  which  it  properly  demanded,  and  having  the  consent  of  his 
family,  and  leaving  his  school  under  the  care  of  his  assistants,  he  con- 
cluded to  accede  to  it  He  sailed  about  tiie  first  of  April,  and  landed 
in  Liverpool  on  the  first  of  May.  His  tour  embraced  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  the  northern  part  of  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland.  Perhaps  few,  if  any,  similar  journeys  have  been 
undertaken,  either  before  or  since,  which  had  precisely  the  same  ob- 
jects in  view.  The  m&tters  which  claimed  his  attention  varied  ma- 
terially from  those  which,  in  general,  are  most  attractive  to  strangers 
and  travelers.  Instead  of  theaters,  ball-rooms,  dinner-parties,  and 
spectacles  of  amusement,  his  desire  was  to  study  the  prisons,  hospitals, 
manufactories,  and  institutions  of  learning  and  charity.  Instead  of 
nobles,  statesmen,  political  leaders,  eminent  actors,  and  cantatrices, 
he  was  more  anxious  to  become  acquainted  with  persons  eminent  in 
literature  or  science,  or  in  works  of  philanthropy.  Morals  and  religion 
were  topics  at  all  times  interesting  to  him ;  and,  regarding  public  in- 
stitutions as  among  the  most  intelligible  evidences  of  the  genius  and 
character  of  the  people,  these  engaged  his  attention  primarily. 

Few  persons  of  renown  in  the  world  of  science,  literature,  or  phi- 
lanthropy, who  were  within  his  reach,  but  contributed  to  the  pleasure 
and  usefulness  of  his  tour ;  and  many  of  the  benevolent  and  literary 
institutions  which  he  inspected  furnished  him  with  hints  for  the  sub- 
sequent improvement  of  those  of  similar  character  in  his  own  land. 

According  to  his  almost  invariable  custom  when  traveling,  de- 
termined by  a  sense  of  duty  to  those  left  at  home,  notes  were  taken 
of  every  thing  of  interest ;  the  writing  out  of  which,  in  full,  occupied 
much  of  his  time  after  his  return.  The  result  was  an  extended  and 
minute  journal,  which  was  published  under  the  title  of  "^  Tear  in 
Europe,^^ 

This  work  is  now  out  of  print  It  was  extensively  popular,  two 
editions  of  it  having  been  sold,  and  its  profits  covered  the  expenses 
of  the  journey.  It  contains  a  singularly  judicious  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  life  and  manners  abroad,  and  especially  of  numerous  institu- 
tions which  Prof.  Griscom  so  assiduously  visited,  as  they  existed  at 
that  day.  The  space  available  for  this  article  will  not,  however,  allow 
us  to  give  any  extracts  from  the  book.    He  arrived  at  New  York,  on 
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hk  return,  Jane  8th,  1810,  bringing  an  inexbanstible  fbnd  of  pleas* 
ant  recollections  and  valuable  information,  and  having  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  krge  number  of  eminent  literati,  philanthropists,  and 
men  of  science,  with  many  of  whom  he  afterward  corresponded. 

Prof.  Griscom,  not  content  with  individual  studies  in  science,  had 
already  become,  in  1814,  an  original  corporator  of  the  Literary  and 
Philanthropic  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  DeWitt  Clinton  was 
president  He  was  an  active  member  and  officer  of  this  society,  and 
a  contributor  to  its  publications.  Nor  was  his  attention  confined 
merely  to  his  own  occupations  and  to  the  cause  of  science. 

^  Prior  to  his  depttrtare  for  Europe,  in  the  midst  of  his  eDgBgementi  in  his  floor* 
uhing  school,  his  soientifio  studies,  and  his  nameroas  lectores,  he  yet  foand  time 
for  the  conBiderotion  of  the  welfare  of  his  fellow-creatures  in  other  rt«pecti.  The 
subject  of  Pauperism,  its  rapid  and  alarming  increase,  and  its  numerous  causes, 
be(»m«  frequent  topics  of  conversation  between  him  and  some  of  his  friends. 
Not  content  with  simply  discussing  this  difficult  question  in  private,  it  was  re- 
solved to  attempt  the  solution  of  the  still  more  difficult  problem  of  its  possible  re- 
tardation. For  the  more  efficient  accomplishment  of  this  porpose,  it  was  determ- 
ined to  form  an  association ;  and  in  the  private  parlor  of  the  quaint  tenement 
occupied  by  John  Griscom,  in  William  street,  was  germmated  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Pauperiem;  which,  though  destined  itself  to  a  brief  exist- 
ence, proved  to  be  the  mother  of  one  of  the  noblest,  as  it  has  grown  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  and  essential,  of  the  philanthropic  institutions  of  modem  times. 
OThe  personal  friends  most  active  with  him  in  the  establishment  of  this  society 
were  Thomas  Eddy  and  John  Pintard,  under  whose  influence  a  considerable 
number  of  distinguished  citizens  united  for  the  advancement  of  its  objects. 

The  society  was  publicly  organized  on  the  16th  of  December,  1817,  at  the  New 
York  Hospital,  at  a  meeting  of  which  Gen.  Mathew  Clarkson  was  chairman, 
and  Divie  Bethune,  secretary.  Immediately  after  the  organization,  a  committee 
was  appointed  "  to  prepare  a  constitution,  and  a  statement  of  the  prevailing  causes 
of  pauperism,  with  suggestions  relative  to  the  most  suitable  and  efficient  remedies." 
This  committee  consisted  of  John  Griscom,  (chainnan.)  Brockholst  Livingston, 
Garrett  N.  Bleecker,  Thomas  Eddy,  James  Eastbnm,  Rev.  Cav«  Jones,  ZBchar 
riah  Lewis,  and  Divie  Bethune. 

On  the  6th  of  February  following,  the  report  of  that  committee,  (torn  the  pen 
of  its  chairman,  was  presented,  cordially  approved,  and  one  thousand  copies  or- 
dered to  be  printed.    The  constitution  defined  the  objects  of  the  society  as  follows : 

*To  investigate  the  circnmBtances  and  habits  of  the  poor:  to  devise  means  for 
improving  their  situation,  both  in  a  physical  and  moral  point  of  view;  to  stiffgest 
plans  for  calling  into  exercise  their  own  endeavors,  and  aiford  the  means  of^v- 
ing  them  increased  effect :  to  hold  out  inducements  to  economy  and  saving,  from 
the  fhiits  of  their  own  industrv,  in  the  seasons  of  greater  abundance;  to  diaoonn- 
tenance,  and,  as  far  as  pOBsible,  prevent,  mendicity  and  street  begging ;  and,  in 
flne,  to  do  every  thing  which  may  tend  to  meliorate  their  condition,  by  stimula- 
ting their  industry  and  exciting  their  own  energies.' 

The  "  Report "  was  a  reeumS  of  the  causes  of,  and  remedies  for,  pauperism ;  of 
which  the  following  is  a  synopsis:  The  causes  were  stated  to  be,  1st.  Ignorance. 
Sd.  Idleneee.  3d.  Intemperance  in  Drinking.  4th.  Want  of  Economy.  6th. 
Imprudent  and  Hasty  marriages.  6th.  Lotteries.  7th.  Pawnbrokers.  8th. 
Houses  of  lU-Fhme.  9th.  The  numerous  charitable  institutions  of  the  city, 
10th.  War,  *^  daring  its  prevalence  one  of  the  moat  abundant  sources  of  poverty 
and  vice." 

These  were  commented  and  enlarged  upon,  more  or  leas  at  length,  in  a  manner 
which  showed  how  thoroughly  the  writer  had  stodied  both  their  theory  and  ap- 
plication. His  enumeration  of  the  remedies  was  equally  lucid,  and  his  comments 
upon  them  equally  cogent.  They  were  as  fi:)llows :  1st  House  to  house  visitation, 
by  members  of  the  society,  the  city  being  divided  into  small  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  to  advise  the  indigent  with  respect  to  their  business,  the  education  of  their 
children,  domcstio  economy*,  and,  by  obtaining  their  confidence  by  an  open,  can- 
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did,  and  fHendly  mtercoane  with  them,  to  excite  them  to  sneli  a  coone  of  ooodnct 
as  will  best  promote  their  physical  and  moral  welfare.  2d.  To  encoarage  aud  as- 
sist the  laboring  classes  to  promote  the  establishment  of  savings-banks,  benefit  so- 
cieties, life  insurances,  etc.*  3d.  To  prevent  the  access  of  paupers  sot  entitled  to 
a  residence  in  the  city,  which  was  believed  to  have  been  (as  now)  practiced  to  no 
inconsiderable  extent  4th.  To  nnite  with  the  corporate  authorities  in  the  entire 
inhibition  of  street  begging.  5th.  To  aid  in  furnishing  employment  to  the  poor. 
6th.  To  advise  and  promote  the  opening  of  pUces  of  worship,  especially  in  places 
where  licentiousness  is  most  prevalent.  The  argument  on  thw  suggestion  was 
given  more  in  extenWj  and  concluded  with  this  sentence :  *'  Can  thei-e  be  a  more 
painful  reflection  in  the  mind  of  a  humane  juror,  than  the  thought  of  consigning 
to  death,  or  to  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  enjoyment  of  virtuous  society,  a  fel- 
low-creature, for  crimes  that  have  evidently  resulted  from  that  condition  of  vicious 
ignorance  to  which  he  has  ever  been  exposed,  without  any  attempts  on  the  part 
c?  the  community  to  rescue  him  from  it  t "  7th.  To  promote  the  advancement  of 
Sunday-school  instruction,  both  of  children  and  adulta.  8th.  To  contrive  a  plan, 
if  possible,  by  which  all  the  spontaneous  charities  of  the  town  may  flow  into  one 
channel,  whereby  it  was  believed  deception  might  be  prevented,  and  other  indi- 
rect evils  obviated.  9th.  To  obtain  the  abolition  of  the  greater  number  of  shops 
in  which  spirituous  liquors  are  sold  by  license.  It  was  estimated  that  each  of  the 
1,600  retailers  then  in  the  city  sold  to  the  amount  of  at  least  $2.50  per  day, 
equal  to  $1,460,000  a  year;  a  sum  sufficient  to  build  annually ^/ly  Aousct  0/ 
tocraAtp,  at  $20,000  each,  and  leave  a  surplus  more  than  sufficient  to  erect 
achool-houses,  and  provide  amply  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  the  city. 

This  document — which  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  first,  of  the  essajrs  at 
a  discussion  of  the  subiect  of  pauperism  and  its  preventives  which  have  appeared 
in  the  city  of  New  York — ^was  widely  disseminated,  and  attracted  no  inconsiderable 
attention.  Iti  author,  a  few  weeks  after  its  appearance,  departed  on  his  visit  to 
Europe,  taking  with  him  a  few  copies,  which  served  him  an  excellent  purpose  as  an 
introduction  to  tlie  society  of  men  eminent  in  philanthropy,  and  political  and  civic 
economy ;  and  greatly  fiioilitated  his  access  to,  and  examinations  of,  eleemosynary 
and  peual  institutions,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Continent.  It  was  read 
with  interest  by  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers,  who  had  himself  undertaken  the  immense 
labor  of  the  district  visitation  and  inspection  of  the  whole  city  of  Glasgow,  and 
whose  large  work  on  the  ^*  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Toioas  "  is  an  honorable 
monument  of  his  talents,  xeal,  and  industry.  In  Geneva,  our  traveler  found  that 
a  prize  had  been  oflfered  some  time  before,  by  the  "  Economical  Society  "  of  that 
place,  for  the  best  essay  "  On  the  means  of  obviating  the  evils  of  Pauperism.'' 
The  prize  committee  had  received  twenty-eiz  papers  from  difSsrent  places,  but 
had  not  yet  had  time  to  read  them  all.  Phifessor  Pictet,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee,  on  reading  this  document  of  the  New  York  Society,  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  be  had  it  immediately  translated. 

The  second  annual  report  of  this  society,  written  and  presented  by  John  Gris- 
com,  in  December,  1819,  speaks  of  having  obtained  a  charter  for  a  savings-bank, 
which  commenced  operations  in  July,  under  its  auspices ;  and  also  of  their  suc- 
eeasful  applicatkm  to  the  legislature  for  a  law  in  relation  to  btteries,  and  much  in- 
formation as  to  emigrant  population  and  other  subjects. 

An  effort  had  previously  been  made  (in  November,  1816)  for  the  establishment 
of  a  savings-bonk,  by  a  public  meeting  called  for  this  special  purpose,  at  which 
Thomas  Eddy  presided  \  when,  after  a  brief  and  pertinent  explanation  of  the  ob- 
ject by  James  Eastbum,  on  motion  of  John  Grisoom,  seconded  by  Dr.  Watts,  it 
was  Rewlvedy  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  savings-bank  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  A  constitution,  which  was  submitted  by  Zach.  Lewis,  was  unanimously 
adopted,  and  a  board  cf  twenty-eight  directors  appointed,  with  William  Bayard 
for  president. 

The  institution  did  not,  however,  commence  operations  till  July  3d,  1819 — 
the  Society  for  tie  Prevention  of  Pauperism  having  been  in  the  mean  time 
established,  and  acted  upon  this  subject — ^Thomas  Eddy,  John  Murray,  Jr.,  and 
John  Pintnrd  being  its  warmest  and  most  efficient  advocates  and  promoters. 
The  deposits  of  the  first  evening  far  exceeded  in  number  and  amount  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  trustee8---$2,807  being  received  from  eight}'  depositors,  in 

*  It  appcurs  that  at  ibat  time,  thoofh  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  had  each  a 
saviDgs-bank,  New  York  was  destitute  of  that  important  inctUution. 
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rams  THTying^  from  S300  to  $2.  Of  the  ori^iinal  body  of  direotora,  appointed  iq 
1816,  but  one  now  b  living — the  venerable  Najor  Taylor,  who  has  oontinoed  hia 
oonnectJon  with  the  InaUtution  to  the  preaent  date. 

The'iborth  annual  report,  by  John  Griaeom,  waa  read  and  accepted  in  January, 
1 821 .  In  addition  to  a  careful  revision  of  the  usual  subjects,  it  speaks  of  the  form- 
ation of  the  Apprentices'  Library,  and  a  collection  of  five  thousand  volumes 
aittce  it  commenced  in  18)9. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  society,  from  the  pen  of  Eleozer  Lord,  and  pre- 
sented in  December,  1831,  is  a  very  able  one,  with  much  valuable  information, 
and  aUudcs  to  the  Fuel  Saving  Institution. 

Though  subsequent  a  short  time  to  its  formal  dissolution,  yet  among  the  same 
class  of  citiiens,  there  was  established,  in  1825,  the  "Society  for  the  Encourage- 
ment of  Faithful  Domestic  Servants,''  of  which  John  Griscom  was  the  first 
president 

The  condition  of  juvenile  convicts,  and  the  inevitable  ruin  which  it  was  per- 
ceived awaited  them  by  their  incarceration  in  company  with  adult  criminals,  waa 
one  of  the  subjects  which  early  claimed  the  attention  of  this  society.  The  outo- 
biography  relates  Uuit,  between  himself  and  his  friends,  (among  whom  he  espe- 
cially mentions  Isaac  Collins,)  several  conversations  occurred  on  the  practicability 
and  means  of  attempting  the  establishment  of  a  separate  institution  fur  their  re- 
ception and  reformation ;  and  they  felt  convinced  tliat,  if  the  facts  connected  with 
this  source  of  juvenile  degradation  were  fairly  and  forcibly  placed  before  the  view 
of  the  citizens  generally,  there  would  be  found  sufficient  charity  among  them  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  separate  refuge  for  all  of  this  class  of  offenders." 

Xtesuming  bis  place  as  secretary,  and  bis  interest  as  a  member,  of 
tbe  Pauperism  Society,  on  bis  return  borne  from  abroad,  bis  fellow- 
members  were  reanimated,  on  this  subject,  by  tbe  recital  of  bis  ob- 
servations and  experience  among  foreign  institutions.  The  agitation 
of  tbe  very  serious  question,  as  to  what  should  and  can  be  done  with 
tbe  rising  generation  of  criminals,  now  almost  wboUy  abandoned  to 
tbe  unrestrained  education  in  vice  and  wretcbedness,  excited  tbe  at- 
tention alike  of  magistrates  and  private  citizens.  Tbe  evils  of  tbe 
then  existing  system  of  penitentiary  discipline  were  tborougbly  probed 
and  investigated ;  and,  in  a  few  months  afterward — viz.,  on  tbe  29tb 
December,  1819 — in  tbe  second  annual  report  of  tbe  society,  allusion 
was  made  to  tbe  necessity  of  this  reform,  under  tbe  bead  of  *'  The 
Defects  in  the  Penitentiary  Sy stents 

The  friends  of  reform  and  prevention  among  tbe  younger  class  of 
convicts  and  persons  morally  endangered  made  persevering  efforts  to 
procure  some  action  by  tbe  community  of  New  York ;  but,  during 
several  years,  could  advance  no  furtbcr  tban  to  tbat  important  but 
somewhat  discouraging  preliminary  labor  of  gradually  arousing  atten- 
tion and  producing  conviction.  It  waa  but  fit  that  tbe  band  wbicb 
planted  the  seed,  and  nourished  tbe  growing  plant  tlirougb  every 
revolving  year  till  it  reached  maturity,  should  be  tbe  one  to  gather 
tbe  ripened  fruit  John  Griscom,  the  founder  of  tbe  society,  in  1817, 
tbe  author  of  its  first  paper,  and  of  several  of  its  reports,  for  six  years 
its  secretary,  and  tbe  original  suggester  of  tbe  necessity  of  a  separate 
institution,  was  appropriately  delegated  by  his  associates  to  present 
tbe  matter  directly  to  bis  fellow-citizens,  by  an  appeal  to  their  intelli- 
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geaee,  to  their  humanity,  and  to  their  liberality.  On  the  12th  of 
June,  1823,  he  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee — consisting 
besides  of  Isaac  Collins,  Cornelius  Dubois,  James  W.  Gerard,  Hiram 
Eetclium,  Daniel  Lord,  Jun.,  and  Wm.  M.  Carter — to  prepare  a  doc- 
ument for  the  presentation  of  the  subject  to  the  public. 

In  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  took  a  step  in  advance  of  all 
the  previous  recommendations — the  only  one  that  could  meet  the  full 
requirements  of  the  case.  This  was,  that  the  children  of  neglectful, 
intemperate,  vicious  parents,  and  those  which  are  trained  to  sin, 
should  be  iavedfrcm  prisoriy  even  though  they  may  have  been  guilty 
of  actual  crime. 

The  proposed  means'of  reaching  the  desired  result  were  thus  stated 
in  the  committee's  appeal : — 

'^  From  the  exposition  thus  given  of  the  subjects  referred  to  their 
consideration,  the  committee  can  not  but  indulge  the  belief  that  the 
inference  which  will  be  drawn  by  every  citizen  of  New  York,  from 
the  facts  now  laid  before  him,  will  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  their 
own — that  it  is  highly  expedient  that  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Ju- 
venile Delinquents  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  be  established 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city." 

Prof.  Oriscom's  own  account  of  his  agency  in  this  undertaking  is 
as  follows : — 

^On  visiting  some  of  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  England, 
and  especially  those  whose  object  is  to  rescue  unfortunate  and  miser- 
able youth  from  the  contaminations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  I  felt 
persuaded,  on  my  return  to  New  York,  that  an  institution  was  want- 
ing in  which  juvenile  delinquents  might  be  taken  care  of,  and  rescued 
from  the  inevitable  ruin  which  awaits  them  when  thrown  into  bride- 
wells and  prisons,  in  company  with  adult  criminals.  This  subject  had 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauper- 
ism  in  the  outset,  but  nothing  had  been  done.  My  friend  Isaac 
Collins  and  myself  had  several  conversations  on  the  practicability  and 
the  means  of  attempting  the  establishment  of  a  house  of  refuge  for 
this  class  of  offenders.  We  both  concluded  that,  if  the  facts  con- 
nected with  this  source  of  juvenile  degradation  were  fairly  and  forci- 
bly placed  before  the  view  of  the  citizens  generally,  there  would  be 
found  sufficient  charity  in  the  city  to  lay  the  foundation  of  such  an 
institution.  It  was,  therefore,  laid  upon  me  pretty  urgently,  by  a  few 
friends,  to  prepare  an  essay  on  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  its  being 
distributed  through  the  city.  When  finished,  the  essay  was  approved 
by  the  few ;  and,  being  afterward  sanctioned  at  a  large  though  still 
private  meeting,  held  at  the  New  York  Hospital,  it  was  printed  in 
the  form  of  a  pamphlet,  and  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  was  invited 
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at  the  large  assembly-room  of  the  Citj  Hotel,  to  decide  upon  the 
measures  to  be  adopted.  This  meeting  was  largely  attended ;  the 
pamphlet  was  read,  approved,  and  ordered  to  be  distributed,  and 
committees  appointed,  in  all  the  wards  of  the  city,  to  collect  subscrip- 
tions for  the  establishment  of  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents. The  eventual  result  of  this  application  to  the  bounty  of  the 
public  was  a  subscription  list  amounting  to  about  $17,000.  A  site 
was  selected,  including  an  arsenal  belonging  to  the  United  States,  on 
ground  which,  when  relinquished  by  the  government,  was  to  revert 
to  the  corporation  of  the  city.*  To  obtain  this  relinquishment,  I 
went  to  Washington,  and  urged  our  claim  before  the  authorities 
there.  The  object  was  highly  approved,  and  measures  were  devised 
to  give  up  the  arsenal  for  a  certain  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  government 
The  good-will  of  the  corporation,  with  the  requisite  privilege,  was  ob- 
tained by  petition ;  and  the  buildings  were  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  prisoners,  and  a  house  for  the  superintendent  and  family. 

^*The  institution  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1825,  by  an 
address  to  those  who  had  assembled  for  the  purpose,  by  Hugh  Max- 
well, Esq.  Nine  subjects  were,  on  that  occasion,  admitted.  The 
Refuge  has  since  advanced  with'  almost  unvarying  prosperity.  Insti- 
tutions of  a  similar  character  have  since  been  erected  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston.'-' 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  House  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Delin- 
quents were  immediate  and  conspicuous,  and  are  now  matter  of  his- 
tory, as  well  as  the  spread  of  the  system  inaugurated  by  it  through- 
out the  United  States.  We  insert,  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Managers  of  Houses  o(  Refuge,  at  New  York,  May,  1851, 
the  accompanying  valuable  table,,  to  show  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
system,  and  some  of  its  results. 

Prof.  GrisGom  thus  states  his  first  conception  of  the  Monitorial  High 
School  in  New  York,  the  next  important  enterprise  in  which  he  was 
prominent ;  and  whose  origination  and  progress  were,  indeed,  partly 
cotemporary  with  those  of  the  House  of  Refuge. 

"  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  I  had  conceived  the 
project  of  a  High  School  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  based  upon,  and 
connected  with,  the  intention  of  rendering  the  course  of  instruction 
at  once  cheap  and  thorough ;  and  the  eminent  success  which,  prior 
to  my  visit  to  Europe,  had  attended  the  application  of  the  Lancaste- 
rian  or  monitorial  system  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York,  had  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  being  applicable  to  the 
higher  schools,  and  to  every  branch  of  instruction.     *    *     •     On 

*  This  site,  then  at  the  junction  of  the  Bloomiugdale  and  Old  Post  roada,  and  well  out  io  the 
country,  ia  the  pretent  Madiaon  Square. 
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visiting  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  and  becoming  acquainted 
with  its  gifted  principal,  Professor  Pillans,  my  doubts  of  the  possi- 
bility of  applying  the  system  to  classical  education  with  entire  success 
were  fully  removed. 

**  My  attention  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  was  early  turned  to  Dan- 
iel H.  Barnes,  a  private  teacher  of  classics  in  the  city.  My  two 
younger  sons  had  been  for  some  time  pupils  in  his  school.  Though 
doing  pretty  well  as  a  private  teacher,  he  readily  acceded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  uniting  with  me  in  the  joint  labors  and  responsibilities  of  the 
projected  undertaking.     *    *    * 

*'  The  price  of  tuition  was  fixed  at  $3  per  quarter  for  the  Introduc- 
tory, to  for  the  JunioTy  and  •?  for  the  Senior  departments. 

^' Never  had  there  been  in  the  city  a  pay-school,  undertaken  as  an 
adventure,  in  which  so  liberal  an  expenditure  and  such  \in  ample 
provision  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  pupils  had  been  provided. 

"  The  school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  3d  month^  1825^, with  about 
250  scholars;  and  so  rapidly  was  it  filled  to  its  utmost  limits,  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time,  that  several  hundred  applications  were  una- 
vailingly  made,  and  had  to  wait  for  vacancies,  as  they  might  occur  by 
the  secession  of  those  who  had  entered.  When  entirely  full,  the 
three  apartments  contained  650  boys.  This  was  quite  too  large  a 
number  for  an  effective  commencement  of  the  institution ;  which  was 
to  be  organized  upon  a  system  differing  in  many  respects  from  that 
to  which  the  pupils  had  been  accustomed,  and  against  which  many 
very  strong  prejudices  existed  in  the  public  mind.  Many  of  the 
private  teachers  in  the  city  had  exerted  themselves  to  increase  the 
prejudice.  The  monitorial  system  was  decried  as  inefficient,  baseless, 
ridiculous.  It  might  be  well  enough  in  charity  schools,  in  which 
cheapness  of  instruction  was  the  main  point — amount  of  learning  in 
a  given  time  of  less  importance.  So  incensed  were  some  of  the 
teachers  against  the  two  principals,  that,  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Teachers'  Society,  a  vote  of  censure,  and  (if  I  remember  rightly) 
of  expulsion,  was  issued  against  us.  Several  teachers,  however,  there 
were  in  the  city,  whose  views  and  deportment  toward  us  were  very 
urbane  and  liberal.  They  were  satisfied  with  the  correctness  of  our 
motives,  and  wished  success  to  an  undertaking  designed  to  improve 
and  render  more  thorough,  as  well  as  to  cheapen,  the  courses  of  in- 
struction given  in  our  common  schools.  Several  private  schools  were 
broken  up  by  the  immoderate  flow  of  pupils  to  the  High  School ; 
and,  while  this  tended  to  aggravate  the  feeling  against  us  on  the  part 
of  the  teachers  and  patrons  of  those  schools,  it  served  to  exaggerate 
the  defects,  or  partial  failures,  unavoidably  incident  to  a  new  under- 
taking on  so  large  a  scale.    •    *    * 
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'^The  reputation  of  the  school  became  such  aa  to  render  it  one  of 
the  lions  of  the  city  to  those  who  include  education  as  an  object  of 
inquiry.  It  was,  when  at  its  height  of  prosperity,  the  most  interest- 
ing and  agreeable  school  I  ever  knew.  The  government  became 
easy.  So  large  a  number,  when  once  brought  into  order,  had  a  pow- 
erfully controlling  influence  over  unruly  minds.  Turbulent  boys, 
when  introduced,  soon  learned  that  they  had  no  power  to  disturb  so 
large  a  number,  and  the  sooner  learned  they  to  submit.  We  had 
visitors  from  almost  all  parts  of  our  own  country,  and  many  distin- 
guished ones  from  Europe.  I  was  compelled  to  engage  in  a  corres- 
pondence, and  answer  letters  of  inquiry  respecting  our  school  and 
system,  from  several  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States. 

*'  The  school  was  continued  until  about  the  close  of  the  year  1831» 
Its  operiftion  may  be  considered  as  decidedly  successful.  There  were 
about  400  pupils  in  it  at  the  time  of  its  closing,  and  among  them 
were  diildren  of  the  most  respectable  families  in  the  city.  It  was,  I 
believe,  at  the  time  of  its  institution,  the  first  and  the  only  paynBchool 
in  this  country  established  on  the  profested  principle  of  cheap  and 
efficient  instruction,  based  on  the  condition  of  the  adoption  and  em- 
ployment of  the  monitorial  system,  by  which  one  teacher  can  com- 
municate his  knowledge  to  large  numbers  of  pupils." 

The  discontinuance  of  this  school  was  mainly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Society  of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen  of  New  York- — the 
rooms  of  their  school  in  Chambers  street  having  become  too  small — 
made  so  liberal  an  ofler  to  the  trustees  of  the  High  School  for  their 
premises  that  they  decided  to  accept  it.  But  its  influence  was  per- 
manently valuable.  Indeed,  to  the  operation  of  the  High  School, 
during  the  several  years  of  its  continuance,  conjoined,  as  it  was,  with 
lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  Astronomy, 
Geology,  Mineralogy,  Physiology,  <fec.,  with  the  aid  of  apparatus  that 
had  cost,  from  time  to  time,  nearly  $4,000,  delivered  to  the  higher 
classes  of  pupils,  may  be,  in  some  measure,  ascribed  that  pervading 
and  quickened  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  popular  education 
which  now  so  increasingly  engages  the  mass  of  the  thinking  members 
of  our  communities. 

During  the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  in  1822,  Prof.  Griscom  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  relative  to  the  origin  and  proper 
remedies  of  the  disease,  and  in  the  practical  measures  pursued. 

About  1827,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  in  Rutgers* 
Medical  College,  an  institution  established  by  Drs.  Hosack,  Mott, 
Francis,  and  MoNeven,  seceders  from  the  New  York  Medical  School, 
in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  regents  of  the  university. 
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But  tbis,  like  its  predecessor  fifteen  years  before,  uras  after  a  sbort 
time  discontinued. 

In  consequence  of  a  visit  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  Prof.  Griscom  accept- 
ed, in  December,  1832,  the  appointment  of  literary  principal  of  the 
Yearly  Meeting  Boarding-School,  a  Friends'  institution  at  that  place ; 
having  had  no  regular  employment  since  the  closing  of  the  High 
School.  He  held  this  appointment  about  two  years,  exercising  a  gen- 
eral supervision  of  the  school,  and  lecturing  on  natural  science  before 
some  societies  in  Providence.  But  at  the  end  of  this  time,  some  dif- 
ficulties, arising  from  the  excessive  amount-^-as  some  of  the  nu&na- 
ging  committee  of  the  school  considered  it— of  his  salary,  $1,500, 
and  from  some  matters  connected  with  the  Hicksite  controversy,  in- 
duced him  to  resign ;  although,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  he 
remained  six  motiths  longer,  until  midsummer  of  1835. 

In  the  spring  of  1886,  Prof.  Griscom  went  to  reside  with  his  son- 
in-law,  Samuel  J.  Gummere,  the  author  of  a  well-known  text-book 
on  surveying,  and  then  professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philoso- 
phy in  the  school  at  West  Haverford,  Penn.  Here,  in  a  pleasant 
situation  among  beloved  friends,  and  witliin  a  convenient  distance 
from  Philadelphia,  Prof.  Griscom  remained  a  few  years,  occupying 
himself  in  revising  the  proof-sheets  of  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin 
Institute ;  but  the  death  first  of  one  daughter,  and  then  of  another, 
broke  up  the  families  there.  A  third  daughter  died  of  the  same  dis- 
order, a  pulmonary  affection,  in  1840.  In  January  of  1841,  he  lec- 
tured, by  invitation,  before  the  New  York  Lyceum,  on  the  connection 
between  geology  and  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  with  suc- 
cess. That  winter  he  spent  in  Philadelphia,  lecturing  there  also,  and 
at  Burlington.  His  course  at  the  latter  place,  where,  after  more  than 
thirty  years,  he  reappeared  in  the  character  of  an  instructor,  excited 
so  much  interest  that  a  Lyceum  was  erected,  and  for  some  years  used 
as  a  place  for  delivering  lectures  on  various  subjects. 
^  In  the  spring  of  1841,  Prof.  Griscom  once  more  established  his 
residence,  as  he  had  before  c<Tntemplated  doing,  at  Buriington,  where 
he  resided  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  not  engaged  in  any  con- 
tinuous and  laborious  employment,  but  never  losing  his  activity  or 
industry,  and  always  interested  in  all  that  pertained  to  the  good  and 
happiness  of  man.  In  1842,  he  attended,  with  great  satisfacUon,  the 
convention  of  the  county  school  superintendents  of  New  York,  held 
at  Utica,  where  he  met  and  became  acquainted  with  Horace  Mann, 
George  B.  Emerson,  and  other  eminent  educators.  He  extended  his 
journey  to  Rhode  Island,  and  while  absent  was  chosen  one  of  the 
board  of  school  trustees  of  Burlington,  which  office,  or  that  of  town 
superintendent^  he  continued  to  fill  until  nearly  up  to  his  death. 
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In  addition  to  the  private  and  public  couree  of  lectures  whicb  iire 
spoken  of  in  the  autobiography,  there  were  many  others  to  which  no 
allusion  is  made  therein,  and  it  is  silent  also  respecting  several  insti- 
tutions of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  with  which  it  is  well  known 
he  was  connected,  and  in  which  he  took  deep  interest 

On  the  11th  March,  1817,  the  New  York  Historical  Society  ap- 
pointed him  lecturer  on  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy* 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  a  manager  of  the 
New  York  Auxiliary  Colonization  Society,  in  the  progress  and  labors 
of  which  he  took  an  active  interest  for  many  years. 

In  1820,  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cornwall  Lit- 
erary and  Philosophical  Society.  In  January,  1822,  he  was  elected 
a  manager  of  the  New  York  Mechanics*  Association.  In  November, 
1823,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  New  York  Bi- 
ble Society,  and  continued  his  connection  with  that  body  until  his 
removal  from  the  city. 

In  May,  1829,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors  of  the  American 
Peace  Society.  In  all  of  these  institutions  he  manifested  a  warm 
concern. 

The  following  extract  from  the  autobiography,  respecting  his  con- 
nection with  the  lecturing  system,  is  interesting. 

**  From  the  attendance  of  lectures  in  the  different  cities  and  towns 
of  Europe,  wherever  opportunity  for  it  occurred,  my  conviction  of  the 
benefits  of  this  mode  of  imparting  and  receiving  instruction,  as  well 
as  my  taste  for  such  pursuits,  was  considerably  sharpened.  I  made 
some  valuable  4ulditions  to  my  apparatus  in  London,  Paris,  and  Dub- 
lin ;  and,  in  the  autumn  after  my  return,  reopened  my  course  of 
lectures  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry.  They  were  very 
respectably  attended ;  but  I  was  convinced  that  a  much  more  general 
devotion  to  these  sources  of  knowledge  might  be  excited  than  had 
ever  been  the  case  in  New  York,  were  the  right  methods  pursued  of 
drawing  public  attention  to  them.  I  resolved  therefore  to  try  the 
effect  of  appliances  to  the  uprit  de  corps — the  clannish  spirit  which 
is  known  to  operate  forcibly  among  certain  classes  of  society.  It  was 
this,  in  some  degree,  which  had  &vored  my  success  in  a  young  ladies' 
class,  prior  to  my  going  abroad.  I  first  proposed  a  meehanM  class. 
Consulting  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  influential  of  the  me- 
chanics of  the  city,  I  was  encouraged  by  them  to  believe  that  some- 
thing might  be  done,  although  upon  the  whole  they  deemed  the  low 
state  of  knowledge,  and  the  general  destitution  of  taste,  among  the 
working  classes  to  be  very  inimical  to  the  prospect  of  much  success. 
I  ventured,  however,  to  give  a  public  invitation  to  a  general  meeting 
of  the  mechanics  at  my  lecture-room,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  a 
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plan  for  their  benefit  The  meeting  was  largely  attended,  and  espe- 
cially by  tbe  most  judicious  and  well-informed  master-mechanics. 
The  result  was  an  attendance  larger  than  the  room  would  conven- 
iently accommodate.  In  addition  to  this,  a  class  of  mechanics'  apprei^ 
tices  was  formed,  which  also  filled  the  room. 

""  The  success  of  these  incipient  measures  induced  me  to  try  the 
same  mode  of  procedure  with  respect  to  merchants.  A  meeting  was 
invited,  it  was  wsell  attended,  the  project  was  advocated,  and,  as  in 
the  former  case,  committees  were  appointed  to  secure  the  patronage 
of  a  class.  The  success  was  easy,  and  the  class  was  laige  and 
respectable. 

^*  Perhaps  it  may  not  involve  too  much  of  self-gratulation  to  belieye 
that  the  plans  thus  suggested  and  pursued  contributed  to  furnish,  or 
at  least  to  foster,  the  germs  of  those  flourishing  mechanics'  and  mer- 
cantile library  lectures  which  now  distinguish  the  commercial  empo- 
rium, and  the  taste  for  instruction  by  lectures  which  is  now  so  preva- 
lent in  Philadelphia  and  Boston." 

His  last  effort  as  a  lecturer  was  a  course  on  chemistry,  delivered 
before  the  lyceum  company  of  Salem,  N.  J.,  his  native  town,  at  Uieir 
request. 

1  His  wide>spread  scientific  reputation  brought  him  numerous  appli- 
cations for  his  opinion  upon  a  great  variety  of  topics ;  while  his  well- 
Iknown  interest  in  every  movement  connected  with  the  progress  of 
education  and  virtue  among  the  masses,  and  in  every  way  tending  to 
improve  their  moral,  educational,  or  physical  condition,  created  a  de- 
sire, among  the  originators  and  promoters  of  philanthropic  move- 
ments, that  his  name  should  be  associated  with  theirs. 

To  every  thing  connected  with  either  of  his  fiivorite  sciences — 
Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy,  or  Mineralogy — ^he  was  earnestly 
attentive ;  and  we  can  not  doubt  that  the  industry,  energy,  and  en- 
thusiasm displayed  by  John  Griscom,  in  his  repeated  and  successful 
efforts  in  this  direction,  by  his  familiar  popular  lectures  among  all 
classes — especially  mechanics  and  apprentices — ^hnd  an  influence  in 
promoting  this  happy  change  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  individual  of  his  time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  watchful  care  and  supervision  exercised  by  him,  in  his  capacity 
as  school-visitor,  at  Buriington,  over  the  schools  committed  to  his 
charge,  the  frequency  of  his  visits,  the  minuteness  and  ability  with 
which  he  entered  into  all  the  details  of  discipline  and  study,  the  truly 
parental  regard  which  marked  his  intercourse  with  both  teacher  and 
pupil,  the  discrimination  observed  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  the 
fullness  and  freedom  of  his  comments,  the  pleasure  with  which  he 
was  wont  to  commend  those  deserving  of  praise,  the  delicacy,  and 
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jet  earnestness,  of  his  reproof  and  suggestions  of  amendment — ^all 
these,  which,  from  a  knowledge  of  his  character,  would  be  matters  of 
inference,  are,  in  fact,  also  matters  of  record.  Within  the  period  of 
five  years,  including  many  months  of  infirmity  and  sickness,  the 
books  of  the  schools  show  that  he  has  recorded  157  official  visits,  and 
some  of  these  were  made  even  after  he  was  prevented,  by  the  failure 
of  his  eyesight,  from  noting  his  observations  with  his  own  hand.  In 
all  tJiese  respects  he  has  left  an  example  of  (he  conscientious  discharge 
of  a  voluntary  and  patriotic  duty  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

As  a  partial  exponent  of  Prof.  Griscom's  views  on  education,  we 
insert  the  answers  which  he  returned  to  the  Circular*  issued  by  Mr. 
Mann,  in  1847,  to  eight  of  the  most  eminent  practical  teachers  of  the 
United  States,  asking  evidence  on  points  relative  to  certain  contem- 
plated changes  in  the  Massachusetts  school  system. 

"  I  advert,  dow,  to  the  ad  hominem  qnettiona.  Many,  like  myself,  may  be  at  a 
looB  for  good  data  in  giving  the  ptr  etntage. 

^^  let.  My  coarse  embraces  a  period  of  practioal  teaching  of  forty-two  or  three 
years.  It  includes,  first,  one  or  two  yean  in  (log)  ooantry  school-honaes,  in  a 
southern  connty  of  this  State ;  thirteen  years  in  the  little  city  of  Barlington,  N. 
J.,  where  I  now  reside ;  twenty-five  in  the  city  of  New  York,  (with  the  exoep- 
tion  of  a  year  spent  in  Europe  on  account  of  health  \)  and  two  and  a  half  years  in 
the  literary  charge  of  a  boarding-school  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  at  Providence, 
R.  I.  Twelve  years  have  elapsed  since  I  relinquished  the  poaitk>n  last  mentioned, 
and  the  practice  of  teaching. 

^*  ^d.  Dffring  most  of  the  time,  both  sexes  were  under  my  supervision,  includ- 
ing an  average  number,  probably,  of  one  hundred.  For  several  years,  a  school 
of  five  huudiwd  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty  boys  came  under  my  dailv  charge  of 
inspection  and  teaching ;  and,  during  a  portion  of  the  same  time,  I  had  the  task 
of  lecturing  to,  and  overseeing,  the  upper  classes  of  a  school  of  three  hundred 
girls. 

**  The  whole  number  I  can  soaroely  guess  at.  Several  thousands  of  the  juvenile 
race  must  have  passed  under  my  care  and  instruction. 

^'  This  does  not  include  very  numerous  classes  of  adults  and  youth  that  attended 
courses  of  public  lectures,  which  I  gave  during  twenty  years  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

'^  My  belief  is  that,  under  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  question,  not  more 
than  two  per  cent,  would  be  irreclaimable  nuisauoes  to  society,  and  that  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  would  be  supporters  of  the  moral  welfare  of  the  community  in  which 
they  resided.    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

**  Finally,  In  the  predicament  last  stated  m  the  Circular,  and  supposing  the 
teachera  to  be  imbued  with  the  Croepel  spirit,  I  believe  there  would  not  be  more 

*  After  defining,  in  tlie  author's  terse  and  vigorous  style,  certain  vices  which  infest  society, 
such  as  profane  swearing,  intemperance,  slander  or  defamation,  lying,  dishonesty  in  dealing, 
and  others,  the  Circular  submits  the  following  specific  inquiries  :— 

"  I.  How  many  years  have  ynu  been  engaged  in  school>keeping,  and  whether  In  the  coun* 
try  or  In  populous  towns  or  cities? 

•*2.  About  bow  many  chlktren  have  you  bad  under  your  care ;  of  which  sex,  and  between 
what  ageal 

^*3.  Should  all  our  schools  be  kept  by  teachera  of  high  intellectual  and  mora)  qualifications, 
and  should  all  the  children  in  the  community  be  brought  within  these  schools,  for  ten  months 
In  a  year,  from  the  age  of  four  to  that  of  sixteen  years ;  then  what  proportion— what  per  cent- 
age— of  such  children  as  you  have  under  your  care  could,  in  your  opinion,  be  so  educated 
and  trained  that  their  existence,  on  going  out  Into  the  world,  would  be  a  benefit  and  not  a 
detriment,  an  honor  and  not  a  shame,  to  society  ?  Or,  to  state  the  question  in  a  general  form, 
if  all  children  were  brought  within  the  salutary  and  auspicious  influences  I  have  here  sup- 
posed, what  per  centage  of  thero  should  you  pronounce  to  be  irreeiaimabie  and  hopeless." 
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tban  one-kdlf  of  0H9  jMr  cent,  of  the  children  educated  on  whom  ft  wise  indge 
would  be  compelled  to  pronounoe  the  doom  of  bopeleMoefls  and  irreclaimability. 

**  In  nothing  which  I  have  advanced,  has  it  been  my  intention  to  advocate  any 
lectarian  instruction  io  oor  schools,  or  any  thing  adverse  to  the  statutory  limits 
of  the  Massachnsetts  school  system.  I  therefore  expressly  disavow  any  intention 
to  recommend  truths  or  doctrines,  as  part  of  the  moral  instruction  to  be  given  in 
public  schools,  whidi  any  believer  in  the  Bible  would  reasonably  deem  Co  be 
sectarian." 

Perhaps  no  more  fitting  conclusion  of  this  brief  review  of  Professor  Grisram's 
public  school  labors  can  be  made,  than  by  commending  to  the  attention  of  teachers, 
every  where,  his 

Rrcipe /or  the  Regulation^  Reetifieatwn,  and  Stimulation  ofaSmaU  School, 

^  I.  Let  the  difierent  parts  be  collected  together  precisely  at  the  appointed  hour 
in  the  morning.  If  any  are.  in  the  habit  of  being  tardy,  give  them,  just  before 
their  separation  at  the  close  of  the  school,  a  lecture  on  the  importance  of  punctu- 
ality, and  make  them  repeat  in  concert  several  wise  proverbs  on  the  benefits  of 
pouctuality  and  the  evils  of  procrastination,  &c.  But,  especially,  give  those  who 
are  always  punctual  some  little  privilege,  which  they  will  value. 

^  n.  When  the  hoar  has  arrived,  let  the  door  be  shnt,  and  spend  a  few  minutes, 
first,  in  reading  a  short  portion  of  Scripture — adding  any  remarks  that  may  occur, 
by  way  of  advice  or  encouragement  It  would  be  well  to  mention  the  aggregate 
number  of  bad  marks  that  had  been  entered  the  day,  or  sometimes  the  week, 
previous,  and  note,  with  pleasure,  any  diminution.  If  an  morease  is  apparent,  let 
sorrow  and  regret  be  the  predominant  expression. 

**  III.  Consider  every  indication  of  refractoriness,  obstinacy,  and  perversenesa 
as  a  mental  disease,  requiring  the  best  exercise  of  the  physician's  skill,  and  that 
the  best  fee  is  the  pleasure  of  a  perfect  cure.  Regard  idleness  as  the  want  of  ft 
healthy  circulation  in  the  system,  which  will,  in  all  probability,  be  remedied  by 
agreeable  st4malants~-not  spirituous  but  spiritual,  not  caustic  but  pungent,  not  so 
much  inflictive  as  suasive— and  not  foigetting  the  wouderfbl  effect  of  untiring 
perseverance. 

**'  IV.  The  best  general  maxims  in  government  are  mamter  in  modo^  fortiter 
in  re  ;  and  amor  vineit  omnia.  The  best  kind  of  argument  is  the  argumentum 
ad  hominem  ;  that  is,  to  find  out  the  peculiar  bias,  turn,  temperament,  foible,  and^ 
virtue  of  each  subject,  and  administer  accordinflly.  Hence,  private  admonition  is, 
in  general,  by  iar  the  most  efficacious.  Regard  every  victory  as  ft  triumph  that 
may  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  time. 

^  V.  Render  every  study  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  the  scholar ;  try  difierent 
methods ;  make  them  believe  that  they  are  improving ;  let  the  older,  or  the  more 
advanced,  sometimes  teach  those  below  them,  in  order  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
both. 

**  VI.  Spend  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  at  the  close  of  the  school,  or  of  the 
morning-session,  in  a  lecture  on  some  subject  or  department  of  knowledge  which 
the  larger  portion  may  understand.  Use  the  bUick-board  as  a  substitute  for  ap- 
paratus. Every  teacher  may  render  this  exercise  pleasant  and  useful  two  or  three 
times  a  week. 

**  VII.  Let  all  those  who  can  write  learn  to  express  their  thoughts  on  paper, 
and  encourage  them,  at  stated  periods,  to  deocrihe  themoehes^  or  to  express  their 
own  views  of  their  own  improvement  in  learning,  in  industry,  in  good  habits  and 
dispositions,    This  exercise  has  sometimes  led  to  reformation. 

**  VIII.  Preserve,  as  &r  as  practicable,  a  pleasant  intercourse  with  the  parents. 
With  a  small  school,  this  may  be  done  by  calls  made  once  in  a  while,  if  only  for 
a  few  minutes." 

During  the  two  last  years  of  his  life,  Prof.  Griscom's  power  of  vision 
gradually  failed  him,  and  ho  became^unable  to  read.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  1852,  the  bronchial  difficulties,  which  had  for  a  considerable^ 
time  troubled  him,  began  to  become  serious,  and  he  showed  evident 
signs  of  yielding  to  thoracic  disease.  He  resisted  the  disorder  until 
the  26th  of  February,  when  he  died,  peacefully  and  apparently  with- 
out pain,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  life. 
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He  was  interred  in  the  city  of  Burlington,  on  the  first  of  March,  the 
funeral  services  being  held  in  the  Friends*  meeting-house,  the  gallery 
of  which  was  occupied  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  in  charge 
of  the  trustees.  His  worthy  friend  and  companion  from  his  youth 
up,  Richard  Mott,  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  bis  character  as  a  man 
and  a  Christian ;  and  at  the  grave,  Eliza  Gumey,  in  a  short  address, 
made  feeling  allusion  to  ihe  infirmity  of  vision  of  his  latter  years, 
which  she  said  was  sent  to  him  in  mercy,  that  he  might  more  clearly 
discern  ihe  beauties  of  the  Heavenly  Kingdom  with  his  spiritual  eye. 
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HISTORICAL    DBVBLOPMINT. 

To  Germany,*  as  a  whole,  as  one  people,  and  not  to  any  particular 
state  of  (ierman^,  as  now  recognized  on  the  map  of  Europe,  belongs  the 
credit  of  hrst  thoroughly  organizing  a  system  of  public  education  under 
the  administration  of  the  civil  power.  Here,  too,  education  first  assumed 
the  (brm  and  name  of  a  science,  and  the  art  of  teaching  and  training 
children  was  first  taught  systematically  in  seminaries  established  ibr  this 
special  purpose. 

But  not  to  Germany,  or  to  any  one  people  or  any  civil  authority  any 
where,  but  to  the  Christian  Church,  belongs  the  higher  credit  of  first  in- 
stituting the  public  school,  or  rather  the  parochial  school,  for  tlie  elemen- 
tary education  of  the  poor,  which  was  the  earliest  form  which  this  mighty 
element  of  modem  society  assumed.  Afler  the  third  century  of  the 
Cluistian  era,  whenever  a  Christian  church  was  planted,  or  religious  in- 
stitutions established,  there  it  was  the  aim  of  the  higher  ecclesiastical 
authorities  to  found,  in  some  form,  a  school  for  the  nurture  of  children  and 
youth  for  the  service  of  religion  and  duties  of  society.  Passing  by  the 
ecclesiastical  and  catechetical  schools,  we  find,  as  early  as  529,  the  council 
of  Vaison  strongly  recommending  the  establishment  of  village  schools. 
In  800  a  synod  at  Mayence  ordered  that  the  parochial  priests  should  have 

*Mr.  W.  E.  HicksoDf  in  his  valuable  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  Dutch  and  Cftrman  SehooUj" 
publif^hed  in  I^ndon  in  1840,  well  saya : 

'•  We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  German  states,  although  under  different  troveraments,  are 
not  nations  as  distinct  from,  and  independent  of  each  other,  as  France  and  Bpain,  or  as  Russia 
and  Great  Britain.  Each  of  the  German  states  is  influenced  more  or  less  by  ererj  other ;  the 
whole  lying  in  close  Juxta-position,  and  being  linked  together  bv  the  bond  of  a  common  Ian* 
ffuage  and  literature.  The  boundary  line  that  separates  Prussia  from  Hesse  on  one  side,  or 
from  Saxony  on  another,  is  not  more  defined  than  that  of  a  countr  or  parish  In  England.    A. 


stone  in  a  field,  or  a  post  painted  with  stripes,  in  a  public  road.  Informs  the  traveler  that  he  is 
passing  from  one  state  into  another,  that  these  territorial  diTisions  roske  no  change  in  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  people :  whatever  the  name  of  the  state,  or  the  color  of  tne  stripes,  (he 
people,  with  merely  proTincial  differences,  are  the  same  :  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic,  they 
are  still  Germans.  The  national  spirit  mar  always  be  gathered  from  the  national  sonss.  and  in 
Germany  the  most  popular  are  those  which  speak  of  all  Germans  as  brothers,  and  all  German 
states  as  belonging  to  one  common  country,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  psssage  of 
a  song  of  M.  Arndt :~ 


**  What  country  docs  a  German  claim  1 
His  Fatherland ;  know'st  thou  its 
Is  it  Bavaria,— Saxony  1 
An  Inland  state,  or  on  the  sea  1 
There,  on  the  Baltic's  plains  of  sand  Y 
Or  mid  the  Alps  of  Switzerland? 
Austria,  the  Adriatic  shores  1 
Or  where  the  Prursian  eagle  soars  1 
Or  where  hills  covered  by  the  vine, 


Adorn  the  landscape  of  the  Rhine  1 
Oh  ho,  oh  no,  not  there,  alone. 
The  land,  with  pride,  we  call  our  own. 
Not  there.    A  German's  heart  or  minu 
Is  to  no  narrow  realm  confined. 
Where'er  he  hears  his  native  tongue, 
When  hymns  of  praise  to  God  are  soof, 
There  is  his  Falht  rlancl.  and  he 
Has  but  one  country— Germany  I" 
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schools  in  the  towm  and  villages,  that  the  little  children  of  all  the  faith- 
ful might  jearn  letters  from  them ;  "  let  them  receive  and  teach  theso 
with  the  utmost  charity,  that  they  themselves  may  shine  as  the  stars  for 
ever.  Let  them  receive  no  remuneration  from  their  scholars,  unless  what 
the  parents  through  charity  may  voluntarily  offer."  A  council  at  Rome, 
in  836,  under  Eugene  II.,  ordained  that  there  should  be  three  kinds  of 
schools  established  throughout  Christendom;  episcopal,  parochial  in 
towns  and  villages,  and  others  wherever  there  could  be  found  place  and 
opportunity.  In  836,  Lothaire  I.  promulgated  a  decree  to  establish  eight 
public  schools  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Italy, "  in  order  that  oppor- 
tunity may  be  given  to  all,  and  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  drawn  from 
poverty  and  the  difficulty  of  repcuring  to  remote  places."  The  third 
council  of  Lateran,  in  1179,  says:  <*  Since  the  Church  of  God,  as  a  pious 
mother,  is  bound  to  provide  that  opportunity  for  learning  should  not  be 
withdrawn  from  the  poor,  who  are  without  help  from  patrimonial  riches, 
be  it  ordained,  that  in  every  cathedral  there  should  be  a  master  to  teach 
both  clerks  and  poor  scholars  gratis."  This  decree  was  enlarged  and 
again  enforced  by  Innocent  III.  in  the  year  1215.  Hence,  in  all  colleges 
of  canons,  one  bore  the  title  of  the  scholastic  canon.  The  council  of 
Lyons,  in  1215,  decreed  "  that  in  all  cathedral  churches,  and  others  pro- 
vided with  adequate  revenues,  there  should  be  established  a  school  and  a 
teacher  by  the  bishop  and  chapter,  who  should  teach  the  clerks  and 
other  poor  scholars  gratis  in  grammar,  and  for  tills  purpose  a  stipend 
should  be  assigned  him."* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  popular  school,  as  now  generally  under- 
stood— everywhere  the  offspring,  and  companion  of  the  Church ;  sliaring 
with  her,  in  large  measure,  the  imperfections  which  attach  to  all  new 
institutions  and  all  human  instrumentalities ;  encountering  peculiar  diffi- 
culties from  the  barbarism  of  the  age  and  people  through  which  it  passed, 
and  which  it  was  its  mission  to  enlighten ;  and  every  where  crippled  by 
insufficient  endowments,  unqualified  teachers,  and  the  absence  of  all  text 
books,  and  necessary  aids  to  instruction  and  illustration.  The  discovery 
of  the  art  of  printing,  in  1440,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of  books  at 
prices  which  brought  them  more  within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people ;  the  study  and  use  of  the  vernacular  language  by  scholars  and 
divines,  and  particularly  its  employment  in  the  printing  of  the  Bible, 
hymns,  popular  songs,  school  books,  and  in  religious  instruction  gener- 
ally;  the  recognition  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  cities,  and  at  a  later 
period  by  the  higher  civil  power,  of  the  right,  duty  and  interest  of  the 
state,  in  connection  with,  or  independent  of  the  church,  to  provide  liberally 
and  efficiently  for  the  education  of  all  children  and  youth;  and  above  all^ 
the  intense  activit}'  given  to  the  human  mind  by  the  religious  movement 
of  Luther,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  the  assertion  of  the 
right  of  private  judgment  in  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures ;  the  break- 
ing up  of  existing  ecclesiastical  foundations,  and  the  diversion  of  funds 

*  Diffbj'B  BforM  CathoUcL 
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from  religious  to  educational  purposes, — all  these  causes,  combined  with 
the  general  progress  of  society,  co-operated  to  introduce  an  advantageous 
change  in  the  organization,  administration,  instruction  and  discipline  ot 
the  popular  school  But  the  progress  actually  made  from  year  to  year, 
and  century  even  to  century,  was  slow,  and  afler  three  hundred  years  of 
effort,  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done  even  in  those  states  and  communities 
which  have  accomplished  the  most  toward  improving  the  outward  or- 
ganization and  instrumentalities  of  the  schools,  and  above  all  its  internal 
life  m  the  improved  qualification  and  position  of  the  teachers — ^fbr  as  is 
the  teacher,  so  is  the  school.  A  brief  reference  to  a  few  of  the  more 
prominent  names  in  the  history  of  popular  education  in  Germany,  and 
through  Germany,  of  Modem  Burope,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  at 
this  time  and  in  this  connection.  Among  these  names  stands  prominent 
that  of  Meutin  Luther. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  year  1526,  Luther  says:* 

"  Since  we  are  all  reqaired,  and  especially  the  magistrates,  above  all  other 
things,  to  educate  the  youth  who  are  bom  and  are  growing  up  among  us,  and 
to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  it  is  neraful  that 
we  have  schools  and  preachers  and  pastors.  If  the  parents  will  not  reform, 
they  must  go  their  way  to  ruin,  but  if  the  young  are  neglected,  and  left  without 
education,  it  is  the  fanlt  of  the  state ;  and  the  effect  will  be  that  the  conntiy 
will  swarm  with  vile  and  lawless  people,  so  that  our  safet^r,  no  less  than  the 
command  of  God  requireth  us  to  foresee  and  ward  off  the  evil."  He  maintains 
in  that  letter  that  ihe  government,  "  as  the  natural  guardian  of  all  the  young," 
has  the  right  to  compel  the  people  to  support  schools.  *'  What  is  necessary  to 
the  well-being  of  a  state,  that  should  be  supplied  by  those  who  enjoy  the  privi- 
lege of  such  state.  Now  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  the  training  of  those 
who  are  to  come  afler  us  and  bear  rule.  If  the  people  are  too  poor  to  pay  the 
expense,  and  are  already  i>urdened  with  taies,  then  the  monastic  funds,  which 
were  originally  given  for  such  purposes,  are  to  be  employed  in  that  way  to  re- 
lieve the  people."  The  cloisters  were  abandoned  in  many  cases,  and  the  diffi- 
cult question,  what  was  to  be  done  with  their  funds,  Luther  settled  in  this  judi- 
cious manner.  How  nearly  did  he  approach  to  the  policy  now  so  extensively 
adopted  in  this  country,  of  supporting  schools  partly  by  taxation  and  partly  by 
fanos  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

In  1524  he  wrote  a  remarkable  production,  entitled  "  An  Address  to  the 
Common  Councils  of  all  the  Cities  of  Germany  in  behalf  of  Christian  Schools," 
from  which  a  few  passages  may  here  be  extracted.  After  some  introductory 
remarks,  he  comes  directly  to  his  point,  and  says  to  his  countrymen  collec- 
tively : 

"  I  entreat  you,  in  God's  behalf  and  that  of  the  poor  youth,  not  to  think  so 
lightly  of  this  matter  as  many  do.  It  is  a  grave  and  serious  thing,  affecting 
the  interest  of  the  kingdom  or  Christ,  and  of  all  the  world,  that  we  apply  our- 
selves to  the  work  of  aiding  and  instructing  the  young If  so 

much  be  expended  every  year  in  weapons  of  war,  roads,  dams,  and  countless 
other  tbin^  of  the  sort  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  a  city ;  why  should  not 
we  expend  as  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  ignorant  yonth,  to  provide  them 
with  skillful  teachers  1  God  hath  verily  visited  us  Germans  in  mercy  and 
given  us  a  truly  golden  year.  For  we  now  have  accomplished  and  learned 
young  men,  adorned  w|th  a  knowledge  of  literature  and  art,  who  could  be  of 
great  service  if  employed  to  teach  the  young 

Even  if  the  parents  were  qualified,  and  were  also  inclined  to  teach,  they  have 
so  much  else  to  do  in  their  business  and  household  affairs  that  they  can  not  find 
the  time  to  educate  their  children.    Thus  there  is  a  necessity  that  public  teach- 

*  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  Dr.  Bean'  **Life  qf  Mairtin  iMihtr^*  published  b« 
the  AmerlcAD  Sundaj  School  Union. 
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ers  be  prorided.  Otherwise  each  ooe  would  ba^e  to  teach  his  own  cJiildren, 
which  would  be  for  the  common  people  loo  great  a  burden.  Many  a  fine  boy 
would  be  neglected  on  account  of  poverty;  and  many  an  orphan  wonld  suffer 
from  the  negligence  of  guardians.  And  those  who  have  no  children  would 
not  trouble  themselves  at  all  about  the  whole  matter.  Therefore  it  becomeih 
rulers  and  magistrates  to  use  the  greatest  care  and  diligence  in  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  young. 

The  diligent  and  pious  teacher  who  properly  instructeth  and  traineth  the 
young,  can  never  be  lully  rewarded  with  money.  If  I  were  to  leave  my  office 
as  preacher,  I  would  next  chose  that  of  schoolmaster,  or  teacher  of  boys;  for  I 
know  that,  next  to  preaching,  this  is  the  greatest,  best,  and  most  useful  voca- 
tion; and  I  am  not  quite  sure  which  of  the  two  is  the  better;  for  it  is  hard  to 
reform  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher  has  to  do,  while  the  young  tree 
can  be  made  to  bend  without  breaking." 

In  1527,  a  visitation  was  made  of  the  churches  and  schools  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxony,  in  which  more  than  thirty  men  were  employed  a  whole 
year.  The  result  in  respect  to  education  was,  that  the  ^*  Saxon  school 
system,"  as  it  was  callea,  was  drawn  up  by  the  Joint  labors  of  Luther  and 
Melancthon ;  and  thus  the  foundation  wsis  laid  K>r  the  magnificent  organ- 
ization of  schools  tp  which  Germany  owes  so  much  of  her  present  fame. 

In  a  letter  to  Margrave  George,  of  Bradenburg,  July  18, 1529: — 

^'  I  will  tell  you  what  Melancthon  and  myself,  upon  mature  consideration, 
think  best  to  be  done.  First,  we  think  the  cloisters  and  foundations  may  con- 
tinue to  stand  till  their  inmates  die  out Secondly,  it  would  be 

exceedingly  well  to  establish  in  one  or  two  places  in  the  principality  a  learned 
school,  in  which  shall  be  taught,  not  only  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  law,  and  all 
the  arts,  from  whence  preachers,  pastors,  clerks,  counselors,  &c.,  may  be 
taken  for  the  whole  principality.  To  this  object  should  the  income  of  the 
cloisters  and  other  religious  foundations  be  applied,  so  as  to  give  an  honorable 
support  to  learned  men ;  two  in  theology,  two  in  law,  one  in  medicine,  one  in 

matnematics,  and  four  or  five  for  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  ^'C 

Thirdly,  in  all  the  towns  and  villages,  good  schools  for  children  should  be  es- 
tablished, from  which  those  who  are  adapted  to  higher  studies  might  be  taken 
and  trained  up  for  the  public." 

Under  these  instructions  and  appeals  a  school  law  was  adopted  in 
Wirtemberg  in  1559,  and  modified  in  1565 ;  in  Saxony  in  1560,  and 
improved  in  1580;  in  Hesse  in  1565;  and  in  Brandenberg,  still  earlier; 
which  recognized  and  provided  for  the  classification,  inspection,  and  sup- 
port of  public  schools  on  substantially  the  same  plan  which  prevails  to 
this  day  throughout  Germany. 

The  pedagogical  work  of  Luther — his  labors  to  improve  the  method  of 
instruction—were  continued  by  Trotzendorf,*  in  Goldberg,  from  1530  to 
1556;  by  Sturm,  in  Strasbourg,  from  1550  to  1589;  by  Neander.  in  Ile- 
feld,  fiom  1570^  to  1595,  whose  schools  were  all  Normal  Schools,  in  the 
original  acceptation  of  the  term,  pattern  or  model  schools,  of  their  time. 
They  were  succeeded  by  Wolfgang  Ratich,  born  at  Wilster,  in  Holstein, 
in  1571 ;  by  Christopher  Helwig,  bom  near  Frankfort,  in  1581 ;  and  by 
Amos  Comenius,  born  at  Comna,  in  Moravia,  in  1592 ;  who  all  labored, 
by  their  writings,  and  by  organizing  schools  and  courses  of  instruction,  to 
disseminate  improved  methods  of  teaching.  Comenius  was  invited  by 
an  act  of  parliament  in  1631,  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  intro- 

*  Trotxendnrf  prncticM)  the  monitorial  nystem  of  Inttraction  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ^e* 
ibre  l>r.  Bell  or  Joseph  Lancaster  set  up  iheir  claims  for  \tM  dlacoTery. 
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ducing  bis  method  into  the  public  institutions  of  that  country.  But  in- 
ternal commotions  interrupted  and  ultimately  defeated  his  plans. 

In  1618,  the  religious  war — known  as  the  TVUrty  Yean*  war — broke  out 
in  Germany,  and  for  an  entire  generation  swept  over  the  land,  wasting 
harvest  fields,  destroying  cities,  tearing  fathers  from  the  protection  ot 
their  ftimilies,  scattering  teachers  and  schools,  and  arresting  the  progress 
of  all  spiritual  and  educational  improvement  At  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
m  some  of  the  smaller  states  during  its  progress,  the  civil  government  be- 
gan to  take  effectual  steps  to  secure  the  attendance  of  children  at  school, 
by  making  it  compulsory  on  parents,  on  penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment 
for  neglect  to  send  them  during  a  certain  age.  This  was  first  attempted 
in  Gotha,  in  1643 ;  in  Heildesheim,  in  1663 ;  and  in  Prussia,  in  1669 ;  and 
Calemberg,  in  1681.  About  this  period,  two  men  appeared,  Philip  J. 
Spener,  bom  in  the  Alsace  in  1635,  and  Augustus  Herman  Franke,  borqi 
at  Labeck  in  1663 ;  who,  the  first  by  the  invention  of  the  catechetic 
method,  and  the  last,  a  pupil  of  the  former,  by  the  foundation  of  the 
orphan-house  at  Halle  in  1696,  were  destined  to  introduce  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  education  in  Germany. 

The  history  of  the  orphan-house  at  Halle,  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
practical  Christian  charity,  and  the  ever-extending  results  of  educational 
labor.  While  pastor  of  Glaucha,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  distributing  bread  to  the  poor,  with  whose  poverty  and  ignorance  he 
was  equally  distressed.  To  relieve  at  once  their  physical  and  spiritual 
destitution,  he  invited  old  and  young  into  his  house,  and  while  he  distributed 
alms,  he  at  the  same  time  gave  oral  and  catechetical  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  benefit  the  orphan  children  still 
more,  he  took  a  few  into  his  family  in  1694,  and  to  avail  himself  of  the 
gifts  of  the  charitable,  he  resorted  to  the  following  expedient,  according 
to  his  biographer,  Dr.  Guerike : 

"  He  caased  a  box  to  be  fastened  np  in  the  parlor  of  the  parsonage-honse, 
and  wrote  over  it,  *  Whoso  hath  this  world's  goods,  and  seeth  his  brother  have 
need,  and  shatteth  up  his  bowels  of  compassion  from  him,  how  dwelleth  the 
love  of  God  in  him  V  (1  John  iii.  17,)  and  nndemeath,  '  Every  one  according  as 
he  pnrposeth  in  bis  heart,  so  let  him  give;  not  gnidgingly  or  of  necessity;  for 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,*  (2  Cor.  ix.  17.)  This  box,  which  was  destined 
for  the  reception  of  the  casual  gifts  of  those  who  visited  Franks,  was  fixed  np 
at  the  commencement  of  1695 ;  and  not  in  vain.  The  passage  (3  Cor.  ix.  8,) 
had  fallen  in  his  way,  a  short  time  before  this  circumsunce,  and  now  occurred 
the  incident  related  in  his  letter  to  Schadi.  *  This,'  says  he,  'served  to  show 
me,  how  God  is  able  to  make  us  abound  in  every  good  work.* 

*  After  the  poor's-box  had  been  fixed  np  in  my  awelling  about  a  quarter  of  a 
year,'  relates  Franks, '  a  certain  person  put,  at  one  time,  four  dollars  and  six- 
teen groschen  into  it.  On  taking  this  sum  into  my  hand,  1  exclaimed  with 
great  liberty  of  faith,— This  is  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  something  really 
good  mast  be  accomplished;  I  will  commence  a  school  with  it  for  the  poor. 
Without  conferring,  therefore,  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  acting  under  the  im- 
pulse of  faith,  I  made  arrangement  for  the  purchase  of  books  to  the  amount  of 
two  dollars,  and  engaged  a  poor  student  to  instruct  the  poor  children  for  a  couple 
of  hours  daily,  promising  to  give  him  six  groschen  weekly  for  so  doing,  in  the 
hope  that  God  would  meanwhile  grant  more;  since  in  this  manner  a  couple uf 
dollars  would  be  spent  in  eight  week.<(.' 

Franks,  who  was  ready  to  offer  np  whatever  he  had  to  the  service  of  his 
neighbor,  fixed  upon  the  ante-chamber  of  his  study,  for  the  school-room  of  the 
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poor  children,  who  began  regularly  to  receiire  instraction  at  Easter,  1695.  In 
this  school-room,  he  caused  a  second  box  to  be  fixed  up,  wiih  ihe  inscription, 
*  For  the  expenses  of  the  instruction  of  the  children,  neeaful  books,  &c.,'  and  un- 
derneath, '  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the  Lord;  and  that  which 
he  hath  given,  will  he  pay  him  again,^(Pro7.  xix.  17.) 

At  Whiisontide,  Frankd  was  visited  by  some  friends,  who  were  much  pleased 
at  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  poor,  to  which  they  contributed  a  few  dollars. 
Others  also  gave  small  donations,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  school-box.  Soon 
after  Whitsuntide,  when  some  of  the  townspeople  saw  how  regularly  the 
children  of  the  poor  received  instruction,  they  became  desirous  of  sending  their 
children  likewise  to  the  same  teacher,  and  offered  to  pay  him  weekly  a  gros- 
chen  for  each  child ;  so  that  the  teacher  now  received  sixteen  groschen  weekly 
for  a  five-hours'  daily  instruction.  The  number  of  his  scholars,  that  summer, 
amounted  to  between  fifty  and  sixty,  of  which  the  poor,  besides  gratuitous  in- 
struction, also  received  alms,  twice  or  thrice  a-weeV,  to  incite  them  to  attend 
school  the  more  willingly.  Donations  in  money,  and  linen,  for  shirts  for  the 
poor  children,  began  now  to  arrive  from  other  places. 

About  Whitsuntide  of  the  same  year,  FranK6  laid  also  the  first  foundation 
for  what  was  subsequently  called  the  royal  school.  The  widow  of  a  nobleman 
desired  him  to  send  her  a  domestic  tutor  for  her  own,  and  one  of  her  friend's 
children.  He  found  no  one  who  was  sufficiently  far  advanced  in  his  studies, 
and  therefore  proposed  to  the  parents,  to  send  their  children  to  Halle,  and  that 
he  would  then  provide  for  their  education,  by  able  teachers  and  guardians. 
The  parents  asreed  to  this  plan ;  and  a  few  months  afterward,  an  additional 
number  of  youths  were  sent,  and  thus  originated  the  seminary  above  mentioned, 
which,  in  1709,  consisted  of  an  inspector,  twenty-three  teachers,  and  seventy- 
two  scholars ;  and  in  1711,  by  means  of  Frank6's  exertions,  had  a  building  ap- 
propriated exclusivelv  to  it,  ^         ^     Y  \ 

In  the  summer  of  tne  .same  veaiVl^jFrank6  unexpectedly  and  unsolicit- 
edly  received  a  very  considerable  contribution ;  for  a  person  of  rank  wrote  to 
him  with  the  offer  of  five  hundred  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  distribution  among 
the  poor,  and  especially  among  the  indigent  students.  This  money  was  shortly 
afterward  paid  over  to  him!  He  then  selected  twentv  poor  students,  whom  he 
assisted  with  a  weekly  donation  of  four,  eight,  or  twelve  groschen;  'and  this,' 
says  he, '  was  in  reality  the  origin  of  the  poor  students'  participating  to  the  pres- 
ent hour,  in  the  benefits  of  the  orphan-house.' 

In  the  autumn  there  was  no  longer  snfiicient  room  in  the  parsonage  for  the 
increasing  number  of  scholars;  he  therefore  hired  a  school-room  of  one  of  his 
neighbors,  and  a  second  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  He  then  divided  the 
scholars  into  two  classes,  and  provided  a  separate  teacher  for  the  children  of 
the  townspeople,  and  another  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  Each  teacher  gave 
four  hours  instruction  daily,  and  received  a  guilder  weekly,  besides  lodging 
and  firing  gratis. 

Bui  Frank6  was  soon  made  to  see,  that  many  a  hopeful  child  was  deprived, 
when  out  of  school,  of  all  the  benefit  he  received  in  it.  The  idea  therefore 
occurred  to  him,  in  the  autumn  of  1695,  to  undertake  the  entire  charge  and  edu- 
cation of  a  limited. number  of  children ;  '  and  this,'  says  he, '  was  the  first  in- 
citement I  felt,  and  the  first  idea  of  the  erection  of  an  oiphan-house,  even  before 
I  possessed  the  smallest  funds  for  the  purpose.  On  mentioning  this  plan  to  ■ 
some  of  my  friends,  a  pious  individual  felt  induced  to  fund  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  for  that  purpose,— twenty-five  dollars  for  the  interest  on  which 
were  to  be  paid  over  every  Christmas,  which  has  also  been  regularly  received. 
On  reflecting  upon  this  instance  of  the  divine  bounty,  I  wished  to  seek  out  some 
poor  orphan  child,  who  might  be  supported  by  the  yearly  interest.  On  ibis, 
four  fatherless  and  motherless  children,  all  of  the  same  familv,  were  brought  to 
me.  I  ventured,  in  confidence  upon  God,  to  receive  the  whole  four ;  but  as  one 
oi  them  was  taken  by  some  other  good  people,  onl  v  three  were  left ;  but  a  fourth 
S(»on  appeared  in  the  place  of  the  one  that  had  been  taken.  I  took  therefore 
these  four;  placed  them  with  religious  people,  and  gave  them  weekly  half  a 
dollar  for  the  bringing  up  of  each.  On  tnis,  it  happened  to  me,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  that  when  we  venture  to  give  a  groschen  to  the  poor  in  faith,  we  feel 
afterward  no  hesitation  in  venturing  a  dollar  upon  the  same  principle.  For 
after  having  once  begun  in  God's  name,  to  receive  a  few  poor  orphans  without 
^y  human  prospect  of  certain  assistance,  (for  the  interest  of  the  five  hundred 
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dollars  was  not  safficient  to  feed  and  clothe  a  single  one,)  I  boldly  left  it  to  the 
Lord  to  make  up  for  whatever  might  be  deficient.  Hence  the  orphan-house  was 
by  no  means  commenced  and  founded  upon  any  certain  sum  in  hand,  or  on  the 
assurances  of  persons  of  rank  to  take  upon  themselves  the  cost  and  charges,  or 
upon  any  thing  of  a  similar  nature,  as  was  subsequently  reported,  and  as  some 
were  inclined  to  suppose;  but  solely  and  simply  in  reliance  on  the  living  God 
in  heaveu. 

'  The  day  after  I  had  undertaken  the  charge  of  the  four  orphans  above-men« 
tioned,  two  more  were  added;  the  neit  day,  another;  two  days  afterward,  a 
fourth,  and  one  more  after  the  lapse  of  a  week.  So  that,  on  the  l6th  November, 
161^,  there  were  already  nine,  wno  were  placed  with  pious  people.'  He  fixed 
upon  Geoige  Henrv  Neubauer,  a  student  of  divinity,  to  have  the  oversight  of 
their  education  ana  their  bringing  up.  *  Meanwhile,'  continues  he, '  the  faithful 
God  and  Father  of  the  fatherless,  who  is  able  to  do  abundantly  above  what  we 
can  ask  or  think,  came  so  powerfully  to  my  aid,  that  foolish  reason  could  never 
have  expected  it  For  he  moved  the  hearts  of  those  persons  of  rank,  who  had 
given  me  the  five  hundred  dollars  already  mentioned,  to  present  me  with  an 
additional  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter.  And  in 
the  middle  of  the  winter,  another  person  of  rank  was  incited  to  send  me  three 
hundred  dollars  to  enable  me  to  continue  my  attention  to  the  poor.  Another 
individual  gave  a  hundred  dollars,  and  others  gave  donations  or  smaller  sums.' 

Franks  had  hitherto  distributeid  the  money  destined  for  the  poor  students 
weekly  ;  but  in  1696,  the  idea  occurred  to  him,  instead  of  a  weekly  allowance, 
to  give  them  dinner  gratuitously ;  'in  the  firm  confidence  in  Gk>d,  that  he  woiila 
from  time  to  time  send  such  supplies,  as  to  enable  this  arrangement  to  be  con- 
tinued.' By  this  he  expected  to  be  of  greater  service  to  the  poor  students ;  he 
could  also,  m  this  manner,  become  better  acquainted  with  them,  and  possess  a 
better  insight  into  their  life  and  conduct ;  and  lastly,  restrain  the  applications 
of  the  less  needy,  '  who  would  gladly  have  been  more  delicately  red.'  Two 
open  tables  were  therefore  provided—each  for  twelve  poor  students ;  and  that 
one  thing  might  assist  the  other,  he  selected  the  teachers  of  the  charity-school 
from  them.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  teachers'  seminary,  which  afterward 
gradually  arose  out  of  it 

The  schools  of  the  children  of  the  townspeople  who  paid  a  certain  sum  for 
their  instruction,  though  inadequate  to  the  expense,  were  separated  from  the 
school  for  the  poor,  at  the  request  of  the  townspeople  themselves ;  and  in  Sep- 
tember, 1697,  another  school  was  added  for  those  tradesmen's  children  who 
were  instructed  in  the  elements  of  superior  science.  About  this  time  also,  more 
classes  were  reooired  in  the  orphan  school,  on  account  of  the  increased  number 
of  the  pupils.  The  boys  and  girls  received  separate  instruction,  and  when  any 
of  the  lormer  manifested  abilities,  they  were  again  separated  from  the  rest,  and 
instructed  in  languas^es  and  the  sciences  by  particular  teachers.  In  May,  1699, 
Franks  united  this  class  of  the  orphan  children  with  the  class  of  the  trades- 
men's children,  who  likewise  received  superior  instruction.  These  arrange- 
ments for  imparting  a  more  learned  education,  show  us  the  rudiments  from 
whence  the  Liatin  school  or  Gymnasium  afterward  developed  itself  in  Frank^'s 
institutions,  which  in  1709  was  attended  by  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  chUdren, 
of  whom  sixty-four  were  orphans,  divided  into  seven  classes ;  and  in  1730, 
by  more  than  five  himdred  pupils. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  the  Orphan  House,  or  Hallische  Waisen- 
hatia,   embraced  all  the  institutiona  which  now  belong  to  it 

1.  The  Orphan  Asylum,  established  in  1694,  in  which  over  5,000  or- 
phans had  been  educated,  up  to  1838,  gratuitously.  Such  of  the  boys  at 
manifest  peculiar  talent,  are  prepared  for  the  university,  and  supported 
tliere. 

2.  The  Eoycd  P<BdcLgogium^  founded  in  1696,  for  the  education  of 
children  of  rich  and  noble  families.  Up  to  1839,  2,850  individuals  had 
been  educated  in  this  boarding  institutioa  The  profits  of  this  school  art 
paid  ovAr  to  the  orphan  asylum. 
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3.  The  Latin  Schooi^  established  in  1697,  for  pupils  from  abroad,  of 
less  wealthy  condition  than  the  ibrmer,  and  for  boys  of  the  city  of  Halle. 

4.  The  German  School,  for  boys  and  girls  whose  parents  do  not  wish 
to  give  them  a  classic  educatioa 

These  several  schools  number  from  3,000  to  4,000  pupils,*  of  every  age, 
and  in  every  study.  Besides  these  schools  there  are  other  features  in  the 
institution. 

5.  The  Canstein  Bible  Pren,  established  in  1712,  to  furnish  the  Bible 
at  a  cheap  rate.  The  profits  on  the  sale  of  an  edition  are  applied  to 
diminish  the  expense  of  the  next  edition. 

6.  A  lAbrary,  commenced  by  Franks  by  setting  apart  his  own  books 
fi>r  the  use  of  his  schools,  and  which  now  number  20,000  volumes. 

7.  An  Apotkecary^e  iSAop,  commenced  by  Franks  as  a  medicine  chest 
for  the  poor,  and  the  profit  of  which,  after  furnishing  the  wants  of  the 
orphan-house,  are  applied  to  the  support  of  the  institution. 

8.  A  Book  Eetabli^metUy  in  which  the  classics,  and  school  books,  are 
published  at  a  low  price,  not  only  for  the  institution,  but  for  the  trade 
generally. 

9.  A  house  for  widows. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  labws  of  Frank§,  because  he  proved  his  faith  in 
God  by  his  works,  and  because  he  was  an  educator  in  the  largest  and 
best  sense  of  that  designation. 

According  to  his  biographer,  the  first  teachers'  class  was  founded  by 
Franks  in  1697,  by  providing  a  table  or  free  board  for  such  poor  students 
as  stood  in  need  of  assistance,  and  selecting,  a  few  years  later,  out  of  the 
whole  number,  twelve  who  exhibited  the  right  basis  of  piety,  knowledge 
skill  and  desire  for  teaching,  and  constituting  them  his  '^  Seminarium 
Pneceptorum,"  Teachers'  Seminary.  These  pupil  teachers  received 
separate  instruction  for  two  years,  and  obtained  a  practical  knowledge  of 
methods,  in  the  classes  of  the  several  schools.  For  the  assistance  thus 
rendered  they  bound  themselves  to  teach  for  three  years  in  the  institntion 
ailer  the  close  of  their  course.  In  1704,  according  to  Raumer,  tins  plan 
was  matured,  and  the  supply  of  teachers  lor  all  the  lower  classes  weg^ 
drawn  from  this  seminary.  But  besides  the  teachers  trained  in  this 
branch  of  Frank^'s  great  establishment,  hundreds  of  others,  attracted  by 
the  success  of  his  experiment,  resorted  to  Halle,  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
to  profit  by  the  organization,  spirit  and  method  of  his  various  schools. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  pupils  and  disciples,  may  be  named. 
Count  Zinzendorf,  the  founder  of  the  communities  of  United  Brethren, 
or  Moravians,  in  Hermhut,  in  1722 ;  Steinmetz,  who  erected  a  Normal 
School  in  Kkisterbergen,  in  1730;  Hecker,  the  founder  of  the  first  Real 

*  It  ii  intemtiiif  to  a  Tliitor  to  remark  In  the  ehief  cities  of  Germany,  darinf  certain  houra 
the  silence  of  tlie  streets,  with  their  entire  desertion  hy  children,  and  the  contrast  of  the  change 
produced  by  the  clock  strikinf  twelve.  The  road  and  footway  then  suddenly  swarm  wim 
children,  carryins  books  and  slates,  and  returning  from  the  studies  of  the  morning.  The  most 
striking  sight  of  the  kind  we  ever  wilnesped  was  at  Halle,  where,  as  we  approached  a  large 
e'Jiicalional  establishment,  called  the  ^*  Halllsche  Waisenhaus,"  the  whole  of  its  juTenlle  in. 
mates,  3,000  in  namber,  burst  forth  into  the  street,  and  flliing  up  the  entire  roadway,  formed 
ill  unbroken  stream  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.— Atdfcson's  Dutch  and  Gertnan  SkkoolB, 
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School  in  Berlin,  to  which  a  seminary  for  teacbera  was  attached  in  1748 ; 
Rambalt,  who  lectured  in  the  Universities  in  Jena  and  Giessen  in  pedagogic, 
and  reformed  the  schools  in  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  Felbiger,  who  reorgan- 
ized the  schools  of  Silesia,  and  afterward  those  of  Austria ; — these,  and 
others  scarcely  less  distinguished,  were  among  the  most  eminent  and  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  the  day,  and  were  known  as  the  school  of  Pietists. 

The  educational  school  of  Franke  was  folbwed  by  Basedow,  (bom  at 
Hamburg,  in  1723,)  Campe,  and  Salzman,  who  acquired  for  themselves 
a  European  reputation  by  the  Philanthropinum,  founded  by  the  former  at 
Dessau,  in  1781. 

This  institution  gave  its  name  to  the  school  of  educationists,  known 
as  PhilanthropiniCj  and  which  prevails  at  this  day  in  some  sections  of  Ger- 
many. Its  earliest  development  on  the  continent  was  made  by  Rous- 
seau, in  his  <'  Emile,''  and  by  John  Locke,  in  England,  in  his  <-  Thoughts 
on  Education."  Its  great  aim  was  the  formation  of  a  practical  charac- 
ter, and  this  was  to  be  accomplished  by  fbUowing  the  indications  of  na- 
ture. The  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  was  to  be  hardened  and  invigora- 
ted, and  prepared  to  execute  with  energy  the  designs  of  the  mind.  The 
discipline  of  the  family  and  school  was  softened  by  constant  appeals  to 
the  best  principles  in  the  child's  nature.  Particular  attention  was  paid  to 
instruction  in  Ismguage,  music,  and  the  laws  and  objects  of  nature.  Many 
of  these  principles  became  engrafted  on  to  the  teachers  of  Normal  SchoQ^s, 
and  through  their  pupils  were  introduced  into  the  common  schoola 

About  this  time  appeared  Henry  Pestalozzi,  who  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  Philanthropinic  School,  and  by  his  example  and  writings,  dif- 
fused a  new  spirit  among  the  schools  of  primary  instruction,  all  over  Eu- 
rope.   Although  bom  in  Switzerland,  at  Zurich,  in  1746^  and  although 
his  personal  labors  were  confined  to  his  native  country,  and  their  immedi- 
ate influence  was  weakened  by  many  defects  of  character,  still  his  gen- 
eral views  of  education  were  so  sound  and  just,  that  they  are  now  adopted 
by  teachers  who  never  read  a  word  of  his  life  or  writings,  and  by  many 
who  never  heard  of  his  name.    When  the  Prussian  government,  in  1809, 
undertook  systematically  the  work  of  improving  the  elementary  schools, 
as  a  means  of  creating  and  diffusing  a  patriotic  spirit  among  the  people, 
the  lame  of  Pestalozzi  was  at  its  height     To  him  and  to  his  school,  to  his 
method  and  to  his  disciples,  the  attention  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  king- 
dom was  turned  for  guidance  and  aid.    Several  enthusiastic  young  teach- 
ers were  sent  to  his  institution  at  Yverdun,  to  study  his  methods  and  im- 
bibe his  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  children  of  the  poor.    Through  them, 
and  others  who  went  directly  to  Pestalozzi,  these  principles  and  methods 
were  transplanted  not  only  into  various  parts  of  Prussia,  but  also  into  the 
schools  and  seminaries  of  other  states  in  Germany. 

The  schools  of  most  of  the  teachers  and  educators,  whose  names  have 
been  introduced,  were  in  reality  Teachers*  Seminaries,  although  not 
so  designated  by  themselves  or  others.  Their  establishments  were  not 
simply  schools  for  children,  but  were  conducted  to  test  and  exemplify 
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principle!  and  methods  of  education,  and  these  were  perpetuated  and 
disseminated  by  means  of  books  in  which  they  were  embodied,  or  of  pupils 
and  disciples  who  transf^anted  them  into  other  places. 

As  has  been  ahready  stated,  on  the  authority  of  Frank^'s  biographer, 
and  of  Schwartz,  Raumer,  and  other  writers  on  the  history  of  education 
in  Gennany,  the  first  reguJarly'organized  Teachers'  Seminary,  or  Normal 
School,  (not  normal  in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  was  originally  used, 
as  a  school  of  children  so  conducted  as  to  be  a  modd  or  pattern  for  teach- 
ers to  imitate,  but  a  Bchool  of  young  men,  who  had  already  passed  through 
an  elementary,  or  even  a  superior  school,  and  who  were  preparing  to  be 
teachers,  by  making  additbnal  attainments,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  human  mind,  and  the  principles  of  education  as  a  science,  and  of  its 
methods  as  an  art,)  was  established  in  Halle,  in  a  part  of  Hanover,  pru>r 
to  1704.  About  the  same  period,  Steinmetz  opened  a  class  for  teachers 
in  the  Abbey  of  Kbsterberge,  near  Magdeburg,  and  which  was  continued 
by  Resewitz,  by  whom  the  spirit  and  method  of  Franks  and  the  pietists 
were  transplanted  into  the  north  of  Germany.  In  1730,  lectures  on 
philology  and  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  Latin,  Greek  and  German 
languages,  were  common  in  the  principal  universities  and  higher  schools. 
The  first  regularly-organized  seminary  for  this  purpose,  was  established 
at  Gottingen,  in  1738,  and  by  its  success  led  to  the  institution  of  a  similar 
course  of  study  and  practice  in  Jena,  Helle,  Helmstadt,  Heidelberg,  Ber- 
lin, Munich,  dCrC. 

In  1735,  the  first  seminary  for  primary  school  teachers  was  established 
in  Prussia,  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania.  In  1748,  Hecker,  a  pupil  of  Frank^ 
and  the  founder  of  burgher,  or  what  we  should  call  Mgh  schools,  estab- 
lished an  institution  for  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  in  Berlin,  in  which 
the  king  testified  an  interest,  and  enjoined,  by  an  ordinance  in  1752,  that 
the  country  schools  on  the  crown  lands  in  New  Mark  and  Pomerania 
should  be  supplied  by  pupil  teachers  from  this  institution  who  had  learned 
the  culture  of  silk  and  mulberries  in  Hecker's  institution,  with  a  view  of 
carrying  forward  industrial  instructbn  into  that  section  of  his  kingdom. 
In  1757,  Baron  von  Forstenberg  established  a  seminary  for  teachers  at 
Munster,  in  Hanover.  In  1767,  the  Canan  von  Rochow  opened  a  school 
on  his  estate  in  Rekane,  in  Brandenburg,  where,  by  lectures  and  practice, 
he  prepared  schoolmasters  for  country  schools  on  his  own  and  neighboring 
properties.  To  these  schools  teachers  were  sent  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, to  be  trained  in  the  principles  and  practice  oi  primary  instruction. 
In  1770,  Bishop  Felbinger,  organized  a  Normal  {modd)  School  in  Vienna, 
with  a  course  of  lectures  and  practice  for  teachers,  extending  through 
four  months ;  and  about  the  same  time  the  deacon  Ferdinand  Kinder- 
mann,  or  von  Sohulstein,  as  he  was  called  by  Maria  Theresa,  converted 
a  school  in  Kaplitz,  in  Bohemia,  into  a  Normal  Institution.  Between 
1770  and  1800,  as  wUl  be  seen  by  the  following  Table,  teachers'  semina- 
ries were  introduced  into  nearly  every  German  state,  which,  in  all  but 
three  instances,  were  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  government 
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As  the  demand  for  good  teachers  exceeded  the  sapply  farnished  by  these 
semiDaries,  private  institutions  have  sprang  up,  some  of  which  have  at- 
tained a  popularity  equal  to  the  public  institutions.  But  in  no  state  have 
such  private  schools  been  able  to  sustain  themselves,  until  the  gov- 
ernment seminaries  and  the  public  school  S3rstem  had  created  a  demand 
for  wellHiualified  teachers.  And  in  no  state  in  Europe  has  the  experi- 
ment of  making  seminaries  for  primary  school  teachers  an  appendage  to 
a  university,  or  a  gymnasium,  or  any  other  school  of  an  academic  char* 
acter,  proved  successful  for  any  considerable  period  of  time,  or  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  were  about  thirty 
teachers'  seminaries  in  operation.  The  wars  growing  out  of  the  French 
Revolution  suspended  for  a  time  the  movements  in  behalf  of  popular  ed- 
ucation, until  the  success  of  the  new  organization  of  schools  in  Prussia, 
commencing  in  1809,  arrested  the  attention  of  governments  and  individ- 
uals all  over  the  continent,  and  has  led,  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  not  only  to  the  establishment  of  seminaries  nearly  suflkient  to 
supply  the  annual  demand  for  teachers,  but  to  the  more  perfect  organiza- 
tion of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction. 

.  The  cardinal  principles  of  the  system  of  Primary  Public  Instruction  as 
now  organized  in  the  German  states,  are. 

First.  The  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  government  of  the  right,  duty 
and  interest  of  every  community,  not  only  to  co-operate  with  parents  in 
the  education  of  children,  but  to  provide,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  efficient 
inducement  and  penalties,  against  the  neglect  of  this  first  of  parental 
obligations,  in  a  single  instance.  The  school  obligation, —the  duty  of  pa- 
rents to  send  their  children  to  school,  or  provide  for  their  instruction  at 
home, — was  enforced  by  law  in  Saxe-Gotha,  in  1643 ;  in  Saxony  and 
Wirtemberg,  in  1659;  in  Hildesheim  in  1663 ;  in  Calemberg,  in  1681 ;  in 
Celle,  in  1689 ;  in  Prussia,  in  1717 ;  and  in  every  state  of  Germany,  before 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  that  government  enactments  have  been  made  traly  efficient  by  en- 
listing the  habits  and  good  will  of  the  people  on  the  side  of  duty.  We 
must  look  to  the  generation  of  men  now  coming  into  active  life  for  the 
fruits  of  this  principle,  universally  recognized,  and  in  most  cases  wisely 
enforced  in  every  state,  large  and  small,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and 
having  more  or  less  of  constitutional  guaranties  and  forms. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  permanent  schools 
of  different  grades,  according  to  the  population,  in  every  neighborhood, 
with  a  suitable  outfit  of  buildings,  furniture,  appendages  and  apparatus. 

lliird.  The  specific  preparation  of  teachers,  as  for  as  practicable,  for 
the  particular  grade  of  schools  for  which  they  are  destined,  with  oppor- 
tunities for  professional  employment  and  promotion  through  life. 

Fourth,  Provision  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  make  the  schools 
accessible  to  the  poorest,  not,  except  in  comparatively  a  few  instances, 
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and  those  in  the  most  despotic  goveraments,  by  making  them  free  to  the 
poor,  but  cheap  to  alL 

Fifth,  A  system  of  inspection,  variously  organized,  but  constant,  gen- 
eral, and  responsible — reaching  every  locality,  every  school,  every 
teacher,  and  pervading  the  whole  state  from  the  central  government  to 
the  remotest  district 

The  success  of  the  school  systems  of  Germany  is  universally  attributed 
by  her  own  educators  to  the  above  features  of  her  school  law — especially 
those  which  relate  to  the  teacher.  These  provisions  respecting  teachers 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows : — 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  true  dignity  and  importance  of  the  office  of 
teacher  in  a  system  of  public  instruction. 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  Teachers'  Seminaries,  or 
Normal  Schools,  to  educate,  in  a  special  course  of  instruction  and  practice, 
all  persons  who  apply  or  propose  to  teach  in  any  public  primary  school, 
with  aids  to  self  and  professional  improvement  through  life. 

3.  A  system  of  examination  and  inspectbn,  by  which  incompetent  per^ 
sons  are  prevented  from  obtaining  situations  as  teachers,  or  are  excluded 
and  degraded  from  the  ranks  of  the  profession,  by  unworthy  or  criminal 
conduct. 

4.  A  system  of  promotion,  by  which  faithful  teachers  can  rise  in  a  scale 
of  lucrative  and  desirable  situatMns. 

5.  Permanent  employment  through  the  year,  and  for  life,  with  a  social 
position  and  a  compensation  which  compare  favorably  with  the  wages 
paid  to  educated  labor  in  other  departments  of  business. 

6.  Preparatory  schools,  in  which  those  who  wish  eventually  to  become 
teachers,  may  test  their  natural  qualities  and  adaptation  for  school  teach- 
ing before  applying  for  admission  to  a  Normal  School. 

7.  Frequent  conferences  and  associations  for  mutual  improvement,  by  an 
interchange  of  opinion  and  sharing  the  benefit  of  each  others'  experience. 

8.  Exemption  from  military  service  in  time  of  peace,  and  recognition, 
in  social  and  civil  life,  as  public  functbnaries. 

9.  A  pecuniary  allowance  when  sick,  and  provision  for  years  of  infirmity 
and  old  age,  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death. 

10.  Books  and  periodicals,  by  which  the  obscure  teacher  is  made  par^ 
taker  in  all  the  improvements  of  the  most  experienced  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  profession  in  his  own  and  other  countries. 

With  this  brief  and  rapid  survey  of  the  history  and  condition  of  Popu- 
lar Education  in  Germany,  we  will  now  pass  to  a  more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  primary  schools  in  several  states,  with  special  reference  to  the  or- 
ganization and  course  of  instruction  of  Normal  Seminaries,  and  other 
means  and  agencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers.  Before 
doing  this,  we  publish  a  table,  prepared  from  a  variety  of  school  docu- 
ments, exhibiting  the  number  and  location  of  Normal  Schools  in  Germany, 
with  the  testimony  of  some  of  our  best  educators  as  to  the  result  of  this 
Normal  School  system. 
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TABLE. 

MUVMB  AMD  LOOATIOM  OV  ROtKA^nVIXAEna  »  TBB  DIFnEBHT  fTATIt  OV  OSftMAlir. 

The  following  Table  has  been  compiled  from  recent  official  documentfl 
and  school  journals,  and  without  being  complete,  is  accurate  as  fur  as  it 
goes.  Calinich,  in  an  article  in  Reden's  Magazine,  estimates  the  whole 
number  of  public  and  private  seminaries  in  Germany,  at  one  hundred  and 
fif\y-six,  and  the  preparatory  schools  at  two  hundred  and  six. 


PRUSSIA, 45 

SUPERIOR  SEMINARIES. 

Stettin,  fonnded  1735 ;  Potsdam,  foun. 
1748;  BresloQ,  foan.  1765;  Hal- 
ber&tadl,  £  1778;  Magdebniv,  f. 
1790;  Weissenfels,  f.  1794;  Kara- 
lene,  f.  1811;  Braunsberg,  f.  1810; 
Marienburg,  f.  1814;  Graodenz,  f. 
1816;  Neuzelle,  f.  1817:  Berlin,  f. 
1830;  Cdslin,  f.  1806;  BuDzlaa,  £ 
1816;  Bromberg,f  1819;  Paradies, 
f.  1838;  Erfart,  f.  1890;  Bftren,  f. 
1825;  Mears,  f.  1890;  Neuwied,  f. 
1816;  Brahl,  f.  1893;  Eempen,  f. 
1840 ;  Edniffsberg,  re-organlzed, 
1809;  Ober-Glogaa,  re-or.,  1815; 
Posen,  f.  1804 ;  Soest,  1 1818 :  L6w 
en,  f.  1849. 

SMALL,  OR  SBCONDART  SEMINARIES. 

Angerburg,  f.  1899;  Mflhlhansen, 
Gretfewald,  f.  1791;  Eammin,  f. 
1840 ,  Pjrritz,  f.:i897 ;  Trzemcsseo,  f. 
1899;  GardelegeD,£  1891 ;  Eislebeo, 
f  1836;  Pelershaeen,  C 1831 ;  Lan- 
ffenborst,  f.  1830;  Heiligenstadt, 
Eylaa,  Alt-Dobem,  Siralsiind. 

POR   FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

Monster:  Paderborn ;  prirate  semi- 
naries in  Berlin,  (Bormann) ;  Ma- 
rieowerder,    (Albert! ;)     ICaisers- 

.    werth,  (Pleidner.) 

AUSTRIA, :    11 

Vienna,  f.  1771 ;  Prague,  Trieste,  Salz- 
burg, Inspruck,  Graz,  Gdrz,  Klag- 
enfart,  Laibach,  Linz,  Brfknn. 

SAXONY, 10 

Dresden,  1 1785 ;  Fletcher's  seminary, 
f.  1895;  Freiberg,  f.  1797;  Zittau, 
Bodissin,  Plauen,  Grlmma,  Anna- 
berg,  Pima,  Waldenbaig. 

BAVARIA. 9 

Bamberg,  f.  1777;  EichstOdl,  Spcyer. 
Kaiserslantem,  Laoingen,  Altdorf, 
Schwabach. 

Vl^IRTEMBERO, 8 

Esslingen,  Oehringen,  GmOnd,  NAr- 
tingen,  Stuttgart,  Weingarten,  TO- 
bingen. 


HANOVER, 7 

Alfeld,  f.  1750;  Hanover,  Hildes- 
beim,  Osnabrfick,  Siade;  one  for 
Jewish  teachers  in  Hanover. 

BADEN. 4 

Carlsmhe,  f.  1768;  Ettlingen,  Meeis- 
barg,  MOUheim. 

Hesbe-Cassbl, S 

Fnlda,  Hombeig,  Schlicbtera. 
Hesse-Darmstadt, 9 

Friedbeig,  Bensheim. 
Anhalt, 3 

Bemburg,  C5then,  Dessau. 
Rbuss, 3 

Greiz,  Gera,  Scbleiz. 

SaXB  C0BUR0-Gk>TRA, S 

Cobnrg;  Gotha,  f.  1779. 
Saxe  Mbiningen, 1 

Hildbarghaasen. 
Saxb  Weimar,  ...•••••    S 

Weimar,  Eisenach. 
Oldbnburo, •    •   •    •    d 

Oldenbuig,  Birkenfeld. 
Holstein,     .    .    .••••••! 

Segebeig,  f.  1780. 
Saxe-AltenburO|       ••••••! 

Altenbnig. 
Nassau,     .•••••••••! 

Idsiein. 
Brunswick,    •••••••••1 

WolfenbtktteL 
Luxemburg,  ••.••••••] 

Loxembnig. 
LiPPB, •••J 

Detmold. 
Mbcklenburo  ScBWERor,  •   •    •   •    1 

Ladwigslast. 
Mecklenburg  STREtrrSi     •    •    •   •    I 

Mirow. 
SCHWARZBVRO, •    •    •    1 

Rndolstadt 

LUBECK •    •    •    •    9 

Bremen, ••••! 

Hamburg, •   •    •    •    1 

Frankpost    1 
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Alexander  Dallas  Bache,  LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  the  United  Statea 
Coast  Survey,  in  a  *'  Report  on  Education  in  Europe^  to  the  Trustees  of  the 
Girard  College  of  Orphans,  Philadelphia,  in  1838,  remarks  as  follows : 

**  When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  Seminaries  for  Teachers  offer  the 
means  of  securing  this  result.  An  eminent  teacher  is  selected  as  Director  of  the 
Seminary  ;  and  by  the  aid  of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  com- 
munity by  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  Seminary,  trains, 
yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youths  in  the  enlightened  practice  of  his  methods ; 
these,  in  their  turn,  become  teachers  of  schools,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to 
conduct,  without  the  failures  |ind  mistakes  usual  with  novices ;  for  though  begin- 
ner^  in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three  years  spent  at 
the  Seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many  years  of  unguided  efforts.  This 
result  has  been  fully  realized  m  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  meth- 
ods of  Pestalozzi  and  others  through  Prussia.  The  plan  has  been  adopted,  and  is 
yielding  its  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland,  France,  and  Saxony ;  while 
m  Austria,  wnere  the  method  of  preparing  teachers  by  their  attendance  on  the 
primary  schools  is  still  adhered  to,  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  behind  those  of 
xS^orthern  and  Middle  Germany. 

These  Seminaries  produce  a  stronff  etprit  de  eorp9  among  teachers,  which 
tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  profession,  to  attach  them  to  it,  to  ele- 
vate it  in  tlieir  eyes,  and  to  stimulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  at- 
tainments with  which  they  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their  aid  a 
standard  of  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  instruction  is  furnished, 
which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  candidates  who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to 
obtain  access  to  the  profession.'' 

Hon.  Horace  Mann,  in  his  **  SeverUh  Annual  Report  as  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Massachiuetls,^  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  an 
educational  tour  through  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  in  the  summer 
of  1843,  says : 

**  Among  the  nations  of  Europe,  Prussia  haa  long  enjoyed  the  most  distin- 
guished reputation  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools.  In  reviews,  in  speeclies,  in 
tracts,  and  even  in  fl;raver  works  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  its  schools 
have  been  exhibited  as  models  for  the  imitation  of  the  rest  of  Christendom.  For 
many  years,  scarce  a  suspicion  was  breathed  that  the  general  plan  of  education 
in  that  kingdom  was  not  sound  in  theory  and  most  beneficial  in  practice.  Re- 
cently, however,  grave  charges  have  been  preferred  against  it  by  high  authority. 
The  popular  traveler,  Laing,  has  devoted  several  chapters  of  his  large  work  on 
Prussia  to  the  disparagemeut  of  its  school  system.  An  octavo  volume,  entitled 
'  The  Age  of  Great  Cities,'  has  recently  appeared  in  England,  in  which  that  sys- 
tem is  strongly  condemned ;  and  during  the  pendency  of  the  famous  '  Factories' 
Bill'  before  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  1843,  numerous  tracts  were  issued 
from  the  English  press,  not  merely  calling  in  question,  but  strongly  denouncing, 
the  whole  plan  of  education  in  Prussia,  as  being  not  only  designed  to  produce, 
but  as  actually  producing,  a  spirit  of  blind  acquiescence  to  arbitrary  power,  in 
things  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal — as  being,  in  fine,  a  system  of  education 
adapted  to  enslave,  and  not  to  enfranchise,  the  human  mind.  And  even  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States — the  very  nature  and  essence  of  whose  institutions 
eonsist  in  the  idea  that  the  people  are  wise  enough  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  right  and  what  is  wrong — even  here,  some  have  been  illiberal  enough  to  con- 
demn, in  advance,  every  thing  that  savors  of  the  Prussian  system,  bf^cause  that 
system  is  sustained  by  arbitiury  power. 

*  ••  *«  «  •  «  • 

But  allowing  all  these  charges  against  the  Prussian  system  to  be  true,  there 
were  still  two  reasons  why  I  was  not  deterred  from  examining  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  evils  imputed  to  it  were  easily  and  naturally  separable 
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firom  the  good  which  it  was  not  denied  to  posseas.  If  the  Pnisrifln  idioolmatter 
haB  better  methods  of  teaching  reading,  writing,  grammar,  geography,  arithme- 
tic, Ac^  80  that,  in  half  the  time,  he  produces  greater  and  better  results,  surelj 
we  may  copy  his  modes  of  teaching  these  elements  without  adopting  his  notions 
of  passive  obedience  to  goyemmcnt^  or  of  blind  adherence  to  tne  articles  of  a 
church.  By  the  ordinance  of  nature,  the  human  faculties  are  substantially  the 
same  all  over  the  world,  and  hence  Uie  best  means  for  their  deyelopment  and 
growth  in  one  place,  must  be  substantially  the  best  for  their  development  and 
growth  everywhere.  The  spirit  which  diall  control  the  action  of  these  fiiculties 
when  matured,  which  shall  train  them  to  self-reliance  or  to  abject  submissioo, 
which  shall  lead  them  to  refer  aU  questions  to  the  standard  of  reason  or  to  that 
of  authority, — this  spirit  is  wholly  distinct  and  distinguishable  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  faculties  tliemselves  ought  to  be  trained ;  and  we  may  avail  our- 
selves of  all  improved  methods  in  the  earlier  processes,  without  being  contami- 
nated by  the  abuses  which  may  be  made  to  follow  them.  The  best  style  of 
teaching  arithmetic  or  spelling  has  no  necessary  or  natural  connection  with  the 
doctrine  of  hereditary  right ;  and  an  accomplished  lesson  in  geography  or  gram- 
mar commits  the  human  intellect  to  no  particular  dogma  in  religion. 

In  the  second  place,  if  Prussia  can  pervert  the  benign  influences  of  education 
to  the  support  or  arbitrary  power,  we  surely  can  employ  them  for  the  support 
and  perpetuation  of  republican  institutions.  A  national  spirit  of  liberty  can  bo 
cultivated  more  easily  than  a  national  spffit  of  bondage ;  and  if  it  may  oe  made 
one  of  the  great  prerogatives  of  education  to  perform  the  unnatural  and  unholy 
work  of  making  slaves,  then  surely  it  must  be  one  of  the  noblest  instrumentali- 
ties for  rearing  a  nation  of  freemen.  If  a  moral  power  over  the  understandings 
and  affections  of  the  people  may  be  turned  to  evu,  may  it  not  also  be  employed 
for  the  }iighest  good ! 

Besides,  a  generous  and  impartial  mipd  does  not  ask  whence  a  thing  comes, 
but  what  it  is.-  Thoeo  who,  at  the  present  day,  would  reject  an  improvement 
because  of  the  place  of  its  origin,  belong  to  the  same  school  of  bigotry  with  those 
who  inquired  if  any  good  could  come  out  of  Nazareth ;  and  what  infinite  bless- 
ings would  the  world  have  lost  had  that  party  been  punished  by  success! 
Throughout  my  whole  tour,  no  one  principle  iias  been  more  frequently  exempli- 
fied than  this, — ^that  wherever  I  have  found  the  best  institutions, — eoucatioiial, 
reformatory,  charitable,  penal,  or  otherwise, — there  I  have  always  tbund  the 
greatest  desire  to  know  now  similar  histitutions  were  administered  among  our- 
selves ;  and  where  I  have  found  the  worst,  there  I  have  found  most  of  the  spirit 
of  self-complacency,  and  even  an  offensive  disinclination  to  hear  of  better 
methods. 

All  the  subjects  I  have  enumerated  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  visited, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor.  In  the  lowest  sduiol  in 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village,  or  for  the  poorest  dass  in  overcrowded  cities ; 
in  the  schools  connected  with  pauper  establishments,  with  houses  of  correction, 
or  with  prisons, — ^in  all  these,  there  was  a  teacher  of  mature  age^  of  simple,  unaf- 
fected, and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  kind  and  genial  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  young,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified 
him  not  only  to  lav  down  the  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies, 
but,  by  familiar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  children. 

I  speak  of  the  teachers  whom  I  saw,  and  with  whom  I  had  more  or  less  of 
personal  intercourse ;  and,  aft^r  some  opportunity  for  the  observation  of  public 
assemblies  or  bodies  of  men,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  if  those  teachers  were 
brought  together,  in  one  body,  I  believe  they  would  form  as  dignified,  intelligent, 
benevolent-looldii^  a  company  of  men  as  could  be  collected  from  the  same  amount 
of  population  in  any  country.  They  were  alike  free  from  arrogant  pretension 
ana  from  the  affectation  of  humility.  It  has  been  often  remarked,  botn  in  Eng- 
land and  in  this  country,  that  the  nature  of  a  school-teacher*s  occupation  exposes 
him,  in  some  degree,  to  overbearing  manners,  and  to  dogmatism  in  the  statement 
of  his  opinions.  Accustomed  to  the  exercise  of  supreme  authority,  moving 
among  tnose  who  are  so  much  bis  inferiors  in  point  of  attainment^  perhaps  it  is 
proof  of  a  very  well-balanced  mind,  if  he  keeps  himself  firee  from  assumptkm 
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in  opinioD  and  haoghtineas  of  demeanor.  Especially  are  anch  fiiulta  or  Ticea  Bfit 
to  spring  up  in  weak  or  ili-fumished  minds.  A  teacher  who  cannot  rule  by  love, 
most  do  so  by  fear.  A  teacher  who  cannot  sopply  material  for  the  activity  of 
his  pupils'  minds  by  his  talent,  must  put  down  that  activitv  by  force.  A  teacher 
who  cannot  answer  all  the  questions  and  solve  all  the  doubts  of  a  scholar  as  they 
arise,  must  assume  an  awful  and  mysterious  air,  and  must  expound  in  oraelea» 
which  themselves  need  more  explanation  than  the  original  difficulty.  When  a 
teacher  knows  much,  and  is  nuister  of  his  whole  subject,  he  can  afford  to  be  mod- 
est and  unpretending.  But  when  the  head  is  the  only  text-book,  and  the  teacher 
has  not  been  previously  prepared,  he  must,  of  course,  have  a  small  library. 
Among  all  the  Prussian  and  Saxon  teachers  whom  I  saw,  there  were  not  half  a 
dozen  instances  to  remind  one  of  those  unpleasant  characteristics, — what  Lord 
Bacon  would  call  the  '  idol  of  the  tribe,'  or  profession, — ^which  sometimes  de- 
pade  the  name  and  disparage  the  sacred  calling  of  a  teacher.  Generally  speak- 
mg,  there  seemed  to  be  a  strong  love  for  the  employment,  always  a  devotion  to 
duty,  and  a  profound  conviction  of  the  importance  and  sacredness  of  the  office 
they  filled.  The  only  striking  instance  of  disingenuousness  or  attempt  at  decep* 
tion,  which  I  saw,  was  that  of  a  teacher  who  looked  over  the  manuscnpt  books  of 
a  large  class  of  his  scholars,  selected  the  best>  and,  bringing  it  to  me,  said,  *  In 
seeing  one  you  see  alL 

Whence  came  this  beneficent  order  of  men,  scattered  over  the  whole  coun- 
try, moldixig  the  character  of  its  people,  and  carrying  them  forward  in  a  career 
of  civilization  more  rapidly  than  any  other  people  m  Sie  world  are  now  advanc- 
ing I  This  is  a  question  which  can  be  answerea  only  by  giving  an  account  of  the 
Seminaries  for  Teachers. 

From  the  year  1820  to  1880  or  1885,  it  was  customary,  in  all  accounts  of 
Prussian  education,  to  mention  the  number  of  these  Seminaries  for  .Teachers. 
This  item  of  information  has  now  become  unimportant,  as  there  are  senunariee 
sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  whole  country.  The  stated  term  of  resi- 
dence at  these  semiuaries  ia  three  years.  Lately,  and  in  a  few  places,  a  class  of 
preliminary  institutions  has  sprung  up, — institutions  where  pupils  are  received 
m  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  fit  to  become  candioates  to  be  candi- 
dates. As  a  pupil  of  the  seminary  is  liable  to  be  set  aside  for  incompetency, 
even  after  a  three  years'  course  of  study ;  so  the  pupils  of  these  prelimmary  in* 
stitutiona,  after  having  gone  through  with  a  shorter  course,  are  liable  to  be  set 
aside  fur  incompetency  to  become  competent 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  guards  and  securities  which,  in  that  country, 
environ  this  sacred  calling.  In  the  first  place,  the  teacher's  profession  holds  such 
a  high  rank  in  pubtic  estimation,  that  none  who  have  fiiiled  in  other  employments 
or  depcutments  of  business,  are  encouraged  to  look  upon  school-keeping^  as  an 
ultimate  resource.  Those,  too,  who,  from  any  cause,  despair  of  success  in  other 
departments  of  business  or  walks  of  life,  have  very  slender  prospects  m  lookii^g 
forward  to  this.  These  considerations  exclude  at  once  all  that  inferior  order  of 
men  who,  in  some  countries,  constitute  the  main  body  of  the  teachers.  Then 
oome,~thou^h  only  in  some  parts  of  Prussia, — these  preliminary  schools,  where 
those  who  wi«h  eventually  to  become  teachers,  go,  in  order  to  have  their  natural 
qualities  and  adaptation  for  school- keeping  tested ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
tnat  a  man  may  have  the  most  unexceptionable  character,  may  be  capable  of 
mastering  all  the  branches  of  study,  may  even  be  able  to  make  most  nrilliant 
recitations  from  day  to  day ;  and  yet,  from  some  coldness  or  repulsiveness  of 
manner,  from  liarehness  of  voice,  from  some  natural  defect  in  his  person  or  in  one 
of  his  senses,  he  may  be  adjudged  an  unsuitable  model  or  archetype  for  children  ' 
to  be  conformed  to,  or  to  grow  by  *,  and  hence  he  may  be  disnussed  at  the  end  of 
his  probationary  term  of  six  months.  At  one  of  these  preparatory  schools,  which 
I  visited,  the  list  of  subjects  at  the  examination, — a  part  of  which  I  saw,— was 
divided  into  two  classes,  as  follows : — 1.  Readiness  in  tninking,  German  language, 
including  orthography  and  composition,  history,  description  of  the  earth,  knowl- 
edge of  nature,  thorough  bass,  csdligraphy,  drawin^^.  2.  Religion,  knowledge  of 
the  Bible,  knowledge  of  nature,  mental  arithmetic,  smging,  violin-playing,  and 
readiness  or  facility  in  speaking.  The  examination  in  all  the  branches  of  the  first 
class  was  conducted  in  writing.  To  test  a  pupil's  readiness  in  thinking,  for  in- 
stance, several  topics  for  compositioa  are  given  out^  and,  after  the  liqpse  of  a  ooty 
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tain  Dumber  of  xninatea,  whatever  has  been  written  must  be  handed  in  to  th« 
examiners.  So  questions  in  arithmetic  are  given,  and  the  time  occupied  hj  the 
pupils  in  solving  them,  is  a  test  of  their  <)uickne8s  of  thought,  or  power  of  com- 
manding their  own  resources  This  facility,  or  facultv,  is  considered  of  great  im- 
portance in  a  teacher.*  In  the  second  class  of  sub|ects  the  pupils  were  exam- 
med  orally.  Two  entire  days  were  occupied  in  examming  a  class  of  Uiirty  pupils, 
and  only  twenty-one  were  admitted  to  tne  seminary  school ; — that  is,  only  about 
two-thirds  were  considered  to  be  eligible  to  becaiM  eligible,  as  teachers,  after 
three  years'  further  study.  Thus^  in  tliis  first  process,  the  chaff  is  winnowed  out, 
and  not  a  few  of  the  lighter  grains  of  the  wheat 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  those  who  enter  the  seminary  directly,  and  with 
out  this  preliminary  trial,  have  ahready  studied,  under  able  masters  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools,  at  least  all  the  branches  I  have  above  described.  The  first  two  of 
the  three  years,  they  expend  mainly  in  reviewing  and  expanding  theu*  element- 
ary knowledge.  The  German  language  is  studied  in  its  relations  to  rhetoric 
and  logic,  and  as  aesthetic  literature ;  arithmetic  is  carried  out  into  algebra  and 
mixed  mathematics;  geography  into  commerce  and  manu&ctures,  and  into  a 
knowledge  of  the  various  botanical  and  zoological  productions  of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  globe ;  linear  drawing  into  perspective  and  machine  drawing, 
and  the  drawing  from  models  of  idl  kinds,  ana  from  objects  in  nature,  Ac  The 
theory  and  practice,  not  only  of  vocal,  but  of  instrumental  music,  occupy  much 
time.  Every  pupil  must  play  on  the  violin ;  most  of  them  play  on  the  organ, 
and  some  on  other  instruments.  I  recollect  seeing  a  Normal  dass  engaged  in 
learning  the  principles  of  Harmony.  The  teacher  first  explained  the  principles 
on  whidi  they  were  to  proceed.  He  then  wrote  a  bar  of  music  upon  tlie  black- 
board, and  called  upon  a  pupil  to  write  such  notes  for  another  part  or  accompa- 
niment, as  would  make  harmony  with  the  first.  So  he  would  write  a  bar  with 
certain  intervals,  and  then  require  a  pupil  to  write  another,  with  such  intervals 
as,  according  to  the  principles  of  musical  science,  would  correspond  with  the  first 
A  thorough  course  of  reading  on  the  subject  of  education  is  undertaken,  as  weU 
as  a  more  general  course.  Bible  history  is  almost  committed  to  memory.  Oon- 
nected  with  all  the  seminaries  for  teachers  are  large  Model  or  Experimental 
Schools.  During  the  last  part  of  the  course  muc)i  of  the  students'  time  is  spent 
in  these  schools.  At  first  they  go  in  and  look  on  in  silence,  while  an  accom- 
plished teacher  is  instructing  a  class.  Then  they  themselves  commence  teadiing 
under  the  eye  of  such  a  teacher.  At  last  they  teach  a  class  alone,  being  respon- 
sible for  its  proficiency,  and  for  its  condition  as  to  order,  &c^  at  the  end  of  a  week 
or  other  period.  During  the  whole  course,  there  are  lectures,  discussionfs  com- 
positions, dice.,  on  the  theOTV  and  practice  of  teaching.  The  essential  qualifications 
of  a  candidate  for  the  office,  his  attainments,  and  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  of 
religious  fidelity  in  which  he  should  enter  upon  his  work ;  the  modes  of  teaching 
the  different  branches ;  the  motive-powers  to  be  applied  to  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren ;  dissertations  upon  the  different  natural  dispositions  of  children,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  different  ways  of  addressing  them,  of  securing  their  confidence  and 
affection,  and  of  winning  them  to  a  love  <^  learning  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  and  es- 
pecially the  sacredness  of  the  teacher's  profession,— the  idea  that  he  stands,  for 
the  time  being,  in  the  place  of  a  parent  and  therefore  that  a  parent's  responsi- 
bilities rest  upon  him,  that  the  most  precious  hopes  of  society  are  committed  to 
his  charge,  and  that  on  him  depends,  to  a  great  extent  the  temporal  and  per-  ' 
haps  the  future  well-being  of  hundreds  of  his  fellow-creatures, — tliese  are  the 
conversations,  the  ideas,  the  feelings,  amid  which  the  candidate  for  teaching 
spends  his  probationary  years.  This  is  the  daily  atmosphere  he  breathes.  These 
are  the  sacred,  elevating,  invigorating  influences  constantly  pouring  in  upon  his 
souL  Hence,  at  the  expiration  of  his  course,  he  leaves. the  seminary  to  enter 
upon  his  profession,  glowing  with  enthusiasm  for  the  noble  cause  he  has  espoused, 
and  stroi^  in  his  resolves  to  perform  its  manifold  and  momentous  duties 

Here,  then,  is  the  cause  of  the  worth  and  standing  of  the  teachers,  whom  I 
had  the  pleasure  and  the  honor  to  see.    As  a  body  of  men,  their  character  is 

*  The  above  doscribed  is  a  very  coroinon  method  of  examining  in  the  gymnasia  and  higher 
aemiuarira  of  I'nuBia.  Certain  sealed  lubjecta  for  an  exercise  are  given  to  the  atu«ient8 ;  they  are 
then  ioclced  up  in  a  room,  each  by  himself,  and  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  time,  they  are  on- 
laised,  and  it »  seen  what  eacfa  one  has  beea  sblo  to  make  out  of  bis  IhcttltiM. 
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more  enviable  than  that  of  either  of  the  three,  so-calied,  *  professions.  They 
have  more  benevolence  and  self-sacrifice  than  the  legal  or  medical,  while  they 
have  less  of  sanctimoniousness  and  austeritj,  less  of  indisposition  to  enter  into 
all  the  innocent  amusements  and  joyous  feelings  of  childhood,  than  the  clerioaL 
They  are  not  unmindful  of  Tvhat  belongs  to  men  while  they  are  serving  God ;  nor 
of  the  duties  they  owe  to  tliis  world  while  preparbg  for  another. 

On  reviewing  a  period  of  six  weeks,  the  greater  part  of  which  I  spent  in 
visiting  schools  in  the  north  and  middle  of  Prussia  and  in  Saxony  (excepting,  of 
course,  the  time  occupied  in  going  from  place  to  place),  entering  the  scnools  to 
hear  the  first  recitation  in  the  morning,  and  remaining  till  the  last  was  completed 
at  night,  I  call  to  mind  three  things  about  which  I  cannot  be  mistaken.  In  some 
of  my  opinions  and  inferences  I  may  have  erred,  but  of  the  following  facts  there 
can  be  no  doubt : 

1.  Daring  all  this  time,  I  never  saw  a  teacher  hearing  a  lesson  of  any  kind 
(excepting  a  reading  or  spelling  lesson\  with  a  book  in  his  hand 

2.  I  never  saw  a  teacher  tittinff  while  hearing  a  recitation. 

8.  Though  I  saw  hundreds  of  schools,  and  thousands, — I  thmk  I  may  say, 
within  bounds,  tons  of  thousands  of  pupils, — /  never  saw  one  ehUd  underffoinff 
punishment f  or  arraigned  for  misconduct.  I  never  saw  one  child  in  tears  from 
having  been  punished,  or  from  fear  of  being  punished 

During  the  above  period,  I  witnessed  exercises  in  geography,  ancient  and 
modem ;  in  the  German  language, — from  the  explanation  of  the  simplest  words 
up  to  belles-lettres  disquisitions,  with  rules  for  speaking  and  writing ; — ^in  arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  surveying,  and  trigonometry ;  in  book-keeping ;  in  civil 
history,  ancient  and  modern ;  in  natural  philosophy  ;  in  botany  ana  zoology ;  in 
mineralogy,  where  there  were  hundreds  of  specimens ;  in  the  endless  variety  of 
the  exercises  in  thinking,  knowledge  of  nature,  of  the  world,  and  of  society ;  in 
Bible  history  and  in  Bible  knowledge ; — and,  as  I  before  said,  in  no  one  of  tliese 
cases  did  I  see  a  teacher  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  His  book, — his  books, — ^his 
library,  was  in  his  head.  Promptly,  without  pause,  without  hesitation,  from  the 
rich  resources  of  his  own  mind,  he  brought  forth  whatever  the  occasion  demand- 
ed. I  remember  calling  one  morning  at  a  country  school  in  Saxony,  where  every 
thing  about  the  premises,  and  the  appearance,  both  of  teacher  and  children, 
indicated  very  narrow  pecuniary  circumstances.  As  I  entered,  the  teacher  was 
just  ready  to  commence  a  lesson  or  lecture  on  French  history.  He  ^ve  not 
only  the  events  of  a  particular  period  in  the  history  of  France,  but  mentioned,  as 
he  proceeded,  all  the  contemporary  sovereigns  of  neighboring  nations.  Tlie  or- 
dinary time  for  a  lesson  here,  as  elsewhere,  was  an  hour.  This  was  somewhat 
longer,  for,  toward  the  close,  the  teacher  entered  upon  a  train  of  thought  from 
which  it  was  diflficult  to  break  off,  and  rose  to  a  stram  of  elo<^uence  which  it  was 
delightful  to  hear.  The  scholars  were  all  absorbed  in  attention.  They  had  pa- 
per, pen,  and  ink  before  them,  and  took  brief  notes  of  what  was  said.  When  the 
lesson  touched  upon  contemporary  events  in  other  nations, — which,  as  I  suppose, 
had  been  the  subject  of  previous  lessons, — ^the  pupils  were  questioned  concern- 
ing them.  A  small  text-book  of  history. was  used  by  the  pupiU,  which  they 
studied  at  home. 

I  ought  to  say  further,  that  I  generally  visited  schools  without  guide,  or  let- 
ter of  introduction, — presenting  myself  at  the  door,  and  asking  the  favor  of  ad- 
mission. Though  I  had  a  general  order  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
commanding  all  schools,  gymuajxia,  and  universities  in  the  kingdom  to  be  opened 
for  my  inspection,  yet  I  seldom  exhibited  it,  or  spoke  of  it, — at  least  not  until  I 
was  about  departing.  I  preferred  to  enter  as  a  private  individual,  an  uncom- 
mended  visitor. 

I  have  said  that  I  saw  no  teacher  sitting  in  his  school  Aged  or  young,  all 
stood.  Nor  did  they  stand  apart  and  aloof  in  sullen  dignity.  Tliey  mingled 
with  their  pupils,  passing  rapidly  from  one  side  of  tlie  dass  to  the  other,  animat- 
ing, encouraging,  sympathizmg,  breathing  life  into  less  active  natures,  assuring 
the  timid,  distributing  encouragement  and  endearment  to  alL  The  looks  of  the 
Prussiiiu  teacher  often  have  the  expression  and  vivacity  of  an  actor  in  a  play. 
He  gesticulates  like  an  orator.  His  body  assumes  all  the  attitudes,  and  his  face 
puts  on  all  the  variety  of  expression,  which  a  public  speaker  would  do  if  ha- 
ranguing a  large  assembly  on  a  topic  vitfd  to  their  iuteresta^ 
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It  may  seem  8in^:alar,  and  perhaps  to  some  almost  ludicrous,  that  a  teacher 
in  expounding  the  hrst  rudiments  of  handwriting,  in  teaching  the  difference  be- 
tween a  hair-stroke  and  a  ground-stroke,  or  how  an  I  may  be  turned  into  a  6,  or 
a  u  into  a  to,  should  be  able  to  work  himself  up  into  an  oratorical  fervor  ;  should 
attitudinize,  and  gesticulate,  and  stride  from  one  end  of  the  class  to  the  other, 
and  appear  in  every  way  to  be  as  intensely  engaged  as  an  advocate  when  argu- 
ing an  miportant  cause  to  a  jury ; — but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthe- 
less true ;  and  before  five  minutes  of  sucJi  a  lesson  had  elapsed,  I  have  seen  the 
children  wrought  up  to  an  excitement  proportionally  intense,  hanging  upon  the 
teacher's  lipe,  catchmg  every  word  he  says,  and  evincing  great  elation  or  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  as  they  had  or  had  not  succeeded  in  following  his  instructions.  So 
I  have  seen  the  same  rhetorical  yehemence  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  the 
same  interest  and  animation  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  during  a  lesson  on  the 
original  sounds  of  the  letters, — ^that  is,  the  difference  between  the  long  and  the 
short  sound  of  a  rowel,  or  the  different  ways  of  opemng  the  mouth  in  sounding 
the  consonants  6  and  p.  The  zeal  of  the  teacher  enkmdles  the  scholars.  He 
charges  them  with  his  own  electricity  to  the  point  of  explosion.  Such  a  teacher 
has  no  idle,  mischievous,  whispering  children  around  him,  nor  any  occasion  for  the 
rod.  He  does  not  make  desolation  of  all  the  active  and  playful  impulses  of 
childhood,  and  call  it  peace ;  nor,  to  secure  stillness  among  his  scholars,  does  he 
find  it  necessary  to  ride  them  with  the  nightmare  of  fear.  I  rarely  saw  a  teacher 

Et  questions  with  his  lips  alone.  He  seems  so  much  interested  in  his  subject 
lOUgh  he  might  have  been  teaching  the  same  less(m  for  the  hundredth  or  five 
ndredth  time),  that  his  whole  body  is  in  motion  \ — eyes,  arms,  limbs,  all  con- 
tributing to  the  impression  he  desires  to  make ;  and[,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  both 
he  and  his  pupils  c<»ne  from  the  work  all  glowing  with  excitement. 

Suppose  a  lawyer  in  one  of  our  courts  were  to  plead  an  important  cause  be-  . 
fore  a  jury,  but  instead  of  standing  and  extemporising,  and  showing  by  his  ge»* 
tures,  and  by  the  energy  and  ardor  of  his  whole  manner,  that  he  felt  an  interest 
in  his  theme,  instead  of  rising  with  his  subject  and  coruscating  with  flaslies  of 
genius  and  wit,  he  should  plant  himself  lazily  down  in  a  chair,  read  from  some 
old  book  which  scarcely  a  member  of  the  panel  could  fully  understand,  and,  after 
droning  away  for  an  hour,  should  leave  them,  without  havmg  distinctly  impressed 
their  minds  with  one  fact,  or  led  them  to  form  one  logical  conclusion ; — ^would  it 
he  any  wonder  if  he  left  half  of  them  joking  with  ea<£  other,  or  asleep ; — ^would 
it  be  any  wonder, — ^provided  he  were  followed  on  the  other  side  by  an  advocate 
of  brilliant  parts,  of  elegant  diction  and  attractive  manner, — ^who  should  pour 
sunshine  into  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  case, — ^if  he  lost  not  only  his  own  repu- 
tation, but  the  cause  of  his  client  also  ? 

These  incitements  and  endeaiinents  of  the  teacher,  this  personal  ubiquity,  as 
it  were,  among  all  tlie  pupils  in  the  dass,  prevailed  much  more,  as  the  pupils 
were  younger.  Before  the  older  classes,  the  teacher's  manner  became  calm  and 
didactic  The  habit  of  attention  being  once  formed,  nothin|f  was  left  for  subse- 
quent years  or  teachers,  but  the  easy  task  of  maintaining  it.  Was  there  ever 
such  a  comment  as  this  on  the  practice  of  hiring  cheap  teachers  because  the  school 
is  young,  or  incompetent  ones  oecause  it  is  backward  I 

In  I^ussia  and  in  Saxony,  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  the  power  of  commanding 
and  retaining  the  attention  of  a  dass  is  held  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  a  teacher's 
qualifications.  If  he  has  not  talent,  skill,  vivadty,  or  resources  of  anecdote  and  • 
wit,  suffident  to  arouse  and  retain  the  attention  of  his  pupils  during  the  accua- 
tomed  period  of  redtation,  he  is  deemed  to  have  mistaken  his  calling,  and  re- 
ceives a  significant  hint  to  change  his  vocation. 

Take  a  group  of  little  children  to  a  toy-shop,  and  witness  their  outbursting 
eagerness  and  oelight.  They  need  no  stimidus  of  badges  or  prizes  to  arrest  or 
sustain  their  attention ;  they  need  no  quickening  of  their  faculties  by  rod  or 
ferule.  To  the  exclusion  of  food  and  sleep  they  will  push  their  inquiries,  until 
shape,  color,  qufdity,  use,  substance,  both  external  and  internal,  of  the  objects 
around  them,  are  eidiausted ;  and  each  diild  will  want  the  show-man  wholly  to 
himself.  But  in  all  the  boundless  variety  and  beauty  of  nature's  works ;  in  that 
profusion  and  prodigality  of  charms  with  which  the  Creator  has  adorned  and  en- 
riched every  part  of  his  creation ;  in  the  delights  of  affection ;  in  the  ecstatic  joys 
of  benevolence ;  in  the  absorbing  interest  which  an  unsophisticated  consdenca 
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iMiinctively  takes  in  all  qaestioDB  of  right  and  wrong ; — in  all  these,  is  there  not 
as  much  to  challenge  and  command  the  attention  of  a  little  child,  as  in  the  curi- 
osities of  a  toy-shop  I  When  as  much  of  human  art  and  ingenuity  shall  have 
been  expended  upon  teaching  as  upon  toys,  there  will  be  less  difference  between 
the  cases. 

The  third  circumstance  I  mentioned  aboye  was  the  beautiful  relation  of  har- 
mony and  affection  which  subsisted  between  teacher  and  pupilsw  I  cannot  say 
that  the  extraordinary  fact  I  have  mentioned  was  not  the  result  of  chance  or  ac- 
cident. Of  the  probability  of  that,  others  must  judge.  I  can  only  say  that,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  mentioned,  I  never  saw  a  blow  struck,  I  neyer  heard  a  sharp 
rebuke  given,  X  never  saw  a  child  in  tears,  nor  arraigned  at  the  teacher's  bar  for 
any  alleeed  misconduct  On  the  contrary,  the  relation  seemed  to  be  one  of  duty 
first,  and  then  affection,  on  the  part  of  the  teadier, — of  affection  first,  and  then 
duty,  on  the  part  of  the  scholar.  The  teacher's  manner  was  better  than  parent- 
al, for  it  had  a  parent's  tenderness  and  vigilance,  without  the  foolish  dotings 
or  indulgences  to  which  parental  affection  is  prone.  I  heard  no  child  ridiculed, 
sneered  at,  or  scolded,  for  making  a  mistake.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  a  mis- 
take was  made,  or  there  was  a  want  of  promptness  in  giving  a  reply,  the  expres- 
sion of  the  teacher  was  that  of  grief  and  disappointment,  as  though  there  had 
been  a  failure,  not  merely  to  answer  tlie  question  of  a  master,  but  to  comply 
with  the  expectations  of  a  friend.  No  child  was  disconcerted,  disabled,  or  oe- 
reft  of  his  senses,  through  fear.  Nay,  generally,  at  the  ends  of  the  answers,  the 
teacher's  practice  is  to  encourage  mm  with  the  exclamation,  'good,'  'right,' 
*  wholly  right,'  &c^  or  to  chock  him,  with  his  slowly  and  painfully  articulated 
'  no ;'  and  this  is  done  with  a  tone  of  voice  that  marks  every  degree  of  plus  and 
minut  in  the  scale  of  approbation  and  regret.  When  a  difficult  question  has 
been  put  to  a  young  child,  which  tasks  aU  his  energies,  the  teacher  approaches 
hun  with  a  mingled  look  of  concern  and  encouragement ;  he  stands  before  him, 
the  li^ht  and  shade  of  hope  and  fear  alternately  crossing  his  countenance ;  he 
lifts  his  arms  and  turns  his  body, — as  a  bowler  wno  has  given  a  wrong  direction 
to  his  bowl  will  writhe  his  person  to  bring  the  ball  back  upon  its  track ; — and 
finally,  if  the  little  wrestler  with  difficulty  triumphs,  the  teacher  felicitates  him 
upon  his  success,  perhaps  seises  and  shakes  him  by  the  hand,  in  token  of  con- 
gratulation ;  and,  when  the  difficulty  has  been  really  formidable,  and  the  effort 
triumphant,  I  have  seen  the  teacher  catch  up  the  child  in  his  arms  and  embrace 
him,  as  though  he  were  not  able  to  contain  his  joy.  At  another  time,  1  have 
seen  a  teacher  actually  clap  his  hands  with  delight  at  a  bright  reply  *,  and  all 
this  has  been  done  so  naturally  and  so  unaffectemy  as  to  excite  no  other  feeling 
in  the  residue  of  the  children  than  a  desire,  by  the  same  means,  to  win  the  same 
caresses.  What  person  worthy  of  being  csdled  by  the  name,  or  of  sustaining  the 
sacred  relation  of  a  parent,  would  not  give  any  thing,  bear  any  thing,  sacrifice 
any  thing,  to  have  his  children,  during  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  period  of  thebr 
childhood,  surrounded  by  circumstances,  and  breathed  upon  by  sweet  and  hu- 
maniy.in<g  influences,  like  these  I" 

The  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson,  D.  D.,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  in 
a  "  Report  on  a  System  of  Public  Elementary  Instruction  for  Upper 
Canada,^^  after  quoting  the  above  passages  from  Mr.  Mann's  report,  re- 
-marks : 

"  In  the  above  summary  and  important  statemenis  on  this  subject,  by  the 
able  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  I  fully  concur,  with 
two  slight  exceptions.  In  one  instance  I  did  see  a  boy  in  tears  (in  Berlin)  when 
removed  to  a  lower  class  on  account  of  negligence  in  his  school  preparations. 
I  did  see  one  or  two  old  men  sitting  occasionally  in  school.  With  these  excep- 
tions, my  own  similar  inquiries  and  experience  of  nearly  three  months  in  Soutn- 
em  andWestern,  as  well  as  Northern  and  Middle  Germany,  and  I  might  add 
a  longer  period  of  like  investigations  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium  and 
France — enable  me  not  only  to  subscribe  to  the  statements  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Mann,  but  would  enable  roe,  were  it  necessary,  to  illustrate  them  by  various 
details  of  visits  to  individual  schools." 
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ProfeBsor  Lemuel  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College  of  Orphans,  Phik^ 
delphia,  in  a  "  Letter  addressed  to  Hon,  F.  R.  Shunk^  Superintendent  of 
Common  Schools  in  Pennsylvania^^  from  Berlin,  in  1843,  remarks: 

"  To  determine  absolutely  the  influence  which  teachers'  seminaries  have  had 
upon  the  state  of  popular  education  in  Germany,  would  be  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  gradual  growth  of  these  institutions.  One  thing  is  cep- 
tain,  that  the  improyement  of  the  schools  has  followed,  hand  in  hand,  the  mul- 
tiplication and  improvement  of  the  seminaries.  Perhaps  the  value  oi  these  in* 
sututions  can  be  shown  in  no  light  so  advantageously,  as  by  comparing  the 
class  of  common  school  teachers  in  Germany,  at  the  present  moment,  with  the 
same  class  in  England  and  America.  In  this  countiy  one  is  struck  with  the 
zeal  and  common  spirit  which  a  common  education  has  imparted  to  the  whole 
body.  They  have  been  for  three  or  four  years  under  the  instruction  of  men 
practically  and  scientifically  acquainted  with  the  best  principles  of  teaching; 
and  what  is  an  indispensable  part  of  their  preparation,  they  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  value,  and  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  application  of 
these  pnnciples  in  practice.  During  the  latter  pan  of  their  conn«e  they  have 
been  accustomed,  under  the  eye  of  tneir  teachers,  to  instruct  a  school  of  child* 
ren,  by  which  means  the  art  and  the  theory  have  kept  pace  with  each  other. 
Some  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  and  some  just  conception  of  the  great 
problem  of  education  which  they  are  engaged  in  solving,  inspires  them  with 
self-respect,  with  eamesmess  and  love  of  their  profession.  Once  raised  above 
the  idea  that  education  consists  alone  in  drilling  children  in  a  few  useful  ac- 
complishments, a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  work  of  operating  on,  and  forming 
other  minds,  causes  them  to  overlook  the  humble  outward  conditions  of  a  vil* 
lage  school,  and  fortifies  them  against  the  seductions  of  false  ambition. 

Leaving  out  of  the  question  the  great  immediate  benefit  of  these  seminaries 
in  fiitiog  teachers  better  to  fill  their  office,  I  believe  that  the  professional  spirit, 
the  esprit  dit  corps^  which  they  create,  is  productive  of  results  which  are  alone 
sufficient  to  recommend  these  institutions.  It  is  this  common  spirit  which  se- 
cures the  progress  of  the  voong  teacher  after  he  has  entered  into  active  service, 
and  saves  him  from  the  besetting  sin  of  rusting  into  a  mechanical  routine,  by 
keeping  up  a  lively  interchange  of  opinions,  and  making  him  acquainted  with 
the  successes  and  improvements  of  other  teachers.  The  means  for  this  inter- 
course, are  conferences  and  periodicals  of  education.  In  every  German  city,  in 
which  I  have  made  the  inquiry,  I  have  learned  that  the  teachers  from  the  dif- 
ferent schools  are  accustomed  to  come  together,  at  stated  times,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  mutual  improvement:  even  in  the  viIlagesofHes.se,  and  the  mountain- 
ous part  of  Saxony,  I  found  that  the  teachers,  from  villages  miles  apart,  held 
their  monthly  conferences  for  debate  and  lecture. 

In  Germany  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  periodicals  devoted  exclusively  to 
education.  In  these  all  questions  of  interest  to  teachers  are  discussed ;  the  best 
method  of  instructing  explained,  all  new  school  books  noticed  and  criticised : 
the  arrangements  and  organizations  of  distinguished  schools  described,  and  ac- 
counts given  from  time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  education  in  other  slates. 
The  General  School  Gazette,  which  has  particularly  attracted  my  attention, 
has  a  list  of  more  than  one  hundred  regular  contributors.  The  journals  are 
open  to  all  teachers  to  make  known  their  experience,  or  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion. The  able  director  of  the  seminary  in  this  city,  who  is  at  the  same  time 
the  conductor  of  one  of  these  periodicals,  informs  me  that  one  or  more  of  theift 
finds  its  way  to  every  common  school  teacher.  They  are  furnished  so  low  that 
he  can  generally  afford  to  take  them,  or  if  not,  they  are  taken  by  the  district  for 
his  benefit.  By  these  means  an  active  spirit  of  inquiry  is  kept  up ;  the  improve- 
ments of  individuals  become  the  property  of  all ;  the  obscure  village  teacher 
feels  that  he  is  a  member  of  a  large  and  respectable  class,  engaged  in  the  great 
work  of  human  improvement ;  and  love  and  zeal  for  his  profession  are  enkindled. 
There  is  union,  sympathy,  generous  emulation  ana  mutual  improvement 
Among  the  members  of  a  profession,  there  is  a  common  principle  of  life.  It  is 
a  type  of  organic  life,  which  contains  within  itself  the  prmciple  of  development 
and  growth. 

A  valuable  ordinance  passed  in  Prussia,  in  1836,  and  renewed  in  1846,  re- 
quires a  director  of  a  seminary  to  travel  about  once  a  year,  and  visit  a  certain 
part  of  the  schools  within  his 'circuit.    He  makes  himself  acquainted  with  the 
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•tete  of  the  school,  listens  to  the  instrnctioii  given,  takes  part  himself  in  the 
same,  and  gives  to  the  teacher  snch  bints  for  improvement  as  his  observation 
may  suggest.  The  resalts  of  his  yearty  visits  he  presents  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
port to  the  school  authorities  of  tne  province.  This  occasional  visitation  is 
very  useful  in  clearing  np  the  dark  comers  of  the  land,  correcting  abuses,  and 
giving  an  impulse,  from  time  to  time,  to  teachers,  who  might  otherwise  sink  into 
apathy  and  neglect.  To  render  the  efficacy  of  the  seminaries  more  complete, 
it  is  provided  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  after  leaving  the  seminary,  the 
youfig  teachers  shall  return  to  pass  a  second  examination.  And  further,  hy  aa 
ordinance  in  1826,  it  is  provided, '  To  the  end,  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
the  seminary  may  extend  itself  to  those  teachers  already  establinhed,  who  either 
require  furiner  instruction,  or  who  in  their  own  cultivation  and  skill  in  office 
do  not  advance,  perhaps  even  recede;  it  is  required  that  such  teachers  be  re- 
called into  the  seminary  ibr  a  shorter  or  longer  time,  as  may  be  needful  for 
them,  in  order,  either  to  pass  through  a  whole  methodical  course,  or  to  prac- 
tice themselves  in  particular  departments  of  instruction.'  By  this  organization 
it  is  very  easy  to  see  that  the  whole  system  of  popular  instruction  is  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  able  teachers ;  their  skill  is  made  to  tell  upon 
the  character  of  the  class;  and  the  assurance  is  given  that  the  work  of  educa- 
tion is  advancing  surely  and  consequently  toward  perfection. 

It  is  only  by  the  distinct  division  of  the  objects  of  human  industry  and  knowl- 
edge, into  separate  arts  and  sciences,  that  their  advancement  can  be  insured. 
The  necessity  for  the  division  of  labor  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  well  enough  un- 
derstood. A  necessity  for  this  division,  in  intellectual  pursuits,  exists  in  a  by 
no  means  less  degree.  So  long  as  the  science  of  education  depends  for  its  de- 
velopment upon  the  casual  contributions  of  men  of  all  professions,  without 
being  made  the  business  of  any,  it  must  grope  its  way  hither  and  thither  by  the 
light  of  occasional  flashes,  instead  of  being  guided  on  by  a  steady  flame. 

The  views  of  certain  men  on  education  are  known  among  us,  but  so  iar  is 
pedagogics  from  being  cultivated  as  a  science,  we  feel  ourselves  as  yet  hardly 
authorized  to  use  the  word.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  we  have  many  very 
good  teachers ;  but  they  stand  separate  and  alone.  Their  influence  rareljr  ex- 
tends beyond  the  sphere  of  their  own  schools.  Their  experience  has  furnished 
them  with  excellent  practical  rules  for  their  own  procedure,  but  these  rules 
have  perhaps  never  oeen  expressed  in  words,  mucti  less  their  truth  demon- 
strated by  a  reduction  of  the  same  to  scientific  principles.  They  are  content  to 
be  known  as  possessing  the  mysterious  talent  of  a  skillful  teacher,  and  their 
wisdom  dies  with  them.  It  is  owing  to  the  isolated  position  in  which  teachers 
hy  profession  find  themselves,  that  the  didactic  skill  they  may  have  aconired, 
even  when  it  rises  above  the  character  of  a  blind  faculty,  and  is  founded  on 
the  enlightened  conclusions  of  science,  still  remains  almost  without  influence 
on  the  wrong  ideas  in  education  which  may  be  in  vogue  aroimd  them.  To 
quote  a  remark  of  Dr.  Hamisch :  '  we  have  had,  now  and  then,  capable  teach- 
ers without  possessing  seminaries :  we  still  find  such  shgly  in  states  which  yet 
have  no  seminaries,  but  it  can  not  be  denied  that  seminaries  are  most  efiectual 
levers  for  elevating  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  such  they  have  suffi- 
ciently proved  themselves  to  be  in  latter  years.'" 

************ 

*'  How  far  may  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  German  plan  of  popular  education  1 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Prussian  system  is  so  far  voluntary  that  it  is 
led  entirely  to  the  parent  where,  and  in  what  manner,  his  child  shall  be  edu- 
cated, only  requiring  that  the  years,  from  six  till  fourteen,  shall  be  devoted  to 
instruction,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  shall  be  obtained.  The 
Swiss  republics  have  placed  their  public  schools  on  the  same  basis  that  the 
German  states  have  done,  their  laws  aile  essentially  the  same,  and  teachers 
have  therefore,  there  as  well  as  in  Germany,  the  character  of  public  servants. 
The  great  feature  of  the  Prussian  system,  which  it  is  both  suitable  and  highly 
desirable  for  us  to  imitate.  Is  that  wnich  I  have  already  described,  namely :  the 
provision  therein  made  for  the  education  of  common  school  teachers.  This 
appears  to  me  the  only  radical  reform,  and  the  only  means  of  putting  public 
education  in  a  steady  and  consequent  train  of  improvement. 

To  apply  to  ourselves  the  advantages  which  I  have  already  stated  as  flowing 
from  this  measure— It  will  raise  the  employment  of  teaching  among  us  to  a 
regular  profession,  and  introduce  generally  consistent  and  rational  methods  of 
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instnicting.  It  will  create  among  teachers,  derotion  to  their  office,  aod  a  dt» 
sire  for  co-operation.  This  desire  will  manifest  itself  in  the  organisation  of 
onions  for  conference,  aod  in  the  establishment  and  support  of  many  periodicals. 
The  higher  character  of  teachers,  and  the  improved  state  of  the  schools,  will 
bring  them  respect,  and  a  better  remnneration  for  their  services.  The  higher 
value  set  upon  education,  the  immense  contrast  between  the  efficac}^  of  a  con- 
stant, and  that  of  a  half-yearly  school,  and  1  most  add,  the  impostUnlUf  of  get- 
ting  good  teachers  for  the  UUter^  will  firadaally  do  away  with  this  great  evil  under 
whicli  our  school  system  suffers.  The  permanent  settlement  of  teachers,  ren- 
dering much  less  the  annual  accession  to  tlie  profession  necessary  to  keep  the 
schools  supplied,  will,  as  I  have  shown,  obviate  all  difficulty  on  the  score  of 
numbers.  The  science  of  the  human  mind  and  its  cultivation,  this  vitally  im- 
portant branch  of  a  nation's  liieraiure,  will  be  developed  among  as,  and  its 
Dlessings  will  be  richly  manifested  in  the  t>etter  cultivation  of  all  the  sciences 
and  arts  of  life. 

Such  is  a  scanty  outline  of  the  benefits  which  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries and  reason,  show  us  will  follow  the  proper  education  of  our  teachers.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  Germany  has  already  realized  all  the.^  benefits.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  reform  in  education  in  this  country,  goes  out  from 
the  government,  not  from  the  people  themselves,  who  rather  passively  submit 
to  its  operation,  than  actively  co-operate  in  giving  it  efficacy.  This,  with  other 
grounds  before  stated,  necessarily  make  popular  education  in  Germany  produc- 
tive of  less  results  than  in  our  own  countiy.     *     • 

In  the  establishment  of  teachers'  seminaries,  their  utility  and  success  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  their  appropriate  and  perfect  organization.  False  economy 
nas  often  attempted  to  provide  for  the  education  of  primary  teachers,  by 
making  the  seminary  an  appendage  to  a  high  school,  or  an  academy.  Thir^ 
years  ago  this  arrangement  was  not  uncommon  in  Germany :  and  later  the  ezpen* 
ment  has  been  tried  in  the  Sute  of  New  York.  «  «  If  it  were  needed,  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  this  system,  I  might  easily  quote 
the  testimony  of  the  most  able  teachen  of  Germany  to  this  effect.  Perhaps  no 
department  of  education  requires  a  more  peculiar  treatment,  and  more  calls  for 
the  undivided  zeal  and  energy  of  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  it,  than  the 
preparation  of  teachers. 

Every  thing  depends  on  making  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  separate  and 
independent  establishments,  with  a  careful  provision  for  a  thorough,  theoretical 
and  practical  preparation  for  all  the  duties  of  the  common  schooL  In  the  ex- 
periment of  introducing  teachers'  seminaries  into  our  country,  there  is  a  dan- 
Ser  that  we  shall  be  too  sparine  in  the  number  of  teachers  employed  in  con- 
ucting  them.  Seminaries  conofucted  by  one  or  two  teachers  can  not  be  other* 
wise  than  imperfect;  and  while  but  little  good  would  come  from  them,  there  it 
great  danger  that  their  failure  would  serve  to  bring  the  caoae  into  disrepute." 
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Rev.  Calvin  B.  Stowe,  D.  D.,  in  1839,  while  Professor  of  Biblical 
Literature  in  Lane  Seminary,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  visited  Europe,  and  on 
bis  return  submitted  to  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  Ohio,  in  December, 
1839,  a  "  Report  on  Elementary  Public  Instruction  in  Europe,"  in  which 
he  thus  describes  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Primary 
Schoob  of  Germany,  particularly  of  Prussia  and  Wirtemburg. 

The  whole  coune  oomprises  eight  yinn,  and  includes  children  from  the  ages 
of  six  to  fborteen ;  and  it  is  dimed  into  four  parts,  of  two  years  each.  It  is  a 
first  principle,  that  the  children  be  well  aooommodated  as  to  house  and  furniture. 
The  school-room  must  be  well  constructed,  the  seats  convenient,  and  the  scholars 
made  comfortable,  and  kept  interested.  The  younger  pupils  are  kept  at  schod 
but  four  hours  in  the  day — two  in  the  rooming  and  two  in  the  evening,  with  a 
recess  at  the  close  of  eadi  hour.  The  older,  six  hours,  broken  by  recesses  as 
often  as  is  necessary.  Most  of  the  school-houses  have  a  bathing-place,  a  garden, 
and  a  mechanic's  shop  attached  to  them,  to  promote  the  cleanliness  and  health  of 
the  children,  and  to  aid  in  mechanical  and  agricultural  instruction.  It  will  be 
seen  by  the  schedule  which  follows,  that  a  vast  amount  of  instruction  is  given 
during  these  eight  years;  and  lest  it  should  seem  that  so  many  branches  must 
confuse  the  young  mmd,  and  that  they  must  necessarily  be  but  partially  taught,  I 
will  say,  in  the  outset,  that  the  industry,  skill,  and  energy  of  teachers  re^^larly 
trained  to  their  business,  and  depending  entirely  upon  it  •,  the  modes  of  teaching ; 
the  habit  of  always  finishing  whatever  is  begun ;  the  perfect  method  which  ispre- 
served;  the  entire  punctuality  and  regularity  of  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
scholsrs ;  and  other  things  of  this  kind,  fiioilitate  a  rapidity  and  exactness  of  ac- 
quisition and  discipline,  which  may  well  seem  incredible  to  those  who  have  nevw 
witnessed  it 

The  greatest  ears  is  tsken  that  ooqnisition  do  not  go  beyond  discipline ;  snd 
that  the  taxation  of  mind  be  kept  entirely  and  dearly  within  the  constitutional 
capacity  of  mental  and  physical  endurance.  The  studies  must  never  weary,  but 
always  interest ;  the  appetite  for  knowledge  must  never  be  cloyed,  but  be  kept 
always  sharp  and  eager.  Hiese  purposes  are  gradually  aided  by  the  fluent 
interchange  of  topics,  and  by  lively  converaationiu  exercises.  Before  the  child  is 
even  permitted  to  learn  his  letters,  he  is  under  conversational  instructbn,  fre- 
ouently  for  six  months  or  a  year ;  and  then  a  single  week  is  sufficient  to  intro- 
ance  him  into  intelligible  and  accurate  plain  reading. 

Every  week  is  systematically  divided,  and  every  hour  appropriated.  The 
scheme  for  the  week  is  written  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and  fixed  in  a  promi- 
nent part  of  the  school-room,  so  that  every  scholar  knows  what  his  business  will 
be  for  every  hour  in  the  week ;  and  the  pliuA  thus  marked  out  is  rigidly  followed. 

Through  all  the  parts  of  the  course  there  are  frequent  reviews  and  repetitions, 
that  the  impressions  left  on  the  mind  may  be  distinct,  lively,  and  permanent 
The  exercises  of  the  day  are  always  commenced  and  closed  wiUi  a  short  prayer ; 
and  the  Bible  and  hymn-book  are  the  first  volumes  put  into  the  pupils'  hsnds  | 
and  these  books  they  slways  retsin  snd  keep  in  constant  use  during  the  wbols 
progress  of  their  education. 

The  general  outline  of  the  eight  years'  course  is  nesrly  ss  follows : 

I.  Firtt  party  e/  tioo  ytart^  including  children  from  nx  to  eight  yem  M; 
four  principal  brancheo^  namely : 

1.  Logicuil  exerdses,  or  orsl  tesching  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  observa* 
tion  and  expression,  including  religions  Instmotion  and  the  singing  of  hymniL 

2.  Elements  of  reading. 

3.  Elements  of  writing. 

4.  Elements  of  number,  or  arithmetic 
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n.  Second  part,  of  two  yeart,  including  children  from  eight  to  ten  yean 
M — eeven  principal  hranchee^  namely : 
!.   Exerciaea  in  readiDg. 

2.  Exeroisef  in  writing. 

3.  Rdigioiu  and  moral  instraetion,  in  seleot  BiUe  narrative!. 

4.  Language,  or  grammar. 

5.  Numbers,  or  arithmetio. 

6.  Doctrine  of  spaoe  and  form,  or  geometry. 

7.  Sinking  by  note,  or  elements  of  mnsio. 

III.  TAsra  part^  of  two  yeare,  including  children  from  ten  to  twelve  yeare 
old — eight  principal  branchee,  namely : 

1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

2.  Exercises  in  ornamental  writing,  preparatory  to  drawing. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

4.  Language,  or  grammar,  with  parsing. 

5.  Heal  instructioD,  or  knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  external  world,  including 
the  first  elements  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  of  life — of  geography  and  history. 

6.  Arithmetic  continued  through  fractions  and  the  rvSea  of  proportion. 

7.  Geometry — doctrine  of  magnitudes  and  measures. 

8.  Singing  and  science  of  vocS  and  instrumental  music. 

IV.  Fourth  fo^U  of  two  yeare,  including  children  from  ten  to  twelve  yeare 
old — eix  principal  ifranchee,  namely : 

1.  Religious  instruction  in  the  religious  obsen'ation  of  Nature:  the  life  and 
discourses  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  m  connection 
with  the  contemporary  civil  history ;  and  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  mankind,  including  civil  society,  elements 
of  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  manu&ctures,  &c. 

3.  Language,  and  exercises  in  composition. 

4.  Application  of  arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  to  the  bustneas  of  ]if«, 
including  surveying  and  civil  engineering. 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

6.  Exercises  in  singing,  and  the  science  of  musio. 

We  subjoin  a  few  specimens  of  the  mode  of  teaching  under  several  of  the  above 
divisions. 

I.   Firet  part — children  from  eix  to  eight  yeare  of  age. 

1.  Conversations  between  the  teacher  and  pupils,  intended  to  exercise  the 
powers  of  observation  and  expression. 

The  teacher  brings  the  children  around  him,  and  engages  them  in  a  familiar 
conversation  with  himself.  He  generally  addresses  them  all  together,  and  they 
all  reply  simultaneously ;  but,  whenever  neceasaryf  he  addresses  an  individual, 
and  requires  the  individual  to  answer  alone.  He  first  directs  their  attention  to 
the  different  objects  in  the  school-room,  their  position,  form,  color,  size,  materials 
of  which  they  are  made,  &c.,  and  requires  precise  and  accurate  descriptions.  He 
then  requires  them  to  notice  the  various  objects  that  meet  their  eye  in  the  way  to 
their  respective  homes  ;  and  a  description  of  these  objects,  and  the  circumstances 
nnder  which  they  saw  them,  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  moming^s  lesson. 
Then  the  house  in  which  they  live,  the  shop  in  which  their  lather  works,  the 
garden  in  which  they  walk,  &c.,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  successive  lessons; 
and  in  this  way  for  six  months  or  a  year,  the  children  are  taught  to  study  thingOy 
to  use  their  own  powers  of  observation,  and  speak  with  readiness  and  accuracy, 
before  books  are  put  into  their  handb  at  all.  A  few  specimens  will  make  the 
nature  and  utility  of  this  mode  of  teaching  perfectly  obvious. 

In  a  school  in  Berlin,  a  boy  has  assign^  him  for  a  lesson,  a  description  of  the 
remarkable  objects  in  certain  directions  from  the  school-house,  which  is  situated  in 
Dttle  Cathedral  street  He  proceeds  as  follows :  "  When  I  come  out  of  the 
sohool-hoose  into  Little  Cathedral  street,  and  turn  to  the  right,  I  soon  pass  on  my 
left  hand  the  Maria  Place,  the  Gymnasium,  and  the  Anklam  Gate.  When  I 
come  out  of  Little  Cathedral  street,  I  see  on  my  left  hand  the  White  P^oade 
Place,  and  within  that,  at  a  little  distance,  the  beautiful  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia.  It  is  made  of  white  marble,  and  stands  on  a  pedestal  of 
vari^ted  marble,  and  is  fonoed  in  with  an  iron  railing.    From  here,  I  have  on 
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my  right  a  sma]!  plaoe,  which  b  a  oontinuation  of  the  Parade  Place ;  and  at  the 
end  of  this,  near  the  wall,  I  see  St.  Peter's  Church,  or  the  Wall-street  Churchy 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  charch  has  a  green  yard  before  it,  planted  with 
trees,  which  is  called  the  Wall  Church  Yard.  St.  Peter's  Church  is  the  oldest 
church  in  the  city ;  it  has  a  little  round  tower,  which  looks  green,  because  it  is 
mostly  covered  with  copper,  which  is  made  green  by  exposure  to  the  weather. 
When  I  go  out  of  the  school-house  to  the  lower  part  of  Little  Cathedral  street, 
by  the  Coal-market,  through  Shoe  street  and  Carriage  street,  I  come  to  the 
Castle.  The  Castle  is  a  large  building,  with  two  small  towers,  and  is  built  around  a 
square  yard,  which  is  called  the  Castle-yard.  In  the  Castle  there  are  two  churches, 
and  the  King  and  his  Ministers  of  State,  and  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  the  Consistory  of  the  Church,  hold  their  meetings  there.  From  the 
Coal-market,  I  go  through  Shoe  street  to  the  Uay-market,  and  adjoining  this  is 
the  New-market,  which  was  formed  after  St.  Nicholas's  Church  was  burnt,  which 
formerly  stood  in  that  place.  Between  the  Ilay-market  and  the  New-market  is 
the  City  Ilall,  where  the  ofBcers  and  magistrates  of  the  city  hold  their  meetmgs." 

If  a  garden  is  given  to  a  class  for  a  lesson,  they  are  asked  the  size  of  the  garden ; 
its  shape,  which  they  may  draw  on  a  slate  with  a  pencil ;  whether  there  are 
trees  in  it ;  what  the  different  parts  of  a  tree  are  ;  what  parts  grow  in  the  spring, 
and  what  parts  decay  in  autumn,  and  what  parts  remain  (he  same  throughout  the 
winter ;  whether  any  of  the  trees  are  Aruit  trees ;  what  fruits  they  bear  \  when 
they  ripen  ;  how  they  look  and  taste ;  whether  the  fruit  be  wholesome  or  other- 
wise ;  whether  it  is  prudent- to  eat  much  of  it ;  what  plants  and  roots  there  are  in 
the  garden,  and  what  use  is  made  of  them ;  what  flowers  there  are,  and  how  they 
look,  &c.  The  teacher  may  then  read  them  the  description  of  the  garden  of 
Eden  in  the  second  chapter  of  Grenesis-Hiing  a  hymn  widi  them,  the  imagery  of 
which  ib  taken  from  the  fruits  and  blossoms  ci  a  garden,  and  explain  to  them  how 
kind  and  bountiful  God  is,  who  gives  us  such  wholesome  plants  and  fruits,  and 
Buch  beautiful  flowers  for  our  nourishment  and  gratification. 

The  external  heavens  also  make  an  interesting  lesson.  The  sky — its  appear- 
ance and  color  at  different  times ;  the  clouds — their  color,  their  varying  form  and 
movements ;  the  sun — ^its  rising  and  setting,  its  concealment  by  clouds,  its  warm- 
ing the  cartli  and  giving  it  life  and  fertility,  its  great  heat  in  summer,  and  the 
danger  of  being  exposed  to  it  unprotected  *,  the  moon — its  appearance  by  night, 
full,  gibbous,  horned  ;  its  occasional  absence  from  the  heavens ;  the  stars — ^their 
shining,  difference  among  them,  thoir  number,  distance  from  us,  &c.  In  this 
connection  the  teacher  may  read  to  them  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  Psalms, 
and  other  passages  of  Scripture  of  that  kind,  sing  with  them  a  hymn  celebrating 
the  glory  of  Gc^  in  the  creation,  and  enforce  the  moral  bearing  of  such  contem- 
plations by  appropriate  remarks.  A  very  common  lesson  is,  the  family  and  &mily 
duties,  love  to  parents,  love  to  brothers  and  sisters,  concluding  with  appropriate 
passages  from  Scripture,  and  singing  a  fiunily  hymn. 

2.  Elements  of  rending. 

After  a  suitable  time  spent  in  the  exercises  above  described,  the  children  pro- 
ceed to  learn  the  elements  of  reading.  The  first  step  is  to  exerdse  the  organs  of 
sound  till  they  have  perfect  command  of  their  vocal  powers ;  and  this,  after  the 
previous  discipline  in  conversation  and  singing,  is  a  task  soon  accomplished.  They 
are  then  taught  to  ulter  distinctly  all  the  vowel  sounds.  The  characters  or  letters 
representing  these  sounds  are  then  shown  and  described  to  them,  till  the  form 
and  power  of  each  are  distinctly  impressed  upon  their  memories.  The  same 
process  is  then  gone  through  in  respect  to  dipthongs  and  consonants.  Last  of  all, 
after  having  acquired  a  definite  and  distinct  view  of  the  different  sounds,  and  of 
the  forms  of  the  letters  which  respectively  represent  these  sounds,  they  are  taught 
the  names  of  these  letters,  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  name  of  a  fet- 
ter and  the  power  of  a  letter  are  two  very  different  things. 

They  are  now  prepared  to  commence  reading.  The  letters  are  printed  in  large 
form,  on  square  cards ;  the  class  stands  up  before  a  sort  of  rack  ;  the  teacher 
holds  the  cai'ds  in  his  hand,  places  one  upon  the  rack,  and  a  conversation  of  this 
kind  passes  between  hfm  and  his  pupils :  What  letter  b  that  7  H.  He  places 
another  on  the  rack.  What  letter  is  that  ?  A.  I  now  put  these  two  letters  to- 
gether, thus,  (moving  the  cards  dose  together,)  HA.  What  sound  do  these  two 
tetters  signify  7  Ha,    There  is  another  letter.    What  letter  is  that  7  (patting  it  on 
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the  rack.)  R.  I  now  put  this  third  letter  to  the  other  two,  thus,  HAR.  What 
8ound  do  the  three  letters  make  7  Har.  There  is  another  letter.  What  is  it  f 
D.  I  join  this  letter  to  the  other  three,  thns,  HARD.  What  do  they  all  make  t 
Hard.  Then  he  proceeds  in  the  same  way  with  the  letters  F-I-S-T ;  joins  these 
four  letters  to  the  preceding  four,  HARD-FIST,  and  the  pupils  pronoance,  Hard- 
fist.  Then  with  Uie  letters  £  and  D,  and  joins  these  two  to  the  preceeding  eight 
and  the  pupils  pronounce,  Hard-fitted,  In  this  way  they  are  taught  to  read 
words  of  any  length,  (for  you  may  easily  add  to  the  above,  N-E-S-S,  and  make 
Hard-fi9tedne98) — ^the  longest  as  easily  as  the  shortest :  and  in  fiict  tliey  learn 
their  letters ;  they  learn  to  read  words  of  one  syllable  and  of  several  syllables,  and 
to  read  in  plain  reading,  by  the  same  process,  at  the  same  moment  Afler  having 
completed  a  sentence,  or  several  sentences,  with  the  cards  and  rack,  they  then 
proceed  to  read  the  same  words  and  sentences  in  their  speOing-books. 

3.  Elements  of  writing. 

The  pupils  are  first  taught  the  right  position  of  the  arms  and  body  in  writing, 
the  proper  method  of  holding  the  pen,  &e. ;  and  are  exercised  on  these  points  till 
their  habits  are  formed  correctly.  The  different  marks  used  in  writing  are  then 
exhibited  to  them,  from  the  simple  point  or  straight  line,  to  the  most  complex 
figure.  The  variations  of  form  and  position  wluch  they  are  capable  of  assuming, 
and  the  different  parts  of  which  the  complex  figures  are  composed,  are  carefully 
described,  and  the  student  is  taught  to  imitate  them,  beginning  with  the  most 
simple ;  then  the  separate  parts  of  the  complex,  then  the  joining  of  tne  several 
parts  to  a  whole,  ^  ith  his  pencil  and  slate.  After  having  acquired  fiicllity  in  this 
exercise,  he  is  prepared  to  write  with  his  ink  and  paper.  The  copy  is  written 
upon  the  blackboard  ;  the  paper  is  laid  before  each  member  of  the  class,  and 
each  has  his  pen  ready  in  his  hand,  awaiting  the  word  of  his  teacher.  If  the 
copy  be  the  simple  point,  or  line  |  ,  the  teacher  repeats  the  syllable  one,  one^  slow- 
ly at  first,  and  with  gradually  increasing  speed,  and  at  each  repetition  of  the  sound 
the  pupils  write.  In  this  way  they  learn  to  make  the  mark  both  correctiy  and 
rapidly.  If  the  figure  to  be  copied  consists  of  two  strokes,  (thus, ;,)  the  teacher 
pronounces  one^  two — one^  ftoo,  slowly  at  first,  and  then  rapidly,  as  before ;  and 
the  pupib  make  the  first  mark,  and  then  the  second,  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable, 
as  before.  If  the  figure  consist  of  three  strokes,  (thus,  t,)  the  teacher  pronounces 
one,  two,  three,  and  the  pupils  write  as  before.  So  when  Uioy  come  to  make  let- 
ters, the  letter  a  has  five  strokes,  thus,  a.  When  that  is  the  copy,  the  teacher 
says,  deliberately,  one,  two,  tkree^  four,  five,  and  at  the  sound  of  each  syllable  the 
different  strokes  composing  the  letter  are  made ;  the  speed  of  utterance  is  grad- 
ually accelerated,  till  finally  the  a  is  made  very  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time 
neatly.  By  this  method  of  teaching,  a  plain,  neat,  and  quick  hand,  is  easily 
acquired. 

4.  Elements  of  number,  or  arithmetic. 

In  this  branch  of  instruction  I  saw  no  improvements  in  the  mode  of  teaching 
not  already  substantially  introduced  into  the  best  schools  of  our  own  country.  I 
need  not,  therefore,  enter  into  any  details  respecting  them,  excepting  so  &r  as  to 
say  that  the  student  is  taught  to  demonstrate,  and  peHecUy  to  undentand,  the 
reason  and  nature  of  everv  rule  before  he  uses  it. 

II.  Second  part — children  from  eight  to  ten  yeare  of  age. 

1.  Exercises  in  reading. 

The  object  of  these  exercises,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  Is  to  acquire  the  habit 
of  reading  with  accuracy  and  readiness,  with  due  regard  to  punctuation,  and  with 
reference  to  orthography.  Sometimes  the  whole  class  read  together,  and  some- 
times an  individusS  by  himself,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  both  modes  of  read- 
ing, and  to  secure  the  advantages  of  both.  Tlie  sentence  is  first  gone  through 
with  in  the  class,  by  distincUy  spelling  each  word  as  it  occurs ;  then  by  pronoune- 
hig  each  word  distinctiy  without  spelling  it ;  a  third  time  by  pronouncing  the 
words  and  mentioning  the  punctuation  points  as  they  occur.  A  fourth  time,  the 
sentence  is  read  with  the  proper  pauses  indicated  by  the  punctuation  points,  with- 
out mentioning  them.  Finally,  the 'same  sentence  is  read  with  particular  attention 
to  the  intonations  of  the  voice.  Tlius  one  thing  is  taken  at  a  time,  and  pupils 
must  become  thorough  in  each  as  it  occurs,  before  they  proceed  to  the  next 
One  great  benefit  of  the  class  reading  together  is,  that  each  individual  has  the 
same  amount  ^  erernijip  v  *'  he  were  the  only  one  under  instmction,  his  attentioii 
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can  never  fiilter,  and  no  part  of  the  lesson  escapes  him.  A  skillfiil  teacher,  once 
accustomed  to  this  mode  of  reading,  can  as  easily  detect  any  fiiult,  mispronuncia- 
tion, or  negligence,  in  any  individual,  as  if  that  individual  were  reading  alone. 

The  process  is  sometimes  shortened,  and  the  sentence  read  only  three  times, 
namely :  ^^  according  to  the  words,  according  to  the  punctuation,  according  to  tho 
life." 

2.  Exercises  in  writing. 

The  pupils  proceed  to  write  copies  in  joining-hand,  both  large  and  small,  the 
principles  of  teaching  being  essentially  as  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  course. 
The  great  object  here  is,  to  obtain  a  neat,  swift,  business  hand.  Sometimes,  with- 
out a  copy,  they  write  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher ;  and  in  most  cases  in- 
struction in  orthography  and  punctuation  is  combined  with  that  in  penmanship. 
They  are  also  taught  to  make  and  mend  their  own  pens,  and  in  doing  this  to  be 
economical  of  their  quills. 

3.  Religious  and  moral  instruction  in  select  Bible  narratives. 

In  this  branch  of  teaching  the  methods  are  various,  and  the  teacher  adopts  the 
method  best  adapted,  in  his  judgement,  to  the  particukir  circumstances  of  his  own 
school,  or  to  the  special  objects  which  he  may  have  in  view  with  a  particular  class. 
Sometimes  he  calls  the  class  around  him,  and  relates  to  them  in  his  own  language, 
some  of  the  simple  narratives  of  the  Bible,  or  reads  it  to  them  in  the  words  of 
the  Bible  itself,  or  directs  one  of  the  children  to  read  it  aloud  ;  and  then  follows  a 
friendly,  fiimiliar  conversation  between  him  and  the  class  respectinff  the  narrative ; 
their  little  doubts  are  proposed  and  resolved,  their  questions  put  and  answered,  and 
the  teacher  unfolds  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  to  be  derived  from  the  les- 
son, and  illustrates  it  by  appropriate  quotations  from  the  didactic  and  preceptive 
parts  uf  the  Scripture.  Sometimes  he  explains  to  the  class  a  particular  virtue  or 
vice,  a  truth  or  a  duty  ;  and  after  having  clearly  shown  what  it  is,  he  takes  some 
Bible  narrative  which  strongly  illustrates  the  point  in  discussion,  reads  it  to  them, 
and  directs  their  attention  to  it,  with  special  reference  to  the  preceding  narrative. 

A  specimen  or  two  of  these  different  methods  will  best  show  what  they  are. 

(a)  Read  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  as  given  by  Luke,  ii.  1-20.  Ob- 
serve, Christ  was  born  for  the  salvation  of  men,  so  also  for  the  salvation  of  chil- 
dren. Christ  is  the  children's  friend.  Heaven  rejoices  in  the  good  of  men. 
Jesus,  though  so  great  and  glorious,  makes  his  appearance  in  a  most  humble  con- 
dition.   He  is  the  teacher  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  of  the  rich. 

With  these  remarks  compare  other  texta  of  the  Bible. 

Jno  iil.  16.  <*  For  Gtod  so  lovrd  the  world  thst  be  gave  bis  only  befotten  Sod,  that  wboso* 
ever  believeth  io  him  ehoald  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life." 

1.  Jno.  iv.  9  '*  In  this  was  manifested  the  love  of  God  toward  as ;  because  that  God  sent 
his  only  bejrotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  mifht  live  through  him." 

Marie  X.  14,  15.  ^*  But  when  Jesus  saw  it  he  was  much  displeased,  and  said  unto  them, 
Suffer  little  cliiidren  to  come  unto  me,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.  Verilv  1  say  unto 
you.  whosoever  shall  uot  receive  the  Icingdom  of  God  as  a  little  child,  be  shall  not  enler 
therein." 

And  the  lesson  is  concluded  with  singing  a  Christmas  hymn. 

Jesus  feeds  five  thousand  men  :  Jno.  vi.  1-14. 

God  can  bless  a  little  so  that  it  will  do  great  good. 

Economy  suffers  nothing  to  be  lost — other  texts :  Pa.  cxlv.  15,  16. 


<*  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  In  dns  1 
**ThoQ  opeoest  thy  haoil,  and  sarisfiest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing." 
Matt.  vi.  31-33.  *'  Therefore  take  no  thouxht,  raying,  what  shall  we  ent  1  or,  What  shall 
we  drink  1  or,  Wherewith tl  shall  we  be  clothed?  (for  after  alt  these  things  do  the  Gentiles 
seek  :)  for  your  heavenly  Fkther  knoweth  that  ye  have  need  of  all  these  thinn.  But  seek  ye 
lint  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  his  righteousness ;  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
you." 

Story  of  Cttn  and  Abel.    Gen.  iv.  1>16. 

Remarkt. — ^Two  men  may  do  the  same  thing  externally,  and  yet  the  merit  of 
their  acts  be  very  different.  God  looks  at  the  heart  Be  careful  not  to  cherish 
envy  or  ill  will  in  the  heart.  You  know  not  to  what  crimes  they  may  lead  yon. 
Remorse  and  misery  of  the  (hitricide— other  texts.  Matt.  xv.  19.  Heb.  xi.  4. 
1  Jno.  ill.  12.    Job.  xxxiv.  32. 

«  For  out  of  the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thefts,  lalss 
witness,  blasphemies." 
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**  By  fttth  Abeloflhrcd  mito  God  a  more  ezoeUeot  nerilloe  than  Cmio.  br  which  he  oblaUied 
witneM  that  he  wa«  righteous, God  testifyiof  of  hie  gifts:  aod  by  H  be,  being  dead,  ret 
•peaketh." 

••  Not  as  Cain,  who  was  of  that  wicked  one,  and  slew  his  brothsr.  And  wherefore  slew  ho 
him  1    Because  his  own  works  were  evil,  and  his  brother's  righteous." 

Story  of  Jeius  m  the  temple.    Luke  ii.  41-5S. 

JesuB  in  bis  childhood  was  rery  fond  of  learning,  (he  heard  and  asked  ques- 
tions.) Ood*H  word  was  his  delight,  he  understood  what  he  heard  and  read, 
(iriun  were  astonished  at  his  understanding  and  answers.)  He  carefully  obeyed 
Ills  parents,  (he  went  with  them  and  was  subject  to  them.)  And  as  he  grew  up, 
his  good  conduct  endeared  him  to  God  and  man.  Other  texts.  Eph.  vi.  1-4. 
Prov.  iii.  1-4. 

"  Children  I  ober  your  parents  in  the  Lord ;  for  Ibis  is  right.  Honor  thy  father  and 
mother,  (which  is  the  first  commandment  with  promise.)  that  it  mar  be  well  with  thee,  and 
titou  mayesc  live  iong  on  the  earth.  And  ye  fathers  I  provoke  not 'your  children  to  wrath, 
but  brinjc  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  sdmonition  of  the  Lord  " 

'*  My  son,  foiget  not  my  law  ;  but  let  thine  heart  keep  my  commandments:  For  length  of 
day»,  and  long  fife,  and  peace,  shall  they  add  to  thee.  Let  not  mercy  and  truth  forsake  thee  : 
bind  them  shout  thy  neck  ;  write  tliem  upon  the  table  of  thine  heart:  So  shall  thou  find 
fiivor  and  good  understanding  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man.*' 

On  the  other  mode  of  teaching,  the  teacher,  for  example,  states  the  general 
truth,  that  God  protects  and  rewards  the  good,  and  punishes  the  bad.  In  illustra- 
tion of  this  he  reads  to  them  the  narrative  of  I^aniel  in  the  lions'  den,  and  the 
death  which  overtook  his  wicked  accusers.  Dan.  vi.  In  illustration  of  the  same 
truth,  the  escape  of  Peter,  and  the  miserable  death  of  his  persecutor,  Herod,  may 
be  read.     Acts  xii. 

The  teacher  may  impress  upon  the  mind  of  his  class,  that  diligence,  scrupulous 
fidelity,  and  conscientious  self-control,  are  the  surest  guarantees  of  success  in  life ; 
and,  in  illustration  of  the  statement,  read  the  narrative  of  Joseph ^s  conduct  in  his 
master^s  house  in  E^pt,  aud  in  the  prison,  and  the  results  of  it.  Gen.  xxxix. 
So,  also,  various  incidents  in  the  life  of  Jesus  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in 
illustrating  different  virtues. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  teacher  employ,  in  his  instructions,  the  translation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  general  use  among  the  people;  but  that  he  occasionally  take 
the  original  Scriptures  and  read  to  the  children,  in  his  own  translation,  and  some- 
times use  simple  transhitions  from  different  authors,  that  children  may  early  learn 
to  notice  the  diversities  in  different  fiiithful  transhitions,  and  see  what  they  really 
amount  to. 

It  ia  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  a  teacher  who  understands  his  business, 
and  is  faithful  to  his  trust,  will  scrupulously  abstain  from  sectarian  peculiarities,  or 
from  casting  odium  on  the  tenets  of  any  of  the  Christian  denominations.  A  roan 
who  has  not  magnanimity  or  enlargement  of  mind  enough  for  this,  is  not  fit  to  be 
employed  as  a  teacher,  even  in  the  humblest  branches  of  knowledge. 

4.  I^Anguage,  or  grammar. 

The  knowledge  of  the  native  tongue,  the  ability  to  use  it  with  correctness,  facility, 
and  power,  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  com- 
mon school  instruction.  It  is  the  principal  object  of  the  logical  exereitn^  or,  as 
they  may  be  justly  termed,  the  exercises  in  thinking  and  speaking ^  already  des- 
cribed as  the  first  subject  of  study  in  the  first  part  of  the  oonne,  before  the  child 
has  begun  to  use  his  book  at  all. 

In  this  second  part  of  the  course,  grammar  is  taught  directly  and  scientifically, 
yet  by  no  means  in  a  dry  and  technical  manner.  On  the  contrary,  tecbni<»u 
terms  are  carefully  avoided,  till  the  child  has  become  fiuniliar  with  the  nature  and 
use  of  the  things  designated  by  them,  and  he  is  able  to  use  them  as  the  names  of 
ideas  which  have  a  definite  existence  in  his  mind,  and  not  as  awful  sounds,  dimly 
shadowing  forth  some  mysteries  of  science  into  which  he  has  no  power  to 
penetrate. 

The  first  object  is  to  illus^te  the  different  parts  of  speech,  such  as  the  noun, 
the  verb,  the  adjective,  the  adverb ;  and  this  is  done  by  engaging  the  pupil  in 
conversation,  and  leading  him  to  form  sentences  in  which  the  particular  parts  of 
speech  to  be  beamed  shall  be  the  most  important  word,  and  directing  his  Atteiitiou 
to  the  nature  and  use  of  the  word  in  the  place  where  he  uses  it  For  example, 
let  us  suppose  the  nature  and  use  of  the  adverb  are  to  be  taught     The  teaclier 
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writes  upon  the  blackboard  the  words  "  here,  there,  near,''  Ssc.  He  then  aays, 
'*  Children,  we  are  all  together  in  this  room  ;  by  which  of  the  words  on  the  bkek- 
board  can  yon  express  this  7**  Children,  *'  We  are  all  Aers."  Teacher.  *'  Now 
look  out  of  the  window  and  see  the  church  j  what  can  you  say  of  the  church 
with  the  second  word  on  the  blackboard  7"  Children,  '^  The  charoh  is  there," 
Teacher,  ^^  The  distance  between  us  and  the  church  is  not  great ;  how  will  you 
express  this  by  a  word  on  the  blackboard  7"  Children.  '■^  The  church  is  near," 
The  fiut  that  these  diflferent  words  express  the  same  sort  of  relations  is  then  ex- 
plained, and,  accordingly,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  class,  or  are  the  same  part 
of  speech.  The  variations  of  these  words  are  next  explained.  "  Children,  you 
say  the  church  is  near,  but  there  is  a  shop  between  us  and  the  church :  what  wiU 
you  say  of  the  shop  7"  Children.  **  The  shop  is  nearer."  Teacher.  "  But  there 
is  a  fence  between  us  and  the  shop.  Now  when  yon  think  of  the  distance 
between  us,  the  shop  and  the  fence,  what  will  you  say  of  the  fence  7"  Children. 
*''  The  fence  b  neareet."  So  of  other  adverbs.  **  The  lark  sings  well.  Compare 
the  singing  of  the  lark  with  that  of  the  canary  bird.  Compare  the  anging  of  the 
nightingale  with  that  of  the  canary  bird."  After  all  the  different  sorts  of  adverbs 
and  their  variations  have  in  this  way  been  illustrated,  and  the  pupils  understand 
that  all  words  of  this  kind  are  called  adverbe,  the  definition  of  the  adverb  is  given 
as  it  stands  in  the  grammar,  and  the  book  is  put  into  their  hands  to  study  the 
chapter  on  this  topic.  In  this  way  the  pupil  understands  what  he  is  doing  at 
every  step  of  his  progress,  and  his  memory  is  never  burdened  with  mere  names, 
to  which  he  can  attach  no  definite  meaning. 

The  mode  of  teaching  the  subsequent  branches  is  fiwnded  on  the  same  general 
principles,  and  it  may  not  bo  necessary  to  give  particular  examples. 

.5.  Numbers,  or  arithmetic. 

6.  Doctrine  of  space  and  form,  or  geometry. 

7.  Singing  by  note,  or  elements  of  music. 

The  method  of  teaching  music  has  already  been  snooessfully  introduced  into  our 
own  State,  and  whoever  visits  the  schools  of  Mesius.  Mason  or  Solomon,  in  Cincin- 
nati, will  have  a  much  better  idea  of  what  it  is  than  any  description  can  give  ; 
nor  will  any  one  who  visits  these  schools  entertain  a  doubt  that  all  children  from 
six  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  are  capable  of  learning  to  read,  are  capable  of  learn- 
ing to  sine,  and  tluit  this  branch  of  instruction  can  be  introduced  into  all  our 
common  schools  with  the  greatest  advantage,  not  only  to  the  comfort  and  disci- 
pline of  the  pupils,  but  also  to  their  progress  in  their  other  studies. 

The  students  are  taught  from  the  blackboard.  The  different  sounds  are  repre- 
sented by  lines  of  different  lengths,  by  letters,  by  figures,  and  by  musical  notes ; 
and  the  pupils  are  thoroughly  drilled  on  each  successive  principle  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  next 

III.  Third  party  of  two  yearo — children  from  ten  to  twelve, 

1.  Exercises  in  reading  and  elocution. 

The  objects  of  these  exercises,  in  this  part  of  the  course,  is  to  accustom  the 
pupils  to  read  in  a  natural  and  impressive  manner,  so  as  to  bring  the  full  force  of 
the  sentiment  on  those  to  whom  they  read.  Th6y  are  examineid  In  modulation, 
emphasis,  and  the  various  intonations,  and  they  often  read  sentences  from  the 
blackboard  in  which  the  various  modulations  are  expressed  by  musical  notes  or 
curved  lines. 

The  evils  of  drawlinff  and  monotone  are  prevented  in  the  outset  by  the  method 
of  teaching,  particularly  the  practice  of  the  whole  class  reading  together  and 
keeping  time.  Short  and  pithy  sentences,  particuhirly  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  are 
recommended  as  admirably  adapted  to  exercises  of  this  kind. 

2.  Ornamental  writing,  mtroductory  to  drawing. 

The  various  kinds  of  ornamental  letters  are  here  practiced  upon,  giving  accnrooy 
to  the  eye  and  steadiness  to  the  hand,  preparatory  to  skill  in  drawing,  which  comes 
mto  the  next  part  of  the  course.  The  pupils  also  practice  writing  sentences  and 
letters,  with  neatness,  rapidity,  and  correctness. 

3.  Religious  instruction  in  the  connected  Bible  history. 

The  design  here  is  to  give  to  the  student  a  full  and  connected  view  of  the  whola 
Bible  history.  For  this  purpose  large  tables  are  made  out  and  hung  before  tha 
students.  Tliese  tables  are  generally  arranged  in  four  columns,  the  first  contain- 
mg  the  names  of  the  distinguished  men  during  a  particular  period  of  Bible  history ; 
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the  second,  the  dates ;  the  third,  a  chronological  register  of  eventi ;  aad  the 
fourth,  the  particular  passages  of  the  Bible  where  the  history  of  these  persona 
and  events  may  be  found.  With  these  tables  before  the  pnpils,  the  teacher  him- 
self, in  his  own  words,  gives  a  brief  conversational  outline  of  the  principal  chaiv 
acters  and  events  within  a  certain  period,  and  then  gives  directions  that  the  scrip- 
tural passages  referred  to  be  carefully  read.  After  this  is  done,  the  usual  recita- 
tion and  examination  takes  phice.  Some  of  the  more  striking  narratives,  such  m 
the  finding  of  Moses  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Nile ;  Abraham  o&ring  his  son  ;  the 
journey  of  the  wise  men  to  do  homage  to  Christ ;  the  crucifixion ;  the  conversion 
of  Piaul,  &0.,  are  committed  to  memory  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  and  the  recita- 
tion accompanied  with  the  singing  of  a  hymn  alluding  to  these  events.  The 
moral  instruction  to  be  derived  from  each  historical  event  is  carefully  impreosed 
by  the  teacher.  The  teacher  also  gives  them  a  brief  view  of  the  history  between 
the  termination  of  the  Old  and  the  commencement  of  the  New  Testament,  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  to  a  complete  and  systematic  view  of  the  whole  ground. 
Thus  the  whole  of  the  historical  part  of  the  Bible  is  studied  thoroughly,  and  sys- 
tematically, and  practically,  without  the  least  sectarian  bias,  and  without  a  moment 
being  spent  on  a  single  idea  that  will  not  be  of  tlie  highest  use  to  the  scholar 
during  all  his  future  life. 

4.  Language  and  grammar. 

There  is  here  a  continuation  of  the  exercises  in  the  preceding  parti  of  the 
course,  in  a  more  scientific  form,  together  with  parsing  of  connected  sentences, 
and  writing  from  the  dictation  of  the  teacher,  with  r^erence  to  grammar,  orthog- 
raphy, and  punctuation.  The  same  principal  alluded  to  before,  of  avoiding  tech- 
nical terms  till  the  things  represented  by  those  terms  are  clearly  perceived,  is  here 
oarefuDy  adhered  to.  A  single  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  modes  and 
tenses  of  the  verb  are  taught  may  be  sufficient  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  The 
teacher  writes  on  the  bla^board  a  simple  sentence,  as,  **  The  scholars  learn  well ;'' 
and  asks  the  class  what  sort  of  a  sentence  it  is.  They  reply  that  it  is  a  direct 
statement  of  a  fiict  (Teach.)  Put  it  in  the  form  of  a  command.  (Class.)  Schol- 
ars, learn  well  1  (Teach.)  Put  it  in  a  question  Ibrm.  (Class.)  Do  the  scholars 
learn  well  7  (Teach.)  Of  a  wish.  (Class.)  May  the  scholars  learn  well ! 
(Teach  )  Of  an  exclamation.  (Class.)  How  well  the  scholars  learn !  (Teach.) 
The  conditional  form.  (Class.)  If  the  scholars  learn  well ;  or,  should  the  scholars 
learn  well.  (Teach.)  Of  neoeamty.  (Class.)  The  scholars  must  learn  well. 
(Teach.)  Of  ability.  (Class.)  The  scholars  can  learn  wdl,  &c.,  &c.  They  are 
then  taught  that  the  direct  statement  is  called  the  indicative  mode  of  the  verb ; 
the  command,  the  imperative  mode ;  the  conditional,  the  subjunctive  mode ;  the 
wish,  the  potential  mode,  &c.,  &c. ;  and  after  ^'is,  the  book  is  put  into  their 
hands,  and  they  study  their  lesson  as  it  stands.  After  this  the  difl&rent  tenses  of 
the  several  modes  are  taught  in  the  same  way. 

5.  Real  instruction,  or  knowledge  of  Nature  and  the  external  world,  including 
the  first  elements  of  the  natural  sdences,  the  arts  of  life,  geography,  and  history. 
Instruction  on  this  head  is  directed  to  the  answering  of  the  following  questions, 
namely : 

(a)  What  is  man,  as  it  respects  his  corporeal  and  intellectual  nature  ? 

Here  come  anatomy  and  physiology,  so  fiur  as  the  structure  of  the  human  body 
is  concerned,  and  the  functions  of  its  several  parts. 

A\»o  the  simple  elements  of  mental  philosophy.  In  this  connection  appropriate 
texts  of  Scripture  are  quoted,  as  Gen.  ii.  7.  Ps.  cxxxix.  14-16.  An  appropriate 
hymn  is  also  sung. 

"  And  the  T^rd  Ood  formed  man  of  the  dost  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his  noatrlls 
the  breath  of  life ;  and  man  became  a  living  soul."  ..  ^  ^ 

"  I  will  praise  thee :  fbr  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made :  marvellona  are  thy  works ; 
and  that  my  »oul  knoweth  right  well.  My  substance  was  not  hid  from  thee,  when  I  was 
made  In  secret,  and  curiously  wrought  in  the  lowest  parts  of  the  earth.  Thine  eyes  did  see 
my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect ;  and  in  thy  book  all  my  members  were  written,  which  la 
•ontinuance  were  tashiooea,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them." 

(b)  What  does  man  need  for  the  preservation  and  cheerful  enjoyment  of  life, 
as  it  respects  his  body  and  mind?  For  his  body  he  needs  food;  the  different 
kinds  of  fond,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  them,  are  here  brought  to  view ;  the 
unwholesomeness  of  some  kinds  of  food ;  injurlousness  of  Improper  food  \  cooking ; 
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evils  <tf  glattony.  The  djflferent  kiDds  of  clothing  and  modes  of  preparing  them  ; 
what  sort  of  dress  is  necessary  to  health ;  foliy  and  wickedness  of  vanity  and 
extravagance.  Dwellinga,  materials  of  which  houses  are  constructed ;  mode  d 
constructing  them  ;  different  trades  employed  in  their  construction. 

For  the  mind,  man  needs  Boeiety,  the  family  and  iti  duties ;  the  neighborhood 
and  its  duties.  Intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  cultivation  ;  the  school  and  ito 
duties ;  the  church  and  its  duties.  For  the  b^y  and  mind  boih,  he  needs  security 
of  person  and  property ;  the  government ;  the  legislature ;  the  courts,  &c. 

(c)  Where  and  how  do  men  find  the  means  to  supply  their  wants,  and  make 
themselves  comfortable  and  happy  in  this  life  f     * 

The  vegetable,  the  mineral,  and  the  animal  kingdoms  are  here  brought  to  view, 
for  materials ;  together  with  agriculture  and  manufiictures,  as  the  means  of  con- 
verting these  materiab  to  our  use.  Geography,  with  special  reference  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  countries,  and  their  civil,  literary,  and  religious  institutions ;  towns, 
their  organization  and  employments.  Geography  is  sometimes  taught  by  blank 
charts,  to  whiq^  the  students  are  required  to  affix  the  names  of  the  several  coun- 
tries, rivers,  mountains,  principal  towns,  &c.,  and  then  state  the  productions  and 
institutions  for  which  they  are  remarkable.  Sometimes  the  names  of  countries, 
rivers,  &c.,  are  given,  and  the  pupil  is  required  to  construct  an  outline,  chart  of 
their  kxuUitiea. 

In  respect  to  all  the  above  points,  the  native  country  is  particularly  studied  ;  its 
capabilities,  its  productions,  iti  laws,  its  institutions,  its  history,  &c.,  are  investigated, 
with  especial  reference  to  its  ability  of  supplying  the  physical,  social,  and  moral 
wants  of  its  inhabitants.  Under  this  head  the  pupils  are  taught  to  appreciate 
iheir  native  country,  to  venerate  and  love  its  institutions,  to  understand  what  is 
necessary  to  their  perfection,  and  to  imbibe  a  spirit  of  pure  and  generous  patriot- 
ism. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  all  the  instruction  under  this  fifth  head 
is  confined  to  the  fundamental  and  simplest  principles  of  the  several  branches  re- 
ferred to. 

6.  Arithmetic,  continued  through  fractions  and  the  rules  of  proportion. 

7.  Geometry,  doctrine  of  magnitudes  and  measures. 

8.  Singing,  and  science  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music. 

IV.  Fourth  part^  of  ttoo  years — children  from  twelve  to  fourteen. 

1.  Religious  instruction,  in  the  religious  observation  of  Nature,  the  life  and  dis- 
oourses  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  history  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with 
the  cotemporary  civil  history,  and  the  principal  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
system. 

Tlie  first  topic  of  instruction  mentioned  under  this  head  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  and  utility.  The  pupils  are  taught  to  observe,  with  care  and  system,  the 
various  powers  and  operations  of  Nature,  and  to  consider  them  as  so  many  illus- 
trations of  the  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator ;  and  at  each  lesson 
they  are  directed  to  some  appropriate  passage  of  the  Bible,  which  they  read  and 
commit  to  memory  :  and  thus  the  idea  is  continually  impressed  on  them,  that  the 
God  of  Nature  and  the  God  of  the  Bible  ai'e  one  and  the  same  Being. 

For  example,  as  introductory  to  the  whole  study,  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
together  with  some  other  appropriate  passage  of  Scripture,  as  the  147th  Psalm,  or 
tlie  38th  chapter  of  Job,  may  be  read  and  committed  to  memory.  The  surface 
of  the  earth,  as  illustrating  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God,  may  be  taken  as  a 
lesson.  Then  the  varieties  of  surfiioe,  as  mountains,  valleys,  oceans  and  rivers, 
continents  and  islands,  the  height  of  mountains,  the  breadth  of  oceans,  the  length 
of  rivers,  remarkable  cataracts,  extended  caverns,  volcanoes,  tides,  &c.,  may  be 
taken  into  view,  and  the  teacher  may  impress  upon  the  class  the  greatness, 
power,  and  intelligence  necessary  for  such  a  creation.  The  whole  is  fortified  by 
the  application  of  such  a  passage  as  Psalm  civ.  1-13. 

**  Bless  the  fx>rd,  O  my  aoul !  O  Lord  my  God !  thou  art  very  (Treat ;  tbou  art  clothed  with 
honor  and  majesty.  Wno  corereat  thyaett  with  t'lKht  as  with  a  ininnent :  who  stretcheat  out 
the  heavena  like  a  curtain  :  who  layetn  the  beams  of  hia  chambers  in  the  waters:  who  mak- 
elh  the  clouda  hia  chariot :  who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind :  who  maketh  his 
aof^els  apirita ;  hia  miniatera  a  flaming  fire.  Who  laid  the  fnundationa  of  the  earth,  that  it 
should  not  be  removed  forever.  Thou  covereat  it  with  the  deep  aawitba  jrarment:  the 
waters  Mood  above  the  mounlaina.  At  thy  rebuke  they  fled ;  at  the  voice  of  thy  ihnoder 
they  ha«ted  away  Thpy  f;o  up  by  the  mountains;  they  |io  down  bv  the  valleyaunto  the 
place  which  thoa  hast  foundtKl  for  them.  Thou  haat  aeta  bound  tnat  they  niav  not  pass 
over ;  that  they  turn  not  again  to  cover  the  earth.    He  aendeth  the  apringa  into  the  valleys^ 
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which  run  among  the  hillo.  They  five  drink  to  every  beait  of  the  field ;  the  wild  asMt 
quench  their  thirst.  Bv  them  •hall  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  have  their  habitation,  which  aintf 
amonf  the  branches,  lie  watereth  the  hills  flrom  his  chambers  :  the  earth  is  satisfied  with 
the  fruit  of  thy  works." 

^  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works  I  In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all :  the  earth  is 
full  of  thy  riches.  So  is  this  great  and  wide  sea,  wherein  are  things  creeping  Innumerable, 
both  small  and  great  beasts.  There  go  the  ships :  there  is  that  leviathan,  whom  thou  hast 
made  to  play  therein." 

The  fhti^DesB  and  beanty  of  the  earth,  as  iUttttrating  the  wiadom  and  good* 
DesB  of  God,  may  serve  as  another  lesson.  Here  may  be  exhibited  the  beauty 
and  variety  of  the  pUuts  and  flowers  with  which  the  earth  is  adorned ;  the  man- 
ner of  iheir  growth  and  self-propagation,  their  utility  to  man  and  beast,  their 
immense  number  and  variety,  their  retotions  to  each  other  as  genera  and  speuies ; 
trees  and  their  varieties,  their  beauty  and  utility,  their  timber  and  their  fruit ;  and, 
in  connection  with  this  lesson,  Psalm  civ.  14-34  may  be  committed  to  memory. 

**  HexauseCh  the  grass  to  grow  for  the  cattle,  and  herb  for  the  service  of  man :  that  he  may 
bring  forth  food  out  of  the  earth :  and  wine  that  maketh  glad  the  heart  of  man,  and  oil  to 
make  his  face  to  shioe,  and  bread  which  strenatbeneth  man's  heart.  The  trees  of  Ihe  Lord 
are  full  of  sap :  the  cedars  of  Lebsnon,  which  he  hath  planted :  where  the  birds  make  their 
nests :  as  for  the  stork,  the  fir  trees  are  her  house.  The  high  hills  are  a  refuge  for  the  wild 
goats :  and  Ihe  rocks  for  Ihe  conies.  He  appointeth  the  moon  for  seasons :  the  sun  knoweth 
his  going  down.  Thou  maketh  darkness,  and  it  is  night :  wherein  all  the  beasts  of  the  forest 
do  creep  forth.  The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek  their  meat  from  God.  The 
sun  ariseth,  they  gather  themselves  together,  and  hiy  them  down  in  their  dens.  Man  goeth 
Ibrth  unto  his  work  apd  to  his  labor  until  the  evening." 

"  These  wait  all  upon  thee ;  that  thou  mayest  give  them  their  meat  In  due  season.  That 
thou  givest  them  they  gather ;  thou  openeA  thine  hand,  tliey  are  tilled  with  good.  Thou 
hidest  thy  face,  they  are  troubled :  thou  Ukest  away  their  breath*  they  die,  and  return  to 
their  dust.  Thou  sendest  forth  thy  Spirit,  they  are  created :  and  thou  renew  est  the  face  of 
the  earth.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever  *  the  Lord  shall  rejoice  in  his  works. 
lie  looketh  on  the  earth,  and  It  trembleth  :  he  toucheth  the  hills,  and  tney  smoke.  1  will 
slog  onto  the  Lord  as  long  as  1  live :  1  will  sing  praise  to  my  God  while  I  have  my  being.  My 
meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet :  I  wiU  be  glad  lo  the  Lord." 

In  like  manner,  the  creation  and  nourishment,  the  habits  and  instincts  of  vari- 
ous animals  may  be  contemplated,  in  cunnection  with  Proverbs  vi.  6-8 ;  P&alm 
civ.  17-22 ;  Proverbs  xxx.  24-31  j  Gen.  i.  20-24  ;  Pi»hn  cxlv.  15-16. 

*'  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  I  consider  her  ways,  and  be  wise:  Which  having  no  guide, 
overseer,  or  ruler,  providetn  her  meat  in  the  summer,  and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest." 

**  There  be  four  things  which  are  little  on  the  earth,  but  they  are  exceeding  wise :  the  ants 
are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer  ;  the  conies  are  but  a 
feeble  foil,  yet  make  they  their  houses  In  the  rocks;  the  locusts  have  no  king,  yet  go  they 
forth  all  of  them  by  bands:  the  spider  takeih  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  In  kings'  palaces. 
There  be  three  things  which  go  well,  yea,  four  are  comely  In  going:  a  lion,  which  is  strong* 
est  amoos  beasts,  and  tumeth  not  away  for  auy :  a  graynound ;  a  he-goat  also ;  and  a  king, 
against  wbom  there  is  no  rising  up." 

"  And  God  said.  Let  the  earth  bring  forth  the  living  creature  after  his  kind,  cattle,  and 
creepinic  thing,  and  beasts  of  the  earth  after  his  kind:  and  it  was  so.  And  God  made  the 
beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and  cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth  upon 
the  earth  after  his  kind :  and  God  saw  that  It  was  good." 

^  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee ;  and  thou  givest  them  their  meat  In  due  season.  Thou 
openest  tliiue  hand,  and  satisflest  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.  The  Lord  is  righteous  in 
all  his  ways,  and  holy  in  all  his  works." 

The  phenomena  of  light  and  color,  the  nature  of  the  rainbow,  &c.,  may  make 
another  interesting  lesson,  illustratmg  the  unknown  forms  of  beauty  and  glor)' 
which  exist  in  ihe  Divine  Mind,  and  which  He  may  vet  devekipe  in  other  and 
still  more  glorious  worlds ;  in  oonneotbn  with  Gen.  i.  3,  5,  9, 13, 14,  and  other 
passages  of  like  kind. 

So  the  properties  of  the  air,  wmd,  and  atorm,  Job  zzriii.  25 ;  zxxviii.  33, 34, 35. 

Psahn  czlvili.  8. 

^  Knowest  thou  the  ordinance  of  heaven  1  canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  In  the  earth  1 
Canst  thou  lift  up  thy  voice  to  the  clouds,  that  abundance  of  waters  mav  cover  thee  ?  Canst 
thou  send  llghtnuuis,  that  they  may  go,  and  say  unto  thee.  Here  we  are  1  Who  hath  put  wis- 
dom  in  the  inward  parts  1  or  who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  heart  t  Who  cau  num- 
ber the  clouds  In  wisdom  1  or  who  cau  stay  the  boules  of  heaven  1" 

Then  the  heavens,  the  sim,  moon,  planeto,  fixed  stars,  and  comets,  the  wh(de 
science  of  astronomy,  so  far  as  it  can  be  introduced  with  advantage  into  common 
schools,  can  be  contemplated  in  the  same  way.  The  enlightening,  elevating,  and 
purifying  moral  influence  of  such  a  scheme  of  instruction,  carried  through  the 
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wliole  lyitem  of  Nature,  must  be  clearly  obvious  to  every  thinking  mind ;  and 
its  atility,  oonsidered  merely  with  reference  to  worldly  good,  is  no  less  manifest 

The  second  topic  of  religions  instruction  is  more 'exclusively  scriptural.  The 
life  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  apostles,  as  given  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
ohronologioally  arranged,  and  tables  formed  as  before.  (III.  3.)  The  dis- 
courses of  Christ  are  examined  and  explained  in  their  chronological  arrangement, 
and  in  the  same  way  the  discourses  and  epistles  of  the  apostles.  The  history  of 
Christianity,  in  connection  with  the  cotemporair  civil  history,  is  taught  in  a  series 
of  conversational  lectures.  To  conclude  the  whole  course  of  religious  instruction, 
a  summary  of  the  Christian  doctrine  is  given  in  the  Ibrm  of  some  approved 
catechism. 

2.  Knowledge  of  the  wwld  and  of  mankind,  including  civil  society,  constitn- 
tional  law,  agriculture,  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  &c. 

This  is  a  continuation  and  completion,  in  a  more  systematic  form,  of  the  instruc- 
tion commenced  in  III.  5.  The  course  begins  with  the  fiunily,  and  thcr  first  object 
is  to  construct  a  habitation.  The  pupil  tells  what  materials  are  necessary  for  this 
purpose,  where  they  are  to  be  found,  how  brought  together  and  fitted  into  the 
several  parts  of  the  building.  The  house  must  now  be  furnished.  The  different 
articles  of  furniture  and  their  uses  are  named  in  systematic  order,  the  materials  of 
which  they  are  made,  and  the  various  trades  employed  in  making  them  are  enu- 
merated. Then  comes  the  garden,  its  tools  and  products,  and  whatever  else  is 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  physical  comfort  of  a  &mily.  Then  the  fiimily 
duties  and  virtues ;  parental  and  filial  obligation  and  affection ;  rights  of  property ; 
duties  of  neighborhoods ;  the  civil  relations  of  society ;  the  religious  relations  of 
society  ;  the  state,  the  father-land,  &c  ;  finally,  geography,  history,  and  travels. 
Books  of  travels  are  compiled  expressly  for  the  use  of  sdiods,  and  are  found  to 
be  of  the  highest  interest  and  utility. 

3.  Language,  and  exercises  in  composition. 

The  object  here  is  to  give  the  pupih  a  perfect  command  of  theur  native  tongue, 
and  ability  to  use  it  on  all  occasions  with  readiness  and  power.  The  first  exercises 
are  on  simple  questions,  such  as — ^*^  Why  ought  children  to  love  and  obey  their 
parents  7"  or  they  are  short  descriptions  of  visible  objects,  such  as  a  house,  a 
room,  a  garden,  &c.  There  are  also  exennses  on  the  various  forms  of  expressing 
the  same  idea,  as,  "  The  snn  enlightens  the  earth.*'  "  The  earth  is  enlightened 
by  the  sun.''  '*The  sun  gives  light  to  the  earth."  "  The  earth  receives  light 
from  the  sun."  "  The  sun  is  the  source  of  light  to  the  earth."  "  llie  sun  sends 
out  its  rays  to  enlighten  the  earth."  ^*  The  earth  is  enlightened  by  rays  sent  out 
from  the  sun,"  &c.  Tliere  are  exercises  also  of  the  same  sort  on  metaphors  and 
other  figures  of  speech.  Familiar  letters  are  then  written,  and  short  essays  on 
themes  such  as  may  be  furnished  by  texts  from  the  Bsok  of  Proverbs,  and  other 
sentences  of  the  kind ;  and  thus  gradual  advancement  is  made  to  all  the  higher 
and  graver  modes  of  composition. 

4.  Application  of  arithmetic  and  the  mathematics  to  the  busmess  of  life, 
including  surveyhig,  civil  engineering,  &c. 

The  utility  of  tms  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  mode  of  it,  alter  what  has 
already  been  said,  are  probably  too  obvious  to  need  any  further  illustration. 

5.  Elements  of  drawing. 

For  this  the  pupils  have  already  been  prepared  by  the  exercises  in  ornamental 
writing,  in  the  previous  part  of  the  course.  They  have  already  acquired  that  ac- 
curacy of  sight  and  steadiness  of  hand  which  are  among  the  most  essential  requi- 
sites to  drawing  well.  The  first  exercises  are  in  drawing  lines,  and  the  most 
simple  mathematical  figures,  such  as  the  square,  the  cube,  the  triangle,  the  paral* 
lelogram  ;  generally  from  wooden  models,  placed  at  some  little  distance  on  a 
shelf,  before  the  class.  From  this  they  proceed  to  architectural  figures,  such  as 
doon,  windows,  columns,  fii^ades.  Then  the  figures  of  animals,  such  as  a  horse, 
a  cow,  an  eloplumt ;  first  ftt>m  other  pictures,  and  then  from  Nature.  A  plant,  a 
rose,  or  some  flower  is  placed  upon  a  shelf,  and  the  class  make  a  picture  of  it. 
From  this  they  proceed  to  landscape  painting,  historical  painting,  and  the  higher 
branches  of  the  art,  according  to  their  time  and  capacity.  All  learn  enough  of 
drawing  to  use  it  in  the  common  business  of  life,  such  as  plotting  a  field,  hiying 
out  a  canal,  or  drawing  the  plan  of  a  building ;  and  many  attain  to  a  high  degree 
of  ezoellenoe. 
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in  angiDg,  and  the  aoieiioe  of  novno. 
ions  of  the 


The  instniotionB  of  the  preriom  puts  are  extended  as  flur  M  powble,  and 
inelude  anging  and  playing  at  sight,  and  the  more  abstruse  and  diffionlt  branohct 
of  the  soienoe  and  art  oS  music. 

.  The  following  extracts  from  Hon.  Horace  Mann's  Seventh  Annual 
Report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Massachusetts,  will  supply  some 
deficiences  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  and,  at  the  same  time,  present  the 
impressions  of  another  observer. 

CLABBinCATlON. 

The  first  element  of  saperiority  in  a  Pmssian  school,  and  one  whosi  inflaenoe  ex- 
tends throughout  the  whole  subsequent  course  of  instruction,  consists  in  the  proper 
classification  of  the  scholars.  In  all  places  where  the  numbers  are  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  it,  the  children  are  divided  according  to  ages  and  atlainmenti ;  and 
a  single  teacher  has  the  charge  only  of  a  siu^e  class,  or  of  as  small  a  number  of 
cUuiseB  as  is  practicable.  I  have  before  advmed  to  me  construction  of  the  school- 
houses,  by  which,  as  far  as  possible,  a  room  is  assigned  to  each  dass.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  teacher  to  ha,ve  the  charge  of  but  one  dass,  and  to  hare  talent  and 
resources  sufficient  properly  to  engage  and  occupy  its  attention,  and  we  suppose  a 
perfect  school.  But  how  greatly  are  the  teacher's  duties  increased,  and  his  diffi- 
culties multiplied,  if  he  have  four,  five,  or  half  a  doien  danes,  under  his  personal 
inspection.  While  attending  to  the  recitation  of*  one,  his  mind  is  constantly 
called  oS;  to  attend  to  the  studies  and  the  conduct  of  sll  the  others.  For  this, 
very  few  teachers  amongst  us  have  the  requisite  capacity ;  and  hence  the  idlenea 
and  the  disorder  that  reign  in  so  many  of  our  schools,  exceptmg  in  cases  where 
the  debasing  motive  of  fear  puts  the  children  in  irons.  All  these  diffieultiea  are  at 
once  avoided  bv  a  suitable  classification  ;  by  such  a  dtasBBfication  as  enables  the 
teacher  to  address  his  instructions  at  the  same  time  to  all  the  children  who  are 
before  him,  and  to  accompany  them  to  the  play-ground,  at  reoeas  or  intenniaion, 
without  leaving  any  behind  who  might  be  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  his 
absence.  All  thb  will  become  more  and  more  obvious  as  I  proceed  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  exercises.  There  is  no  obstacle  whatever,  save  prescription,  and  that  vis 
inertia  of  mind  which  continues  in  the  beaten  track  because  it  has  not  vigor 
enough  to  turn  aside  from  it,  to  the  introduction,  at  once,  of  this  mode  of  dividing 
and  classifying  scholars,  in  all  our  large  towns. 

MKTBon  or  TBAcmno  tovno  cniLnaBK  on  thbie  fdist  BNTsmnio  school. 

In-  regard  to  this  as  well  as  other  modes  of  teaching,  I  shall  endeavor  to 
describe  some  particular  lessons  that  I  heard.  The  PruMan  and  Saxon  schools 
are  all  conducted  substantially  upon  the  same  plan,  and  taught  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Of  course,  there  must  be  those  di^rences  to  which  different  degrees  of 
talent  and  experience  give  rise. 

About  twenty  years  ago,  teachers  in  Prussia  made  the  important  discovery  that 
children  have  five  senses,  together  with  various  mnsdes  and  mental  ftoulties,  all 
which,  almost  by  a  necessity  of  their  nature,  must  be  kept  in  a  state  of  activity, 
and  which,  if  not  usefully,  are  liable  to  be  mischievously  employed.  Subsequent 
imprdvements  in  the  art  of  teaching  hove  consisted  in  supplying  interesting  and 
useful,  instead  of  miBchievons  occupation,  for  these  senses,  muscles,  and  facuWea. 
Experience  has  now  proved  that  it  is  much  cosier  to  furnish  profitable  and  delight- 
ful employment  for  all  these  powers,  than  it  is  to  stand  over  them  with  a  rod  and 
stifle  their  workings,  or  to  assume  a  thousand  shapes  of  fear  to  guard  the  thou- 
sand avenues  through  which  the  salient  spirits  of  the  young  play  outward.  Nay, 
it  is  much  easier  to  keep  the  eye,  and  hand,  and  mind  at  work  together,  than  it  is 
to  employ  any  one  of  them  separately  from  the  others.  A  child  is  bound  to  the 
teacher  by  so' many  more  cords,  the  more  of  his  natual  capacities  the  teacher  can 
interest  and  employ. 

In  the  case  I  am  now  to  describe,  I  entered  a  class-room  of  sixty  children,  of 
about  six  years  of  age.  The  children  were  just  taking  their  seats,  all  smiles  and 
expectation.  They  had  been  at  school  but  a  few  weeks,  but  long  enough  to  have 
contracted  a  love  for  it.    The  teacher  took  hie  station  before  them,  and  after 
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making  a  pl^rM  remark  whioh  excited  a  light  titter  aroimd  the  room,  and  efieo- 
tnally  arretted  attention,  he  gave  a  signal  for  silenoe.  After  wating  a  moment, 
daring  whioh  every  countenance  was  composed  and  every  noise  hushed,  he  made 
a  prayer  consisting  of  a  single  sentence,  asking  that  as  they  had  come  together  to 
learn,  they  might  he  good  and  diligent.  He  wen  spoke  to  them  of  the  beautifnl 
day,  asked  what  they  knew  about  the  seasons,  referred  to  the  different  kinds  of 
firuit-trees  then  m  besring,  and  questioned  them  upon  the  uses  of  trees  in  con- 
structing houses,  furniture,  &e.  Frequently  he  threw  in  sportive  remarks  which 
enliven^  the  whole  school,  but  without  ever  producing  the  slightest  symptom  of 
disorder.  During  the  fiuniliar  conversation,  which  lasted  about  twenty  minutes, 
there  was  nothing  frivolous  or  trifling  in  the  manner  of  the  teacher ;  that  manner 
was  dignified  though  playful,  and  die  little  jets  of  laughter  which  he  caused  the 
children  occasionally  to  throw  out,  were  much  more  (avorable  to  a  receptive  state 
of  mind  than  jets  of  tears. 

Here  I  roust  noake  a  prelimenary  remark,  in  regard  to  the  equipments  of  the 
scholars  and  the  furniture  of  the  school-room.  Every  child  has  a  slate  and  pencil, 
and  a  little  reading  book  of  letters,  words,  and  short  sentences.  Indeed,  I  never 
saw  a  Prussian  or  Saxon  school,  above  an  infant  school,  in  which  any  child  was 
unprovided  with  a  slate  and  pencil.  By  the  tcacher^s  desk,  and  in  front  of  the 
school,  hung  a  blackboard.  The  teacher  first  drew  a  house  upon  the  blackboard ; 
and  here  the  value  of  the  art  of  drawing,  a  power  universally  possessed  by  Prus- 
sian teachers,  became  manifesL  By  the  side  of  the  drawing  and  under  it,  he 
wrote  the  word  house  in  the  Grcrmaa  script  hand,  and  printed  it  in  the  German 
letter.  With  a  long  pointing  rod,  the  end  being  painted  white  to  make  it  more 
visible,  he  ran  over  the  form  of  the  letters,  the  children,  with  their  slates  before 
them  and  their  pencils  in  their  hands,  looking  at  the  pointing  rod  and  tracing  the 
forms  of  the  letters  in  the  air.  In  all  our  good  schools,  children  are  first  taught 
to  imitate  the  forms  of  letters  on  the  slate  before  they  write  them  on  paper ;  here 
they  were  first  imitated  on  the  air,  then  on  slates,  and  subsequently,  in  older 
classes,  on  paper.  The  next  process  was  to  copy  the  word  **  house,'-  both  iu 
script  and  in  print,  on  their  slates.  Then  followed  the  formation  of  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  of  which  the  word  was  composed,  and  the  spelling  of  the  word.  Here 
the  name$  of  the  letters  were  not  given  as  with  us,  but  only  their  powers,  or  the 
sounds  which  those  letters  have  in  combination.  The  letter  h  was  first  selected 
and  set  up  iu  the  reading-frame,  (the  same  before  described  as  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  Prussian  schools  for  young  children,)  instead  of  articulating  our  alphabetic 
A,  (aitoh,)  merely  gave  a  hard  breathing ;  such  a  sound  as  the  letter  really  has 
m  the  word  "  hoiuie."  Then  the  dipthong,  ati,  (the  Grerman  word  for  '^  house" 
is  spelled  ^^  haus,")  was  taken  and  sound^  by  itself,  in  the  same  way.  Tlien 
the  blocks  containing  A,  and  au,  were  brought  together,  and  the  two  sounds  were 
combined.  Lastly,  the  letter  t  was  first  sounded  by  itself,  then  added  to  the 
others,  and  then  the  whole  word  was  spoken.  Sometimes  the  last  letter  in  a 
word  was  first  taken  and  sounded ;  after  that  the  penultimate ;  and  so  on  until  the 
word  was  completed.  The  responses  of  the  children  were  sometimes  individual, 
and  sometimes  simultaneous,  according  to  a  signal  given  by  the  roaster. 

In  every  such  school,  also,  there  are  printed  sheets  or  cards,  containing  the 
letters,  dipthongs,  and  whole  words.  The  children  are  taught  to  sound  a  dip- 
thong, and  then  asked  in  what  words  that  sound  occurs.  On  some  of  these 
cards  there  are  words  enough  to  make  several  short  sentences,  and  when  the 
pupils  are  a  little  advanced,  the  teacher  points  to  several  isolated  words  in  succes- 
sion, which  when  taken  together  make  a  familiar  sentence,  and  thus  he  gives 
them  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  a  pleasant  initiation  into  reading. 

After  the  word  "  house''  was  thus  completely  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
children,  the  teacher  drew  his  pointing  rod  over  the  lines  which  formed  the 
hoose ;  and  the  children  imitated  him,  Snt  in  the  air,  while  they  were  lookmg  at 
his  motions,  then  on  their  slates.  In  their  drawings  there  was  ot  course  a  great 
variety  as  to  taste  and  accuracy :  but  each  seemed  pleased  with  his  own,  for  their 
first  attempts  had  never  been  so  criticised  as  to  produce  discouragement  Several 
children  were  then  called  to  the  blackboard  to  draw  a  house  with  chalk.  After 
this,  the  teacher  entered  into  a  conversation  about  houses.  The  first  questxni  was, 
what  kind  of  a  house  was  that  on  the  blackboard  ?    Then  the  names  of  other 
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kinds  of  hoiues  were  given.  The  nmterials  of  which  hooses  are  baiH  were  men- 
tioned  stone,  briok,  wood :  the  diffiirent  kinds  of  wood  ;  nails,  and  where  they 
were  made }  fime,  and  whence  it  came,  &c.  &c.  When  the  teacher  touched 
upon  points  with  which  tlie  children  were  supposed  to  be  acquainted,  he  asked 
questions  j  when  he  passed  to  subjects  beyond  thdr  sphere,  he  gave  informatton, 
intermingling  the  whole  with  lively  remarks  and  pleasant  anecdotes. 

And  here  one  important  particular  should  not  be  omitted.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  all  other  schools,  a  complete  answet  was  always  required.  For  instance,  if  a 
teacher  asks,  ^^  What  are  houses  made  of?"  he  does  not  accept  the  answer,  ^^  of 
wood  "  or  "•  of  stone ;''  but  he  requires  a  full,  complete,  (vollstkndig)  answer ;  as, 
"  a  house  may  be  made  of  wood."  The  answer  must  always  contain  an  intelli- 
gible proposition  without  reference  to  the  words  of  the  question  to  complete  it. 
And  here  also  the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  the  answer  shall  always  be  gram- 
matically correct,  have  the  right  terminations  of  all  articles,  adjectives  and  noons, 
and  the  right  grammatical  transpositions  according  to  the  idioms  and  structure  of 
the  language.  This  secures  from  the  beginning,  precision  in  the  expression  of 
ideas ;  and  if,  as  many  philosophers  suppose,  the  intellect  could  never  carry  for- 
ward its  processes  of  argument  or  investigation  to  any  great  extent,  without  using 
language  as  its  instrument,  then  these  children,  in  their  primary  lessons,  are  not 
only  led  to  exercise  the  intellect,  but  the  instrument  is  put  into  their  hands  by 
which  its  operations  are  fiicilitated. 

When  the  hour  had  expired,  I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  child  in  the  room 
who  knew  or  thought  that  his  play-time  had  come.  No  observing  person  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  such  a  teacher  can  arrest  and  retain  the  attention  of 
his  scholars.  It  must  have  happened  to  almost  every  one,  at  some  time  in  his 
life,  to  be  present  as  a  member  of  a  large  assembly,  when  some  speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  great  uproar  and  confusion,  has  arisen  to  address  it  U",  in  the  very 
commencement  of  his  exordium,  he  makes  what  is  called  a  happy  hit,  which  is 
answered  by  a  response  of  laughter  or  applause  from  those  who  are  near  enough 
to  hear  it,  the  attention  of  the  next  circle  will  be  aroused.  If,  then,  the  speaker 
makes  another  felicitous  sally  of  wit  or  imagination,  this  circle  too  becomes  tho 
willing  subject  of  his  power ;  until,  by  a  succession  of  flashes  whether  of  genius  or 
of  wit,  he  soons  brings  the  whole  audience  under  his  command,  and  sways  it  aa 
the  sua  and  moon  sway  the  tide.  This  is  the  result  of  talent,  of  attainment,  and 
of  the  successful  study  both  of  men  and  of  things ;  and  whoever  has  a  suffi- 
ciency of  these  requisites  will  be  able  to  command  the  attention  of  children,  just 
as  a  powerful  orator  commands  the  attention  of  men.  But  the  one  no  more  than 
the  other  is  the  unbought  gift  of  nature.  They  are  the  rewards  of  application 
and  toil  superadded  to  talent. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  single  exercise  above  described,  there  were  the 
elements  of  reading,  spelling,  writing,  grammar,  and  drawing,  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  and  not  a  little  general  information ;  and  yet  there  was  no  excessive 
variety,  nor  were  any  incongruous  subjects  forcibly  brought  together.  There  was 
nothing  to  violate  the  rule  of  "  one  thing  at  a  time." 

Compare  the  above  method  with  that  of  calling  up  a  class  of  abecedarians;  or, 
what  is  more  common,  a  single  child,  and  while  the  teacher  holds  a  book  or  a  card 
before  him,  and,  with  a  pointer  in  his  hand,  says  a,  he  echoes  a;  then  6,  and  he 
echoes  b ;  and  so  on  until  the  vertical  row  of  lifeless  and  iU-fiivored  characters  is 
completed,  and  then  of  remanding  him  to  his  seat,  to  sit  still  and  look  at  vacancy. 
If  the  child  is  bright,  the  time  which  passes  during  this  lesson  is  the  only  part  of  the 
day  when  he  does  not  think.  Not  a  single  faculty  of  the  mind  is  ooocupied 
except  that  of  imitating  sounds ;  and  even  the  number  of  these  imitations  amonnta 
only  to  twenty-six.  A  parrot  or  an  idiot  could  do  the  same  thing.  And  so  of 
the  organs  and  members  of  tho  body.  They  are  condemned  to  inactivity ;  fur 
the  child  who  stands  most  like  a  post  is  most  approved ;  nay,  he  is  rebuked 
if  he  does  not  stand  like  a  post  A  head  that  does  not  turn  to  the  right  or 
left,  an  eye  that  lies  moveless  in  its  socket,  hands  hanging  motionless  at  the  nde, 
und  feet  immovable  as  those  of  a  statue,  are  the  points  of  excellence,  while  the 
child  is  echoing  the  senseless  table  of  a,  b,  c.  As  a  general  rule,  six  months  are 
spent  before  the  twenty-six  letters  are  mastered.  Uiough  the  same  child  would 
learn  the  names  of  twenty-six  playmates  or  twenty-six  pla^ngs  in  one  or  two  days. 
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An  ehildfm  are  pleaied  with  the  ide«  of  a  howe,  ■  hat,  a  top,  a  ball,  a  bird,  an 
9ggy  a  neit,  a  6ower,  &o. ;  and  when  their  mrnds  are  led  to  see  new  relations  or 
qualities  in  these  objects,  or  when  their  former  notions  respecting  them  are 
brought  out  more  ▼ividly,  or  are  more  distinetly  de6ned,  their  delight  is  e7en 
keener  than  that  of  an  adult  would  be  in  obtaining  a  new  faot  in  soience,  or  in 
having  the  mist  of  some  old  doubt  dispelled  by  a  new  disooTeiy.  Lessons  on 
&miliar.objeot8,  given  by  a  competent  teacher,  never  fail  to  command  attention, 
and  thus  a  liabit  of  mind  is  induced  of  inestimable  value  in  regard  to  all  future 
study. 

Again,  the  method  I  have  described  necessarily  leads  to  conversation,  and  con- 
versation with  an  intelligent  teacher  secures  several  important  objects.  It  com- 
municates information.  It  brightens  ideas  before  only  dimly  apprehended.  It 
addresses  it^lf  to  the  various  ftculties  of  the  mind,  so  that  no  one  of  them  ever 
tires  or  is  cloyed.  It  teaches  the  child  to  use  language,  to  flwne  sentences,  to 
select  words  which  convey  his  whole  meaning,  to  avoid  those  which  convey  either 
more  or  less  than  he  intends  to  express ;  m  fine,  it  teaches  him  to  seek  for 
thonghto  upon  a  subiect,  and  then  to  find  appropriate  language  in  which  to 
clothe  them.  A  child  trained  in  this  way  will  never  commit  those  absurd  and 
ludicrous  mistakes  into  which  uneducated  men  of  some  sense  not  nnfrequently 
fidl,  vis.,  that  of  mismatching  their  words  and  ideas ;  of  hanging  as  it  were,  the 
garments  of  a  giant  upon  the  body  of  a  pigmy,  or  of  forcing  a  pigmys^s  cress 
upon  the  huge  limbs  of  a  giant  Appropriate  diction  should  ck>the  just  ideas,  as 
a  tasteful  and  substantial  garb  fits  a  graceful  and  vigorous  form. 

The  above  described  exercise  occupies  the  eye  and  the  hand  as  well  as  the 
mind.'  The  eye  is  employed  in  tncin^r  visible  diflkrences  between  difierent  forms, 
and  the  hand  in  copying  whatever  is  presented,  with  as  little  diffisrenoe  as  pos- 
sible. And  who  ever  saw  a  child  that  was  not  pleased  with  pictures,  and  an 
attempt  to  imitate  them  t  Thus,  the  two  grand  objecto  so  strenuously  insisted 
npon  by  writers,  in  regard  to  the  later  periods  of  education  and  the  maturer  pro- 
cesses of  thought,  are  attained,  vix.,  the  power  of  recognizing  analogies  and  di»- 
similarities. 

Having  given  an  account  of  the  reading  lesson  of  a  primary  class,  just  after 
they  had  conunenced  going  to  school,  1  will  follow  it  with  a  brief  account  of  a 
lesson  given  to  a  more  advanced  class.  The  subject  was  a  short  piece  of  poetry 
describing  a  hunter*s  life  in  Missouri.  It  was  first  read,  the  reading  being  accom- 
panied with  appropriate  criticisms  as  to  pronunciation,  tone,  &o.  It  was  then 
taken  up  verse  by  verse,  and  the  pupih  were  required  to  give  equivalent  expres- 
sions in  prose.  The  teacher  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  every  part  of  it, 
in  a  sort  of  oral  lecture,  aoooropanied  with  occasional  questions.  This  was  done 
with  the  greatest  minuteness.  Where  there  was  a  geographical  reference,  he 
entered  at  laroe  into  geography ;  where  a  reference  to  a  foreign  custom,  he  com- 
pared it  with  their  customs  at  home ;  and  thus  he  explained  every  part,  and  illus- 
trated the  illustrations  themselves,  until,  after  an  entire  hour  spent  upon  six  four 
line  verses,  he  left  them  to  write  out  the  sentiment  and  the  story  in  prose,  to  be 
produced  in  school  the  next  morning.  AH  this  was  done  without  the  slightest 
break  or  hesitation,  and  evidently  proceeded  from  a  mind  full  of  the  subject,  and 
having  a  ready  comma&id  of  all  its  resources. 

An  account  of  one  more  lesson  will  close  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
reading.  The  class  consisted  of  young  lads,  belonging  to  a  burgher  school, 
which  they  were  just  about  leaving.  They  had  been  reading  a  poem  of  Schiller ; 
a  sort  of  philosophical  allegory ;  and  when  it  was  completed,  the  teacher  called 
npon  one  of  them  to  give  a  popular  exposition  of  the  meaning  of  the  piece.  The 
lad  left  his  seat,  stepi^  to  the  teacher^s  desk,  and,  standing  in  front  of  the  school, 
occupied  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  an  extemporaneous  account  of  the 
poem,  and  what  he  supposed  to  be  ita  meaning  and  moral. 

ARITHHBTIO  ANO  MATOKMATtCS. 

Children  are  taught  to  cipher,  or,  if  need  be,  to  count,  soon  after  entering 
school.  I  will  attempt  to  describe  a  lesson  which  I  saw  given  to  a  very  young 
olflM.  Blocks  of  ooe  cube,  two  cubes,  three  cubes,  &c.,  up  to  a  block  of  ten 
cubes,  lay  upon  the  teaeher^s  desk.     The  cubes  on  each  Mock  were  distinctly 
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niariced  off,  and  differently  odored,  that  is,  if  the  fint  inch  or  oobe  was  white,  the 
next  would  bo  black.  The  teacher  stood  by  his  desk,  and  in  front  of  the  daa. 
He  set  up  a  block  of  one  cube,  and  the  clan  simuhaneously  said  one.  A  block  of 
two  cubes  was  then  placed  by  the  side  of  the  first,  and  the  claas  said  two.  This 
was  done  until  the  ten  blocks  stood  bv  the  side  of  each  other  in  a  row.  They 
were  then  counted  backward,  the  teacher  placing  his  fingw  upon  them,  as  a  sig- 
nal that  their  respective  nurobiers  were  to  be  callMl.  The  next  exercise  w^,  ^  two 
comes  after  one,  three  comes  after  two,^'  and  so  on  to  ten  |  and  then  backward, 
*^  nine  comes  before  ten,  eight  comes  before  nine,  and  so  of  the  rest.  The  tt'acher 
then  asked.  What  is  three  composed  of?  A.  Three  is  composed  of  one  and  two. 
Q.  Of  what  else  is  three  composed  ?  A.  Three  is  composed  of  three  ones.  Q. 
What  is  four  composed  off  A.  Four  is  composed  of  four  ones,  of  two  and  two, 
of  three  and  one.  Q.  W^hat  is  five  composed  of?  A.  Fitc  is  composed  of  five 
ones,  of  two  and  three,  of  two  twos  and  one,  of  four  and  one.  Q.  What  num- 
bers compose  six  ?  seven  ?  eight  ?  nine  7  To  the  latter  the  pupil  would  answer, 
'*  Three  threes  make  nine ;  two,  three,  and  Tour  make  nine ;  two,  two,  and  five 
moke  nine ;  three,  four,  and  two  make  nine ;  three,  five,  and  one  make  nine,*' 
&c.f  &c.  The  teacher  then  placed  similar  blocks  side  by  side,  while  the  children 
added  their  respective  numbers  together  *^  two  twos  make  four ;"  ^  three  twos 
make  six,"  &c.  The  blocks  were  then  turned  down  horizontally  to  show  that 
tliree  blocks  of  two  cubes  each  were  equal  to  one  of  six  cubes.  Such  questions 
were  then  asked  as,  how  many  are  six  less  than  eight  ?  five  less  than  seven  ?  &e. 
Then,  how  many  are  seven  and  eight  ?  The  answer  was  given  thus :  eight  are 
one  more  than  seven,  seven  and  seven  make  fourteen,  and  one  added  makes  fifteen ; 
therefore  eight  and  seven  make  fifteen.  Q.  IIow  many  are  six  and  eighM  A. 
Eight  are  two  more  than  six,  six  and  six  make  twelve,  and  two  added  make  fourteen. 
Or  it  might  be  thus :  six  are  two  less  than  eight,  eight  and  eight  are  sixteen,  two 
taken  from  sixteen  leave  fourteen,  therefore  eight  and  six  are  fourteen.  They 
then  counted  up  to  a  hundred  on  the  blocks.  Toward  the  close  of  the  lesson, 
such  questions  as  these  were  put,  and  readily  answered  :  Of  what  is  thirty-eight 
composed  ?  A.  Tliirty-eight  is  composed  of  thirty  and  eight  ones ;  of  seven  fives 
and  three  ones ;  or  sometimes  thus :  of  thirty-seven  and  one ;  of  thirty-six  and 
two  ones ;  of  thirty-five  and  three  ones,  &c.  Q.  Of  what  is  ninety  composed? 
A.  Ninety  is  composed  of  nine  tens,  of  fifty  and  forty,  Ac,  &o. 

Thus,  with  a  frequent  reference  to  the  blocks,  to  keep  up  attention  by  present- 
ing an  object  to  the  eye,  the  simple  numbers  were  handled  and  transposed  in  a 
great  variety  of  ways.  In  this  lesson,  it  is  obvious  that  counting,  numeration, 
addition,  substruction,  multiplication,  and  division  were  all  included,  yet  there  was 
no  abstract  rule,  or  unintelligible  form  of  words  given  out  to  bo  committed  to 
memory.  Nay,  these  little  children  took  the  first  steps  in  the  mensuntion  of 
superficies  and  solids,  by  comparing  the  length  and  contents  of  one  block  with 
those  of  others. 

When  the  pupils  were  a  little  further  advanced,  I  usually  heard  lessons  recited 
in  this  way  :  Suppose  4321  are  to  be  multiplied  by  25.  The  pupil  says,  five  times 
one  are  five  ones,  and  he  sets  down  5  in  the  unites  place ;  five  times  two  tens,  or 
twenty  ones,  are  a  hundred,  and  sets  down  a  cipher  in  the  ten's  place ;  five  times 
three  hundred  are  one  thousand  and  five  hundred,  and  one  hundred  to  be  carried 
make  one  thousand  six  hundred,  and  sets  down  a  6  in  the  hundred^s  place ;  five 
times  four  thousand  are  twenty  thousand,  and  one  thousand  to  be  carried  make 
twenty-one  thousand.  The  next  figure  in  the  multiplier  is  then  taken,  twenty 
times  one  are  twenty,  and  a  2  is  set  down  in  the  ten's  place ;  twenty  times  two 
tens  are  four  hundred,  and  a  4  is  set  down  in  the  hundred^s  place ;  twenty  times 
three  hundred  are  six  thousand,  and  a  6  is  set  down  in  the  thousand's  place ; 
twenty  times  four  thousand  are  eighty  thousand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  in  the  ten 
thousand's  place.  Then  come  the  additions  to  get  the  prodnct  Five  ones  are 
five,  two  tens  are  twenty,  and  those  figures  are  respectively  set  down ;  four 
hundred  and  six  hundred  make  a  thousand,  and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  hun- 
dred's place ;  one  thousand  to  bo  carried  to  six  thousand  makes  seven  thousand, 
and  one  thousand  more  makes  eight  thousand,  and  an  8  is  set  down  in  the  thou- 
sand's place ;  eighty  thousand  and  twenty  thousand  make  one  hundred  thousand, 
and  a  cipher  is  set  down  in  the  ten  thousand's  place,  and  a  1  in  the  hundred 
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thoiuMUid*!  plaoe.  It  ia  easy  to  see  that  where  the  muhiplier  and  multiplicand  ai« 
large,  thii  prooeas  aoon  poiTin  beyond  mere  ohild'a  play. 

So  in  division.  If  32756  are  to  be  divided  by  75,  the  pupil  says,  how  many 
hundred  times  are  seventy-five,  or  seventy-five  ones,  contained  in  thirty-two 
thousand  and  seven  hondred,  or  in  thirty-two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  ones  T 
four  hundred  times,  and  he  sets  down  a  4  in  the  hundred's  place  in  the  quotient ; 
then  the  divisor  seventy-five  is  multiplied  (as  before)  by  the  four  hundred,  and 
the  product  is  set  down  under  the  first  three  figures  of  the  dividend,  and  there 
are  two  thousand  and  seven  hundred  remaining.  This  remainder  is  set  down  in 
the  next  line,  because  seventy-five  is  not  contained  in  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
any  number  of  hundred  times.    And  so  of  the  residue  of  the  process. 

When  there  is  danger  that  an  advanced  class  will  forget  the  value  of  the  de- 
nominations they  are  handling,  they  are  required  to  express  the  value  of  each 
figure  in  ftiU,'  throughout  the  whole  process,  m  the  manner  above  described. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  impression  which  a  redtalkni  by  a  higher  class  of  girls 
produced  upon  my  mind.  It  lasted  an  hour.  Neither  teacher  nor  pupil  had  book 
or  slate.  (Questions  and  answers  were  extemporaneous.  They  consisted  of  prob- 
lems in  Vulgar  fractions,  simple  and  compound ;  in  the  Rule  of  Three,  Phictice, 
Interest,  Discount,  Ae.,  Ac  A  few  of  the  first  were  simple,  but  they  soon 
increase  in  complication  and  difficulty,  and  in  the  amount  of  the  sums  managed, 
until  I  could  hardly  credit  the  report  of  my  own  senses,  so  difficult  were  the  ques- 
tions, and  so  prompt  and  accurate  the  repUes. 

A  great  many  of  the  exercises  in  arithmetic  consisted  in  reducing  the  coins  of 
one  State  to  those  of  another.  In  Germany,  there  are  almost  as  many  diflbrent 
currencies  as  there  are  States ;  and  the  expression  of  the  value  of  one  coin  in 
other  denominations,  is  a  very  common  exercise. 

It  struck  me  that  the  main  diffiarences  between  thdr  mode  of  teaching  arith- 
metic and  ours,  consists  m  their  beginning  earlier,  continuing  the  practice  in  the 
elements  much  longer,  requiring  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  all  questions,  and  in 
nut  separating  the  processes,  or  rules,  so  much  as  we  do  from  each  other.  The 
pupik  proceed  less  by  rule,  mam  by  an  understanding  of  the  subject  It  often 
happens  to  our  children  that  while  engaged  in  one  rule,  they  forget  a  preceding. 
Hence,  many  of  our  best  teachers  have  frequent  reviews.  But  there,  as  I  statra 
above,  the  youngest  classes  of  children  were  taught  addition,  substraction,  multi- 
plicutioD,  and  division,  promiscuously,  in  the  same  leeeon.  And  so  it  was  in  the 
later  stages.  The  mind  was  constantly  carried  along,  and  the  practice  enlarged 
in  more  than  one  direction.  It  is  a  di&renoe  which  results  from  teaching,  in  the 
one  case,  from  a  book  ;  and  in  the  other  from  the  head.  In  the  latter  case  the 
teacher  sees  what  each  pupil  most  needs,  and,  if  he  finds  any  one  halting  or  foil- 
ing on  a  particular  class  of  questions,  plies  him  with  questions  of  that  Und  until 
his  deficiencies  are  supplied. 

In  algebra,  trieonometry,  surveying,  geometry,  &o.,  I  invariably  saw  the  teacher 
standing  before  ue  blackboard,  drawing  the  diagrams  and  explaining  all  the  rela- 
tions between  their  several  parts,  while  the  pupils,  in  their  seats,  having  a  pen 
and  a  small  roauusoript  book,  copied  the  figures,  and  took  down  brief  heads  of  the 
solution  ;  and  at  the  next  recitation  they  were  required  to  go  to  the  blackboard, 
draw  the  figures  and  solve  the  problems  themselves.  How  difierent  tliis  mode  of 
hearing  a  lesson  from  that  of  holding  the  text-book  in  the  left  hand,  while  the 
fore-fiuger  of  the  right  carefully  follows  the  printed  demonstration,  under  penalty, 
should  the  place  be  lost,  of  being  obliged  to  recommence  the  solution. 

GRASIMAa   ANO   COMPOSITION. 

Great  attention  ia  paid  to  Grammar,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called  in  the  "  Plan  of 
Studies,''  the  German  language.  But  I  heard  very  little  of  the  ding-dong  and 
recitative  of  gender,  number  and  case,  of  government  and  agreement,  whidli 
make  up  so  great  a  portion  of  the  grammatical  exercises  in  our  schools ;  and 
which  the  pupils  are  often  required  to  repeat  until  they  really  lose  all  sense  of  the 
original  meaning  of  the  terms  they  use.  Of  what  service  is  it  for  children  to  re- 
iterate and  reassert,  fifty  times  in  a  nngle  recitation,  the  gender  and  number  of 
nouns,  about  which  they  never  made  a  mistake  even  before  a  grammar  book  was 
put  into  their  hands?    If  the  object  of  grammar  is  to  teach  children  to  speak  and 
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write  fheir  native  language  wHh  propriety,  then  they  ahoold  be  praetiMd  vpda 
expreasing  their  own  ideas  with  eleganoe,  distinetncaa,  and  force.  For  this  pur- 
pose,  their  oomoum  every  day  phraaeolpgy  is  first  to  be  attended  to.  Aa  their 
Bpeeoh  becomes  more  oopious,  they  should  be  led  to  reoognize  those  alight  shades 
of  distinction  which  exist  between  words  almost  synonsrmons ;  lo  desoriminate 
between  the  literal  and  the  figurative ;  and  to  frame  sentences  in  which  the  main 
idea  shall  be  brought  ont  conspicooosly  and  prominently,  while  all  subordinate 
onesj  mere  matters  of  circumstance  or  qualification,  shall  occupy  humbler  or  more 
retired  positions.  The  sentences  of  some  public  speakers  are  so  arranged,  that 
what  is  collateral  or  incidental  stands  out  boldly  in  the  foreground,  while  Uie  prin- 
cipal thought  is  almost  lost  in  the  shade ;  an  arrangement  as  preposterous  as  if,  in 
the  senate  chamber,  the  forum  or  the  parade-ground,  the  proodent,  the  judge  or 
the  commanding  officer,  were  thrust  into  the  rear,  while  a  namdess  throng  of 
non-officials  and  incognitos  should  occupy  the  places  of  dignity  and  authority. 
Grammar  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  out  into  rhetoric  as  it  regards 
the  form  of  the  expression,  and  into  logic  as  it  regards  the  sequence  and  coherency 
of  the  thoughts.  If  this  is  so,  then  no  penon  is  competent  to  teach  grammar 
who  is  not  fomiliar  at  least  with  all  the  leading  principles  of  rhetoric  and  logic. 

The  Prussian  teachers,  by  their  constant  habit  of  conversing  with  the  pupils ; 
by  requiring  a  complete  answer  to  be  given  to  every  question ;  by  never  allowing 
a  mistake  in  termination,  or  in  the  collocation  of  words  or  clauses,  to  pass  uncor- 
rected, nor  the  sentence  as  corrected  to  pass  unrepeated ;  by  requiring  the  poetry 
of  the  reading  lesson  to  be  changed  into  oral  or  written  prose,  and  the  prose  to  be 
paraphrased,  or  expressed  m  diffi»rent  words ;  and  by  exacting  a  general  account 
or  summary  of  the  reading  lessons,  are,  as  we  may  almost  literally  say,  constantly 
teaching  grammar ;  or,  as  they  more  comprehensively  call  it,  the  German  lan- 
guage. It  is  easy  to  see  that  Compositmn  is  included  under  this  head,  the  writing 
of  regular  ^'  essays"  or  ^  themes"  being  only  a  htter  exercise. 

WRITINO   AND   DRAWING. 

Such  excellent  handwriting  as  I  saw  in  the  Prussian  schools,  I  never  saw 
before.  I  can  hardly  express  myself  too  strongly  on  this  point  In  Gh-eat  Britian, 
France,  or  in  our  own  country,  I  have  never  seen  any  schools  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared with  thein  in  this  respect  I  have  before  said  that  I  found  all  children  pro- 
vided with  a  slate  and  pensil.  They  write  or  print  letters,  and  begin  with  the 
dements  of  drawing,  either  immediately,  or  very  soon  alter  they  enter  school. 
This  furnishes  the  grreater  part  of  the  explanation  of  their  excellent  handwriting. 
A  part  of  it,  I  think,  should  be  referred  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  (xemian  script, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  easier  than  our  own.  But  after  all  due  allowance  is 
made  for  this  advantage,  a  high  degree  of  superiority  over  the  schools  of  other 
countries  remain  to  be  accounted  for.  This  superiority  can  not  be  attributed  in 
any  degree  to  a  better  manner  of  holding  the  pen,  for  I  never  saw  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  cases  in  any  schools  where  the  pen  was  so  awkwardly  held.  This 
excellence  must  be  referred  in  a  great  degree  to  the  universal  practice  of  learning 
to  draw,  contemporaneously  with  learning  to  write.  I  believe  a  child  will  learn 
both  to  draw  and  to  write  sooner  and  with  more  ease,  than  he  will  learn  writing 
alone ;  and  for  this  reason :  the  figures  or  objects  contemplated  and  copied  in 
learning  to  draw,  are  larger,  more  marked,  more  distinctive  one  from  another, 
and  more  sharply  defined  with  projection,  angle  or  curve,  than  the  letten  copied 
in  writing.  In  drawing  there  is  more  variety,  in  writing  more  sameness.  Now 
the  objects  contemplated  in  drawing,  from  their  nature,  attract  attention  more 
readily,  impress  the  mind  more  deeply,  and  of  course  will  be  more  accurately 
copied  than  those  in  writing.  And  when  the  eye  has  been  trained  to  observe,  to 
distinguish,  and  to  imitate,  in  the  fint  exercise,  it  applies  its  habits  with  great 
advantage  to  the  second. 

Another  reason  is,  that  the  child  is  taught  to  draw  things  with  which  he  is 
fomiliar,  which  have  some  significance  and  give  him  pleasing  ideas.  But  a  child 
who  is  made  to  fill  page  after  page  with  rows  of  straight  marks,  that  look  so  blank 
and  cheerless  though  done  ever  so  well,  has  and  can  have  no  pleasing  associations 
with  his  work.  The  practice  of  beginning  with  rasking  inexpressive  mariis,  or 
with  writting  unintelligible  words,  bean  some  resemblimee,  in  its  lifelc— aeaa,  to 
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that  of  learning  the  alphabet  Each  ezhaleAorpor  and  stapidity  to  deaden  tha 
vivaoity  of  the  worker. 

Again,  I  have  found  it  an  almoet  universal  opinion  with  teachers  of  the  art  of 
writing,  that  children  should  commence  with  large  hand  rather  than  with  fine. 
The  reason  for  thia  I  suppose  to  be,  that  where  the  letters  themselves  are  larger, 
.  their  diSerenoes  and  peculiarities  are  proportionally  large:  hence  they  can  be 
more  eanly  discriminated,  and  discrimination  must  necessari^  precede  exact  copy- 
ing. So  to  speak,  the  child  becomes  acquiunted  with  the  physiognomy  of  the  large 
letters  more  easily  than  with  that  of  the  small.  Besides,  the  formation  of  the  larger 
givee  more  freedom  of  motion  to  the  hand.  Now,  in  these  respects,  there  ia 
more  difference  between  the  objecta  used  in  drawing  and  the  letters  df  a  large 
hand,  than  between  the  latter  and  fine  hand  ;  and  therefore  the  argument  in  &vor 
of  a  large  hand,  applies  with  still  more  force  in  favor  of  drawing. 

In  the  course  of  my  toor,  I  passed  from  conntries  where  almoet  every  pupil  in 
every  school  could  draw  with  ease,  and  most  of  them  with  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  beauty  and  expression,  to  those  where  less  and  l^as  attention  was  paid 
to  the  subject;  and.  at  last,  to  schoda  where  drawing  was  not  practiced  at  all; 
and,  after  many  trials,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that,  with  no  other  ffuide  tham  a 
mere  inspection  of  the  copy  books  of  the  pupils,  I  could  tell  whether  drawing 
were  taught  in  the  school  or  not ;  so  uniformly  superior  was  the  handwriting  in 
those  schools  where  drawing  was  taught  in  connection  with  it.  On  seeing  this,  I 
was  reminded  of  that  saying  of  Pestaknzi,  somewhat  too  strong,  that  "  without 
drawing  there  can  be  no  writing. '' 

But  suppose  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  learning  to  draw  retarded  the  acquisi- 
tion of  good  penmanship,  how  richly  would  the  learner  be  compensated  for  the 
sacrifice.  Drawing,  of  itself,  is  an  expressive  and  beautiful  language.  A  few 
strokes  of  the  pen  or  pencil  will  often  represent  to  the  eye  what  no  amount  of 
words,  however  well  chosen,  can  communicate.  For  the  master  architect,  for  the 
engraver,  the  engineer,  the  pattern  designer,  the  draughtsman,  moulder,  machine 
builder,  or  head  mechanic  of  any  kind,  all  acknowledge  that  this  art  is  essential 
and  indispensable.  But  there  is  no  department  of  business  or  condition  in  life, 
where  the  accomplishment  would  not  be  of  utility.  Every  man  should  be  able  to 
plot  a  field,  to  sketch  a  road  or  a  river,  to  drew  the  outlines  of  a  simple  machine, 
a  piece  of  household  furniture,  or  a  fanning  utensil,  and  to  delineate  the  internal 
arrangement  or  construction  of  a  house. 

But  to  be  able  to  represent  by  lines  and  shadows  what  no  words  can  depict,  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  benefit  of  learning  to  draw.  The  study  of  this  art  develops  the 
talent  of  observing,  even  more  than  that  of  delineating.  Although  a  man  may 
has  but  comparatively  few  occaaona  to  picture  forth  what  he  has  observed,  yet 
the  power  of  observation  should  be  cultivated  by  every  rational  being.  The  skilUid 
delineator  is  not  only  able  to  describe  tu  better  what  he  has  seen,  but  he  sees 
twice  as  many  things  in  the  world  as  he  would  otherwise  do.  To  one  whose  eyea 
have  never  been  accustomed  to  mark  the  form,  color  or  peculiarities  of  objects,  all 
external  nature  is  enveloped  in  a  haze,  which  no  sunshine,  however  bright,  will 
ever  dissipate.  The  light  which  dispels  this  obscurity  must  come  fh>m  within. 
Teaching  a  child  to  draw,  then,  is  the  development  in  him  of  a  new  talent  the 
conferring  upon  him,  as  it  were,  of  a  new  sense  by  means  of  which  he  is  not  only 
better  enabled  to  attend  to  the  common  duties  of  life,  and  to  be  more  serviceable 
to  his  feUow-men,  but  he  is  more  likely  to  appreciate  the  beauties  and  magnificence 
of  nature,  which  every  where  reflect  the  glories  of  the  Creator  into  his  soul. 
When  accompanied  by  appropriate  instruction  of  a  moral  and  religious  character, 
this  aoeomplishraent  becomes  a  quickener  to  devotion. 

With  the  inventive  genius  of  our  people,  the  art  of  drawing  would  be  eminently 
useful.  They  would  turn  it  to  better  account  than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 
We  now  perform  Cw  the  greater  part  of  our  labor  by  machinery.  With  the  high 
wages  prevalent  amongst  us,  if  such  were  not  the  case,  our  whole  oommnnitj 
would  be  impoverished.  Whatever  will  advance  the  mechanic  and  manufacturing 
arts,  therefore,  is  especially  important  here  •,  and  whatever  ia  important  for  men  to 
know,  as  men,  should  be  learned  by  children  in  the  schools. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  importance  of  this  art,  aa  It  regards  the  ooiii> 
munity  at  huge,  its  value  to  a  school-teacher  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
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If  the  first  exercises  in  reading  were  taught  as  they  should  he;  if  the 
squares  of  the  multiplication  table  were  first  to  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard, 
and  then  to  be  filled  up  by  the  pupils,  as  they  should  see  on  what  reason  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  the  numbers  is  founded ;  if  geography  were  taught  from  the 
beginning,  as  it  should  be,  by  constant  delineations  upon  the  blackboard ;  then 
every  teacher,  even  of  the  humblest  school,  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  art  of ' 
linear  drawing,  and  be  able  to  form  all  the  necessary  figures  and  diagrams  not  only 
with  corrocmesB  but  with  rapidity.  But  in  teaching  navigation,  surveying,  trigo- 
nometry, geometry,  &c. ;  in  describing  the  mechanical  powers,  in  optics,  in  as- 
tronomy, in  the  various  branches  of  naUiral  philosophy,  and  especially  in  physiol- 
ogy, the  teacher  who  has  a  command  of  this  art,  will  teach  incomparably  better, 
and  incomparably  fiister  than  if  he  were  ignorant  of  it.  I  never  saw  a  teacher  in 
a  German  school  make  use  of  a  ruler  or  any  other  mechanical  aid,  in  drawing  the 
most  nice  or  complicated  figures.  I  recollect  no  instance  in  which  he  was  obliged 
to  efi&ce  a  part  of  a  line  b^use  it  was  too  long,  or  to  extend  it  because  it  was  too 
short.  If  squares  or  triangles  were  to  be  formed,  tliey  came  out  squares  or  tri- 
angles without  any  overlapping  or  deficiency.  Here  was  not  only  much  time 
gained,  or  saved,  but  the  pupils  had  constantly  before  their  eyes  these  examples  of 
celerity  and  perfectness,  as  models  for. imitation.  No  one  can  doubt  how  much 
more  correctly,  as  well  as  more  rapidly,  a  child's  mind  will  grow  in  view  of  such 
models  of  ease  and  accuracy,  than  if  only  alow,  awkward,  and  clumsy  movements 
are  the  patterns  constantly  held  before  it 

I  saw  handwriting  taught  in  various  ways.  The  most  common  mode  for 
young  children  was  that  of  writing  on  the  blackboard  for  their  imitation.  In 
such  cases,  the  copy  was  always  beautifully  written,  and  the  lesson  preceded  by 
instructions  and  followed  by  corrections. 

Another  method  which  has  had  some  currency  in  Germany,  is  this :  If  the 
mark  to  be  copied  is  a  simple  straight  line,  thus,  /  /,  the  teacher  says  one,  one^  as 
words  of  command;  and  at  each  enunciation  of  the  word,  the  pupils  make  a 
mark  simultaneously.  The  teacher  accelerates  or  retards  his  utterance  according 
to  the  degree  of  facility  the  class  has  acquired.  If  the  figure  to  be  copied  consists 
of  an  upward  and  downward  stroke,  thus,  /  J,  the  teaser  says,  one,  two  ;  one^ 
ttooy  (one  for  the  upward,  the  other  for  the  downward  motion  of  the  hand ;)  at 
first  slowly,  afterwards  more  rapidly.  When  the  figure  consists  of  three  strokes, 
thus  t,  he  pronounces  one,  Itoo,  f Aree,  as  before.  Letters  are,  formed  in  the 
same  way. 

A  supposed  advantage  of  this  method  consists  in  its  retarding  the  motion^  of 
those  who  would  otherwise  write  too  fast,  and  hastening  those  who  would  write  too 
slow.  Biit  for  these  purposes,  the  teacher  must  see  tlut  all  keep  time,  otherwise 
the  advantage  is  lost  And,  on  the  whole,  there  is  so  much  difference  between 
the  natural  quickness  of  perception  and  of  motion  in  different  pupils,  that  there 
can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  universal  standard.  Some  scholars,  whose  thoughts 
and  muscles  are  d  electric  speed,  would  be  embarrassed  by  being  obliged  to 
write  slowly ;  and  others  could  not  keep  step,  though  the  music  played  only  com- 
mon time.  Ketther  in  their  physical  nor  in  their  spiritual  natures,  does  the  speed' 
of  children  seem  to  have  been  graduated  by  any  one  clock. 

In  the  schools  I  saw,  orthography,  punctuation,  and  the  nae  of  capitals,  were 
early  connected  with  the  exercise  of  wriUng. 

OBOOHAFBT. 

The  practice  seemed  to  be  uniform,  however,  of  beginning  with  objects  per- 
fectly fiimiliar  to  the  child  ;  tlie  school-house  with  the  grounds  around  it,  the  home 
with  its  yards  or  gardens,  and  the  street  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
First  of  lUl,  the  chUdren  were  initiated  into  the  idea  of  space,  without  which  we 
can  know  no  more  of  geography  than  we  can  of  history  without  ideas  of  time. 
Mr.  Carl  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  probfdi)ly  the  greatest  geographer  now  living,  expressed 
a  decided  opinion  to  me,  that  this  was  the  true  mode  of  beginning. 

Children,  too,  commence  this  study  very  early ;  soon  ailer  entering  school ;  but 
BO  notions  are  given  them  which  they  are  not  perfectly  able  to  comprehend,  repro- 
duce, and  express. 

I  found  geography  tanght  almost  wholly  firom  large  maps  suspended  against  the 
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walb,  and  by  delineatioiw  on  the  blackboard.  And  here,  the  ekil]  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  drawing  did  admirable  service.  Tlie  teacher  traced  the  outlines  of  a 
coantiy  on  the  suspended  map,  or  drew  one  upon  the  blackboard,  accompanying 
the  exhibition  by  an  oral  lecture ;  and,  at  the  next  recitation,  the  pupils  were 
expected  to  repeat  what  they  had  seen  and  heard.  And,  in  regard  to  the  natural 
divisions  of  the  earth,  or  the  political  boundaries  of  countries,  a  pupil  was  not 
considered  as  having  giving  any  proof  that  he  had  a  correct  image  in  his  mind, 
until  he  could  go  to  Uie  blackboitfd,  and  reproduce  it  from  the  ends  of  hia  fingei;s. 
I  witnessed  no  lesson  unaccompanied  by  these  tests. 

I  will  describe,  as  exactly  as  I  am  able,  a  lesson  which  I  heard  given  to  a  class 
a  little  advanced  beyond  the  elements ;  remarking  that,  though  I  heard  many  les- 
sons giving  on  the  same  pkm,  none  <k  them  were  signalized  by  the  rapidity  and 
effect  of  the  one  I  am  about  to  describe. 

The  teacher  stood  by  the  bhickboard,  with  the  chalk  in  his  hand.  After  cast- 
ing his  eye  over  the  class  to  see  that  all  were  ready,  he  struck  at  the  middle  of  the 
bcmrd.  With  a  rapidity  of  hand  which  my  eye  could  hardly  follow,  he  made  a 
series  of  those  short,  divergent  lines,  or  shadings,  employed  by  map-engravers  to 
represent  a  chain  of  mountains.  He  had  scarcely  turned  an  angle,  or  shot  off  a 
spur,  when  the  scholars  began  to  cry  out,  Carpathian  mountains,  Hungary ; 
Black  Forest  mountains,  Wurtembei^;  Giant's  mountains,  (Riesen-Gr^birge,] 
Sik'sia;  Metallic  mountains,  (£rz-Gebirge,)  Fme  mountains,  (Fichtel-Gebirge.) 
Central  mountains,  (Mittel-Gebirge,)  Bohemia,  &o.,  &c. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute,  the  ridge  of  that  grand  central  elevation  which  sep- 
arates the  waters  that  flow  north-west  into  the  Grerman  ocean,  from  those  that 
flow  north  into  the  Baltic,  and  south-east  into  the  Black  Sea,  was  presented  to 
view ;  executed  almost  as  beautifully  as  an  engraving.  A  doien  crinkling  strokes, 
made  in  tlie  twinkling  of  an  eye,  represented  the  head-waters  of  the  great  rivers 
which  flow  in  dififerent  directions  from  that  mountainous  range ;  while  the  children, 
almost  as  eager  and  excited  as  though  they  had  actually  seen  the  torrento  dashing 
down  the  mountain  sides,  cried  out,  Danube,  Elbe,  Vistula,  Oder,  &o.  The  next 
moment  I  heard  a  succesdon  of  small  strokes  or  tape,  so  rapid  as  to  be  almost 
indistinguishable,  and  hardly  had  my  eye  time  to  discern  a  large  number  of  dots 
made  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  when  the  shout  of  Uutu,  Vienna,  Prague, 
Dresden,  Berlin,  &c.,  struck  my  ear.  At  this  point  in  the  exercise,  the  spot 
which  had  been  occupied  on  tne  bhickboard  was  nearly  a  circle,  of  which  the 
starting  point,  or  place  where  the  teacher  first  began,  was  the  center ;  but  now  a 
few  additional  strokes  around  the  circumference  of  the  incipient  continent, 
extended  the  mountain  ranges  outwards  toward  the  plains;  the  children  respond- 
ing the  names  of  the  countries  in  which  they  respectively  kiy.  With  a  few  more 
flourishes  the  rivers  flowed  onwards  toward  their  several  terminations,  and  by 
another  succession  of  dots,  new  cities  sprang  up  along  their  banks.  By  this  time 
the  children  had  become  as  much  excited  as  though  they  had  been  present  at  a 
woHd-making.  They  rose  in  their  seats,  they  fluug  out  both  hands,  their  eyes 
kindled,  and  their  voices  became  almost  vociferous  as  they  cried  out  the  names  of 
the  different  places,  which,  under  the  magic  of  the  teacher's  crayon,  rose  into 
view.  Within  ten  minutes  from  the  commencement  of  the  lesson,  tliere  stood 
upon  the  blackboard  a  beautiful  map  of  Germany,  with  its  mountains,  principal 
rivers  and  cities,  the  coast  of  the  German  ocean,  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black 
seas :  and  all  so  accurately  proportioned,  that  I  think  only  slight  errors  would 
have  been  found  had  it  been  subjected  to  the  test  of  a  scale  of  miles.  A  part  of 
this  time  was  taken  up  in  correcting  a  few  mistakes  of  the  pupils ;  for  the 
teacher's  mind  seemed  to  be  in  his  ear  as  well  as  in  his  hand,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  astonishing  celerity  of  his  movements,  he  detected  erroneous  answers  and 
turned  round  to  correct  them.  The  rest  of  the  recitation  consisted  in  questions 
and  answers  respecting  productions,  climate,  soil,  animals,  &c.,  &c. 

Many  of  the  cosmogonists  suppose  that  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
when  its  whole  surfooe  was  as  yet  fluid,  the  solid  wntinents  rose  gradually  from 
beneath  the  sea :  first  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Andes,  for  instance,  emerged  from 
the  deep,  and  as  they  reached  a  higher  and  a  higher  point  of  elevation,  the  rivers 
began  to  flow  down  their  sides,  until  at  Uist — ^the  lofty  mountains  having  attained 
their  height^  the  mighty  rivers  their  extent  and  volume,  and  the  continent  its 
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amplitiMle— eoltivatioii  began,  and  cities  and  towns  wsre  built  Hie  ksson  I  hcfit 
described  was  a  beautifal  iUastration  of  that  idea,  with  one  advantage  over  the 
original  eoene  itself,  that  the  spectator  had  no  need  of  waiting  through  all  th« 
geological  epochs  to  see  the  work  completed. 

Compare  the  effect  of  sach  a  lesson  as  this,  both  as  to  the  amonnt  of  the  knowl- 
edge communicated,  and  the  vividness  and  of  coarse  the  permanence  of  the  ideas 
obtained,  with  a  lesson  where  the  schdars  look  out  a  few  names  of  places  on  a 
lifeless  atlas,  but  never  send  their  imaginations  abroad  over  the  earth ;  and  where 
the  teacher  sits  listlessly  down  before  them  to  interrogate  them  from  a  book,  in 
which  all  the  questJons  are  printed  at  full  length,  to  supersede  on  his  part  all 
necessity  of  knowledge. 

EZKRCISeS  IN  THINKING.     KNOWLEOOB  OP  NATURK.     KNOWLKDGK   OW  TSK  WOKLD. 
KNOWLEDGE  OT  SOCIBTT. 

In  the  "  Study-Plans*'  of  all  the  schools  in  the  north  of  Proasia,  I  found  most, 
and  in  some  of  them  all  of  the  above  sul]jeeti  of  lessons.  To  each  was  assigned 
its  separate  hour  and  place  in  the  routine  of  exercises.  For  brevity's  sake, 
however,  and  lieoause  the  topics  naturally  run  into  each  other,  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe  them  together. 

These  lessons  consisted  of  &miliar  conversations  between  teacher  and  pupils,  on 
flubjects  adapted  to  the  age,  capacities,  and  pro6ciency  of  the  latter.  With  the 
youngest  classes,  things  immediately  around  them ;  the  school-room  and  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  had  been  built ;  its  different  parts,  as  foundation,  floor,  walls, 
ceiling,  roof,  windows,  doors,  fireptnce ;  its  flxmiture  and  apparatus ;  its  books, 
slates,  paper ;  the  clothes  of  the  pupils,  and  the  materials  from  which  they  were 
made ;  their  food  and  play-things ;  the  duties  of  children  to  animals,  to  each 
other,  to  their  parents,  neighbors,  to  the  old,  to  their  Maker ;  these  are  specimens 
of  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  embraced  under  one  or  another  of  the  above  heads. 
As  the  children  advanced  in  age  and  attainments,  and  had  acquired  full  and  defi- 
nite notions  of  the  visible  and  tangible  existences  around  them,  and  also  of  time 
and  space,  so  that  they  could  understand  descriptions  of  the  unseen  and  the 
remote,  the  scope  of  these  lessons  was  enlarged,  so  as  to  take  in  the  diflferent 
kingdoms  of  nature,  the  arts,  trades  and  occupations  of  men,  and  the  more  com- 
plicated af&irs  of  society. 

When  visiting  the  schools  in  Leipsic,  I  remarked  to  the  superintendent,  thai 
most  accomplished  educationist.  Dr.  Vogel,  that  I  did  not  see  on  the  "  Study- 
Plan"  of  his  schools,  the  title,  "  Exercises  in  Thinking."  His  reply  was,  "  No ; 
for  I  consider  it  a  sin  in  any  teacher  not  to  lead  his  pupQ  to  think,  in  regard  to 
all  the  subjects  he  teaches.''  He  did  not  call  it  an  omission  or  even  a  disqualifica- 
tion in  a  teacher,  if  he  did  not  awaken  thought  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  but  he 
peremptorily  denounced  it  as  a  '^  nnV  Alas  \  thought  I,  what  expiation  will 
be  sufficient  for  many  of  us  who  have  had  charge  of  the  young ! 

It  is  obvious  fh>m  the  account  I  have  given  of  these  primary  lessons,  that  there 
is  no  restriction  as  to  the  choice  of  subjects,  and  no  limits  to  the  extent  of  informa- 
tion that  may  be  engrafted  upon  them.  What  more  natural  than  that  a  kind 
teacher  should  attempt  to  gain  the  attention  and  win  the  good  will  of  a  brisk, 
eager-minded  boy  just  entering  his  school,  by  speaking  to  him  about  the  domestic 
animals  which  he  plays  with,  or  tends  at  home  ;  the  dog,  the  cat,  the  sheep,  the 
horse,  the  cow  ?  Tet,  without  any  interruption  or  overleaping  of  natural  bounda- 
ries, this  simple  lesson  may  be  expanded  into  a  knowledge  of  all  quadrupeds,  their 
characteristics  and  habits  of  life,  the  uses  of  their  flesh,  skins,  fur,  bones,  horns, 
or  ivory,  the  parts  of  the  world  where  they  live,  &c.,  &c.  So  if  a  teacher  begins 
to  converse  with  a  boy  about  domestic  fowls,  there  is  no  limit,  save  in  his  own 
knowledge,  until  he  has  exausted  the  whole  subject  of  ornithology  ;  the  varieties 
of  birds,  their  plumage,  their  uses,  their  migratory  habits,  &c.,  &c.  What  more 
natural  than  that  a  benevolent  teacher  should  ask  a  blushing  little  girl  about  the 
flowers  in  her  vases,  or  garden  at  home  7  and  yet,  this  having  been  done,  the 
door  is  opened  that  leads  to  all  botanical  knowledge,  to  the  flowers  of  all  the 
seasons,  and  all  the  zones,  to  the  trees  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  or  the 
primeval  forests  that  darken  the  face  of  continents.  Few  children  go  to  school 
who  have  not  seen  a  fish  ;  at  least,  a  minnow  in  a  pool.    Begin  with  tlus,  and 
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astare  oppoMs  no  barrier  antil  the  wonders  of  the  deep  are  exhausted.  Let  the 
■cbool-houBe,  as  I  have  said,  be  the  first  lesson,  and  to  a  mind  replenished  with 
knowledge,  not  only  all  the  different  kinds  of  edifices — tlie  dwelling-house,  the 
ohorch,  Sie  court-house,  the  palace,  the  temple — are  at  once  associated  ;  but  all 
the  different  orders  of  architecture,  Corinthian,  Ionic,  Doric,  Egyptian,  Gothic, 
Scc.<f  rise  to  the  view.  How  many  diifferent  materials  have  been  brought  togetlier 
for  the  oonstrnction  of  the  school-house ;  stone,  wood,  nails,  glass,  bricks,  mortar, 
paints,  materials  used  in  glazing,  d:c.,  &o.  Each  one  of  these  belongs  to  a  dif- 
ferent department  of  nature ;  and  when  an  accomplished  teacher  has  once  set 
foot  in  any  one  of  these  provinces,  he  sees  a  thousand  interesting  objects  around 
him,  as  it  were  soliciting  his  attention.  Then  each  one  of  these  materials  has  its 
artificer ;  and  thus  all  the  mechanical  trades  may  be  brought  under  consideration  ; 
the  house  builder's,  the  mason's,  the  plumber's,  the  glazier's,  the  locksmith's  &o. 
A  single  article  may  be  viewed  under  different  aspects ;  as,  in  speaking  of  a  luck, 
one  may  consider  the  nature  and  properties  of  iron  ;  its  oohesiveness,  malleability, 
&o.,  its  utility,  or  the  variety  of  utensils  into  which  it  may  be  wrought ;  or  the 
conversation  may  be  turned  to  the  particular  object  and  uses  of  the  lock,  and 
upon  these  a  lesson  on  the  rights  of  property,  the  duty  of  honesty,  the  guilt  of 
theft  and  robbery,  &c.,  be  engrafted.  So  in  speaking  of  the  beauties  and  riches 
and  wonders  of  nature — of  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  the  glory  of  spring,  the 
exuberance  of  autumn,  the  grandeur  of  the  mountain,  the  magnificence  of  the 
firmament — the  child's  mind  may  be  turned  to  a  contemplation  of  the  power  and 
goodness  of  God.  I  found  these  religious  aspects  of  nature  to  be  most  frequently 
adverted  to ;  and  was  daily  delighted  with  the  reverent  and  loving  manner  in 
which  the  name  of  the  Deity  was  always  spoken,  "Der  liebe  Ootty^^  the  dear  God, 
was  the  universal  form  of  expression ;  and  the  name  of  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth  was  hardly  ever  spoken,  without  this  epithet  of  endearment. 

It  is  easy  also  to  see  that  a  description  of  Uie  grounds  about  the  school-house  or 
the  paternal  mansion,  and  of  the  road  leading  from  one  of  these  places  to  the 
other,  b  the  true  starting  point  of  all  geographical  knowledge ;  and,  this  once 
b^un,  there  is  no  terminus,  until  all  modern  and  andent  geography,  and  all  travels 
and  explorations  by  sea  and  land,  are  exhausted.  So  the  lx>y'8  nest  of  marbles 
may  be  the  nucleus  of  all  mineralogy  ;  his  top,  his  kite,  his  litUe  wind-wheel  or 
water-wheel,  the  salient  point  of  all  mechanics  and  technology  ;  and  the  stories  he 
has  heard  about  the  last  king  or  the  aged  king,  the  first  chiq>ter  in  universal 
history. 

I  know  full  well  that  the  extent  and  variety  of  subjects  said  to  be  taught  to 
young  children  in  the  Prussian  schools,  have  been  often  sneered  at 

In  a  late  speech,  made  on  a  public  occasion,  by  one  of  the  distinguished  politi- 
cians in  oar  country,  the  idea  of  teaching  the  natural  sciences  in  our  common 
schools  was  made  a  theme  for  ridicule.  Let  it  be  understood  in  what  manner  an 
accomplished  teaoher  may  impart  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  on  these 
subjecti,  and  perhi^M  awaken  minds  which  may  hereafter  adorn  the  age,  and 
benefit  mankind  by  their  discoveries,  and  it  wiU  be  easily  seen  to  which  party 
the  ridicule  most  jnstiy  attaches.  "  What,"  says  the  objeotors,  "  teach  children 
botany,  and  the  unintelligible  and  almost  unspeakable  names,  Monandria,  Dian- 
dria,  Triandrio,  &q.  ;  or  zoology,  with  such  technical  terms  as  Mollusca,  Crusta- 
cea, Vertebrata,  Mammalia,  &c.,  the  thing  is  impossible  1"  The  Prussian  children 
are  not  thus  taught  For  years,  their  lessons  are  free  from  all  the  technicalities 
of  science.  The  knowledge  they  already  possess  about  common  things  is  made 
the  nucleus  around  which  to  collect  more  ;  and  the  language  with  which  they  are 
already  familiar  becomes  the  medinm  through  which  to  oommunlcate  new  ideas, 
and  by  which,  whenever  necessary,  to  explain  new  terms.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  ezplainmg  to  a  child,  seven  years  of  age,  the  distinctive  marks  by  which  nature 
intimates  to  us,  at  first  sight,  whether  a  plant  is  healthful  or  poisonous ;  or  those 
by  which,  on  inspecting  the  skeleton  of  an  animal  that  lived  thousands  of  yean 
ago,  we  know  whether  it  lived  upon  grass,  or  grain,  or  flesh.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  pupil's  mind  is  carried  forward  by  an  actual  knowledge  of  things,  until  the 
time  arrives  for  giving  him  classifications  and  nomenclatures.  When  a  child  knows 
a  great  many  particular  or  individual  things,  he  begins  to  perceive  resemblances 
between  some  of  them ;  and  they  then  naturally  assort  themselves,  as  it  were,  hi 
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his  mind,  and  arrange  themselves  into  different  groaps.  llien,  by  the  aid  of  a 
teacher,  he  perfects  a  acientifio  classification  among  them,  bringing  into  each  group 
all  that  belong  to  it.  Bat  soon  the  number  of  individaals  in  each  group  be«>me8 
fo  numerous,  that  he  wants  a  cord  to  tie  them  together,  or  a  vessel  in  which  to 
hold  them.  Then,  from  the  nomenclature  of  science,  he  receives  a  name  which 
binds  all  the  individaals  of  that  group  into  one,  ever  afterwards.  It  is  now  that 
he  perceives  the  truth  and  the  beauty  of  classification  and  nomenclature.  An 
infiint  that  has  more  red  and  white  beads  than  it  can  hold  in  its  hands,  and  to  pre- 
vent them  from  rolling  about  the  floor  and  being  lost,  collects  them  together,  put- 
ting the  white  in  one  cup  and  the  red  in  another,  and  sits  and  smiles  at  iti  work, 
has  gone  through  with  precisely  the  same  description  of  mental  process  that  Cni- 
Tcr  and  Dnneus  did.  when  they  summoned  the  vast  varieties  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms  mto  their  spiritual  presence,  and  commanded  the  countless 
hosts  to  arrange  themselves  into  their  respective  genera,  orders,  and  species. 

Our  notions  respecting  the  expediency  or  propriety  of  introducing  the  higher 
branches,  as  they  are  called,  into  our  common  schools,  are  formed  CK>m  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  schod  teachers,  and  of  the  habits  that  prevail  in  most  of  the 
schools  themselves.  With  us,  it  too  often  happens  that  if  a  higher  branch,  geom- 
etry, natural  philosophy,  xoology,  botany,  is  to  be  taught,  both  teacher  and  class 
must  have  text-books.  At  Uie  beginning  of  these  ^text-books,  all  the  technical 
names  and  definitions  belonging  to  the  subject  are  set  down.  These,  beftire  the 
pupil  has  an  -  practical  idea  of  their  meaning,  must  be  committed  to  memory. 
The  book  is  then  studied  chapter  by  chapter.  At  the  bottom  of  each  page,  or  at 
the  ends  of  the  sections,  are  questions  printed  at  full  length.  At  the  recitations, 
the  teacher  holds  on  by  tliese  leading-strings.  He  introduces  no  collateral  knowl- 
edge, lid  exhibits  no  relation  between  what  is  contained  in  the  book,  and  other 
kindred  subjects,  or  the  actual  business  of  men  and  the  affiiirs  of  life.  At  length 
the  day  of  examination  comes.  The  pupils  rehearse  fh>m  memory  with  a  suspi- 
cious fluency ;  or,  being  asked  for  some  useful  application  of  their  knowledge, 
some  practical  connection  between  that  knowledge  and  the  concerns  of  life,  they 
are  silent,  or  give  some  ridiculous  answer,  which  at  once  disparages  science  and 
gratifies  the  ill-humor  of  some  ignorant  satirist.  Of  course,  the  teaching  of  the 
higher  braQches  falls  into  disrepute  in  the  minds  of  all  sensible  men,  as,  under 
such  circumstances,  it  ought  to  do.  But  the  Prussian  teacher  has  no  book.  He 
needs  none.  He  teaches  from  a  toll  mind.  He  cumbers  and  darkens  the  sub- 
ject with  no  technical  phraseology.  He  observes  what  proficiency  the  child  has 
made,  and  then  adapts  his  instructions,  both  in  quality  and  amount,  to  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  He  answers  all  questions.  He  solves  all  doubts.  It  is  one  of  his 
objects,  at  every  recitation,  so  to  present  ideas,  that  they  shall  start  doubts  and 
provoke  questions.  He  connects  the  subject  of  each  lesson  with  all  kindred  and 
collateral  ones ;  and  shows  its  relations  to  the  cvery-day  duties  and  business  of 
life ;  and  should  the  most  ignorant  man,  or  the  most  destitute  vamrant  in  society, 
ask  him  *^  of  what  use  such  knowledge  can  be  7"  he  will  prove  to  nim,  in  a  word, 
that  some  of  his  own  pleasures  or  means  of  subsistence  are  dependent  upon  it,  or 
have  been  created  or  improved  by  it. 

In  the  meantime,  the  children  are  delighted.  'Dietr  preceptive  powers  are 
exercised.  Their  reflecting  fiieultics  are  developed.  Tlieir  moral  sentiments  are 
cultivated.  All  the  attributes  of  the  mind  within,  find  answering  qualities  in  the 
world  without  Instead  of  any  longer  regarding  tiie  earth  as  a  huge  mass  of  dead 
matter,  without  variety  and  without  life,  its  beautiful  and  boundless  diversities  of 
substance,  its  latent  vitality  and  energies,  gradually  drawn  forth,  nntil,  at  length, 
they  illuminate  the  whde'soul,  challenging  its  admiration  for  their  utility,  and  its 
homage  for  the  bounty  of  their  Creator. 

There  are  other  points  pertaining  to  the  qualification  of  teachers,  which  would 
perhaps  strike  a  visitor  or  spectator  more  strongly  than  the  power  of  giving  the 
kind  of  lessons  I  have  described ;  but  probably  there  is  nothing  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  thousand  miles,  would  give  to  a  reader  or  hearer  so  adequate  an 
idea  of  intelligence  and  capacity,  as  a  full  understanding  of  the  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  this  clan  of  exercises.  Suppose,  on  the  one  hand,  a  teacher  to  be  intro- 
duced into  a  school,  who  is  competent  to  address  children  on  this  great  range  and 
▼ariety  of  subjects,  and  to  address  thepi  in  such  a  manner  as  to  arouse  their  ouri- 
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Siity,  ootnmiind  their  attention,  and  supply  them  not  only  with  knowledge,  bat 
with  an  iDextinguiahable  love  for  it ;  suppose  such  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  fcive  one, 
and  sometimes  two  such  lessons  a  day,  that  is,  from  two  hundred  to  four  hundred 
lessons  in  a  year,  to  the  same  class,  and  to  carry  his  classes,  in  this  way,  through 
their  eight  years  schooling.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose  a  young  man  coming 
fresh  from  the  plow,  the  workshop,  or  the  anvil ;  or,  what  is  no  better,  from  Greek 
and  Latin  olaamos,  and  suppose  his  knowledge  on  the  above  enumerate  subjects  to 
be  divided  into  four  hundred,  or  even  into  two  hundred  parts,  and  that  only  one 
two-hundredth  portion  of  that  stock  of  knowledge  should  be  administered  to  the 
ohildren  in  a  day.  Let  us  suppose  all  this,  and  we  shall  have  some  more  adequate 
idea  of  the  different  advantages  of  children,  at  the  present  time,  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  In  Prussia,  the  theory,  and  the  practice  under  it,  are,  not  that  three 
years'  study  under  the  best  masters  qualifies  a  talented  and  devoted  man  to  become 
a  teacher,  but  that  three  years'  of  such  general  preparation  may  qualify  one  for 
that  particular  and  daily  preparation  which  is  to  be  made  before  meeting  a  class 
in  school.  And  a  good  Prussian  teacher  no  more  thinks  of  meeting  his  dasses 
without  this  daily  preparation,  than  a  distinguished  lawyer  or  clergyman  amongst 
ourselves  would  think  of  managing  a  cause  before  court  and  jury,  or  preaching  a 
sermon,  vrithout  special  reading  and  forethought 

It  is  eosy  to  see,  from  the  alx»ve  account,  how  such  a  variety  of  subjects  can  be 
taught  simultaneously  in  school,  without  any  interference  with  each  other  •,  nay, 
that  the  "common  bond,"  which,  as  Cicero  says,  binds  all  sdences  together, 
ahould  only  increase  their  unity  as  it  enlarges  their  number. 

BIBLE   HIBTORT  AND  BIBLB  KNOWLEDGE. 

Nothing  receives  more  attention  in  the  Prussian  schools  than  Uie  Bible.  It  is 
taken  up  early  and  studied  systematically.  Hie  great  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  the  character  and  lives  of  those 
wonderful  men,  who,  from  age  to  age,  were  brought  upon  the  stage  of  action, 
and  through  whose  agency  the  future  history  and  destiny  of  the  race  were  to  be 
so  much  modified ;  and  especially,  those  sublime  views  of  duty  and  of  morality 
which  are  brought  to  light  in  the  Grospel,  these  are  topics  of  daily  and  earnest 
inculcation,  in  every  school.  To  these,  in  some  schools,  is  added  the  history  of 
the  Christian  religion,  in  connection  with  ootemporary  civil  history.  So  fiur  as  the 
Bible  lessons  are  concerned,  I  can  ratify  the  strong  statements  made  by  Professor 
Stowe,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of  sectarian  instruction,  or  endeavors  at  proselyt- 
ism.  The  teacher  being  amply  poosessed  of  a  knowledge  of  the  whole  chain  of 
eventi,  and  of  all  biographical  incidente ;  and  bringing  to  the  exercise  a  heart 
glowing  with  love  to  man,  and  with  devotion  to  his  duty  as  a  former  of  the  char 
acter  c?  children,  has  no  necessity  or  oocask>n  to  fall  back  upon  the  formulas  of  a 
creed.  It  is  when  a  teacher  has  no  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  works  of  God, 
and  of  the  benevolence  of  the  dengn  in  which  they  were  created ;  when  he  has 
no  power  of  explaining  and  applying  the  beautiful  incidents  in  the  lives  of  prophets 
and  apostles,  and  especially,  the  perfect  example  which  is  given  to  men  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ ;  it  is  then,  that,  in  attemptinff  to  give  religious  instruction,  he 
is,  as  it  were,  constrained  to  recur  again  and  again  to  the  few  words  or  sentences 
of  his  form  of  faith,  whatever  that  faith  may  be ;  and,  therefore,  when  giving  the 
second  lesson,  it  will  be  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  first,  and  the  two-hun- 
dredth lesson,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  will  differ  fh>m  that  at  the  beginning  only  in 
accumulated  wearisomeness  and  monotony. 

There  are  one  or  two  fiicts,  however,  which  Professor  Stowe  has  omitted  to 
mention,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  which,  one  would  form  very  erroneous  ideas 
respecting  the  cluuracter  of  some  of  the  religious  instruction  in  the  Prussian 
schools.  In  all  the  Protestant  schools,  Luther's  Catechism  b  regularly  taught ; 
and  in  all  the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  Catechism  of  that  communion.  When 
the  schools  are  mixed,  they  have  combined  Uterary  with  seperate  religious  instruo 
tion  ]  and  here  all  the  doctrines  of  the  respective  denominations  are  taught  early 
and  most  assiduously.  I  well  remember  hearing  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  incul- 
cating upon  a  class  of  very  young  children  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  He 
illustrated  it  with  the  miracle  of  the  water  changed  to  wine,  at  the  marriage  feast 
in  Caua ;  and  said  that  ho  who  oould  turn  water  into  wine,  oonld  turn  his  own 
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blood  into  the  same  eleroent,  and  also  hm  body  into  bread  to  be  eaten  widi  it 
Contrary,  then,  to  the  principlee  of  oar  own  law,  ■ectarianism  ia  taught  in  all 
Proauan  sohoola ;  but  it  ii  nevertheleas  true,  aa  ProfeaMir  Stowe  aaya,  that  the 
Bible  can  be  taught,  and  ia  taught,  without  it 

MUBIO. 

All  Pruasian  teachers  are  maaters  not  only  of  Tooal,  but  of  instmmental  musio, 
One  is  as  certain  to  aee  a  violin  as  a  blackboard,  in  every  aehod-room.  (generally 
speaking,  the  teachers  whom  1  saw,  played  upon  the  organ  also,  and  some  of  them 
upon  the  piano  and  other  inatruinents.  Musie  was  not  only  taught  in  school  as  an 
accomplishment,  but  used  as  a  recreation.  It  is  a  moral  meana  of  great  efficacy. 
Its  practice  promotes  health ;  it  disarms  anger,  softens  rough  and  tnrbulent  naturee, 
socializes,  and  brings  the  whole  mind,  as  it  were,  into  a  state  of  fbnoo,  from  which 
oondition  the  teacher  can  mould  it  into  what  forma  he  mX^  as  it  coob  and 
hardens. 

All  these  suljeots  I  have  enumerated,  were  taught  in  all  the  schools  I  vinted, 
whether  in  city  or  country,  for  the  rich  or  for  the  poor.  In  the  lowest  school  in 
the  smallest  and  obscurest  village,  or  for  the  poorest  class  in  over-crowded  cities ; 
in  the  schools  connected  with  pauper  establishmenti,  with  houses  of  correction  or 
with  prisons,  in  all  these,  there  was  a  teacher  of  mature  age.of  simple  unafiected 
and  decorous  manners,  benevolent  in  his  expression,  kind  and  genial  in  his  inter- 
course with  the  younff,  and  of  such  attainments  and  resources  as  qualified  him 
not  only  to  lay  down  we  abstract  principles  of  the  above  range  of  studies,  but,  by 
iismiiliar  illustration  and  apposite  example,  to  commend  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  children. 

Although  the  foregoing  accoant  of  primary  instruction  in  Germany, 
was  drawn  from  observations  mainly  in  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  Sax- 
ony, it  is,  in  its  main  features,  applicable  to  primary  schools  in  the  other 
German  States.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Kay  bears  the  (bliowing  emphatic 
testimony  in  his  valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  social 
and  educational  condition  of  Europe* — a  work,  from  which  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  (][uote  largely  in  giving  an  account  of  the  school  sys- 
tems of  Switzerland  and  the  several  German  States. 

In  Bavaria,  Wirtembnrg,  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  and  Nassau,  as  much,  and  in 
Wirtemberg  and  Baden  perhaps  even  more,  has  been  done  to  promote  the  intel- 
1/gence,  mOTality,  and  civilization  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  than  in  Prussia. 
In  each  of  these  countries,  every  village  has  a  good  school-house,  and  at  least  one 
learned  and  practically  efficient  teacher,  who  has  been  educated  for  several  years 
at  a  college ;  every  town  haa  several  well-organbed  schools,  sufficiently  large  to 
receive  aU  the  children  of  the  town,  who  are  l^tween  the  ages  of  six  and'fourteen ; 
each  of  these  schoob  contains  from  four  to  ten  class-rooms,  and  each  class-room  is 
under  the  direolaon  of  a  highly  educated  teacher. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  every  parent  is  cbUged  to  educate  his  children, 
either  at  home  or  at  some  school,  the  choice  of  means  being  left  to  himself.  In 
none  of  these  countries  are  children  left  to  grow  up  m  vicious  ignorance  or  with 
debasing  habits. 

In  none  of  these  countries,  is  there  any  class  of  children  analogous  to  that, 
which  swarms  in  the  back  streets,  alleys,  and  gutters  of  our  great  cities  and  towns, 
and  from  which  our  paupers,  our  disaiSeoted,  and  our  criminals  grow  up,  and 
from  which  our  ^  ragged  schoob*'  are  filled.  All  the  children  are  intelligent, 
polite,  clean,  and  neatly  dressed,  and  grow  np  from  their  sixth  to  their  fourteenth 
year  under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  educated  men. 

*  7*A«  Shdal  OandtHtm  and  Bdueation  of  the  People  in  England  and  Europe ;  showlnf 
the  rwulu  of  tbc  primary  schooUi  nnd  oftbe  diTitlon  of  landed  property  in  foreign  countrlee, 
bjr  Joseph  Kajr.  Em|.,  M.  A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ;  Barrialer-aMaw ;  and  iate  Travel- 
ing Baenplor  of  the  Unlvenity  of  Cambridge.    London :  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Long* 
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In  each  of  theM  oountries  a  taffioient  number  of  nomifll  ooQ^gos  has  been 
founded,  to  enable  it  to  educate  a  sufficient  supply  of  ieaohers  for  the  parishes  and 
towns. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  aU  the  schools  of  every  sect  and  party,  private  as  weU 
as  public,  are  open  to  public  inspeotioo,  and  are  visited  several  times  every  year  by 
learned  men,  whose  bosiness  it  is  to  examine  both  teachers  and  scholars,  and  to 
give  the  government,  the  chambers,  and  the  country,  a  full  and  detailed  account 
of  the  state,  condition,  character,  and  progress  of  every  school,  so  that  parents 
may  know  where  to  send  their  children  with  safety ;  that  good  teachers  may  be 
encouraged,  rewarded,  and  promoted ;  and  that  unworthy  teachers  may  not  be 
suffered  to  continue  long  in  their  situations. 

In  each  of  these  countries,  the  laws  prohibit  any  person  being  a  teacher  of  any 
■chool,  until  he  has  proved  his  efficiency  to  the  committee  of  professors,  appointed 
by  the  state  to  examine  candidates,  and  until  he  has  laid  before  such  committee 
testimonials  of  character  from  his  religious  minister,  his  neighbors,  and  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  college  at  which  he  was  educated. 

I  can  give  a  traveler,  who  is  desirous  of  comprehending  at  one  short  view  the 
workings  of  the  German  and  Swiss  systems  of  popular  education,  no  better  advice 
than  to  direct  him  to  notice  the  stato  of  the  streets  in  any  German  or  Swiss  town, 
which  he  happens  to  visit ;  no  matter  where  it  be,  whether  on  the  plains  of  Prus- 
sia or  Bavaria,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  small  towns  of  the  Black  Forrest, 
or  in  the  mountainous  cantons  of  Alpine  Switzerland,  no  matter  where,  let  him 
only  walk  through  the  streets  of  such  a  town  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon,  and 
count  the  number  of  diildren  to  be  found  there  above  the  age  of  four  or  five,  or 
let  him  stand  in  the  same  streets,  when  the  children  are  going  to  or  returning  flrom 
the  schools,  and  let  him  examine  their  cleanly  appearance,  the  good  quality,  the 
excellent  condition,  and  the  cleanliness  of  their  clothing,  the  condition  of  the  les- 
son books  they  are  carrying,  the  happiness  and  cheerfalness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  politeness  and  ease  of  their  manners ;  he  will  think  he  sees  the  children 
'of  the  rich ;  but  let  him  follow  them  home,  and  he  will  find  that  many  of  them 
are  the  of&pring  of  the  poorest  artisans  and  laborers  of  the  town.  If  that  one 
spectacle  does  not  convince  him  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  efforts  of  Gw- 
many,  and  of  the  happy  results  which  they  are  prodocing,  let  him  go  no  further, 
for  nothing  he  can  further  see  will  teach  him.  Let  him  then  come  home,  and 
rejoice  in  the  condition  of  our  poor ;  but,  should  he  start  at  this  extraordinary 
spectacle,  as  I  have  seen  English  travelers  do,  to  whom  I  liave  pointed  out  this 
sign  of  advanced  and  advancing  civilization,  let  him  reflect,  that  this  has  been 
effected,  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  which  impede  ourselves.  Bigotry  and  ignorance 
have  cried  their  loudest ;  Romanists  have  refased  co-operation  with  Protestants, 
Protestants  with  Romanists,  and  yet  they  have  co-operated.  There  has  been  the 
same  strong  jealousy  of  all  government  interference,  the  same  undefined  and  ill- 
digested  love  of  liberty,  and  there  has  been  the  same  selfish  fear  of  retarding  the 
development  of  physical  resources.  In  Bavaria,  the  war  has  been  waged  be- 
tween Romanists  and  Protestants ;  in  Argovie,  opposition  has  been  raised  by  the 
manufacturers ;  in  Lucerne,  by  the  religions  parties,  and  by  the  political  oppo- 
nents of  the  government ;  and  in  Baden,  the  difficulties  have  been  aggravated  by 
the  numbers  of  Jews,  whom  both  Romanists  and  Protestants  hated  to  receive  into 
alliance,  even  more  than  they  disliked  to  co-operate  among  themselves.  But  in 
all  these  countries  the  great  principle  has  finally  triumphed ;  and  all  parties  have 
yielded  some  little  of  their  claims,  in  the  full  conviction,  tnat  a  day  is  dawning 
upon  Europe,  fraught  with  the  most  overwhelming  evils  for  that  country  which 
has  not  prepared  for  its  approach. 

Whether  the  methods  by  which  any  of  these  different  countries  aro  carrying 
out  their  great  design,  aro  in  any  way  applicable  to  this  country  or  not,  I  shall  not 
stop  to  consider,  my  desire  being  merely  to  show  how  different  countries,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  political  freedom,  with  different  political  constitutions,  whose 
people  profess  different  religions  tenets,  where  Protestants  of  different  sects. 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Jews,  are  mingled  up  in  every  kind  of  proportion,  have  all 
minaged  to  overcome  difficulties  precisely  similar  to  those  which  stand  in  our 
way,  and  have  all  agreed  to  labor  together  to  educate,  their  poor.  For  it  is  a 
great  fact,  however  much  we  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  it,  that  throughout  Prossis, 
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Buamjy  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Wiitemburg,  Baden,  H«Me  Dannatadt,  Heaw  CoawJ^ 
Qotha,  Nassan,  Hanover,  Denmark,  Switcerland,  Nor^'ay,  and  the  Austrian 
Empire,  all  the  children  are  actually,  at  this  present  time,  attending  school,  and 
are  receiving  a  careful,  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  education,  from  highly 
educated  and  efficient  teachers.  Over  the  vast  tract  of  country,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  oa  well  as  in  HoUand  and  the  greater  part  of  France,  all  the  children 
above  six  years  of  age  are  daily  acquiring  useful  knowledge  and  good  habits  under 
the  influence  of  moral,  religions,  and  learned  teachers.  All  the  youth  of  the 
greater  part  of  these  countries,  below  the  age  of  twentyH)no  years,  can  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  and  know  the  Bible  history,  and  the  history  of  their  own  coun- 
try. No  children  are  left  idle  and  dirty  in  the  streets  of  the  towns ;  there  is  no 
doss  of  children  to  be  compared,  in  any  respect,  to  the  children  who  frequent  our 
^*  ragged  schools ;''  all  the  children,  even  of  the  poorest  parents,  are,  in  a  great 
part  of  these  countries,  in  dress,  appearance,  cleanliness,  and  manners,  as  polished 
and  civilized  as  the  children  of  our  middle  classes ;  the  children  of  the  poor  in 
Germany  are  so  civiUzed  that  the  rich  often  send  their  children  to  the  schools 
intended  for  the  poor ;  and,  lastly,  in  a  great  part  of  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  receiving  a  oetter  education  than  that  given  in  Eng- 
land to  the  children  of  the  greater  part  of  our  middle  classes  I  Ihcse  facts  de- 
serve to  be  well  considered. 

And  let  it  be  remembered  that  these  great  results  have  been  attained,  notwith- 
standing obstacles  at  leaet  as  great  as  those  which  make  it  so  diflicult  for  us  to  act. 
Are  they  religious  differences  which  hinder  us?  Look  at  Austria,  Bavaria,  and 
the  Prussian  Khine  provinces,  and  the  Swiss  cantons  of  Lucerne  and  Soleure. 
Will  any  one  say,  that  the  religious  difficulties  in  those  countries  are  less  than 
those  which  exist  in  our  own  7  Is  the  sectarianism  of  the  Jesuits  of  Lucerne,  or 
of  the  priests  of  Bavaria,  of  a  more  yielding  character  toward  the  Protestant 
^*  heretics,"  than  that  of  one  Protestant  party  in  England  toward  another  ?  And 
yet,  in  each  of  these  countries,  the  difficulties  arising  from  reliffious  differences 
have  been  overcome,  and  all  their  children  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  a 
religioue  education,  without  any  religious  party  having  been  offended.  But  are 
they  political  causes,  which  prevent  us  proceeding  in  this  great  work,  in  which 
nearly  all  Europe  has  so  long  preceded  us,  notwithstanding  that  we  need  it  more 
than  aU  the  European  nations  put  together  ?  Are  they  poUtical  causes,  I  ask  1  I 
answer  by  again  referring  my  readers  to  the  countries  I  have  enumerated.  Under 
the  democratic  governments  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  where  it  is  the  people  who  rule 
and  legislate :  under  the  constitutional  governments  of  Saxony,  Wirtcmburg,  and 
Baden,  which  were  framed  more  or  less  upon  the  English  model,  and  where  the 
people  have  long  had  a  direct  influence  upon  the  government :  under  the  consti- 
tutional governments  of  France  and  Holland,  and  under  all  the  different  grades 
of  absolute  rule  which  existed  but  a  few  months  since  in  Pkussia,  the  German 
dukedoms,  and  the  Austrian  states,  the  difficulties  of  the  question  have  long  been 
overcome,  and  with  such  entire  satisfiiction  to  all  parties,  that  among  the  present 
representatives  of  the  people,  no  member  has  ever  been  heard  to  express  a  desire 
for  the  change  of  the  laws  which  relate  to  primary  education. 

But  once  again  ^  perhaps  there  are  some  who  say,  but  there  is  no  country 
which  is  troubled,  as  we  are,  by  the  union  of  both  reliffious  and  political  difficul- 
ties. I  again  refer  my  riders  to  the  cases  of- HoUand  and  Switzerland.  Tliey 
will  find  in  these  countries  the  same  strong  love  of  independence  of  action,  which 
we  boast  so  proudly  and  so  justly.  They  will  find  also,  not  only  strong  religions 
feuds  existing  among  the  Protestants  themselves,  and  pushed  to  the  most  shame- 
fiil  extremities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  from  which  one  reliffious 
party  has  lately  been  driven  as  exiles,  but  they  will  find  the  still  more  formidable 
differences  of  tiio  Protestabts  and  CatnoUcs  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  seem- 
ingly preventing  all  union  on  any  subject  whatsoever ;  and  yet,  in  all  tliese  vari- 
ous countries,  Offering  as  they  do  in  the  state  of  their  religious  parties,  and  of 
their  political  regulations,  in  oiU  of  them,  I  say,  have  all  parties  oonsentea  to  join 
on  this  one  great  and  important  question,  tu£  education  or  tux  FxorLB. 

But  there  are  some  who  say,  that  if  our  means  of  direct  education  are  worse, 
yet  that  our  means  of  indirect  education  are  better  than  those  of  other  countries, 
and  that  if  our  people  have  not  schools  and  good  teaoiiers,  they  have  long  had  a 
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)  pren^  the  riffht  of  asBemblmg  together  for  political  discuasioiL  plenty  of  cheap 
and  7ery  liberal  joumalB,  good  reports  of  all  the  debates  of  our  Ilouses  of  Legia- 
latore,  and  a  literature  free  in  ite  spirit,  suggestive  in  iti  writings,  and  any  thing 
but  one-aided  in  its  views  of  poUtioal  and  social  questions,  and  &t  all  this  serves 
to  stimulate  the  intellectual  energies  of  the  people.  As  &r  as  regards  the  middle 
classes,  this  is  all  very  true;  but,  as  regaiils  the  poor,  it  is  ridiculously  &lae. 
Most  of  our  poor  are  either  wholly  without  education,  or  else  possess  so  little  as 
to  be  entirely  out  of  the  sphere  of  such  influences,  as  those  I  have  enumerated. 
What  good  can  one  of  our  boorbh  peasants  gain  from  cheap  literature,  free  par- 
liamentary debates,  free  disonssi<m,  and  liberal  journals?  What  advantage  is  it 
to  a  starving  man  tkat  there  is  bread  in  the  baker-s  shop,  if  he  has  not  wherewith 
to  buy  ?  What  good  is  cheap  literature  and  free  discussion  to  a  poor  peasant  who 
can  neither  read  nor  think  ?  lie  starves  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  starves  too 
with  a  curse  upon  his  lips. 

It  is  utterly  &lse  to  argue  that  the  peasants  would  provide  themselves  with 
schools  and  education,  if  education  would  improve  their  condition  in  society.  We 
can  never  hope  to  see  the  peasants  supply  themselves  with  schools.  They  never 
have  done  so  in  any  country,  they  never  will  do  so  in  our  own.  Such  a  step  im- 
plies in  them  a  great  prior  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties ;  a 
development  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  meaoa  of  education.  The  peasants 
are  neither  wise  enough,  nor  rich  enough,  to  erect  or  support  schools  for  them- 
selves, and  should  government  reftise  either  to  do  it  for  them,  or  to  oblige  all 
obuses  to  assist  the  poor  to  accomplish  this  great  work,  we  may  rest  assured  that 
another  century  will  see  no  further  advances  tlian  we  hav^  made  at  present  j  our 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  totally  unfitted  for  their  pm'pose,  and  our  teachers  the 
most  ignorant,  ill-paid,  and  least  respected  set  of  men  in  the  community.  Other 
countries  have  long  since  recognixed  these  truths,  and  acted  upon  them. 

^Vhilst  in  Engird  we  have  been  devoting  most  of  our  energies  to  the  increase 
of  our  national  wealth,  the  Germans  and  Swiss  have  been  engaged  in  the  noble 
undertaking  of  attempting  to  raise  the  character  and  social  position  of  their  poorer 
classes.  To  effect  this,  they  have  not  vainly  imagined  that  schools  alone  were 
sufEcient,  but  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  end,  every  social  institution  and 
every  social  regulation  has  been  rendered  subservient.  They  began,  it  is  true,  by 
raising  schools,  and  educating  teachers ;  but  they  have  continued  this  great  work 
by  reforming  their  prisons  and  criminal  codes ;  by  facilitating  the  transfer  and 
division  of  weir  lands ;  by  simplifying  their  legal  processes ;  oy  reforming  their 
ecclesiastical  establishments ;  by  entirely  changing  the  mediaeval  and  illiberal  con- 
stitutions of  their  universities  and  public  schools :  by  improving  the  facilities  of 
internal  communication ;  and.  lastly,  by  opening  the  highest  and  most  honorable 
offices  of  the  state  to  all  wortny  aspirants,  no  matter  of  how  low  an  origin. 

Nor  have  their  Uibors  in  the  cause  of  social  reform  diminished,  as  there  was 
seemingly  less  immediate  need  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  to  a  traveler  in  these 
countries,  who  has  not  acquainted  himself  with  all  that  has  been  going  on  there 
for  the  last  thirty  years,  they  would  seem  to  be  only  now  commencing,  so  vigorous 
and  universal  are  the  efforts  which  are  at  this  moment  being  made. 

It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  social  polity  of  a  country  should  be  so  ordered,  that 
the  whole  life  of  any  of  its  members  should  be  a  progressive  and  continued  relig- 
ious, moral,  and  intellectual  education ;  but  it  is  no  less  certain  that  this  great  work, 
if  it  is  ever  to  have  a  commencement,  must  begin  at  home,  and  be  continued,  in 
the  case  of  the  peasant,  in  the  village  school,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
religious  minister  and  village  teacher,  or  it  can  never  be  accomplished  at  all.  True 
it  is,  that  at  first  the  evil  influence  of  the  home  will  be  stronger  than  the  good  one 
of  the  teacher  and  the  school.  But  still,  if  he  understand  the  conduct  of  his  im- 
portant work,  he  will  know  how  to  awaken  those  principles  which,  it  may  be,  lie 
dormant,  but  which  nevertheless  exist  in  every  child^s  mind,  and  which,  if  once 
aroused,  would  be  certain  in  some  degree  to  mitigate  the  evil  influences  of  home. 
Thus  might  we  hope,  that  tlie  cottage  firesides  of  the  next  generation  would  prove 
less  injurious  than  those  of  the  present  to  the  children,  who  will  cluster  around 
them,  and  that  the  school  would  have  an  auxiliary,  and  not  an  antagonist,  in  the 
powerful,  though  now.  alas!  too  oflen  misdirected  influences  of  home.  It  is  only 
when  we  have  attained  this  happy  result,  that  we  can  hope  to  realize  the  full  ben«- 
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fits  which  education  is  capable  of  oonferring,  and  which,  in  other  lands,  it  is  at  dm 
day  conferring  upon  the  people. 

So  long  as  the  early  domestic  training  it  in  direct  opposition  to  the  education 
of  the  schools,  so  long  must  the  improvement  in  education  be  very  slow  ;  but, 
however  slow,  it  is  the  only  sure  means  we  have  of  conntoaoting  the  eflfects  of 
a  vicious  domestic  training,  and  of  cleansing  the  very  fount  of  immorality.  The 
kborer  is  occupied  from  twilight  on  to  twitight,  and  the  religious  ministers  have 
but  few  opportunities  of  bringing  higher  influences  to  bear  upon  him.  Those, 
too,  who  most  need  improvement,  are  generally  the  most  unwilling  to  receive  it ; 
and  those  whose  homes  act  most  injuriously  on  the  younger  inmates,  are  precisely 
those,  who  oppose  most  strenuously  the  entry  of  the  religious  minister,  and  who 
are  most  rarely  brought  under  any  ennobling  influence  whatever.  Thus  it  often 
happens,  that  the  only  way  by  which  we  can  introduce  reform  into  a  home,  is 
through  the  children  :  for,  most  happily,  there  is  among  the  poor  such  a  great  idea 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  education,  that  it  very  rarely  happens  that  the 
parent  can  not  be  persuaded  to  send  his  child  to  school,  when  he  is  tnabUd  Ut 

do  90. 

It  is  delightful  to  see  how  thoroughly  this  truth  has  been  recognized  in  Western 
Europe.  i^Yom  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  foot  of  the 
great  Alpine  range,  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Danube,  all  the  children  of  both 
rich  and  poor  are  receiving  daily  instruction,  under  the  surveillance  of  their  relig- 
ious ministers,  from  long  and  most  carefully  educated  teachers.  Throughout  the 
plains  of  Prussia,  Bohemia,  and  Bavaria,  amon^  the  hills  and  woods  <^  Saxony 
and  central  Germany,  in  the  forests  and  rich  undulating  lands  of  Wirtemburg  and 
Baden,  in  the  deep  and  secluded  Alpine  valleys  of  Switzerland  and  the  T^rof,  in 
most  of  the  provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire,  throughout  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
almost  the  whole  of  Fnmce,  and  even  in  the  plains  of  Italian  Lombardy,  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  parish,  which  does  not  possess  its  school-house  and  its  one  or 
two  teachers.  The  school  buildings  are  oflen  built  in  really  an  extravagant  man- 
ner ;  and  in  Switzerland  and  South  Germany,  the  village  school  is  generally  the 
finesi  erection  of  the  neighborhood.  In  the  towns  the  expenditure  on  these  mon- 
uments of  a  nation ^s  progress  is  still  more  remarkable.  Here  the  municipal  author- 
ities generally  prefer  to  unite  several  schools  for  the  sake  of  forming  one  complete 
one.  This  is  generally  erected  on  the  following  plan :  A  large  house  is  built  of 
three  or  four  stories  in  height,  with  commodious  play  yards  behind.  The  one  or 
two  upper  stories  are  used  as  apartments  for  the  teachers  ;  the  lower  rooms  are 
set  apart  for  the  different  classes.  A  town  school  has  generally  from  eight  to  /en, 
and  sometimes  twelve  or  fourteen,  of  these  class-rooms,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  containing  from  80  to  100  children.  An  educated  teacher  is  appointed  to  man- 
age each  class,  so  that  there  is  generally  a  staff  of  at  least  eight  teachers  connected 
with  each  town  school  of  Germany,  and  I  have  seen  schools  with  as  many  as 
twelve  and  fourteen  teachers.  The  rooms  are  filled  with  desks,  maps,  and  all  the 
apparatus  which  the  teachers  can  require  for  the  purposes  of  instruction.  I  gener- 
ally noticed,  on  entering  a  small  German  or  Swiss  town,  that  next  to  the  church, 
the  finest  building  was  the  one  set  apart  for  the  education  of  the  children. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  enormous  outlay  which  Germany  has  devoted  to 
the  erection  and  improvement  of  school-houses  alone,  during  the  last  fifteen 
years.  In  the  towns,  hardly  any  of  the  old  and  inefficient  buildings  now  remain, 
except  where  they  have  been  improved  and  enlarged.  In  Munich,  I  directed  my 
conductor  to  lead  me  to  the  worst  school  buildings  in  the  city,  and  I  found  all  the 
class-rooms  measuring  fourteen  feet  high  by  about  twenty-five  square,  and  ten  of 
such  class-rooms  in  each  school-house,  each  of  which  rooms  was  under  the  con- 
stant direction  of  an  educated  teacher.  In  whatever  town  I  happened  to  be  stay- 
ing, I  always  sought  out  the  worst,  in  preference  to  the  best  schools.  In  Berlin, 
the  worst  I  could  find  contained  four  class-rooms,  each  eight  feet  in  height,  and 
about  fifteen  feet  square ;  and  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden  I  found  that  the 
Chambers  had  passed  a  law  prohibiting  any  school-house  being  built,  the  rooms  of 
which  were  not  fourteen  feet  high. 

Throughout  Germany  no  expense  seems  to  have  been  spared  to  improve  the 
materials  of  popular  instruction. 

This  could  never  have  been  effected  had  not  the  expenses  of  such  an  immenae 
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Imdertaking  been  eqnsllv  distribated  o?er  all  the  parishes  of  the  different  states. 
The  burden  being  thus  dmded  amongst  all,  is  not  felt  by  any ;  but  had  the  gov* 
eminent  started  in  the  vain  hope  of  being  able  to  bear  even  a  third  of  the  expense, 
popular  education  would  have  been  no  ftirther  advanced  in  Germany  than  in  Eng- 
land. But  wiser,  or  more  interested  in  the  real  sucoeas  of  the  undertaking  than 
ourselves,  the  governments  of  the  different  states  have  obliged  each  provinee  to 
provide  for  the  expenses  necessary  for  its  own  primary  education. 

The  systems,  so  &r  from  having  been  systems  of  excessive  centralization,  leav* 
ing  no  freedom  of  action  to  the  parishes,  have  been  always  and  still  are  eaaentially 
parochial  systems,  merdy  under  the  surveillance,  and  subject  to  the  check  of  the 
central  authority.  It  is  the  parishes  and  towns,  which  tax  themselves  for  educa- 
tional purposes ;  it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens,  who  elect  their  own  teachers; 
it  is  the  parishioners  and  citizens,  who  pay  their  own  teachers,  and  provide  all  the 
materials  for  the  education  of  their  own  poor ;  it  is  the  parisluoners  and  citizens, 
who  determine  whether  they  will  have  separate  schools  for  their  different  religious 
sects,  or  common  schools  for  them  all ;  it  is  the  parishioners,  who  choose  the  sites 
of  their  school-houses,  and  the  outlay  they  will  make  on  their  erection;  and 
although  they  have  not  the  power  of  dismissing  a  teacher  after  they  have  once 
elected  him,  without  first  showing  to  government  a  sufficient  ground  for  such  a 
step,  yet  they  are  aflS>rded  every  &cility  of  forwarding  any  complaints  they  may 
have  to  make  of  any  teacher  they  have  elected,  to  the  educational  authorities  ap- 
pointed to  judge  such  matters,  and  to  protect  the  teachers  fh>m  the  eflfects  of  mere 
persona]  animosities  or  ignorance. 

Germany  will  one  day  be  lauded  by  all  Europe,  as  the  inventor  of  a  system 
securing,  in  the  best  possible  manner,  guidance  by  the. greatest  intelliffenoe  of  the 
country,  the  cheapest  manner  of  working,  the  fostering  of  local  activity  and  of 
local  sympathies,  and  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  religious  ministers. 

Disputes  about  separate  or  mixed  schools  are  unheard  of  in  Prussia,  because 
every  parish  is  left  to  please  itself  which  kind  it  will  adopt  One  of  the  leading 
Roman  Catholic  Counsellors  of  the  Educational  Bureau  in  Berlin  assured  me,  that 
they  never  experienced  any  difficulty  on  thb  point  '*  We  always,'*  he  said,  '^en- 
courage separate  schools  when  possible,  as  we  think  religious  instruction  can  be 
promoted  better  in  separate  than  in  mixed  schools ;  but,  of  course,  we  all  think  it 
better  to  have  mixed  schools,  than  to  have  no  schools  at  all ;  and  when  we  can  not 
have  separate  schools  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  the  religious  sects  uniting  in  the  sup- 
port of  a  mixed  one.  When  mixed  schools  are  decided  on  by  the  parochial  com- 
mittees, the  teacher  is  elected  by  the  most  numerous  of  the  two  sects;  or,  if  two 
teachers  are  required,  one  is  elected  by  one  sect,  and  the  other  by  the  other ;  and 
in  this  case  each  conducts  the  religious  education  of  the  children  of  his  own  sect. 
But  when  only  one  teacher  is  elected,  the  children  of  tliose  parents,  who  differ 
fn>in  him  in  religious  belief,  are  permitted  to  be  taken  fh>m  the  school  during  the 
religious  lessons,  on  condition  that  their  parents  make  arrangementi  for  their  relig- 
ious instruction  by  their  own  ministers." 

I  went  to  Prussia  with  the  firm  expectation,  that  I  should  hear  nothing  but 
compiainUi  from  the  peasants,  and  that  I  should  find  the  school  nothing  but  a  wor- 
thy of&hoot  of  an  absolute  government  To  test  whether  this  really  was  the  case 
or  not,  as  well  as  to  see  something  of  the  actual  working  of  the  system  in  the 
country  districts,  I  traveled  alone  through  different  parts  of  the  Rhine  provinces 
for  four  weeks  before  proceeding  to  the  capital.  During  the  whole  of  my  solitary 
rambles,  I  put  myself  as  much  as  possible  into  communication  with  the  peasants 
and  with  the  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  actual  state  of  feeling  on  this 

?uc8tion.  Judge,  then,  of  my  surprise,  when  I  assure  my  readers  that,  although 
conversed  mSi  many  of  the  very  poorest  of  the  people,  and  with  both  Romanists 
and  Protestants,  and  although  I  always  endeavored  to  elicit  expressions  of  discon- 
tent, I  never  once  heard,  in  any  part  of  Prussia,  one  word  spoken  by  any  of  the 
peasants  against  the  educational  regulations.  But  on  the  contrary,  I  every  where 
received  daily  and  hourly  proo&,  of  the  most  unequivocal  character,  of  the  satisfac- 
tion and  real  pride  with  which  a  Prussian,  however  poor  he  may  be,  looks  upon 
the  schools  of  his  locality. 

Often  and  often  have  I  been  answered  by  the  poor  laborers,  when  asking  them 
whether  they  did  not  dislike  being  obliged  to  educate  their  children,  "  Why  should 
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I  ?  The  whools  are  eioeUent;  the  teaoheni  are  very  learned  and  good  men ;  and 
then  think  how  maoh  good  our  children  are  gaining ;  tnev  behave  better  at  home, 
they  make  onr  fiunilies  all  the  happier,  and  they  are  much  better  able  in  alier-Ufe 
to  earn  their  own  livelihood.  No,  no ;  we  do  not  dialike  the  schools.  We  know 
too  well  how  moch  good  oor  children  are  gaining  from  them."  I  have  heard  this 
said  over  and  over  again  in  different  parts  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Wirtem- 
bvrg,  and  Baden ;  and,  indeed,  I  may  add,  that  throu|i^hout  Germany,  I  never 
heard  one  single  wo*^  of  discontent  uttered  against  these  truly  Uberal  and  Chris- 
tian estabiishmenis. 

Every  one  of  the  richer  cliwsfw,  with  whom  I  coovorsed,  corroborated  the  truth 
of  all  that  the  peasants  had  told  me.  I  particularly  remember  a  very  inteUigent 
teacher  at  Elberfeld  saying  to  me,  "  I  am  quite  convinced  that,  if  we  had  a  politi- 
cal revolution  to-morrow,  none  of  the  peasants  would  think  of  wishing  to  have 
any  great  alteration  made  in  the  laws  which  relate  to  the  schools."  Recent  ftcta 
have  proved  the  truth  of  the  assertkm.* 

Several  travelers  have  fallen  into  the  strangest  errors  in  their  luTestigations  on 
this  subject,  from  having  confined  their  attention  to  the  schools  of  the  oapitab,  or 
of  one  or  two  other  large  towns.  Very  few  have  seen  the  working  of  the  system 
in  the  villages  and  remote  provinces.  But  it  is  there  only  that  a  &ir  idea  can  be 
formed  of  the  eflfects  it  is  producing,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  regarded  by 
the  people  themselves. 

*  A  remsrkable  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks  is,  that  since  the  eommencement  of 
the  German  revofutions  of  1848,  Uie  onlj  change  in  the  educational  refulationa.  which  has 
been  demanded  bj  the  people,  is,  that  they  iliould  be  aliowed  to  send  their  children  to  the 
parochial  achoola  free  or  allezpenae,  and  that  the  present  small  weekly  pence  required  from 
the  parents  for  the  education  of  each  child  ^uld  be  paid  out  of  the  regular  parochial  school 
rates.  This  has  been  conceded,  and  the  peasants  themselves  will  now  as  rigorouslj  en^ 
force  the  compulsory  educsUonal  regulstions^  ss  th«  Swiis  pesssnts  enforce  laws  at  Umat  ss 
stringent. 


^^t  lib: 


lY.  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 


BWrORT  AND  iTATnrnoi. 


The  system  of  Public  lostroction  in  Prussia  embraces  three  degrees^ 
provided  for  in  three  classes  of  institutbns.  1.  Primary  or  Elementary 
Instruction,  conveyed  in  schools  corresponding  to  our  common  schools. 
3.  Secondary  Instruction,  provided  for  in  Gymnasia,  Real  Schools  and 
Trade  Schools.  3.  Superior  instruction,  communicated  in  the  Universi- 
ties. We  shall  confine  our  attention  to  Primary  Instruction,  and  shall 
present  a  general  idea  of  the  system  from  various  authorities.* 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Joachim  the  Second,  before  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia  existed,  except  as  .the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  (1540,) 
visitors  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  town  schools  of  the  Electorate,  with 
express  directions  to  report  in  relation  to  the  measures  deemed  necessary 
for  their  improvement  In  1545,  the  same  elector  appointed  a  permanent 
council  or  board,  on  church  and  school  matters.  In  a  decree  of  some 
length,  by  the.elector  John  Qeorse,  (1573,)  special  sections  are  devoted 
to  the  schools^  to  teachers  and  Uieir  assistants,  and  to  pupils.  It  is  re- 
markable as  -containinff  a  provision  for  committees  of  superintendence, 
consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman,  the  magistrates  and  two  notables, 
exactly  similar  in  constitution  to  the  present  school  committees. 

In  1777,  a  decree  of  Frederick  William  the  First  kingr  of  Prussia,  en- 
joins upon^  parents  to  send  their  chikiren  to  school,  provides  for  the  ]my- 
ment  of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  for  catechetical 
instruction  by  the  parochial  clergymen.  In  1735,  tne  first  regular  semi- 
nary for  teachers  in  Prussia  was  established  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerauia. 
To  induce  a  better  attendance  at  school,  a  decree  of  1736  requires  that 
the  parent  of  every  child  between  five  and  twelve  years  of  aee,  shall  pay 
a  certain  fee,  whether  his  child  goes  to  school  or  not ;  this  rule  being,  as 
it  were,  preliminary  to  the  present  one  of  forced  attendGuice.  The  same 
decree  refers  to  school-houses  erected  by  associated  narishes^  showing, 
that  such  associations  existed  previously  to  the  decree  lor  providing  pub- 
lic schools ;  similar  associations  may  even  now  exist,  but  they  are  not 
numerous,  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  requiring  each  parish 
to  have  its  public  school.  The  decree  provides  further  for  the  amount  of 
fees  to  be  pakl  to  the  teacher  by  the  pupils,  the  church,  or  the  state,  and 
lor  aid  to  peasants  who  have  more  than  two  children  above  five  years  of 
age,  by  the  payment  of  the  fees  of  all  over  this  number  from  a  school  fund. 
A  rescript  of  1738,  constitutes  the  clergy  the  inspectors  of  schools. 

Bathe's  ^  Report  om  M!dueaiim  iH  Europe,"  Coodn't  **  Report  on  Primary  Jnotrueiiom  A» 
oome  cf  the  S'atee  of  Oermanf.  and  part&miarly  in  Pruooia.*'^  Prof.  Btephena's  "*  Letter  to  lk$ 
Skmennienelent  qT  Common  SehooU  in  Pennojfhania  in  18IS."  RmmK  acliool  Doin- 
mMM  from  Oennaay,  bj  Htrnlscli,  Calioieli,  JafCoW  and  ottiar& 
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An  attempt  to  provide  more  precisely,  by  ]aw,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
schools  in  Berlin,  was  made  by  a  decree  of  1738.  This  decree  requires 
that  teachers  shall  be  regularly  examined  by  the  ins^ctors  of  schools 
before  being  allowed  to  teach,  and*  prescribes  their  acquirements  in  detail. 
It  directs  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  schools  with  prayers ;  fixes  the 
hours  of  daily  attendance  at  from  eight  to  eleven,  or  seven  to  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon ;  prescribes  instruction  in 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing,  and  regulates  the 
emoluments  and  perquisites  of  the  master. 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  public  instruction  under  the  reign  of 
Frederick  the  Great  The  regulations  drawn  up  by  Hecker,  and  approved 
by  the  king,  (1763,)  are  very  precise,  and  though  they  have  been  in  part 
supersedea  by  later  decrees,  mGuiy  of  their  provisions  are  still  in  force. 
Th^  provide  for  the  selection  of  school  books  by  the  consistory ;  that 
children  shall  be  sent  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  there  un- 
til thirteen  or  fourteen,  or  until  they  have  made  satisfactory  attainments 
in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  of 
'  such  matters  as  are  to  De  found  in  their  text-books ;  fix  the  school-hours, 
j  requiring  six  hours  a  day  for  instruction  in  winter,  and  three  in  summer, 
I  and  one  hour  of  catechetical  instruction,  besides  the  Sunday  teaching ; 
;  require  that  all  unmarried  persons  of  the  parish  shall  attend  the  hour  of 
instruction  in  the  catechism,  and  besides,  receive  lessons  in  reading  and 
writing  from  the  Bible.  The  regulations  provide  anew  for  the  school- 
masters' fees,  and  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children ;  require  that  the 
schoolmaster  shall  be  furnished  from  the  church-register  with  a  list  of  all 
the  children  of  the  age  to  attend  school,  and  that  he  shall  prepare  a  list  of 
those  who  are  actuaUy  in  attendance,  and  submit  both  to  the  clergyman, 
in  his  periodical  visits;  direct  anew  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
situation  of  schoolmaster^  and  refer  particularly  to  the  advantages  of  the 
seminary  opened  at  Berlin  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  Mark  of  Bran- 
denburg ;  lay  down  minutely  the  scheme  of  elementary  instruction,  and 
actually  specify  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  different  branches,  with 
>  each  of  the  two  classes  composing  the  school ;  require  the  parochial 
clergy  to  visit  the  schools  twice  a  week,  and  inspectors  of  circles  to  per- 
form the  same  service  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  decree  of  Frederick  regulating  the  Catholic  schools  of  Silesia, 
(1765,)  is  even  more  particular  than  the  foregoing.  It  shows  the  settled 
policy  in, regard  to  educating  teachers  in  special  seminaries,  now  so  im- 
portant a  part  of  the  Prussian  system,  by  setting  apart  certain  schools  by 
name  for  this  purpose^  requiring  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  each, 
and  assigning  his  duties. 

In  1787,  Frederick  William  the  Second  created  a  council  of  instruction, 
under  the  title  of  an  "Upper  School  Board,"  (Ober-Schul  Collegium,)  of 
which  the  minister  of  state  was  president  The  council  was  directed  to 
examine  text-books,  and  to  pass  upon  the  licenses  of  masters,  on  the  re- 
ports of  the  provincial  school-boards.  They  were  authorized  to  erect 
seminaries  for  teachers  at  the  government  expense,  and  to  frame  their 
regulations;  to  send  out  an  inspjector  from  their  body  to  examine  any  part 
of  public  instruction,  and  to  rectify  all  wrongs  by  a  direct  order,  or  through 
the  school-boards  of  the  provinces,  the  school  committees  or  patrons. 
This  organization  remained  substantially  in  force  until  the  separation  of 
the  departments  of  state  and  instruction  in  1817,  with  the  creation  of  a 
ministry  of  public  instruction.  The  attributes  of  this  upper  school  bcMU'd, 
it  will  De  seen,  now  belong  to  that  council. 

The  school  plan  of  1763  was  modified  by  an  ordinance  of  1794,  which  in- 
troduces geography  and  natural  history  in  the  elementary  schools,  and 
refers  to  voecu  music  as  one  of  their  most  important  exercises ;  it  also  at- 
tempts, by  minute  prescriptions,  to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 
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instruction  and  discipline.    The  regulation  for  the  catholic  schools  of 
Silesia  was  also  revised  in  1801. 

But  the  most  important  era  in  the  history  of  public  instruction  in  Prus« 
sia,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Qermany,  opens  with  the  efforts  put  forth 
by  the  king  and  people,  to  rescue  the  kingdom  from  the  yoke  of  Napo- 
leon in  1809.  In  that  year  the  army  was  remodeled  and  every  citizen 
converted  into  a  soldier ;  landed  property  was  declared  free  of  feudal 
service ;  restrictions  on  freedom  of  trade  were  abolished,  and  the  whole 
state  was  reorganized.  Great  reliance  was  placed  on  infusing  a  German 
spirit  into  the  people  by  giving  them  freer  access  to  improved  institutions 
of  education,  from  the  common  school  to  the  university.  Under  the 
councils  of  Hardenberg,  Humbolt,  Stein,  AUenstein,  these  reforms  and 
improvements  were  projected,  carried  on,  and  perfected  in  less  than  a 
single  generation. 

The  movement  in  behalf  of  popular  schools  commenced  by  inviting  C« 
A.  Zeller,  of  Wirtemberg,  to  Prussia.  Zeller  was  a  young  theologian, 
who  had  studied  under  Pestalozzi  in  Switzerland,  andnvas  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  method  and  spirit  of  his  master.  On  his  return  he  had 
convened  the  school  teachers  of  Wirtemberg  in  barns,  for  want  of  better 
accommodations  being  albwed  him,  and  inspired  them  with  a  zeal  for 
Pestalozzi's  methods,  and  for  a  better  education  of  the  whole  people.  On 
removing  to  Prussia,  he  first  took  charge  of  the  seminary  at  Koenigsberg, 
soon  afler  founded  the  seminary  at  Karalene,  and  went  about  into  differ- 
ent provinces  meeting  with  teachers,  holding  conferences^  visiting 
schools,  and  inspiring  school  officers  with  the  right  spirit 

The  next  step  taken  was  to  send  a  number  of  young  men,  mostly  theo- 
logians, to  Pestalozzi's  institution  at  Ifferten,  to  acquire  his  method,  and 
on  their  return  to  place  them  in  new,  or  reorganized  teachers'  seminaries. 
To  these  new  agents  in  school  improvement  were  joined  a  large  body  ot 
zealous  teachers,  and  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who,  in  ways 
and  methods  of  their  own,  labored  incessantly  to  confirm  the  Prussian 
state,  by  forming  new  organs  for  its  internal  life,  and  new  means  of  pro* 
tection  from  foreign  foes.  They  proved  themselves  truly  educators  of  the 
people.  Although  the  government  thus  not  only  encouraged,  but  directly 
aided  in  the  introduction  of  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi  into  the  public 
schools  of  Prussia,  still  the  school  board  in  the  different  provinces  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  those  who  approved  and  taught  on  different  sys- 
tems, such  as  Dinter,  Zerrenner,  Salzman,  and  Niemeyer— all,  in  fine, 
who  labored  with  a  patriotic  purpose,  thus  allowing  intellectual  freedom^ 
and  appropriating  whatever  was  good  from  all  quarters  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  purpose. 

To  infuse  a  German  spirit  into  teachers  and  scholars,  particular  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  German  language,  as  the  treasury  house  of  Ger- 
man ideas,  and  to  th6  geography  and  history  of  the  father  land.  Music, 
which  was  one  of  Pestalozzi's  great  instruments  of  culture,  was  made  the 
vehicle  of  patriotic  songs,  and  through  them  the  heart  of  all  Germany 
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was  moved  to  bitter  hatred  of  the  conqueror  who  bad  desolated  her  fields 
and  homes,  and  humbled  the  pride  of  her  monarchy.  All  these  efforts 
for  the  improvement  of  elementary  education,  accompanied  by  expensive 
modificaUons  in  the  establishments  of  secondary  and  superior  education, 
were  made  when  the  treasury  was  impoverished,  and  taxes,  the  most 
exorbitant  in  amount,  were  levied  on  every  province  and  commune  of 
the  kingdom.  Prof.  Stephens,  now  of  Girard  College,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  written  from  Bejlin, 
at  a  time  when  there  was  at  least  a  talk  of  the  repudiation  of  state  debts, 
and  especially  when  a  distinguished  citizen  of  that  state  had  proposed  to 
divert  the  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools  to  the 
payment  of  interest  on  the  state  debts,  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
this  period  of  the  educational  history  of  Prussia. 

*<  Prussia,  who  furnishes  us  with  a  pattern  of  excellence  in  the  present 
state  of  her  public  schools,  affords  us  a  still  more  brilliant  example  in  the 
noble  policy  b^  which  she  sustained  them  in  times  of  great  public  distress. 
Of  all  tiie  nations  of  Europe,  Prussia  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  extrem- 
ity by  the  wars  of  Napoleon.  In  1806,  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  her  whole 
military  force  was  annihilated.  Within  a  week  afler  the  main  overthrow, 
every  scattered  division  of  the  euny  fell  into  the  hands  of  tho  enemy. 
Napoleon  took  up  his  quarters  in  Berlin,  emptied  the  arsenal,  and  stripped 
the  capital  of  all  the  works  of  art  which  he  thought  worthy  to  be  trans- 
ported to  Paris.  By  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  in  1807,  the  king  of  Prussia  was 
deprived  of  one-half  of  his  dominions.  A  French  army  of  200,000  men 
were  quartered  upon  the  Prussians  till  the  end  of  the  year  1808.  Prussia 
must  pay  to  France  the  sum  of  120,000,000  francs,  afler  her  principal 
sources  of  income  had  been  appropriated  by  Napoleon,  either  to  himself 
or  his  allies.  T  be  system  of  confiscation  went  so  far  that  even  the  revenue 
from  the  endowments  of  schools,  ofpoor  houses,  and  the  fund  for  widows, 
was  diverted  into  the  treasury  of  France.  These  last  were  ^iven  back 
in  1811.  Foreign  loans  were  made,  to  meet  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
conqueror.  An  army  must  be  created,  bridges  rebuilt,  ruined  fortifications 
in  every  quarter  repaired,  and  so  great  was  the  public  extremity  that  the 
Prussian  ladies,  with  noble  generosity,  sent  their  ornaments  and  jewels  to 
supply  the  royal  treasury.  Rings,  crosses,  and  other  ornaments  of  cast- 
iron  were  given  in  return  to  all  those  who  had  made  this  sacrifice.    They 
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Liberation,"  in  1812.  'But  it  is  the  pride  of  Prussia,  that  at  the  time  of 
her  greatest  humiliation  and  distress,  she  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of 
the  work  she  had  begun  in  the  improvement  of  her  schools. 

In  1809,  the  minister  at  the  head  of  the  section  of  instruction,  writes  as 
follows,  to  some  teachers  who  had  been  sent  to  the  institution  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  to  learn  his  method  and  principles  of  instructing :—"  The  section  of 
public  instruction  begs  you  to  believe,  and  to  assure  Mr.  Pestalozzi,  that 
the  cause  is  the  interest  of  tlie  government,  and  of  his  majesty,  the  king^ 
personally,  who  are  convinced  that  liberation  from  extraordinary  calami- 
ties is  fruitless,  and  only  to  be  effected  bva  thorough  improvement  of  the 
people's  education."  In  1809,  was  established  the  teachers'  seminary  in 
Koenigsberg.  In  1810,  the  seminary  at  Braunsburff.  In  1811,  the  semi- 
nary at  Karalene.  In  1812,  was  established  at  Breslau,  the  first  seminary, 
completely  organized  according  to  the  new  ideas.  In  1809,  the  most  am- 
ply endowed  and  completely  organized  of  all  the  German  universities 
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was  founded  in  Berlin.  Profeseore  were  called  from  all  parts,  and  in  ISIO 
the  university  was  in  full  operation.  In  1811,  the  old  university  of  Bres- 
lau  was  reorganized,  and  large  grants  were  received  from  the  government 
for  new  buildings  and  new  professorships.  Is  not  this  noble  policy,  on  the 
part  of  an  absolute  government,  at  a  time  when  the  nation  was  struggling 
for  existence,  a  severe  rebuke  upon  the  narrow  and  short-pighted  expedi- 
ents of  those  republican  politicians,  who  can  invent  no  better  way  to  pay 
a  public  debt  than  by  converting  into  money  that  institution  on  which  the 
virtue  find  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  special  safety  of  a  republican 
state,  mainly  depend  ?" 

The  school  system  of  Prussia,  is  not  the  growth  of  any  one  period,  and  is 
not  found  in  one  law,  but  is  made  up  of  an  aggregation  of  laws  and  general 
regulations,  enacted  at  different  times  for  dififerent  provinces,  differing  in 
the  condition,  habits,  and  religion  of  the  people,  and  to  meet  particular 
wants,  as  these  have  been  developed  in  the  progress  of  the  system.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1819  to  prepare  a  general  school  law  for  Prussia, 
but  without  success.  This  is  considered  by  Harnisch  and  other  German 
educators,  a  great  defect,  as  it  leads  to  great  inequalities  of  education, 
and  great  irregularities  of  administration  in  different  provinces.  The  or- 
dinance of  1819,  however,  embraces  much  of  the  regulations  which  are 
applicable  to  the  whole  kingdom,  while  the  peculiarities  and  details  of 
the  system  must  be  looked  for  in  the  provincial  ordinances  and  special 
regulations. 

The  authorities  which  administer  public  instruction  in  Prussia  are  the 
following : — The  chief  authority  is  the  minister,  who  joins  to  this  super- 
vision that  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  affairs.  He  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  a  variable  number  of  members,  and  divided  into  three 
sections  corresponding  to  the  three  charges  of  the  minister.  The  section 
for  public  instruction  has  its  president  and  secretary,  and  meets  usually 
twice  a  week  for  the  transaction  of  business.  One  of  this  body  is  gene- 
rally deputed  as  extraordinary  inspector  in  cases  requiring  examination, 
and  reports  to  the  minister.  The  kingdom  of  Prussia  is  divided  into  ten 
provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  governor,  styled  Superior  President, 
(Ober-President,)  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  called  a  Consistory,  (Con- 
sistorium.)  This  council  has  functions  in  the  province  similar  to  those  in 
the  ministerial  council  in  the  kinsdom  at  large,  and  has  direct  control  of 
secondary  public  instruction,  ana  of  the  schools  for  the  education  of  pri- 
mary teachers.  It  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  of  which  one  has  charge 
of  the  primary  instruction  in  the  province,  under  the  title  of  the  School 
Board,  (Provincial  Schul  Collegium.)  The  school  board,  in  addition  to 
exercising  the  general  supervision  of  education  in  the  province,  examines 
the  statutes  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  insures  the  execution  of  exist- 
ing laws  and  regulatbns,  examines  text-books,  and  gives  permission  for 
their  introduction,  after  having  obtained  the  approbation  of  the  ministry. 
This  board  communicates  wiUi  the  higher  authorities,  through  their  pre- 
sident, to  whom  the  reports  from  the  next  lower  authority,  to  ne  presently 
spoken  of,  are  addressed,  and  by  whom,  when  tliese  relate  to  school 
matters,  they  are  referred  to  the  board  for  examination. 

The  next  smaller  political  division  to  a  province,  is  called  a  Regency, 
(Regierungs-Bezirk,)  which  is  again  subdivided  into  Circles,  (Kreisin,) 
and  those  into  parishes,  (Gemeinden.)  The  chief  civil  authority  in  the 
Reffencv,  is  a  president  who  is  assisted  by  a  council  called  also  a  regency. 

This  body  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  charge  respectively  of 
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the  internal  affiiirB,  of  direct  taxes,  and  of  church  and  echool  matten. 
The  last  named  committee  examines  and  appoints  all  the  teachers  ot 
elementary  and  burgher  schools  within  the  regency,  superintends  the 
schools,  ascertains  that  the  school-houses  and  churches  are  duly  kept  in 
order,  administers  the  funds  of  schools  and  churches,  or  superintends  the 
administration,  when  vested  in  corporations,  and  collects  tne  church  and 
school  fees.  This  committee  is  presided  over  by  a  member  of  the  re- 
gency called  the  School  Councilor,  (Schul-rath.)  As  councilor,  he  has 
a  seat  and  voice  in  the  provincial  consistory,  where  he  is  required  to  ap- 
pear at  least  once  a  year,  and  to  report  upon  their.  afSairs  in  his  refipency, 
of  which  the  provincial  consistory  has  the  superintendence.  It  is  also  Kis 
duty  to  visit  tne  schools,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  next  Epchool  authority  is  the  inspector  of  a  circle,  who  has  charge 
of  several  parishes.  These  inspectors  are  generally  clergymen,  whue 
the  councilors  are  laymen.  Next  below  the  special  superintendents  is  the 
immediate  authorit>[,  namely,  the  school  committee,  (Schul-Vorstand.) 
Each  parish  f  Gremeinde)  must,  by  law,  have  its  school,  except  in  special 
cases,  and  eacn  school  its  committee  of  superintendence,  (Schul-VorBtand,) 
consisting  of  the  curatCj  the  local  magistrate,  and  from  two  to  four  nota- 
bles ;  the  constitution  of  the  committee  varying  somewhat  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  school,  whether  endowed,  entireljr  supported  by  the  parish,  in 
part  by  the  province  or  state,  or  by  subscription.  The  committee  ap- 
points a  school  inspector,  who  is  usually  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.  In 
cities,  the  magistrates  form  the  school  committee^  or  school  deputation,  as 
it  is  there  called,  the  curates  still  acting  as  local  inspectors. 

Thus,  there  is  a  regular  series  of  authorities,  from  the  tnaster  of  the 
school  up  to  the  minister,  and  every  part  of  primary  instruction  is  entirely 
within  the  control  of  an  impulse  from  the  central  government  and  takes 
its  direction  according  to  the  will  of  the  highest  authorities.  W  ith  such  a 
system,  under  a  despotic  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of 
any  law  may  be  successfully  enforced. 

The  cardinal  provisions  of  the  school  system  of  Prussia,  are: 

First  J  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  years 
shall  go  regularly  to  school.  This  is  enforced  bv  the  school  committee, 
who  are  furnished  with  lists  of  the  children  who  should  attend,  and  of 
those  actually  in  the  schools  under  their  charge,  and  who  are  required  to 
enforce  the  penalties  of  the  law. 

Secondj  That  each  parish  shall,  in  general,  have  an  elementary  school. 
When  the  inhabitants  are  of  different  religious  persuasions,  each  denom- 
ination has  its  school,  and  if  not,  provision  is  made  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children  by  their  own  pastors.  The  erectum  of  the  school- 
house,  its  furniture,  the  income  of  the  master,  and  aid  to  poor  scholars,  are 
all  provided  for.  The  requisite  sum  comes,  in  part,  from  parochial  funds, 
and  in  part  from  a  tax  upon  householders.  Wnen  the  parish  is  poor,  it  is 
fissistea  by  the  circle,  by  the  province,  and  even  by  the  state.  Besides 
these  elementary  schools,  most  of  the  towns  in  Prussia  have  one  or  more 
upper  primary  or  burgher  schools. 

Tliird,  The  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries,  adapted  to  the  grade 
of  instructbn  to  which  they  intend  devoting  themselves.  Their  exemp- 
tion during  their  term  of  study  from  active  military  service  required  of 
other  citizens.  A  provision  for  their  support  during  their  term  of  study. 
A  preference  given  to  them  over  schoolmasters  not  similarly  educated. 
Their  examination  previous  to  receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity,  which 
entitles  them  to  become  candidates  for  any  vacant  post  in  the  province 
where  they  have  been  examined.  Their  subseauent  exemption  from  ac- 
tive military  service,  and  even  from  the  annual  orill  of  the  militia,  if  they 
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can  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  school  inspector,  be  sjMired  from  their  duties. 
Provision  for  the  removal  of  the  incompetent  or  immoral.  A  provision 
ibr  the  support  of  decayed  teachers. 

Fourth,  The  authorities  which  regulate  the  schools^  and  render  them 
a  branch  of  the  general  government,  and  the  teachers  m  fact,  its  officers. 
In  a  country  like  Prussia,  this  connection  secures  to  the  teacher  the  respect 
due  to  his  station,  and  thus  facilitates  the  discharge  of  his  important 
duties. 

Under  this  system  of  organization  and  administration,  and  especially 
with  these  arrangements  to  secure  the  employment  of  only  properly  quali- 
fied teachers,  the  public  schools  of  Prussia  have  been  multiplied  to  an  ex- 
tent, and  have  attained  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  a  degree  of 
excellence,  which  has  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  commanded 
the  admiration  of  intelligent  educators  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  In 
the  provinces,  where  the  improved  system  has  gone  into  operation  with 
the  habits  of  the  people  in  its  favor,  it  has  already  reached  every  human 
being ;  and  in  even  the  outer  provinces,  it  is,  as  fast  as  time  sweeps  along 
new  generations,  replacing  the  adult  population  with  a  race  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  subjected  to  a  course  of  school  instruction  far  more 
thorough  and  comprehensive  than  has  ever  been  attempted  in  any  other 
country.  As  an  evidence  of  the  universality  of  the  system  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  out  of  122,897  men  of  the  standing  army,  in  1846,  only 
two  soldiers  were  found  who  could  not  both  read  and  write.  But  the 
system  aims  at  much  higher  results — with  nothing  short  of  developing 
every  faculty  bpth  of  mind  and  body,  of  converting  creatures  of  impulse, 
•prejudice,  and  passion,  into  thinking  and  reasoning  beings,  and  of  giving 
them  objects  of  pursuit,  and  habits  of  conduct,  favorable  to  their  own  hap* 
piness  and  that  of  the  community  in  which  they  live.  The  result  which 
may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from  this  system — when  the  entire  adult 
population  have  been  subjected  to  its  operation,  and  when  the  influences 
of  the  home  and  street,  of  the  business  and  the  recreations  of  society,  all 
unite  with  those  of  the  school — have  not  as  yet  been  realized  in  any  sec- 
tbn  of  the  kingdom.  Every  where  the  lessons  of  the  school-room  are 
weakened,  and  in  a  measure  destroyed,  by  degrading  national  customs, 
and  the  inevitable  results  of  a  government  which  represses  liberty  of 
thought,  speech,  occupation,  and  political  action.  But  the  school,  if  lef\ 
as  good  and  thorough  as  it  now  is,  must  inevitably  change  the  govern- 
ment, or  the  government  must  change  the  school  And  even  if  the  school 
should  be  made  less  thorough  than  it  now  is,  no  governmental  interfer- 
ence can  turn  back  the  intelligence  which  has  already  gone  out  among 
the  people.  It  would  be  easier  to  return  the  rain  to  tlie  clouds,  from 
which  it  has  parted,  and  which  has  already  mingled  with  the  waters  of 
every  rising  spring,  or  reached  the  roots  of  every  growing  plant 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  state  of  the  Public  Schools  of  ProMi^ 
according  to  the  latest  official  returos  published  by  the  govenunent 
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In  1848;  the  population  of  Prassia  wae  about  16,000,000.  According 
to  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  24,030  elementary  schools,  with 
2,433,333  children,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  in  average  daily 
attendance ;  1,202  middle  or  burgher  schools  with  91,888  pupils,  and  100 
higher,  or  town  schools,  with  15.624  pupils,  making  an  aggregate  of 
25,332  public  primary  schools,  and  2,540,775  pupils.  To  these  schools 
should  be  added  117  gymnasia  lor  classical  education,  with  20,474 
pupils,  and  1,664  professors;  7  universities  with  4,000  students  and  471 
professors,  and  libraries  with  over  1,000,000  volumes ;  382  institutions, 
in  the  nature  of  infant  schools,  with  25,000  children,  and  a  large  number 
of  schools  for  special  instruction,  as  for  the  blind,  deaf  mutes,  commerce, 
trades,  arts,  &c.;  and  Prussia  can  present  an  array  of  institutions,  teach- 
ers, professors,  and  educational  facilities,  for  all  classes  of  her  population, 
not  surpassed  by  any  other  country. 

If  to  the  number  of  children  at  school,  public  or  private,  we  add  those 
who  are  receiving  instruction  at  home,  or  who  have  lefl  school  after 
obtaining  the  certificate  of  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  of  their  being  able  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  those  who 
are  detained  from  school  temporarily  by  sickness,  we  can  easily  acquiesce 
in  the  claim  of  the  director  of  the  Statistical  Bureau,  by  whom  the 
annual  school  returns  are  collected,  and  published  every  three  years, 
that  every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  has  already  attended  school 
public  or  private,  or  has  acquired  that  degree  of  instruction  which 
makes  self-education  in  almost  any  direction  practicable.  From  an 
investigation  made  by  the  government  in  1845,  there  were,  in  the  whole 
of  Prussia,  only  two  young  men  in  every  one  hundred  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-two,  who  could  not  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and 
had  not  a  knowledge  of  Scripture  history. 

According  to  the  foregoing  table,  there  were  34,030  primary  school 
teachers  employed  in,  viz. : 

Elementary  schools.    Head  teachers,         .        «        •        •  25,914 

"                «          Assistants, 2,749 

«                ^          Schoolmistresses,     ....  1,856 

Middle  or  Burgher  schools  for  boys.    Head  teachers,    .        .  898 

«               "             «              «        Assistants,       .        .  197 

<<               "             »            girls.    Head  teachers,     .        .  1,094 

«               «             «               "       Schoolmistresses,     .  640 

Higher  Burgher.    Head  teachers, 505 

«             "          Assistants, 197 


Total,       .       .       .       34,030 

These  thirty-four  thousand  teachers  had  all  been  thoroughly  edu- 
cated in  the  studies  they  were  called  on  to  teach,  and  the  best  methods 
of  teaching  the  same  in  seminaries  established  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
there  were  forty-eix,  supported  by  the  government,  in  1848.  By  means 
of  educational  periodicals,  and  frequent  meetings  for  professional  im« 
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]»rovement,  these  teachers  are  bound  together  into  a  great  association, 
stimulating  each  other  to  higher  attainments,  and  marching  fbrwEU>d  a 
noble  army  for  the  improvement,  and  not  the  destruction  of  the  people. 
The  foUowing  statistics  will  show  how  steadily  the  primary  schools 
have  advanced  in  numbers,  attendance,  and  teachers,  since  1819 : 


<(    • 

u 

« 

u 

<( 

u 

u 

u 

20,065 
21,625 
22,612 
23^646 
25,332 

21,895 
22,965 
27,749 
29,631 
32,316 


1.  In  1819,  the  number  of  schools  in  Prussia  was 
In  1825,  «  a  «  a 
In  1831,            "                «              «        « 
In  1843,            «                u              a        u 
In  1846,             «                 «       .        a         a 

2.  In  1819,  the  number  of  teachers  in  Prussia  was 

In  1825, 

In  1831, 

In  1843, 

In  1846, 

3.  In  1825,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 

teen years  of  age,  was      .        .        .        .        .        .    1,923,200 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  the 

schools,  was 1,664,218 

In  1831,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was 2,043,030 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  the 

schools,  was 2,021,421 

In  1843,  the  number  of  children  between  seven  and  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was 2,992,124 

And  the  number  of  these  who  were  attending  the 

schools,  was 2,328,146 

In  1846,  the  number  of  children  in  public  schools,         .    2,540,775 

These  great  results  have  been  obtained  by  the  united  efforts  of  the 
government  and  the  people;  but  even  these  statistics  can  not  show  the 
improvement  which  has  been  made  in  school-houses,  school  instmctioi^ 
and  the  whole  internal  economy  of  the  school-room. 


y.  SUBJECTS  AND  HETHODS  OF  IN8TRUGTI0H 

XN 

TBS  PRIM  ART  SCHOOLfi  OP  PRVBSU. 


Before  presenting  an  outline  of  the  course  of  irfaihiction  pursued  in 
the  common  schools  of  Prussia,  gathered  from  the  observations  of  distin- 
guished educators  in  their  visits  to  a  large  number  of /schools  of  different 
grades,  as  well  as  from  published  accounts  of  the  organization  and 
studies  of  particular  schools,  we  will  introduce  a  brief  view*  of  the  gen- 
eral objects  and  difierent  degrees  of  primary  education,  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  schools  are  established  and  conducted. 

Two  degrees  of  primary  instruction  are  distinguished  by  the  law ;  the 
elementary  schools  and  the  burgher  schools.  The  elementary  schools 
propose  the  development  of  the  human  faculties,  through  an  instruction 
in  those  common  branches  of  knowledge  which  arc  indispensable  to 
every  person,  both  of  town  and  country.  The  burgher  schools  (Beur- 
gerschxden  Stadlschulen1[)  carry  on  the  child  until  he  is  capable  of  man- 
ifesting his  inclination  for  a  classical  education,  or  for  this  or  that  par- 
ticular profession.  The  gymnasia  continue  this  education  until  the 
youth  is  prepared,  either  to  commence  his  practical  studies  in  common 
life,  or  his  higher  and  special  scientific  studies  in  the  university. 

These  different  gradations  coincide  in  forming,  so  to  speak,  a  great 
establishment  of  national  education,  one  in  system,  and  of  which  the 
parts,  though  each  accomplishing  a  special  end,  are  all  mutually  cor- 
relative. The  primary  education  of  which  we  speak,  though  divided 
into  two  degrees,  has  its  peculiar  unity  and  general  laws ;  it  admits  of 
accommodation,  however,  to  the  sex,  language,  religion,  and  future  des- 
tination of  the  pupils.  1.  Separate  establishments  for  girls  should  be 
formed,  wherever  possible,  corresponding  to  the  elementary  and  larger 
schools  for  boys.  2.  In  those  provinces  of  the  monarchy  (as  the  Polish) 
where  a  foreign  language  is  spoken,  besides  lessons  in  the  native  idiom, 
the  children  shall  receive  complete  instruction  in  German,  which  is  also 
to  be  employed  as  the  ordinary  language  of  the  school.  3.  Difference 
of  religion  in  Christian  schools  necessarily  determines  differences  in 
religious  instruction.  This  instruction  shall  always  be  accommodated 
to  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  the  persuasion  to  which  the  school  belongs. 
But,  as  in  every  school  of  a  christian  state,  the  dominant  spirit  (common 
to  all  creeds)  should  be  piety,  and  a  profound  reverence  of  the  Deity, 
every  Christian  school  may  receive  the  children  of  every  sect    The 

*  MaintT  In  the  Unguaf  e  of  the  law  ftiid  orrtiDanee,  u  translated  and  condenaed  bj  Sir 
.William  Hamilton,  in  an  arttele  in  the  Edinbarirh  Review. 

'  t  Calletl  lilcewise  Miiteltchulen^  middle  echoola,  and  JbaUehuUn,  real  aehoola ;  the  laat, 
liteaaae  thtr  v e  Icm  oecnpicd  with  iba  stady  of  langnage  ( Verbatia)  inaa  with  tb«  knowledfi 
of  thinKs,  (Jceofta.) 
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masters  and  superiDtendents  ought  to  avoid,  with  scrupulous  care,  eveiy 
shadow  of  religious  constraint  or  annoyance.  No  schools  should  be 
abused  to  any  purposes  of  proselytism ;  and  the  children  of  a  worship 
different  ftom  that  of  the  school,  shall  not  be  obliged,  contrary  to  the 
wish  of  their  parents  or  their  own,  to  attend  its  religious  instruction  and 
exercises.  Special  masters  of  their  own  persuasion  shall  have  the  care 
of  their  religious  education ;  and  should  it  be  Impossible  to  have  as 
many  masters  as  confessions,  the  parents  should  endeavor,  with  so  much 
the  greater  solicitude,  to  discharge  this  duty  themselves,  if  disinclined 
to  allow  their  children  to  attend  the  religious  lessons  of  the  school.  The 
primitive  destination  of  every  school,  says  the  law,  is  so  to  train  youth 
that,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  relations  of  man  to  God,  it  may  foster  in 
them  the  desire  of  ruling  their  life  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  school  shall,  therefore,  betimes  second  and  complete  the 
first  domestic  training  of  the  child  to  piety.  Prayer  and  edifying  reflec- 
tions shall  commence  and  terminate  the  day ;  and  the  master  must  be- 
ware that  this  moral  exercise  do  never  degenerate  into  a  matter  of 
routine.  Obedience  to  the  laws,  loyalty,  and  patriotism,  to  be  inculca- 
ted. No  humiliating  or  indecent  castigation  allowed ;  and  corporal  pun- 
ishment, in  general,  to  be  applied  only  in  cases  of  necessity.  Scholars 
found  wholly  incorrigible,  in  order  to  obviate  bad  example,  to  be  at 
length  dismissed.  The  pupils,  as  they  advance  in  age,  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  the  school,  and  thus  betimes  habit- 
uated to  regard  themselves  as  active  and  useful  members  of  society. 

The  primary  education  has  for  its  scope  the  development  of  the  dif- 
ferent faculties,  intellectual  and  moral,  mental  and  bodily.  Every  com- 
plete elemeraary  school  necessarily  embraces  the  nine  following  branches: 

1.  Religion — morality  established  on  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity ; 

2.  The  German  tongue,  and  in  the  Polish  provinces,  the  vernacular 
language ;  3.  The  elements  of  geometry  and  general  principles  of  draw- 
ing ;  4.  Calculation  and  applied  arithmetic ;  5.  The  elements  of  physics, 
of  general  history,  and  of  the  history  of  Prussia;  6.  Singing;  7.  Writing; 
8.  Gymnastic  exercises ;  9.  The  more  simple  manual  labors,  and  some 
instruction  in  the  relative  country  occupations. 

Every  burgher  school  must  teach  the  ten  following  branches:  1. 
Religion  and  morals.  2.  The  German  language,  and  the  vernacular 
idiom  of  the  province,  reading,  composition,  exercises  of  style,  exercises 
of  talent,  and  the  study  of  the  national  classics.  In  the  countries  of  the 
German  tongue,  the  modem  foreign  languages  are  the  objects  of  an  ac- 
cessory study.  3.  Latin  to  a  certain  extent  (This,  we  believe,  is  not 
universally  enforced.)  4.  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  in  partic- 
ular a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical  arithmetic.  5.  Physics,  and 
natural  history  to  explain  the  more  important  phenomena  of  nature.  6. 
Geography,  and  general  history  combined ;  Prussia,  its  history,  laws, 
and  constitution,  form  the  object  of  a  particular  study.  7.  The  princi- 
ples of  design;  to  be  taught  with  the  instruction  given  in  physics,  nat- 
ural history,  and  geometry.    8,  The  penmanship  should  be  watched. 
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and  the  hand  exercised  to  write  with  neatness  and  ease.  0.  Singing, 
in  order  to  develop  the  voice,  to  atford  a  knowledge  of  the  an,  and  to 
enable  the  scholars  to  assist  in  the  solemnities  of  the  chorch.  10.  Gym- 
nastic exercises  accommodated  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  scholar. 
Such  IB  the  minimum  of  education  to  be  afforded  by  a  burgher  school. 
If  its  means  enable  it  to  attempt  a  higher  instruction,  so  as  to  prepare 
the  scholar,  destined  to  a  learned  profession,  for  an  immediate  entrance 
into  the  gymnasia,  the  school  then  talces  the  name  of  Higher  Town 
School. 

Every  pupil,  on  leaving  school,  should  receive  from  his  masters  and 
the  committee  of  superintendence,  a  certificate  of  his  capacity,  and  of  his 
moral  and  religious  dispositions.  These  certificates  to  be  always  pro- 
duced on  approaching  the  communion,  and  on  entering  into  apprentice- 
ship or  service.  They  are  given  only  at  the  period  of  departure ;  and 
in  the  burgher  schools,  as  in  the  gymnasia,  they  form  the  occasion  of  a 
great  solemnity.   . 

Every  half  year  pupils  are  admitted ;  promoted  firom  class  to  class; 
and  absolved  at  the  cx)nclu8ion  of  their  studies. 

Books  of  study  to  be  carefully  chosen  by  the  committees,  with  con- 
currence of  the  superior  authorities,  the  ecclesiastical  being  specially 
consulted  in  regard  to  those  of  a  religious  nature.  For  the  Catholic 
schools,  tiie  bishops,  in  concert  with  the  provincial  consistories,  to  select 
the  devotional  books ;  and,  in  case  of  any  difference  of  opinion,  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  siiall  decide. 

Schoolmasters  are  to  adopt  the  methods  best  accommodated  to  the 
natural  development  of  the  human  mind ;  methods  which  keep  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  constant,  general,  and  spontaneous  exercise,  and  are 
not  limited  to  the  infusion  of  a  mechanical  knowledge.  The  committees 
are  to  watch  over  the  methods  of  the  master,  and  to  aid  him  by  their 
council ;  never  to  tolerate  a  vicbus  method,  and  to  report  to  the  higher 
authorities  should  their  admonition  be  neglected.  Parents  and  guardians 
have  a  right  to  scrutinize  the  system  of  education  by  which  their  chil- 
dren are  taught ;  and  to  address  their  complaints  to  the  higher  author- 
ities, who  are  bound  to  have  them  carefully  investigated.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  bound  to  cooperate  with  their  private  influence  in  aid  of 
the  public  discipline ;  nor  is  it  permitted  them  to  withdraw  a  scholar 
from  any  branch  of  education  taught  in  the  school  as  necessary: 

As  a  national  establishment,  every  school  should  court  the  greatest 
publicity.  In  those  for  boys,  besides  the  special  half  yearly  examina- 
tions, for  the  promotion  from  one  class  to  another,  there  shall  annually 
take  place  public  examinaii^s,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
structbn,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  scholars.  On  this  solemnity,  the 
director,  or  one  of  the  masters,  in  an  official  programme,  is  to  render  an 
account  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  school.  In  fine,  from  time 
to  time,  there  shall  be  published  9k  general  report  of  the  state  of  educa- 
tion in  each  province.    In  schools  fbr  females,  the  examinations  take 
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place  in  presence  of  the  parente  and  masters,  without  any  general 
invitation. 

Bui  if  the  public  instructors  are  bound  to  a  faithful  performance  of 
their  duties,  they  have  a  right,  in  return,  to  the  gratitude  and  respect 
due  to  the  zealous  laborer  in  the  sacred  work  of  education.  The  school 
is  entitled  to  claim  universal  countenance  and  aid,  even  from  those  who 
do  not  confide  to  it  their  children.  All  public  authorities,  each  in  its 
sphere,  are  enjoined  to  promote  the  public  schools  and  to  lend  support 
to  the  masters  in  the  exercise  of  their  office,  as  to  any  other  functional 
ries  of  the  state.  In  all  the  communes  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  of 
all  Christians  persuasions,  whether  in  the  church,  in  their  school  visita- 
tion, or  in  their  sermons  on  the  opening  of  the  classes,  shall  omit  no 
opportunity  of  recalling  to  the  schools  their  high  mission,  and  to  the 
people  their  duties  to  these  establishments.  The  civil  authorities,  the 
clergy,  and  the  masters,  shall  every  where  cooperate  in  tightening  the 
bonds  of  respect  and  attachment  between  the  people  and  the  school;  so 
that  the  nation  may  be  more  habituated  to  consider  education  as  a 
primary  condition  of  civil  existence,  and  daily  take  a  deeper  interest  in 
Its  advancement 

The  following  extracts  from  Kay's  *^  Social  Condition  and  Educa^ 
Hon  of  the  People^^  will  show  how  these  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
governmental  instructions  are  carried  into  practice. 

The  three  great  resaltB,  which  the  Frnsnan  government  has  labored  to  ensure 
by  this  system  of  education  are— 

1.  To  interest  the  different  parishes  and  towns  in  the  progress  of  the  education 
of  the  people,  by  committing  the  management  of  the  parochial  sohoolB  to  tbem^ 
under  certain  very  simple  restrictions. 

2.  To  assist  the  parochial  school  committees  in  each  county  with  the  adrice  of 
the  most  able  inhabitants  of  the  county ;  and — 

3.  To  gain  the  cordial  oooperation  of  the  ministers  of  religion. 

These  results  the  government  has  gained,  to  the  entire  ana  perfect  satisfaction  of 
an  parties.  The  provincial  and  county  councils  act  as  advisers  of  the  parochial 
committees.  These  latter  are  the  actual  directors  of  parochial  education  ;  and  the 
clergy  not  only  occupy  places  in  these  parochial  conmiittees,  but  are  also  the  ev- 
q^Mo  inspectors  of  all  the  schods. 

The  system  is  liberally  devised  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  solely  owing  to 
Its  impartial,  popular,  and  religious  character,  tiiat  it  has  enlisted  so  strongly  on  its 
side  the  feelings  of  the  Prussian  people. 

I  know  there  are  many  in  our  land  who  say,  "  But  why  have  any  system  at  all  ? 
Is  it  not  better  to  leave  the  education  of  the  people  to  the  exertions  of  public 
charity  and  private  benevolence  ?''  Let  the  contrast  between  the  state  of  the  edu- 
cation and  social  condition  of  the  poor  in  England  and  Germany  be  the  answer. 
In  England  it  is  well  known  that  not  one  half  af  the  country  is  properly  ouppUed 
toith  good  »ckool§,  and  that  many  of  thooe^  which  do  exitt^  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  very  inefficient  and  eometimea  of  actually  immoral  teachers.  In 
Germany  and  Switzeriand,  every  parish  is  supplied  with  its  school  buildings,  and 
each  school  \e  directed  by  a  teacher  of  high  principles,  and  superior  education  and 
intelligence.  8uch  a  splendid  social  institution  baa  not  existed  without  effecting 
magnificent  results,  and  the  Germans  and  Swin  may  now  proudly  point  to  the 
character  and  condition  of  their  peasantry. 

So  great  have  been  the  results  of  this  system,  that  it  is  now  a  well  known  &et, 
'that,  except  in  cases  of  sickness,  every  child  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten  in 
the  whde  of  Prussia,  is  receiving  instruction  fh>m  highly  educated  teachers,  under 
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the  BurveillaDoe  of  the  parochial  ministers.  And,  if  I  except  the  manafiicturiiig 
distriota,  I  may  go  still  &rther,  and  say,  that  every  child  in  Prussia,  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen,  is  receiving  daily  instruction  in  its  parochial 
school.  But  even  this  assertion  does  not  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  vastness 
of  the  educational  machinery ,  which  is  at  work  ;  for  the  Pmssian  government  is 
encouraging  all  the  towns  throughout  the  country  to  establish  iniStint  schools  for  the 
children  of  parents  who  are  forced,  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  labor,  to 
absent  themselves  from  home  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  aqd  who  would 
be  otherwise  obliged  to  leave  their  mfants  without  proper  superintendence;  and, 
as  all  the  children  in  the  manu£Ktnring  districts,  who  are  engaged  in  the  weaving- 
rooms,  are  also  obliged  to  attend  evening  classes  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  I 
may  say,  with  great  truth,  that  nearly  all  the  Prustian  children  between  the  age9 
of  four  and  fourteen  are  under  the  influence  of  a  religioue  education.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  an  arbitrary  government  has  forced  this  result  from  an 
unwilling  people.  On  the  contrary,  as  I  have  siud  before,  the  peasants  themselves 
have  always  been  at  least  as  anxious  to  obtain  this  education  for  their  children,  as 
the  government  has  been  desirous  of  granting  it. 

A  proof  of  the  satisfiiction,  with  which  the  Prussian  people  resard  the  educa- 
tional regulations,  is  the  undeniable  fact,  that  all  the  materials  and  machinery  for 
msti'uction  are  being  so  constantly  and  so  rapidly  improved  over  the  whole  conn- 
try,  and  by  the  people  themselves.  Wherever  I  traveled,  I  was  astonished  to  see 
the  great  improvement  in  all  these  several  matters  that  was  going  on.  Every 
where  I  found  new  and  handsome  school-houses  springing  up,  old  ones  being  re- 
paired, a  most  liberal  supply  of  teachers  and  of  apparatus  for  the  schools  provided 
by  the  municipal  authorities,  the  greatest  cleanliness,  lofty  and  spacious  school- 
rooms, and  excellent  houses  for  the  teachers ;  all  showing,  that  the  importance  of 
the  work  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  people,  and  that  there  is  every  desire  on  their 
part  to  aid  the  government  in  carrying  out  this  vast  undertaking. 

The  children  generally  remain  in  school,  until  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth 
year ;  and  a  law  has  been  issued,  for  one  or  two  of  the  provinces,  appointing  this 
as  the  time,  after  which  the  parents  may  remove  their  children.  But  if  the  pa* 
rents  are  very  poor,  and  their  children  have  learnt  the  doctrines  of  their  religion, 
as  well  as  to  r^,  write,  and  cipher,  their  religious  minister  can,  in  conjunction 
with  the  teacher,  permit  them  to  discontinue  their  attendance  at  the  completbn  of 
their  twelfth  year. 

"  No  child,  without  the  permission  both  of  the  civil  magistrate  of  the  town  or 
village  of  which  its  parents  are  inhabitants,  and  alsr>  of  their  religions  minister,  can 
be  kept  from  school  beyond  the  completion  of  its  fifth  year,  or  afterward  discon- 
'  tinue  its  attendance  on  the  school  classes  for  any  length  of  time." 

If  a  parent  neither  provides  at  home  for  the  education  of  his  children,  nor  sends 
them  to  the  school,  the  teacher  ie  bound  to  inform  the  religious  minister  of  the 
parent ;  the  minister  then  remonstrates  vnth  him ;  and  if  he  still  neglects  to  send 
his  children,  the  minister  is  bound  by  law  to  report  him  to  the  village  committee, 
which  has  power  to  punish  him  by  a  fine,  of  from  one  halfpenny  to  sixpence  a 
day,  for  neglecting  the  first  and  greatest  duty  of  every  parent.  If  the  village 
committee  can  not  induce  him  to  educate  his  children,  he  is  reported  to  the  union 
magistrates,  who  are  empowered  to  punish  him  with  imprisonment.  But  it  is 
haMly  ever  necessary  to  resort  to  such  harsh  measures,  for  the  parents  are  even 
more  anxious  to  send  their  children  to  these  admirably  conducted  schools,  than 
the  civil  magistrate  to  obtain  their  attendance.  In  order,  however,  to  ensure 
such  a  regular  attendance,  and  as  an  assistance  to  the  parents  themselves,  each 
teacher  is  furnished  by  the  local  magistrate,  every  year,  with  a  list  of  all  the  chil- 
dren of  his  district,  who  have  attaint  the  age,  at  which  they  ought  to  attend  his 
classes.  This  list  is  called  over  every  morning  and  every  afternoon,  and  all  absen- 
tees are  marked  down,  so  that  the  school  committees,  magistrates,  and  inspectors 
may  instantly  discover  if  the  attendance  of  any  child  has  been  irregular.  If  a  child 
requires  leave  of  absence  for  more  than  a  week,  the  parent  must  apply  to  the  civil 
magistrate  for  it ;  but  the  clergyman  can  grant  it,  if  it  be  only  for  six  or  seven 
days,  and  the  teacher  alone  can  allow  it,  if  for  only  one  or  two  days. 

At  the  German  revolutions  of  1848,  one  of  the  great  popular  cries  was  for 
gratuitous  education.    The  governments  of  Germany  were  obliged  to  yield  to  this 
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ory,  and  to  make  it  the  law  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Germany,  that  all  parenti 
■honld  be  able  to  get  their  children  edacated  at  the  primary  echoda  withoat  hay- 
ingto  pay  any  thmg  for  this  education. 

There  are  now,  therefore,  no  school  fees  in  the  greatest  part  of  Germany.  Edn- 
cation  is  perfectly  gratoitons.  The  poorest  man  can  send  his  child  free  of  all  ex- 
pense to  the  best  of  the  public  schods  of  his  district.  And,  besides  this,  the  au- 
thorities of  the  parish  or  town,  in  which  a  parent  lives,  who  is  too  poor  to  clothe 
his  children  decently  enough  for  school  attendance,  are  obliged  to  dothe  them  for 
him,  and  to  provide  them  with  books,  pencils,  pens,  and  every  thing  necessary  for 
school  attendance,  so  that  a  poor  man,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  pay  something 
out  of  his  small  earnings  for  the  education  of  his  children,  is,  oo  the  contrary,  ac- 
tually paid  for  sending  them  to  school.  This  latter  is  an  old  regulation,  and  is  one 
which  has  aided  very  greatly  to  make  the  educational  regulations  very  popular 
among  the  po<»r  of  Germany. 

I  made  very  careful  inquiries  about  the  education  of  children  in  the  principal 
manu&cturing  district  of  Pruana.  I  remained  several  days  in  Elberfeld,  their 
largest  manufiicturinff  town,  on  purpose  to  visit  the  fiictory  schq^  I  put  myself 
there,  as  elsewhere,  m  direct  communication  wi&  the  teachers,  from  whom  I  ob- 
tained a  great  deal  of  information  ;  and  I  also  had  several  interviews  on  the  sub- 
ject with  the  educational  councillors  at  Berlin,  who  put  into  my  hand  the  latest 
regulatioM  on  this  subject  issued  by  the  government 

The  laws  relating  to  the  fectory  children  date  only  from  1839.  They  are  aa 
follows : — 

"  No  child  may  be  employed  in  any  manu&otory,  or  in  any  mining  or  building 
operations,  before  it  has  attained  the  age  of  nine  years. 

*'  No  child,  which  has  not  received  three  years'  regular  instruction  in  a  school, 
and  has  not  obtained  the  oertificate  of  a  school  committee,  that  it  can  read  its 
mother  tongue  fluently,  and  also  write  it  tolerably  well,  may  be  employed  in  any 
of  the  above-mentioned  ways,  before  it  has  completed  its  sixteenth  year. 

"  An  exception  to  this  latter  rule  is  only  albwed  in  those  cases,  where  the  man- 
u&ctureiB  provide  fw  the  education  of  the  fectory  children,  by  erecting  and  main- 
taining fiictory  schools." 

If  a  manu&ctnrer  will  establish  a  school  in  connection  with  his  manufactory,  and 
engage  a  properly  educated  teacher,  he  is  then  allowed  to  employ  any  children  of 
nine  years  of  age,  whether  they  have  obtained  a  certificate  or  not,  on  condition, 
however,  that  those  children  attend  the  school  four  evenings  in  every  week,  as  well 
as  two  hours  every  Sunday  morning,  until  they  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency in  their  studies. 

The  '^  schulrath,"  or  educational  minister  in  the  county  court,  decides  whether 
the  factory  school  is  so  satisfactorily  managed,  as  to  entitie  the  roannfecturer  to  this 
privilege.  This  minister  also  regulates  the  hours  which  must  be  devoted  weekly 
to  the  instruction  of  the  fiictory  children. 

"  Toung  people,  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  may  not  be  employed  in  manufto- 
turing  establiffhinentB  more  than  ten  hours  a  day." 

The  civil  magistrates  are,  however,  empowered,  in  some  cases,  to  allow  young 
people  to  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  when  an  accident  has  happened,  which  obliges 
the  manufectnrer  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  work  before  a  given  day.  But  these  licenses  can  not  be  granted  for  more, 
at  the  most,  than  four  weeks  at  a  time. 

After  the  hours  of  labor  have  been  regulated  by  the  '*  schulrath"  and  the  man- 
nfecturer,  the  latter  is  obliged  by  law  to  take  care  that  the  factory  children  have, 
both  in  the  moraings  and  in  the  afternoons,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  exercise  in  the 
open  air,  and  that  at  noon,  they  always  have  a  good  hour's  relaxation  from  labor. 

*'  No  young  peroon,  under  eixteen  year*  of  age^  may,  in  any  case,  or  in 
any  emergency^  work  more  than  eleven  houre  a  £iy."  The  children  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  who  have  not  been  confirmed,  may  not  work  in  the  mills  during  the 
hours  set  apart  by  the  religious  minister,  for  the  religious  instruction,  which  he 
wishes  to  give  them  preparatory  to  their  confirmation. 

The  manufiMturers,  who  employ  children  in  the  mills,  are  obliged  to  lay  before 
the  magistrate  a  list,  containing  the  names  of  all  the  children  they  employ,  their 
respective  agea,  their  places  of  abode,  and  the  names  of  their  parents.    If  any  in- 
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■peoior  or  teaelier  reports  to  the  oWO  magistrate,  that  any  child  under  the  legal 
age  is  being  employed  in  the  miUs  instead  of  being  sent  to  school,  or  if  the  police 
report  the  infringement  of  anv  other  of  the  above-mentioned  reg^ations,  the 
magistrate  is  empowered  and  obliged  to  ponish  the  mann&ctorer  by  fines,  which 
are  increased  in  amount  on  every  repetition  of  the  offense. 

I  examined  the  actual  state  of  things  in  Elberfeld,  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  manttiaotaring  districts  of  Prussia,  and  I  found  these  regulAtions  most  satisfto- 
torily  pat  in  force.  Ko  children  were  allowed  to  work  in  the  mills,  befbre  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  nine  yean,  and  after  this  time,  they  were  required  to 
attend  classes  four  evenings  every  week,  conducted  by  the  teachers  of  the  day- 
schools  ;  or,  if  their  work  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  such  attendance,  then 
they  were  c^liged  to  attend  classes  every  Sunday  morning  for  two  hours ;  and  this 
attendance  was  required  to  be  oontinnea,  until  the  childran  could  obtain  a  certifi- 
cate from  their  teacher  and  religions  minister,  that  thejr  could  read  and  write  weU, 
that  they  were  well  versed  in  Scripture  history,  and  that  ihey  knew  arithmetic 
BuflicienUy  well  to  perform  all  the  ordinary  calculations,  which  would  be  required 
of  them.  As  a  cheek  upon  the  parents  and  mannfiMStarers,  no  child  was  allowed  to 
labor  in  the  mills,  without  having  obtained  a  certificate,  signed  by  its  religious  minister 
and  its  teacher,  that  it  was  attending  one  of  these  dnses  regularly.  If  the  attend- 
ance was  irregular,  thu  certificate  was  immediately  withdrawn,  and  the  child  was 
no  longer  allowed  to  continue  working  in  the  mills.  But,  from  all  I  saw  of  these 
schools,  and  from  what  the  teachers  told  me,  I  should  say,  they  had  no  difficulty 
in  enforcing  attendance ;  and,  so  far  fh>m  it  being  evident,  that  the  parents  were 
anxious  to  send  their  children  into  the  mills,  as  soon  as  posrible,  I  was  astonished 
to  find  even  the  daily  schools  filled  to  oversowing,  and  that  with  children,  many 
of  whom  were  thirteen,  fourteen,  and  fifteen  years  of  age. 

It  is  very  easy  for  the  travder,  who  u  merely  passing  through  the  fnantr/acf itr- 
ing  towns  of  the  Rhine  Provinces,  to  prove  to  himself,  how  anxious  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  government  are  to  carry  all  these  regulations  into  effinst.  Let  hun 
only  take  the  trouble  of  wandering  into  the  streets  of  such  a  town,  at  a  quarter  t» 
eight  in  the  morning,  or  at  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  will  find 
them  alive  with  children  of  remarkably  courteous  and  gentle  appearance,  all  very 
neatly  and  cleanly  dressed,  each  carrying  a  little  bag  containing  a  slate  and  sdiool 
books,  and  all  hurrying  along  to  school.  Let  him  visit  the  same  streets  at  any 
time  during  the  school  hours,  and  he  will  find  an  absence  of  young  children,  whioh^ 
accustomed  as  he  is  to  the  alleys  of  our  towns,  sprarming  with  poor  little  ereaturea 
growing  up  in  filth,  and  coarseness,  and  immorality,  will  be  even  more  astoMshing^ 
and  delightful. 

Before  Prussia  began  in  good  earnest  to  promote  the  education  of  the  peepls,  it 
was  thought  there,  as  it  is  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  private  charity  and 
voluntary  exertions  would  suffice,  to  supply  tne  country  with  all  the  materials  of 
education.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  ffovemrocBt  enunciated, 
in  formal  edicts,  that  it  was  the  first  duty  of  a  parish  to  educate  its  young.  For 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  it  trusted  to  Uie  voluntary  principle,  and  left  the  work 
in  the  hands  of  generous  mdividnals ;  the  result  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, and  what  may  be  observed  in  England :  the  supply  of  the  materials  of 
education  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  popnlatioii.  Prussia  was  little 
or  no  better  provided  with  schools  in  1815,  than  it  had  beoi  in  1715 ;  as  to  the 
teachers,  they  were  poor,  neglected,  ignorant  persons.  Educated  persons  would 
not  become  teachers  of  ihe  poor ;  and  the  poor  were  neither  able  nor  willing  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  their  children.  A  sufficient  number  of 
benevolent  individuals  could  not  be  found  to  hear  the  whole  expense  of  educating 
the  nation ;  and  even  in  those  parishes,  in  which  the  benevolent  part  of  the 
richer  classes  had  managed  to  collect  funds,  sufficient  fbr  caning  on  such  a  work 
for  a  year  or  two,  it  was  found,  that  they  were  unable  or  unwilling,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  bear  alone  such  a  great  and  ever-increasing  burden. 

After  a  long  trial  of  this  unfoir  voluntary  system,  which  taxed  charitable  indi- 
viduals in  order  to  moke  up  for  the  defiiult  of  the  selfish  or  careless,  it  was  found, 
in  1815,  as  in  England  at  the  present  day,  that  great  numbers  of  parishes  had  no 
schools  at  all ;  that  of  the  schools  which  wore  built,  scarcely  any  were  properly 
supplied  with  the  necessary  books  and  apparatus ;  that  there  were  no  good  imcb- 
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en  in  the  country,  and  no  means  of  edacating  any ;  and  that  the  sclenoe  of  peda- 
gogy had  been  totally  neglected,  and  was  universally  misunderstood. 

if  then,  the  people  were  to  be  educated, — ^and  the  fVench  revolution  of  1789 
had  taught  the  Prussian  government  the  necessity  of  enlightening  the  poor  and 
of  improving  their  social  condition,  it  became  but  too  evident,  tlmt  the  govern- 
meot  must  act  as  well  as  preach.  In  a  word,  the  experience  of  one  hundrM  years 
taught  the  Prussians,  that  it  was  necessary  to  compel  the  ignorant,  slothful,  sod 
sel&sh  members  of  the  political  body  to  assist  the  benevolent  and  patriotic,  or  that 
sufficient  funds  would  never  be  found  fin*  educating  the  whole  of  the  laboring 
classes.  The  following  regulations,  therefore,  were  put  into  and  are  still  in  force 
throughout  Prussia. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  parish  are  obliged,  either  alone,  or  in  company  with 
one  or  more  neighboring  parishes,  to  provide  sufficient  school-room,  a  sufficient 
number  of  teachers,  and  aU  the  necessary  school  apparatus  for  the  instruction  of 
all  their  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  I  shall  show  by 
what  parochial  organization  ttuB  is  efl^ted. 

I.  Where  all  the  inhahitanU  of  a  village  are  membere  of  the  tame  religiouM 
denomination. 

In  these  cases,  whenever  more  school-room,  or  a  greater  number  of  teachers,  or 
more  apparatus,  or  any  repwrs  of  the  existing  school-buildings  is  required,  the 
village  magistrate,  having  been  informed  of  these  deficiencies  by  the  district  school- 
inspector,  immediately  summons  a  committee  of  the  villagers,  called  the  ^*  Schul- 
vorstand." 

Tliis  Schulvorstand  oonststs — 

1.  Of  the  religious  minister  of  the  parish.  He  is  the  president  of  the  commit- 
tee or  Schulvorstand.  In  some  parts  of  Prussia,  however,  there  are  still  some  few 
remnants  of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  possess  great  estates ;  and  where  the  village 
10  situated  on  one  of  these  estates,  there  the  landlord  is  the  president  of  the  school 
eomraittee.  This,  however,  is  so  rare  an  exception,  that  it  is  not  necessary  further 
to  notice  it 

2.  Of  tlie  village  magistrate,  who  is  selected  by  the  county  magistrates,  from  the 
most  intelligent  men  in  the  parish. 

3.  Of  from  two  to  four  of  the  heads  of  families  in  the  parish.  These  members 
of  the  committee  are  elected  by  the  parishioners,  and  their  election  is  confirmed  or 
annulled  by  the  union  magistrates.  If  the  union  magistrate  annuls  the  election, 
because  of  the  unfitness  of  the  persons  chosen,  the  parish  can  proceed  to  a  second 
election ;  but,  if  they  again  select  men,  who  are  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
duties  of  the  school  committee,  the  election  is  again  annulled,  and  the  union  mag- 
istrate himself  selects  two  or  four  of  the  parishioners,  to  act  as  members  of  the 
committee.  When  the  village  is  situate  on  the  estate  of  a  great  landed  proprietor, 
he  also  can  annul  the  choice  of  the  parishioners ;  but  these  cases,  as  I  have  before 
said,  are  very  rare,  and  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Prussia,  where  the  Polish  nobles  still  retain  some  of  their  former  possessions ;  for 
in  the  other  provinces  of  Prussia,  the  land  is  now  almost  as  much  subdivided  as  in 
France,  and  is  generally  the  property  of  the  peasants. 

The  members  of  these  committees  are  chosen  for  six  yean,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  new  election  takes  place. 

If  several  parishes  join  in  supporting  one  school,  each  of  them  must  be  repre- 
sented in  the  school  committee,  by  at  least  one  head  of  a  fiunily.  The  county 
court,  however,  has  the  power  of  preventing  this  union  of  parishes,  for  the  sup- 
port of  one  joint  school, — 

1.  When  the  number  of  children  is  so  great,  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  instruct 
them  all  in  two  classes. 

2.  When  the  parishes  are  separated  too  far  apart,  or  when  the  roads  between 
them  are  bad,  dangerous,  or  at  times  impassable. 

In  such  cases  there  must  be  separate  schools ;  or  else  the  great  law  of  the  land, 
that  "  all  the  children  must  be  educated j*^  would  often  be  infringed. 

II.  Where  the  inhabitante  of  a  village  are  membere  of  d^erent  religious 
defiominatione. 

Sometimes  it  happens,  that  a  parish  contains  persons  of  dilBferent  religions  opin- 
ions; and  then  arises  the  question,  which  has  been  a  stumbling-blMik  to  the 
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progress  of  primary  ednoakion  in  England,  ^*  how  shall  the  rival  claims  of  these 
parties  be  satisfied,  so  that  the  great  hiw  of  Germany,  that  ^  all  the  children  mu$t 
be  educated,^  may  be  carried  into  effect  7'' 

In  these  cases,  the  governments  of  Germany  leave  the  parishes  at  perfect  liberty 
to  select  their  own  coarse  of  proceeding,  and  to  establish  separate  or  mixed  schools, 
according  as  they  judge  best  for  themselves.  The  only  thing  the  government 
requires  is,  that  schools  of  one  kind  or  another  shall  be  established. 

if  the  inhabitants  of  snch  a  parish  in  Pmssia  determine  on  having  separate 
schools,  then  separate  school  committees  are  elected  by  the  different  sects.  The 
committee  of  each  sect  consist  of,  the  village  magistrate,  the  minister,  and  two 
or  three  heads  of  fimulles,  of  the  religious  party  for  which  the  committee  b  con- 
stituted. 

If  the  inhabitants,  however,  decide  on  having  one  mixed  school  fiw  all  the  re- 
ligious parties,  the  committee  consists  of,  the  village  magistrate,  the  religious  min- 
isters of  the  different  parties,  and  several  of  the  parishioners,  elected  from  among 
the  members  of  the  different  sects,  for  which  the  school  is  intended. 

In  these  cases,  the  teacher  is  chosen  from  the  most  numerous  religious  party : 
or,  if  the  school  is  large  enough  to  require  two  teachers,  the  head  one  is  elected 
from  the  members  of  the  most  numerous  party,  and  the  second  from  those  of  the 
next  largest  party.  If  there  b  only  one  teacher,  children  of  those  parents  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  same  religious  sect  as  the  teacher,  are  always  allowed  to  absent 
themselves  during  the  hour  in  which  the  teacher  gives  the  religious  lessons,  on 
condition  that  the  children  receive  religious  instruction  from  their  own  religious 
ministen. 

One  of  the  educational  councillors  at  Berlin  informed  me,  that  the  government 
did  not  encourage  the  establishment  of  mixed  schools,  as  they  think,  that  in  such 
cases,  the  religious  education  of  both  parties,  or  at  lesst  of  one  of  them,  often  suf- 
fers ;  but,  he  continued,  '^  of  course  we  think  a  mixed  school  infinitely  better  than 
none  at  all ;  and,  when  a  district  is  too  poor  to  support  separate  schools,  we  gladly 
see  mixed  ones  established."  The  gentleman  who  said  thb  was  a  Koman 
Catholic.  In  the  towns,  there  are  not  often  mixed  schools  containing  Romanists 
and  Protestants,  as  there  generally  are  sufficient  numbers  of  each  of  these  sects 
in  every  town,  to  enable  the  citizens  to  establish  separate  schools.  The  children 
of  Jews,  however,  are  often  to  be  found,  even  in  the  towns,  in  the  schools  of  the 
other  sects ;  but,  owing  to  the  entire  and  uncontrolled  libe^y  of  decision  that  the 
people  themselves  possess  on  this  point,  there  seems  to  be  little  difficulty  in  ar- 
ranging matters,  and  no  jealousy  whatever  exists  between  the  different  parties. 
If  a  mixed  school  is  established  in  any  parish,  and  the  teacher  is  chosen  from  the 
roost  numerous  sect,  and  if  the  minor  party  becomes  discontented  or  suspicious  of 
the  education  given  in  the  school,  it  is  always  at  liberty  to  establish  another  school 
lor  itself ;  and  it  is  this  liberty  of  action,  which  preserves  the  parishes,  where  the 
mixed  schools  exist,  from  all  intestine  troubles  and  religious  quarrels,  which  are 
ever  the  most  ungodly  of  disputes.  In  leaving  the  settlement  of  this  matter  to 
the  parishes,  the  government  appears  to  have  acted  most  wisely ;  for,  in  these 
religious  questions,  any  interference  from  without  is  sure  to  create  alarm,  sus- 
picion, and  iealouay,  and  cause  the  different  parties  to  fly  asunder,  instead  of  co- 
alescing. All  that  the  government  does,  is  to  say,  ^*  You  must  provide  sufficient 
school-room,  and  a  sufficient  number  of  good  teachers,  but  decide  yourselves  how 
you  will  do  this."  The  consequence  is,  that  the  people  say,  "  We  can  try  a  mixed 
school  first ;  and,  if  we  see  reason  to  fear  its  effects,  we  will  then  amicd>ly  decide 
on  erecting  another  separate  one."  So  that  the  great  difficulty  arismg  from  re- 
ligious difference  has  been  easily  overcome. 

The  duties  of  the  school  conmiittees,  when  once  formed,  are: — 

1st.  To  take  care  that  the  parish  is  supplied  with  sufficient  school-room  for  aU 
the  children,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen. 

2d.  To  supply  the  school-room  with  all  the  books,  writing  materials,  slates, 
blackboards,  maps,  and  apparatus  necessary  for  instruction. 

3d.  To  provide  the  teachers  with  comfortable  houses  for  themselves  and 
fiunilies. 

4th.  To  keep  all  the  school-btuldings,  and  the  houses  of  the  teachers,  hi  good 
repair,  often  whitewashed,  and  well  warmed. 
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Sib.  To  take  care  that  the  salary  of  the  teaohera  is  paid  to  them  regalarly. 

61I1.  To  assist  those  parents  who  are  too  poor  to  provide  their  children  with 
dothet  sufficiently  deoent  for  their  school  attendance. 

7th.  To  assist,  protect,  and  encourage  the  teachers. 

8th.  To  be  present  at  all  the  public  exapiinations  of  the  school,  at  the  indue- 
tion  of  the  teachers,  which  is  a  public  ceremony  performed  in  ohnreh  before  all  the 
parishioners,  and  at  all  the  school  fiHe  days. 

If  the  school  is  not  endowed,  the  committee  10  empowered  to  fanpose  atax  on 
the  householders  for  its  support,  and  for  the  payment  of  the  sohm^aater ;  and  it 
is  held  responsible  by  the  higher  authorities  for  his  regular  payment,  according  to 
the  agreement,  which  was  made  with  him  on  his  inti^notion.  The  sohod  com- 
mittee, however,  can  not  discharge  the  teacher,  it  can  only  report  him  to  the  higher 
authorities ;  for  in  Prussia  none  of  the  local  anthoritiea,  who  are  in  immtaiate 
contact  wiUi  the  teacher,  and  who  might,  consequently,  imbibe  personal  prejudices 
against  him,  are  allowed  to  exercise  the  power  of  dismissing  him.  l^is  is  re- 
served for  Uioee,  who  are  never  brought  into  personal  connection  with  him,  and 
who  are  not,  therefore,  so  likely  to  imbibe  such  prejudices.  Neither  can  the 
committee  interfere  with  the  interior  discipline  of  the  school ;  it  can  only  inspect 
the  condition  of  the  school,  and  report  to  the  county  authorities.  When  the  com- 
mittee has  onoe  elected  the  teacher,  he  is  entirely  ilree  to  follow  his  own  plans  of 
instruction,  unfettered  by  the  interference  of  lo(»l  authorities,  as  he  is  presumed 
to  understand  his  own  budneas,  better  than  any  of  those  about  him.  tf  the 
school-committee  neglects  its  duties,  orreftisea  to  furnish  the  teacher  with  the 
necessary  apparatus,  or  to  keep  the  school-house  in  proper  repair,  or  to  pay  the 
teacher  regfularly,  he  has  always  the  power  of  appealing  to  the  inspectors,  or 
to  the  county  courts,  who  instantly  compel  the  local  authorities  to  perform  their 
appointed  duties. 

When  a  new  school  is  required,  the  school  committee  selects  the  site  and  plan 
of  the  buildings,  and  sends  them  for  confirmation  to  the  county  magistrate.  If 
this  magistrate  sees  any  objection  to  the  plans,  he  returns  them  to  the  committee, 
vtrith  his  suggestions ;  Uie  plans  are  then  reconsidered  by  the  committee,  and  re- 
turned with  the  necessary  emendations  to  the  magistrate,  who  then  gives  his 
sanction  to  them.  Before  this  sanction  has  been  obtained,  the  plans  can  not  be 
finally  adopted  by  the  committee. 

It  is  already  very  evident,  by  what  I  have  aud,  how  yety  much  liberty  of  action 
is  left  to  the  people  themselves.  IVue  it  is,  that  in  the  dection  of  members  of  the 
committees,  as  well  as  in  the  choice  of  plans  and  sites  for  school-honses,  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  amount  of  the  school-rate,  the  county  magistrates  have  a 
negative ;  but  this  is  only  a  necessary  precaution  against  the  possibility  of  a  really 
vicious  selection  of  members,  or  of  unhealthy  or  owerwise  unsuitable  sites  for  the 
school-houses,  or  of  a  niggardly  and  insufficient  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
school.  Such  a  limited  interference  is  always  necessary,  where  the  interests  of 
the  acting  parties  might  otherwise  tempt  them  to  disregard  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
and  to  sacrifice  some  great  public  good  to  the  selfishness  or  ignorance  of  private 
individuals. 

Every  landed  proprietor  is  obliged  by  law,  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  all  laborers  living  on  his  estates,  who  are  too  poor  themselves  to  do  so. 
Every  such  proprietor  is  a\m>  obliged  by  law,  to  keep  the  schools  situated  upon  his 
estAtes  in  perfect  repair,  and  in  a  perfect  state  of  cleanliness ;  to  conform  to  all 
the  regulations,  of  whicn  I  shall  speak  hereafter,  and  which  relate  to  the  election 
and  support  of  the  teachers ;  and  to  fbmish  all  the  wood  necessary  for  the  re- 
pairs and  warming  of  the  school-buildings,  and  aU  the  apparatus,  books,  &c., 
necessary  for  instruction. 

This  is  what  ought  to  be  done  in  EngUmd.  If  it  is  right,  that  the  hiw  should 
grant  to  the  proprietors  such  full  powers  over  their  property  even  after  death,  and 
should  enable  them  to  tie  up  their  land  in  their  own  fiunily  for  so  long  a  time,  and 
thus  prevent  the  land  dividing  and  getting  into  the  hands  of  the  poor,  as  it  does 
abroad,  it  is  but  just,  that  the  landlords  should  be  compelled  by  law  to  do,  at 
least,  as  much  for  their  tenants  in  this  country,  as  they  are  compelled  to  do  in 
countries  where  the  poor  are  much  more  favored  than  they  are  here,  and  where 
the  interests  of  landlords  are  much  less  protected  by  law,  than  they  are  with  ns. 
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It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  parish  is  so  poor,  as  not  to  he  ahle  to  haild  the  new 
sehool-hooflft,  of  which  it  stands  in  need.  In  these  cases,  in  order  that  the  great 
law  of  the  hmd  **  that  every  child  must  he  educated*^  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution, it  is  necessary  that  die  poor  parish  should  receive  assistance  from  withouL 
This  is  provided  for  by  a  law,  which  requires  that  each  county  court  shall  assist, 
within  its  district,  every  parish,  which  b  not  able  to  provide  alone  for  the  expenses 
of  the  education  of  iti  children.  If  a  county  court  should,  from  the  number  of 
calls  upon  its  treasury,  find  itself  nnable  to  supply  enough  to  aasiBt  all  the  parishes 
of  the  county  which  need  assistance,  the  government  at  Berlin  grants  assistance 
to  the  county  court ;  for,  whatever  else  is  neglected  fat  want  of  fhnds,  great  care 
is  taken  that  aH  necessary  means  for  the  education  of  the  people  shall  be  every 
where  provided. 

The  school  organization  of  the  Pmasian  towns  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
Prussian  viMages.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  superior  village  magistrates 
are  appointed  by  the  state,  and  that  in  each  village  there  is  one  of  these  civil 
mngistrates,  who  is  a  member  of  the  village  school  committee,  and  is  held  respons- 
ible, if  sufficient  means  are  not  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict. But,  in  the  towns,  the  magistrates  are  elected  by  the  citizens ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  municipal  corporations  have  long  been,  on  the  whole,  liberally 
constituted.  The  privilege  of  citizenship  in  any  town  is  acquired,  by  good  character 
and  honest  repute.  The  magistrates,  who  hiftve  been  themselves  elected  by  the 
citizens,  can  admit  such  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  they  think  worthy  of  the 
position,  to  the  rank  of  citizens.  But  all  citizens,  who  possess  any  ground  of  the 
value,  in  small  towns,  of  50i.,  or  in  large  towns,  of  about  250i.  in  Prussian  money, 
and  all  citizens  who,  without  possessing  any  ground,  have  incomes  of  at  least  35/. 
per  annum,  in  Prussian  money,  are  by  law  entitled  to  a  vote  m  the  election  of  the 
town  magistrates.  The  citizens,  who  are  entitled  to  a  yote,  elect,  every  three 
years,  a  number  of  representatives,  or,  as  they  are  called,  town  councillors.  No 
person  can  be  elected  to  the  office  of  town  councillor,  unless  he  possess  land  of  the 
value,  in  small  towns,  of  at  least  1502.,  and  in  large  towns  of  at  least  2002.,  or 
whose  income  does  not  amount  to  at  least  351.  per  annum.  The  number  of  these 
councillors  depends  on  the  size  of  the  towns ;  no  town  can  elect  fewer  than  nine, 
or  more  than  sixty.  The  manner  in  .which  they  are  elected,  difiers  in  different 
towns,  but  I  believe  the  ordinary  custom  is,  for  each  division  of  a  town  to  elect 
one  or  more  to  represent  it  in  the  general  council.  These  councillors,  when 
elected,  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  whose  offices 
last  from  nx  to  twelve  years,  and  these  magistrates  appoint  fh>m  among  themselves 
a  mayor,  who  is  chosen  also  for  twelve  years.  The  county  court,  under  which 
the  town  finds  itself  ranged,  has  the  power  of  annulling  the  election  of  the  mayor, 
and  of  any  of  the  magistrates,  whom  it  may  judge  unfit  for  their  office ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  the  magistrates  or  the  town  councillors,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
obliged  to  proceed  to  another  election.  Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  Prussian 
raniiicipal  system.  With  the  various  civic  and  political  duties  of  the  different 
authorities,  I  have  no  concern  here,  further  than  they  relate  to  the  education  of 
the  people. 

In  each  town  a  committee  Ss  chosen,  which  b  called  the  *'  echuldeputation,^* 
or,  as  I  shall  translate  it,  the  school  committee.  It  consists  of  frorfl  one  to  three, 
but  of  never  more  than  three,  of  the  town  magistrates,  of  an  equal  number  of 
deputies  from  the  town  councillors,  an  equal  number  of  citizens,  having  the  repu- 
tation of  being  interested  and  skilled  in  school  matters,  (these  are  commonly  se- 
lected from  among  the  religious  ministers,)  and  also  of  the  several  representatives 
of  those*  privately  endowed  schools  in  the  town,  which  are  not  supported  by  the 
town,  but  yet  M  under  the  surveillance  and  direction  of  Its  municipal  authorities. 
The  number  of  these  representatives  varies,  according  to  the  size  of  the  town. 
With  the  exception  of  the  representatives  of  the  private  schools,  the  members  of 
this  committee  are  chosen  by  the  magistrates,  who  are  themselves,  as  1  have  be- 
fore said,  elected  by  the  citizens ;  but  the  representatives  of  the  private  schools, 
which  are  not  supported  by  the  town  funds,  are  nominated  by  the  county  courts. 
To  these  members,  thus  elected,  is  joined  one  member  from  each  of  the  com- 
mittees, which  are  elected  from  the  mngistrates  and  town  councillors  for  the  differ- 
eat  mumcipal  affiurs,  if  the  former  election  should  not  have  admitted  kay  such 
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membeni  into  the  school  oommittee.  The  first  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  town 
is  alao,  ex-officio^  a  member  of  the  committee ;  and  if  the  town  contains  both 
Romanists  and  Protestants,  the  oommittee  must  be  composed  of  equal  proportions 
of  members  of  the  different  pai-ties.  The  county  oourts  have  the  power  of  annul- 
ling the  election  of  any  member,  if  they  see  reason  to  deem  him  unfit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  in  such  a  case,  the  town  authorities  are  obliged 
to  proceed  to  make  a  new  flection. 

The  duties  of  the  town  school  committees  are  to  provide  sufficient  school-room 
for  all  the  children  in  the  town ;  to  elect  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers ;  to  pay 
them  their  salaries  reguhirly ;  to  provide  all  needful  apparatus  for  the  schools ;  to 
keep  the  class-rooms  and  the  teachers'  houses  m  good  repair,  well  whitewashed, 
and  well  warmed ;  to  take  care  that  all  the  children  of  the  town  attend  school 
regularly;  to  inspect  the  schools  at  stated  intervals;  to  provide  each  oehool  with 
a  play-ground ;  and  to  take  care  that  the  teachers  exercise  the  children  there 
every  morning  and  afternoon.  The  funds  required  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
town  schools,  are  provided  from  the  treasury  of  the  corporation. 

The  town  councillors  are  responsible  to  the  county  magistrate  and  to  the  central 
government  for  the  due  performance  of  these  several  duties.  If  they  ncfflect  any 
of  them,  the  teachers  and  inspectors  complain  to  the  higher  authorities,  who  oblige 
them  to  conform  immediately  to  the  general  law  of  the  land. 

Besides  these  municipal  authorities,  for  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of 
the  whole  town,  it  often  happens,  that  each  school  in  the  town  has  its  peculiar 
sc'halvorstand,  corresponding  to  the  village  committees,  which  I  have  already 
described.  These  committees,  where  they  do  exist  in  the  towns,  elect  their  own 
teachers,  and  collect,  in  their  several  districts,  tlie  necessary  school  funds  from  the 
heads  of  families  dwelling  there ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  district  school  committees 
is  not  able  to  provide  for  the  expenditure  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  its  dis- 
trict, the  town  school  committee  is  obliged  to  come  forward  and  aasist  it,  from  the 
general  town  funds.  The  latter  oommittee  is  the  general  superintendent  and 
assistant,  but  the  former  little  district  societies,  where  they  exist,  are  the  actual 
laborers.  Di^rence  of  religion  creates  no  greater  difficulty  in  the  towns  than  in 
the  country  parishes,  since  the  Romanists,  Protestants,  and  Jews  can,  if  they 
prefer,  manage  their  own  schools  separately,  by  means  of  the  little  school  socie- 
ties, and  are  never  forced  into  any  sort  of  connection,  unless,  where  it  is  agree- 
able to  themselves. 

The  Prussian  government  seems  to  have  considered  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  towns,  of  even  hiffher  importance,  than  that  of  the  children  of  the  vil- 
lages ;  and  to  have  required  the  formation  of  these  superior  committees  in  the 
towns,  as  a  sort  of  additional  security,  that  all  Uie  districts  of  a  town  should  be 
amply  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  the  careful  education  of  their 
children. 

These  committees  assemble  every  fortnight,  and  oftener  when  necessary,  at  the 
town  halls;  they  have  the  power  of  inviting  any  number  of  the  clergy  and 
teachers  of  the  towns  to  assist  at  their  conferences,  and  to  aid  them  vnS  their 
experience  and  counsels. 

In  many  parts  of  Prussia  these  central  town  committees  are  superseding  the 
smaller  district  school  societies,  so  that  the  funds  of  all  the  town  schools,  and  the 
choice  and  induction  of  all  the  teachers  rest  entirely  with  the  one  central  town 
school  committee ;  and  in  the  case  of  towns  containing  diflerent  religious  sects,  as 
for  as  I  could  gather  firom  what  I  heard  in  Berlin — ^for  on  this  point  I  could  find 
no  express  regulation — ^the  Protestant  members  of  the  town  committee  appoint 
the  teachers  of  the  Protestant  schooki,  and  the  Romanist  members  the  teachers  of 
the  Romanist  schools. 

But  in  every  town  every  religious  party  is  at  liberty,  if  it  pleases,  to  separate 
Itself  from  the  central  town  committee,  and  to  form  its  own  separate  school  com- 
mittee, for  the  management  of  its  own  educational  affiiirs.  And  where  ever  the 
union  of  the  different  religious  parties  occasions  any  strife  and  disputes,  the  small 
district  committees  are  sure  to  be  formed.  Where  these  smaller  committees  do 
exist,  they  elect  the  teachers  for  the  schools  under  their  management 

Great  advantages  are,  however,  insured,  when  the  management  of  all  the 
schools  in  any  town  can  be  put  under  the  direction  of  one  committee,  instead  of 
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each  being  placed  under  the  direction  of  its  separate  oommittee ;  or  when  all  the 
Romanist  schoob  can  be  put  under  the  direction  of  one  committee,  and  all  the 
Protestant  schools  under  the  direction  of  another.  For,  in  tliese  cases,  instead  of 
creating  a  great  number  of  tmall  schools  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  each  con- 
taining only  one  or  two  classes,  in  which  children  <^  very  different  ages  and  very 
different  degrees  of  proficiency  must  be  necessarily  mingled  and  taught  together, 
to  the  manifest  retarding  of  the  progress  of  the  more  forward  as  well  as  of  the 
more  backward,  several  schools  are  generally  combined,  so  as  to  form  one  large 
one,  containing  five  boys^  classes  and  five  girls'  classes.  In  these  classes,  the 
teachers  are  able  to  classify  the  children  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  teacher  may 
take  the  youngest  and  most  deficient,  another  the  more  advanced,  and  so  on.  In 
this  manner,  as  each  teacher  has  a  class  of  children,  who  have  made  about  the 
same  progress  in  their  studies,  he  is  enabled  to  concentrate  his  whole  energies 
upon  the  instruction  and  education  of  all  his  scholars  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
the  whole  time  they  are  in  school,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  neglect  one  part  of 
his  class  whilst  he  attends  to  another,  which  is  necessarily  the  case,  where  children 
of  difierent  degrees  of  proficiency  are  assembled  in  one  class-room,  and  which  is 
always  necessarily  the  cause  of  considerable  noise  and  confusion,  tending  to  dis- 
tract the  attention  of  both  teachers  and  children. 

But,  besides  the  good  dassification,  a  further  advantage,  which  results  from  this 
combination  of  schools,  is  the  greater  economy  of  the  plan.  When  each  school 
contains  only  two  class-rooms,  four  times  as  many  schools  are  required,  as  when 
each  school  contains  eight  rooms.  And  it  is  by  no  means  true,  that  a  school- 
building  containing  eight  class-rooms  costs  as  much  as  four  school-buildings,  each 
of  which  contains  two  dfids^rooms.  Not  only  is  a  great  expenditure  saved,  in 
the  mere  erection  of  the  exterior  walls  and  roo&  of  the  buildings  themselves,  but 
a  still  greater  saving  is  effected,  in  the  purchase  of  land,  as,  instead  of  increasing 
the  area  on  which  ue  school  is  erected,  it  is  always  possible  to  increase  its  height. 

Nothing  can  be  more  liberal,  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Prussian  towns 
have  provided  for  their  educational  wants*  The  buildings  are  excellent,  and  are 
kept  in  most  admirable  order. 

Tlie  town  authorities  are  held  responsible  for  all  this ;  and,  wherever  I  went, 
I  found  large,  commodious,  and  beautifully  clean  school-rooms,  furnished  with  all 
that  the  teachers  could  possibly  require.  Along  the  length  of  the  rooms,  parallel 
desks  are  ranged,  fiicing  the  teacher's  desk,  which  is  raised  on  a  small  platform, 
so  that  he  may  see  all  his  scholars.  On  either  side  of  him  are  large  blackboards, 
on  which  he  illustrates  the  subjects  of  his  lessons.  On  his  right  hand,  there  is 
generally  a  cabinet,  for  the  reception  of  all  the  books  and  objects  of  instruction 
which  belongs  to  the  school ;  and  all  around,  on  the  walls  of  the  room,  hang 
maps  of  different  countries,  and,  generally,  several  of  Germany,  delineating,  in  a 
strong  and  clear  manner,  all  the  physical  features  of  the  different  provinces  and 
kingdoms  which  compose  the  '*  Fatherhmd." 

Tlie  school-rooms  are  oontmnally  whitewashed ;  and  should  there  be  any 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  town  or  village  authorities  to  keep  the  school -buildingB 
in  proper  order,  or  to  provide  all  the  necessary  apparatus,  the  teachers  have 
always  the  power  of  complaining  to  the  inspectors,  or  to  the  country  magistrates, 
who  immediately  compel  the  authorities  to  attend  to  these  important  duties. 

Besides  the  schools,  which  are  managed  by  school  committees  in  the  villages 
and  towns,  and  which  might  be  denominated  public  schools,  there  is  another  clan, 
which  would  &11  more  properly  under  the  designation  of  private  schools. 

If  a  private  individual  is  desirous  of  establishing  a  school,  as  a  means  of  earn- 
ing his  livelihood,  or  from  a  desire  to  offer  to  the  poor  of  his  neighborhood  a  better 
education,  than  they  could  obtain  in  the  public  schools,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do  so,  on 
the  following  conditions  i-^ 

1st,  That  the  school  be  opened  to  public  inspection,  on  the  ground,  that  as  the 
nation  is  direoUy  interested  in  the  moral  education  of  its  citizens,  so  it  ought  to 
be  assured,  that  none  of  the  children  are  subject^  to  immoral  and  corrupting 
influences,  during  the  time  when  their  minds  are  most  susceptible  of  impressians 
of  any  kind,  and  most  tenacious  of  them  when  received. 

2dly,  That  no  pernon  be  employed  as  teacher  in  such  school,  who  has  not  ob* 
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tained  a  teftcher's  diploma,  oerdfying  his  character  and  attaimnenti  to  be  snch,  at 
CO  fit  him  for  the  office  of  teacher. 

»  Sdly.  That  the  school  be  supplied  with  a  play-gronod,  and  that  the  children  be 
allowed  to  take  exercise  there  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  school 
hours. 

4thly,  That  at  least  a  certain  fixed  amount  of  instmolion  m  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  singing,  and  science  be  given  in  the  school. 

5thly,  That  a  sufficient  number  cf  teachers  be  provided  for  the  children ;  and, 

6thly,  That  the  rooms  are  kept  clean,  well  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated. 

Hie  profuse  expenditure  on  all  the  material  of  education  in  the  Prussian  towns 
astonished  me  greatly,  accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  the  dame  schools  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  the  empty  and  repulsive  mtenors  of  many  of  our  national  school- 
rooms, with  their  bare  floors  and  uncovered  walls. 

I  took  the  greatest  pains  not  to  be  deceived  on  this  point ;  and  hearing  thjit, 
owing  to  some  municipal  disputes^  education  had  made  leas  progress  in  Berlin 
than  elsewhere,  I  requested  Professor  Hintze  of  Berlin,  to  direct  me  tu  the  worst 
school  in  the  city,  and,  havmg  visited  several  of  the  more  perfect  ones,  I  started 
one  morning  to  see  what  was  considered  a  poor  school  in  Prussia. 

It  was  managed  by  a  teacher,  who  had  established  a  school  for  the  poor  at 
his  own  expense,  as  a  private  speculation,  and  unconnected  with  the  town 
committees. 

I  found  a  good  house  containing/otrr  daas-rooms,  each  of  which  was  fitted  up 
with  parallel  desks,  and  was  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  who  had  been  care- 
fully educated,  and  had  obtained  his  diploma. 

I  found  a  good,  dry,  and  roomy  play-ground  attached  to  the  school,  a  very 
agreeable  and  seemingly  mtelligent  head  master,  who  was  owner  of  the  school, 
and  manager  of  one  <^  the  classes ;  and  the  only  cause  of  complaint  I  could  dis- 
cover, were,  that  the  rooms  were  lower  than  ^e  generality  of  school-rooms  in 
Prussia,  not  measuring  more  than  nine  feet  in  height ;  that  there  was  a  paucity  of 
maps,  blackboards,  Ae. ;  that  the  desks  were  placed  too  closely  together  *,  and  that 
the  walls  were  not  so  white  and  dean  as  in  the  town  schools.  But  I  could  not 
help  thinkmg,  while  walking  through  the  rooms  of  this  building,  if  these  people 
could  only  see  some  of  our  dame,  and  some  of  our  dirty  and  unfurnished  national 
schools,  what  a  palace  would  they  not  consider  this  to  be  1 

The  regulations  which  I  have  been  describing,  by  means  of  which  the  enormoua 
expenses  of  such  a  vsst  educational  scheme  are  divided  between  all  the  difierent 
districts  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  means  of  which  each  parish  is  held  responsible 
for  Uie  education  of  its  children,  have  been  followed  by  this  splendid  result — ^that, 
notwithstanding  that  most  of  their  town  schools  contain  five  or  six  times  as  many 
class-rooms  as  those  of  our  country,  the  Prusnan  people  have  established  23,646 
schools,  which,  in  1844,  were  attended  daily  by  2,328,146  children,  and  were 
directed  by  29,639  highly  educated  teachers,  of  whom  nearly  28,000  were  young 
professors,  who  had  obtained  diplomas  and  certificates  of  character  at  the  nomiid 
colleges !  Now,  could  this  magnificent  result  have  been  attained  if  the  people, 
the  clergy,  and  the  government  had  not  been  ai  unity  on  this  great  question  ? 
Could  it  have  been  attained,,  if  there  had  been  no  organization  of  the  parishes  and 
towns,  by  which  the  duties  of  the  difl^ent  educational  authorities  were  clearly 
and  distinctly  defined  ?  Could  the  government  alone  have  borne  the  enormous 
expenses  of  establishing  such  a  system  ?  Could  the  government  have  even  afibrded 
to  carry  it  on  ?  And,  above  all,  could  private  charity  alone  have  effected  so  vast 
and  splendid  a  result  ?  These  are  questions  for  my  readers  to  answer  for  them- 
selves. 

The  central  committees  of  each  town  are  required  by  law  to  establish,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  primary  institutions,  which  I  have  described,  one  or  moi-e  mperior pri- 
mary schools,  the  number  of  which  varies  according  to  the  papulation  of  the  town. 
The  education  given  in  ihefti  is  supenor  to  that  given  in  the  primary  schools 
themselves,  but  is  inferior  to  that  given  in  the  gymnema .  It  is  of  a  more  prac- 
tical character  than  the  latter,  and  is  quite  as  good  as  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  middle  classes.  These  tuperwr  prttnary  institutions  are  intended  for 
all  those  children,  who  have  passed  through  the  primary  schools,  and  whose 
parents  wish  them  to  receive  a  better  education  than  that  given  in  the  latter 
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estabUflhrnente,  without  their  having  to  go  through  the  olsMcal  oonne  of  the 
gymnasia. 

The  education  given  in  these  superior  schools,  as  in  all  the  publio  schools  of 
Prussia,  is  gratuitous,  and  open  to  at]  classes  of  society.  All  the  children  of  the 
small  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  many  of  the  boys,  who  afterward  enter  the 
teachers'  colleges,  as  well  as  many  others,  whose  parenti  are  to  be  found  in  the 
▼ery  humblest  walks  of  life,  and  even  children  of  the  nobles,  and  of  the  richest 
classes  of  society,  are  to  be  found  pursuing  th^  studies  there  together,  in 
the  same  class-rooms,  and  on  the  same  benches.  I  have  myself  seen  sons  of 
counts,  physicians,  clergymen,  merchants,  shopkeepers,  and  poor  laborers  work- 
ing together  in  one  of  &ese  classes  in  Berlin. 

Above  these  tuperior  schools  are  the  real  schools  and  gynrnaHay  or  colleges, 
where  a  elaasieal  and  very  tuperior  course  of  education  is  pursued,  and  where 
the  children  of  the  more  wealthy  classes  are  instructed.  They  are  under  an 
entirely  different  direction ;  and  all  I  have  to  do  with  them  here,  is  to  mention, 
that  even  these  institutions  are  open  gratuitously  to  all,  who  wisn  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  education  which  they  oflR^r.  Even  in  these  elatneal  coUeges  chil- 
dren of  poor  laborers  are  sometimes  to  be  found  studying  on  the  same  benches  on 
which  sit  the  sons  of  the  rich.  It  is  very  instructive  to  observe,  that  in  Prussia, 
where  one  would  imagine,  according  to  Uie  doctrines  preached  m  England,  that 
the  ^vernment  should,  until  the  bite  revolution,  have  feared  to  advanoe  the 
mteUigenoe  of  the  people,  no  one  has  seemed  to  have  an  idea,  that  too  much 
instruction  could  be  imparted  to  the  children  of  the  poor.  On  the  contrary,  every 
one  has  acted  as  if  the  public  order  and  public  mooility  depended  entirely  upon 
the  people  being  able  to  think.  A  theoretically  arbitrary  government  has  been 
doing  every  thing  in  its  power  to  stimulate  and  enable  the  people  to  educate  their 
children  as  highly  as  possible,  and  has  been  for  years  telling  tbem,  that  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  country  depend  greatly  on  the  training  of  the  chil- 
dren ;  while  here,  in  our  free  country,  we  still  find  people  speaking  and  acting,  as 
if  they  feared,  that  education  was  the  hievitable  harbinger  of  immorality  and 
disaffection. 

There  are  also  in  Prussia  a  great  number  of  endowed  schools,  which  derive 
their  incomes  from  the  rents  of  lands,  or  from  the  mterest  of  money  bequeathed 
to  them  by  charitable  individuals,  or  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  at 
different  times  by  the  government.  For  each  of  these  cases,  there  is  an  excep- 
tion made  in  the  operation  of  the  municipal  regulations,  which  I  have  described : 
neither  of  these  classes  of  schools  are  directed  by  Sohulvorstande,  or  by  the  town 
committees.  The  teachers  for  the  former  class  are  chosen  by  the  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  will  of  the  devisor ;  the  county  courts  being  enabled  to  annul 
the  elections,  if  a  bad  selection  »  mada  The  trustees,  however,  are  unable  to 
appoint  any  person,  as  teacher,  who  has  not  obtttned  a  diploma*  of  competency 
from  the  provmoial  committee,  appointed  to  examine  all  candidates  for  the  teachers' 
profession.  In  fbct,  no  person  can  ofliciate  as  teacher,  in  any  Prussian  school, 
unless  he  has  obtamed  such  a  diploma.  This  is  the  parents'  guarantee,  that  he  is 
a  person,  to  whom  they  may  safely  intrust  their  children.  The  tcaohcn  of  the 
class  of  schools,  which  have  been  founded  and  endowed  by  government,  are 
appointed  by  the  county  courts.  The  town  committees  have,  however,  the  sur- 
veillance and  inspection  of  all  these  schools,  and  are  obliged  by  law  to  assist  them 
from  the  town  funds,  if  iheir  own  do  not  suffice  for  their  efficient  maintainance. 
The  municipal  authorities  are  also  obliged  to  emat  all  the  parents,  who  are  too 
poor  to  do  it  themselves,  to  purehase  the  books,  slates,  penoils,  &c.,  required  for 
the  class  instruction ;  and  they  are  also  obliged  to  provide  decent  clothing  for 
such  children,  ss  are  too  poor,  to  obtain  a  drees  sufficiently  respectable  for  school 
attendance.  And  here,  I  can  not  help  remarking,  on  the  eeneral  appearance  of 
the  children  throughout  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  which  I  have  visited.  They 
were  generally  very  clean,  well  dressed,  polite,  and  easy  in  their  manners,  and 
very  healthy  and  active  in  their  appearance.  In  whatever  town  of  Prussia  the 
traveler  finds  himself,  he  may  always  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  if  he  will  take 
ihe  trouble  to  walk  out  into  the  streets,  between  twelve  and  two  o'clock  in  the 


*  For  an  acoouat  of  diplomas,  tee  ptfs  188. 
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ing,  t.  «.,  between  the  hoan  of  the  morning  and  afternoon  qlaaMa.  In  aome 
towns,  a  stranger  would  imagine,  either  that  the  poor  had  no  children,  or  thAt 
they  never  let  them  go  oat  of  doon.  All  the  children  he  would  see  in  the  streets 
would  appear  to  him  to  be  those  of  respectable  shopkeepers.  This  is  a  very  sat- 
lafootory  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  the  school  system,  as  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness among  the  poor  are  invariable  symptoms  of  a  satisfactory  moral  and  physical 
condition. 

The  law  requires  that  every  school,  both  in  town  and  country,  shall  have  an 
open  space  of  ground  adjacent  to  it,  where  the  children  may  take  a  little  exercise 
in  the  mornings  and  afternoons.  This  is  a  very  important  regulation,  and  is  well 
worthy  our  imitation.  The  cluldren,  in  Germany,  are  never  detained  more  than 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  school-room  at  one  time,  except  when  the  weather  is 
too  bad,  to  allow  of  their  taking  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Every  hour  and  a  half, 
throughout  the  day,  they  are  tSken  into  the  play-ground  lor  ten  minutes'  exercise 
by  one  of  the  teachers  ;*  the  air  of  the  school-room  is  then  changed,  and  the  chil- 
dren return  refreshed  to  their  work.  In  the  towns  this  regulation  insures  other 
and  greater  advantages,  as  it  keeps  the  children  out  of  the  filth  and  immorality  of 
the  streets.  In  most  cases,  our  town-schools  have  no  yard  attached  to  them,  so 
that,  if  the  children  do  change  the  bad  and  noxious  air  of  the  school-room,  it  is 
only  for  the  dirt  and  depravity  of  the  streets,  where  they  are  brought  under  evil 
inflnenoes,  much  more  powerful  for  injury,  than  those  of  the  schools  are  for  good. 

In  some  provinces  of  Prussia,  there  are  still  some  few  of  the  old  class  of  great 
landowners,  between  whom,  in  former  days,  the  whole  of  Prussia  was  divided, 
until  Stein  and  Hardenburg  put  the  laws  in  force,  which  destroyed  the  old  feudal 
j^stem,  and  gave  the  peasants  an  interest  in  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  an  interest- 
ing question  to  examine,  what  the  law  requires  these  landlords  to  do  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  on  their  estates.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  selection 
of  the  teacher  is  left  to  them,  but  that  the  government  reserves  the  right  of  a 
veto  upon  their  choice,  in  all  cases  where  an  injudicious  election  is  made.  The 
landlords  are  required  to  keep  in  sood  repair  the  schools  upon  their  estates,  and 
to  pay  the  school-fees  for  the  children  of  all  the  poor  laborers  living  upon  them, 
and  not  aUe  to  pay  it  themaelvea.  They  are  also  obliged  to  furnish  the  materials, 
required  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  all  necessary  school-buildings ;  the  fuel 
required  for  the  school-rooms  and  teachers'  houses  through  the  winter ;  and, 
where  the  school  is  not  endowed,  the  sum  which  is  necessary  for  the  teachers' 
salaries.  The  children  of  tlie  landed  proprietors  themselves,  often  attend  the  vil- 
lage schools,  and  work  at  the  same  desks,  with  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
poorest  peasants — a  proof  of  the  excellent  character  of  the  education  given  in  the 
primary  schoob,  and  of  the  high  estimation,  m  which  the  teachers  are  generally 
held  by  all  classes  of  society. 

About  eight  or  ten  years  since  all  the  German  schools  were  conducted  on  the 
Beli  and  LAncasterian  methods,  the  children  being  left  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  young  and  half-educated  monitors,  as  in  our  own  parochial  schools  at  the 
present  day.  The  results  of  this  system  were  so  unsatisfactory  that  they  soon 
occasioned  a  powerful  reaction  in  the  contrary  direction.  The  German  govern- 
ments, perceiving  how  grievously  the  mental  education  and  mental  development 
of  the  children  were  retarded  by  subjecting  them  to  the  imperfect  care  of  half- 
educated  monitors,  prohibited  all  employment  of  monitors  in  the  parochial  schools. 
Hence,  it  became  neoessarv  to  considerably  increase  the  staff  of  teachers,  as  well 
as  the  expenditure  required  fbr  their  support  In  the  towns  this  has  been  produc- 
tive of  beneficial  results,  as  the  towns  can  always  raise  sufficient  funds  for  the 
support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers.  I  generally  found  Uiat  each  of  these 
schoob  throughout  Germany  had  a  staff  of  from  six  to  twelve  teachers  attached 
to  it,  each  of  whom  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty  years,  had  been  specially  edu- 
cated in  the  classes  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  normal  schools,  fh>m  his  sixth 
to  his  twentieth  year,  and  hod  obtained  a  diploma  certifying  his  fitness  for  the  pro- 
fession to  which  he  had  devoted  himself. 

But  in  the  village  schools  the  results  of  this  rejection  of  all  monitorial  assist- 
ance has  been  less  satisfiMstory.  The  villages  are  not  generally  rich  enough  to 
support  more  than  two  teachers,  and  often  not  more  than  one,  and  this,  too,  in 
many  cases,  where  there  are  150  children  who  attend  the  school.    In  these  oases, 
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lil^erefore,  moniton  are  greatly  needed  to  anist  in  loaintainiog  order  among  ooa 
part  of  the  children,  while  the  teacher  is  instructing  another  part,  and.  to  relieve 
the  teacher  from  the  more  mechanical  part  of  class  instraotion,  so  that  he  may 
apply  his  undivided  attention  to  thoee  branches  of  instructions,  in  which  his  snpe* 
rior  skill,  knowledge,  and  experience  are  most  needed. 

But  the  prejudices  which  the  G^mans  have  imbibed  against  the  monotorial 
system,  are,  as  yet,  too  strong  to  allow  them  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ing monitors  in  the  village  schools.  Whenever  I  addressed  a  German  teacher  on 
this  subject,  he  immediately  answered,  ^*  Oh !  we  have  had  enough  of  your  Lan- 
casterian  methods ;  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  never  try  them  again."  It  was  very 
surprising  to  me  to  see,  how  universal  and  how  strong  this  antipathy  to  monitors  was 
throughout  Germany ;  but  it  served  to  show  me,  how  deep  an  interest  all  classes 
took  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools,  as  it  was  evident  that  they  only  rejected  this 
means  of  lessening  the  parochial  outlay  in  the  support  of  teachers,  because  they 
believed  it  to  be  essentially  injurious  to  the  sound  mental  progress  of  the  children. 

No  doubt  that  the  old  monitorial  system  was  deserving  of  all  their  maledio- 
lions ;  but  it  would  well  become  the  Prussian  educational  authorities  to  consider, 
whether  the  means  between  the  old  system  and  the  present,  such,  viz.,  as  the 
monotorial  system  pursued  in  HoUand  and  France,  is  not  the  true  state  of  things 
to  which  ihey  ought  to  aapire.  In  these  countries,  the  teachers  train  the  most 
promising  of  their  oldest  and  most  advanced  scholars  as  monitors.  They  give 
them  instruction  in  the  evenings  when  the  day's  work  in  the  school-room  is  over. 
These  monitors  are  paid  by  the  parochial  authorities  just  enough,  to  make  it  worth 
their  while  to  remain  at  their  posts  as  assistants  to  the  schoohnasters  until  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  after  which  time  they  are  removed  to  the  normal  ooiieges 
to  be  trained  as  teachers,  whilst  other  children  take  their  places  in  the  village 
schooki.  To  these  trained  and  paid  monitors  nothing  is  intrusted,  but  the  mere 
mechanical  parts  of  school  teaching,  tuck  m  the  elemenU  of  reading^  torittngy 
and  arithmetic.  All  the  higher  and  more  intellectual  parts  of  school  education, 
such  as  religious  instruction,  history,  geography,  and  mental  arithmetic,  are  con* 
ducted  by  the  schoolmaster  himself.  But  the  principal  service  which  the  rnoni* 
tors  render  to  the  teachers  is,  in  preserving  order  and  silence  in  the  school,  and  in 
watching  over  those  ckisses,  which  are  not  for  the  time  being  receiving  instruc- 
tion from  the  schoolmaster.  By  tins  means,  one  able  master,  with  the  aid  of  two 
intelligent  monitors,  may  conduct  a  school  of  100  children ;  whenever  the  number, 
however,  exceeds  100,  there  should  in  all  cases  be,  at  the  least,  two  superior  teachers. 

As  I  have  already  said,  the  want  of  monitors  is  felt  most  in  the  village  schools ; 
for  the  town  schools  are  conducted  in  a  totally  different  manner.  In  a  town  a  greater 
number  of  children  are  found  assembled  together,  and  greater  funds  are  always 
found  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  authorities,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  are 
elected  by  the  people.  In  each  of  the  Prussian  towns,  several  great  school-houses 
are  generally  built,  each  containing  from  four  to  sixteen  class-rooms.  The  num- 
ber does  not,  I  believe,  generally  exceed  eight  in  one  school-house,  and  some  have 
not  more,  but  hardly  any  fewer  than  four.  In  Germany,  except  in  the  poorest 
villages,  different  classes  are  never  instructed  in  the  same  room.  Even  in  the 
villages,  there  are  generally  two  or  three  class-rooms  in  the  village  school-honae, 
for  each  of  which  a  separate  teacher  is  maintained.  This  plan  of  teaching 
the  different  classes  in  different  rooms,  adds  incalculably  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
education  given.  In  each  room,  only  one  voice  is  heard  at  a  time — the  voice  of 
the  teacher  or  one  of  the  children.  The  attention  of  the  children  is  not  disturbed 
or  diverted  from  the  teacher  by  what  is  going  on  in  another  class.  Each  room  is 
perfectly  quiet.  The  teacher  can  be  heard  distinctly,  and  can  hear  every  noise  in 
his  class.  Besides  all  this,  for  equal  numbers  of  children  four  or  five  times  as 
many  teachers  are  employed  in  Germany  as  in  England.  Each  child  receives, 
therefore,  four  or  five  times  as  much  assistance  and  attention  from  a  learned  man 
as  a  child  does  in  England.  The  individual  progress,  therefore,  of  the  children  in 
the  German  schools  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Swiss  schools,)  is  very 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  English  children.  Over  each  school-house  one  head 
teacher  is  appointed,  who  is  an  elderly  and  experienced  man,  and  who  himself 
takes  the  maiias^ement  of  the  hisfhest  class.  Under  him  are  appointed  a  number 
of  younger  teachers,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  class-rooms  in  the  sohod- 
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home.  These  yoonger  nmsten  board  with  ihe  head  teacher  in  his  home,  which 
k  generally  ooostructed  large  enough  to  affiird  lodgings  for  the  staff  of  mostem 
required  for  all  the  olassea.  If  the  class-rooms  do  not  exceed  four,  the  boys  and 
girls  are  mixed  tc^ther  in  the  different  rooms,  and  ore  divided  into  four  classes, 
according  to  their  proficiency.  If,  howevtf ,  the  school  oontaina  more  than  four 
class-rooms,  then  the  girls  and  boys  are  seporated  into  two  distinct  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  divided  into  three  or  four  classes  according  to  the  pro6oienoy  of  the 
children.  In  the  town  schools,  therefore,  it  is  much  easier  to  dispense  wi&  moni- 
tors, as  no  teacher  is  perplexed  with  having  to  direct  different  classes  in  the  same 
room.  Each  teacher  has  only  to  instruct  a  small  number  of  children  of  about 
the  same  proficiency  in  the  same  subject,  at  one  time  and  in  a  separate  room.  He 
can,  thereifore,  at  all  moments  engage  all  his  children  in  the  same  occupations,  keep 
them  all  under  his  constant  inspection,  and  direct  their  operations  much  better 
than  where  these  operations  themselves  are  necessarily  of  three  or  four  different 
kinds  at  the  same  time.  But  even  in  such  case,  the  teachers  require  the  aasist- 
ance  c^  monitors,  in  the  writing,  drawing,  and  ciphering  exercises ;  or  else,  as  I 
have  often  observed,  when  the  teacher's  attention  is  withdrawn  from  the  <iaM,  or 
when  he  is  attending  to  some  individual  pupil  in  one  part  of  the  school,  the 
juvenile  spirit  is  sure  to  begin  to  eflferveece  in  another,  and  to  produce  ndse,  dis- 
order, and  interruption.  This  want  of  aasistanoe  for  the  principal  teachers  was 
ahnost  the  only  &alt  I  could  find  with  the  Pruasian  schools. 

The  school'buildings  were  generally  excellent,  and  often  handsome ;  the  class- 
rooms numerous,  lofty,  capacious,  and  dlumy  dean ;  for  the  inspectors  take  g^reat 
care  that  the  parochial  authorities  do  not  neglect  the  whitewashing  and  repairs. 
The  scholars  themselves  were  alwm  exquisitely  dean.  The  rooms  were  con- 
stantly whitewashed  and  scoured.  The  law  obliaea  the  school  committees  to  do 
this.  If  any  neglect  in  these  particulars  is  evident,  the  inspectars  and  county 
magistrates  are  empowered  and  required  to  act  for  the  paroohial  committee,  and 
to  raise  the  funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  by  a  parochial  rate  levied  upon  the 
householders.  But  from  the  beautiful  neatness  and  cleanliness  and  from  the 
excellent  repair  of  the  school-rooms  which  I  saw  in  different  provinces  of  Prussia 
and  Germany,  it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  people  fully  understood  and  appreciated 
the  importance  and  utility  of  these  regulations. 

The  class-rooms  were  always  well  fitted  up  with  parallel  desks  and  forms,  and 
almost  always  with  excellent  maps  of  Grermany,  on  which  all  the  leading  phys- 
ical characteristics  of  the  country  were  delineated  in  a  strong  and  forcible  manner, 
and  on  a  large  scale ;  and  also  with  smaller  but  excellent  maps  of  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

At  one  end  of  each  dass-room  ia  the  teacher's  desk,  raised  a  little  above  the 
others.  Behind,  and  on  each  side  of  him  hong  great  blackboards,  fSsMtened  to  the 
wall  by  moveable  hinges.  On  these  he  writes  copies  of  the  writing  exercises,  and 
draws  all  his  figures,  &c.,  for  the  illustration  of  his  lessons :  and  on  all  these  also 
each  child  is  cdled  upon  in  turn  to  explain  arithmetical  operations,  or  to  fill  up  or 
draw  the  outlines  of  a  map  of  some  part  of  Europe,  or  of  one  of  the  prindpal 
countries  of  the  world.  The  space  between  ihe  teacher's  desk  and  the  other  end 
of  the  room  is  filled  with  parallel  rows  of  desks  and  forms,  at  which  the  children 
work  ;  for  the  Prussians  are  too  anxious  to  make  the  children  interested  in  their 
school  duties,  to  think  of  making  education  more  disagreeable  to  them  than  it 
necessarily  is,  by  forcing  them  to  stand  through  nearly  the  whole  of  their  lessons, 
as  they  do  in  many  of  our  national  schools  to  this  day.  Each  schod  has  also  a 
yard,  where  the  children  take  exercise  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  and  after- 
noon school  hours,  to  refresh  themselves,  and  to  awaken  thdr  fiicnlties,  while 
the  windows  of  the  class-rooms  are  thrown  open,  and  the  air  of  the  rooms  is 
thoroughly  purified. 

Some  persons  seem  to  imagine  that,  if  a  school-room  is  built  and  children 
attend  it,  the  results  must  needs  be  good ;  but  it  behooves  them  to  examine 
whether  they  have  left  any  influence  at  work  upon  the  children's  minds,  stronger 
than  the  influence  for  good  which  the  school  afibrds.  If  it  is  so,  it  seems  a  littie 
sangmne,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  hope  for  happy  results.  The  whole  system  of 
thiugs  in  Germany  is  so  entirely  different  to  that  in  England,  that  any  one  who 
attempts  to  describe  it  to  Englishmen  must  neceanrily  appear  to  exaggerate.    I 
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MD  only  My,  l0t  doaMen  go  and  inspect  for  themselvos,  and  I  am  oonvinoed  they 
will  own,  that  I  have  not  naid  nearly  so  much  as  I  might  have  done,  in  favor  of 
tho  wonderfal  eflforta  the  people  and  the  governments  are  making  to  advance  the 
great  caose  of  popular  instruction. 

Each  child  buys  ita  own  books  and  slate.  Those  children,  however,  who  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  small  school-fees,  and  who  are  consequently  sent  to  school  at 
the  expense  of  the  town  or  parish  in  which  they  dwell,  are  provided  with  books, 
&c.,  by  the  town  or  parochial  authorities.  The  children  generally  carry  their 
books  home  with  them  ;  and  every  morning  at  a  quarter  to  eight  o'clock,  a  trav- 
eler may  see  the  streets  of  a  German  town  or  village  filled  with  boys  and  girls, 
neady  curessed  and  very  dean,  hurrying  to  school ;  each  of  the  boys  carrying  his 
school-books  in  a  small  goat-ekin  knapsack  on  hjs  back,  and  each  of  the  girls 
oarrying  hers  in  a  small  bag,  which  she  holds  in  her  hand.  The  cleanliness  and 
neotness  of  dress  which  I  generally  observed  among  the  children  very  much 
surprised  me,  and  always  served  to  convince  me  how  the  educational  regulations 
were  tending  to  civilise  and  elevate  the  tastes  of  the  lower  classes  throughout 
Germany.  At  first,  I  was  often  disposed  to  doubt  the  veracity  of  my  com- 
panions, when  they  assured  me  that  the  children  I  saw  were  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  poor  kborers. 

The  very  way  in  which  children  of  different  ranks  of  society  are  to  be  found 
mingled  in  the  same  school,  serves  to  show  how  superior  the  civilizatidb  of  the 
lower  orders  in  Germany  is  to  that  of  the  English  peasants.  With  us  it  would  be 
impossible  to  associate,  in  the  same  school,  the  children  of  peasants  with  those  of 
even  the  lowest  of  our  middle  classes.  But  in  Germany,  I  corutantly  found  the 
children  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  ranks  sitting  at  the  same  desk,  and  in 
almost  every  sohixd  I  saw  the  children  of  the  lowest  and  of  the  middle  classes 
mingled  together. 

In  Beriin,  one  of  the  teachers,  on  my  asking  him  whose  sons  the  boys  at  one 
of  his  forms  were,  requested  them  to  tell  me  in  what  occupations  their  fathers 
were  engaged.  From  these  boys  I  learned,  that  one  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman, 
another  of  a  physician ;  that  others  were  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers,  and 
others  the  sons  of  errand-men  and  porters.  Now,  were  not  the  children  of  the 
errand-men  and  porters  very  much  more  civilized,  polished,  and,  if  I  may  use  that 
that  much  abused  word,  more  gentlemanly  than  the  same  class  of  children  in 
England,  such  an  association  would  be  totally  impossible.  And  yet  tliis  to  us 
incredible  state  of  things,  exists  with  infinitely  less  discontentment  and  social  dis- 
turbance than  we  find  among  our  laboring  danes  in  England. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  eduoationa]  system  is  m  a  stationary  state, 
that  the  people  and  the  government  are  resting  upon  their  oars,  or  that  they  now 
think  that  they  have  done  enough,  and  that  they  can  let  the  stream  bear 
them  on  without  further  exertion.  Far,  &r  otherwise ;  on  every  hand  extensive 
improvements  are  going  on,  as  if  they  had  only  commenced  hist  year,  to  take  any 
interest  in  the  question,  and  as  if  they  were  only  now  beginning  the  work,  like 
fresh  laborers.  Here  I  found  a  new  and  handsome  school-house  just  finished  : 
there,  another  one  in  building ;  and  here,  again,  old  houses  being  altered  and 
enlarged.  In  one  town  I  found  them  preparing  a  great  building  for  a  normal 
college ;  in  another,  I  found  them  preparing  to  remove  one  of  these  noble  institu- 
tions to  a  more  commodious  and  larger  set  of  buildings ;  and  wherever  I  traveled, 
I  found  the  authorities  hiboring  to  establish  infant  schools,  as  well  as  to  perfect  the 
educational  institutions  of  their  several  localities.  It  sometimes  appeared  to  me 
as  if  all  the  resources  of  the  government  must  be  devoted  to  this  object;  whereas 
my  readen  must  recollect  that,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  normal  colleges,  this 
great  work  is  efieoted  by  the  people  themselves ;  and  that  the  enormous  expend- 
iture, by  being  divided  between  all  the  different  towns  and  parishes  in  the  king- 
dom, is  scarcely  felt  Since  1816,  every  year  has  witnessed  a  further  progress: 
dd  schools  have  been  pulled  down,  new  ones  have  been  erected ;  the  old  and  less 
efiicient  teachen  have  gradually  died  off,  and  their  places  have  been  supplied  by 
exodlently  trained  masten  who  now  direct  the  schools ;  the  young  men  who  are 
about  to  enter  hdy  orden  have  been  diliged  to  study  pedagogy,  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  to  be  inspeoton;  the  regulations  respecting  the  factory  children, 
which  I  have  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  work,  have  been  put  in  force ; 
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the  minimum  of  the  teachers^  salaries  has  been  oonsiderobly  raised,  and  th« 
system  of  teachers'  conferences  has  been  perfected,  and  put  into  operation. 

I  shall  now  show  what  restrictions  exists  on  the  free  choice  of  books  by  the 
teachers.  The  Prussian  govenimeut  has  here  had  two  eyils  to  guard  against : 
one  of  these  was  the  retarding  of  the  gradual  reform  of  school-books,  which 
reform  will  always  take  place,  when  the  teachers  themaeWea  are  learned  men, 
when  they  thoroughly  understand  the  theory  and  practice  of  pedagogy,  and  when 
they  are  not  fettered  by  unwise  restrictions ;  and  the  other  was,  the  admission 
into  the  practical  schools,  of  books  of  an  irreligious  or  immoral  tendency.  These 
two  evils  are  guarded  against  in  the  following  manner : 

No  book  can  be  used  in  any  school  of  the  provinces,  until  the  authorities  com- 
posing the  provincial  SchulcoUegium,  which  has  the  direction  of  the  higher 
schools  and  gymnasia,  as  well  as  of  the  normal  colleges  of  the  provinoe,  have 
licensed  it,  or  sanctioned  its  admission.  Any  book  which  has  been  so  sano* 
tioned,  can  be  employed  by  any  schoolmaster  of  the  province  in  wluch  it  was 
licensed.  There  are,  in  every  province,  a  great  number  of  works  on  religion, 
history,  science,  &c.,  which  have  been  thus  licensed,  and  from  which  the  teachers 
are  at  liberty  to  choose.  But,  if  a  schoolmaster  writes  a  book,  which  he  deems 
better  qualified  for  school  use  than  those  already  published,  or  if  he  desires  to 
employ  9  work  written  by  some  one  else  and  which  is  not  licensed,  he  forwards  a 
copy  of  it,  through  the  inspector,  to  the  provincial  authorities,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  consent,  which  is  only  refused,  where  the  book  is  positively  imperfect  or 
unfit  for  the  young.  In  the  schools,  which  I  personally  inspected,  I  generally 
found  the  school-books  very  excellent,  and  written  either  by  teachers,  or  by  some 
person  engaged  in  the  educational  profession.  Coming  as  they  do  from  men  of 
very  long  experience  in  the  practice  of  pedagogy,  they  are  generally  well  adapted 
to  answer  the  wants,  which  the  writers  themselves  have  experienced,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  profesnonal  duties.  With  the  above  restrictions,  the  choice  of  books 
is  left  entirely  to  the  schoolmasters. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  all  the  German  schools  is  suggestive ; 
the  teachers  labor  to  teach  the  children  to  educate  themselves.  There  is  little  or 
no  "  cram'*  about  it,  if  I  may  use  an  old  university  plirase.  In  most  of  the 
best  primary  schools  of  England,  the  teacher  still  contents  himself  with  the  old 
cramming  system ;  that  is,  he  tries  to  crowd  the  memories  of  his  scholars  with 
facts,  and  continually  exercises  their  memories,  without  ever  attempting  to 
develop  and  strengthen  any  of  their  other  intellectual  faculties.  Now,  we  know 
but  too  well,  that  a  man  may  have  the  most  retentive  memory,  and  the  best  stored 
mind,  and  vet  remain  as  incapable  of  reasoning,  as  improvident,  and  as  irrational 
as  ever,  he  may  be  full  of  facts ;  but  may  be  as  unable  to  make  any  use  of 
them,  or  to  turn  them  to  any  good  account,  as  one  bereft  of  the  fiiculties  of  speech, 
sight,  and  hearing.  If  a  man  can  not  use  his  reasoning  powers,  he  is  much  better 
without  knowledge ;  to  impart  fiicts  to  a  fool,  is  like  intrusting  fire  to  a  madman. 
The  great  detideratum  for  the  poor,  as  well  as  for  every  one  else  in  this  world,  is 
a  capability  of  using  the  reasoning  faculties ;  not  that  this  will  always  save  a  man 
from  false  ideas  and  fh>m  irrational  conduct,  but  that  a  man  who  possesses  it  will 
be  more  likely  than  any  other,  to  take  a  right  view  of  his  position  in  life,  his 
duties,  and  his  advantages,  and  will  be  more  likely  to  understand  the  best  means 
of  improving  them. 

Next,  then,  to  implanting  good  principles  in  the  child,  the  first  object  of  every 
system  of  instruction  should  be,  to  teach  it  how  to  use  the  high  and  important 
faculties,  which  Providence  has  given  it,  as  the  means  by  which  to  insure  its 
temporal  happiness  and  continu^  self-improvement  Facts  are  necessary,  but 
facts  alone  are  not  enough  :  to  cram  a  child's  mind  with  fiicts,  without  constantly* 
exercising  its  reflection  and  its  reason,  is  like  feeding  it  with  quantities  of  rich 
viands,  and  denying  it  all  bodily  exercise. 

The  German  teachers  are,  therefore,  taught  that  their  duty  is  to  awaken  the 
intelligence  of  their  children,  far  more  than  to  fill  their  heads  with  facts,  which 
they  would  not  know  how  to  use,  unless  their  reasoning  powers  had  been  first  cul- 
tivated. The  schoolmasters  do  not  therefore  hurry  over  many  facts  in  one  lesson ; 
but  endeavor  to  make  them  think  and  reason  about  the  subject  of  instruction. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  left  to  the  unfeuered  choice  of  the  teachers,  so 
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that  it  is  impoiBible  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the  majori^ 
of  the  schools ;  hot  in  all  that  I  visited,  I  invariably  foand  the  simultaoeoas 
method  pursued.  By  this  the  scholars  are  divided  into  difierent  classes,  and  each 
class  is  instructed  separately.  This  is  not  done  on  the  old  shouting  plan,  where 
one  or  two  clever  lK>ys  gpve  the  answer,  and  all  the  others  follow  in  the  same 
breath,  and  often  without  having  known  what  the  qnestk>n  was.  Not  so :  the 
dasB  under  instruction  first  reus  a  seetkm  or  chapter  from  the  school-book, 
relating  to  the  subject  of  instruction ;  the  teacher  then  endeavors  to  illustrate 
what  we  children  have  been  reading,  to  make  them  clearly  understand  it,  to 
assure  himself  that  they  do  under§tand  it,  and  to  impress  it  more  clearly  and 
firmly  upon  their  memories.  All  this  he  does  by  sumi^ve  questMus,  which  he 
himself  does  not  answer,  until  he  has  first  tried  wheSer  any  of  the  children  can 
answer  them  for  themselves.  When  a  Question  is  put,  all  the  children,  who  arc 
prepared  to  answer  it,  are  told  to  hold  up  their  hands,  and  the  teacher  then 
selects  one  child,  who  stands  up  and  gives  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  answer ; 
if  he  is  wrong,  another  is  selected  to  correct  him,  and  so  on  in  like  manner ; 
but  until  the  teacher  has  called  upon  some  one  to  answer,  not  a  single  word  is 
allowed  to  be  spoken  by  any  member  of  the  class.  If  no  one  can  answer  the 
question,  the  teacher,  before  answering  it  for  the  children,  excites  their  curiosity 
about  it  by  questions  and  hints,  and  stories  illustrating  or  partially  explaining  the 
subject  under  discussion ;  and  when  he  has  saccecued  in  interesting  the  whole 
class  in  the  answer,  he  then  giv^  it,  but  not  before.  By  these  moans,  the 
reflective  powers  of  the  children  are  exercised  and  trained  ;  they  are  taught  to 
think,  to  inquire  and  to  reason,  and  their  minds  acquire  strength  and  activity. 
During  every  lesson  the  teacher  stands,  and  the  children  sit  before  him  at  their 
desks.  The  most  perfect  silence  is  observed,  except  when  broken  by  the  answer 
of  the  scholar  fixd  od.  to  reply,  or  by  a  question  made  by  a  scholar  seeking 
explanation,  or  by  a  laugh  at  some  amusing  story  or  joke  of  the  teacher.  No 
lesson  is  continued  long.  The  subjects  of  instructions  are  changed  about  three 
times  in  every  two  hours ;  and,  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours,  the  children  of  all 
the  different  dasses  meet  in  the  play-ground,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  the 
teachers,  to  get  some  fresh  air  and  a  little  exercise. 

The  great  object  of  all  this  is  to  make  the  lessons  as  interesting  and  attractive  as 
possible  to  the  children,  to  keep  up  their  attentMU,  and  togradu^ly  develop  all  the 
powers  of  their  minds. 

This  system  enables  the  German  teachers  to  watch  and  tend  the  progress  of 
each  individual  child.  No  child  can  screen  idleness  or  ignorance,  behind  the 
genera]  shout  of  the  class.  The  teacher  sees  instantly,  if  a  scholar  fiiib  often  to 
hold  up  his  hand ;  and  as  he  questions  those,  who  do  hold  up  thdr  hands,  by 
turns,  he  soon  finds  out  if  a  child  is  really  attending  or  not 

One  thing  which  greatly  surprised  me  in  all  the  German  and  Dutch  schools 
was,  the  great  interest  the  children  evidently  took  in  the  subject  of  instruction. 
This  is  to  be  explamed  entirely  by  the  manner,  in  which  they  are  treated  and 
instructed  by  the  teachers.  The  teachers  address  them  as  intelligent,  rational 
beings,  and  in  a  conversational  manner,  as  if  they  expected  them  to  listen  and 
to  understand.  The  teachers  further  excite  their  interest  by  showing  them,  in  all 
their  lessons,  the  practiGBl  use  of  the  knowledge  they  are  acquiring.  Constant 
references  are  made  to  the  different  pursuits,  in  which  the  children  will  be 
engaged  after  leaving  school ;  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  way  in 
which  it  is  supplied  with  the  various  articles  of  foreign  produce  which  it  requires ; 
to  the  duties  of  citizens ;  to  the  history  of  the  country ;  to  its  produce,  its  phys- 
ical cbacteristics,  and  its  political  relations ;  to  farming,  in  its  various  branches ; 
to  the  great  inventk>ns  and  vast  undertakings  of  the  day ;  to  the  wonders  of 
foreign  countries ;  and,  in  foct,  to  all  the  newspaper  topics  of  the  day. 

I  have  myself  been  obliged  to  answer  questions  in  the  German  and  Dutch 
schools  about  the  navy  of  England,  the  wealth  of  England,  our  metropolis,  our 
colonics,  and  the  miseries  of  Ireland. 

Instruction,  or  amusement  which  will  excite  the  scholars  to  seek  instruction,  is 
sought  from  all  the  subjects  and  allusions  started  by  the  lesson.  The  children  are 
made  to  see  the  end  of  instruction  and  the  object  of  schools  in  every  lesson  which 
is  given  them.    The  teachers  encourage  them  by  words  and  kxika  of  approval 
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A  few  words,  mioh  as  **  that's  right,  Charles,"  ^  that's  a  Teiy  ffood  answer,'' 
^*  you  have  explained  it  very  well,"  *^  well  done  indeed,"  and  such  like  explana- 
tions, stimulate  the  ohildreu  as  if  they  were  at  a  game.  Added  to  this,  that  the 
teachers  are  so  admirably  drilled  in  the  art  of  teaching,  that  they  perfectly  under- 
stand how  to  make  erery  thing  clear  and  comprehensible  to  the  least  intelligent 
scholar  of  the  class,  while  they  are  so  wdl  educated,  that  they  are  able  to  Ulna- 
trate  each  lesson  by  a  hundred  interesting  stories  or  descriptions. 


The  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  primary  schods  vary  in  the  difl&rent  l  _ 
In  those  for  the  younger  children,  who  have  only  just  entered  the  school,  they 
are  confined  to  Scripture  history,  reading,  writinff,  arithmetic,  and  singing ;  but, 
in  the  claases  for  the  elder  children,  not  only  are  higher  and  more  advanced  exercises 
in  the  above  subjects  given,  but  the  scholars  learn  also  German  history,  geogra- 
phy, drawing,  and  mental  arithmetic.  In  this  last  subject  of  instruction,  1  some- 
times found  astonishing  progress  made.  Besides  the  above  lessons  which  the 
schoolmasters  are  obliged  by  law  to  teach  in  all  schools,  the  children  learn  to 
recite  the  most  beautifcd  of  the  Psalms  and  the  finest  passages  of  Scripture,  as  well 
as  the  most  celebrated  national  melodies.  In  the  higher  elementary  schools,  or, 
as  they  are  called,  the  higher  burgher  schools,  which  are  opea  to  all  the  children 
who  like  to  enter  them  after  leaving  the  elementary  schools,  and  which  are 
attended  by  the  sons  of  small  shopkeepers  and  of  laborers  also,  the  course  of  edu- 
cation is  much  higher,  embracing  not  only  a  continued  exercise  in  the  different 
subjects  of  instruction  which  I  have  enumerated,  but  in  addition  to  these,  geome- 
try, universal  history,  and  the  French  language.  No  child  is  obliged  to  attend 
these  schools  •,  but  all  are  admitted,  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  there 
after  leaving  the  primary  schools.  These  schools  are  only  to  be  found  in  towns ; 
but  each  town  is  obliged  by  law  to  support  at  letut  one  of  them.  They  are  gen- 
erally very  well  attended  by  the  children  of  small  shopkeepers,  and  contain  abo 
many  children  tnm  the  poorest  ranks  of  society. 

The  method  of  teaching  these  subjects  generally-,  has  already  been 
given  under  the  head  of  Primary  Schools  in  Germany,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Prof.  Stowe  and  Mr.  Mann.  We  will  now  give  from  Prof. 
Bache,  and  other  authorities,  the  organization,  study  table,  and  methods 
of  instruction  of  several  schools  of  different  grades. 
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The  series  of  schools,  which  now  cluster  about  the  Orphan-house  of 
Halle,  are  called  ader  the  name  of  its  founder,  the  Franke  Foundations, 
and  embraces  the  whole  range  of  public  instruction.  It  begins  with 
the  common  or  elementary  schools,  in  which  the  instruction  terminates 
at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  years ;  contains  a  "  higher^'  or  middle 
school,  called,  also,  a  "  burgher  school,"  the  courses  of  which  end  at 
fourteen  or  sixteen  years,  and  where  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  life 
as  a  tradesman.  Also,  a  ^'real  school,"  its  courses  ending  at  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanical  occupa- 
tions ;  and  a  classical  school,  or  "  gymnasium,"  retaining  its  pupils  until 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fitting  them  for  admission  to  the 
university. 

The  attendance  on  these  schools  varies  from  year  to  year,  being 
made  up  of  pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia,' as  well  as  from  Halle. 
The  attendance,  at  the  date  of  Dr.  Bache's  visit,  was  as  follows : 
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Vtee  School  for  boyi  850,  in  four  olmwm. 

"        "      **   ffirto  350,  "        " 

BnrgherSohoolforboyi  600,  tweWe  '< 

**            "        **  girb  400,  eight     « 

Superior     "       "    "  100,  six        " 

Renl           "       "  boy»  150,  five       " 

Gymnaaium  or  grammar  (Mhool  800,  six         ^* 

Piedagogiiun  80,  five        *^ 

Total,  2330 

In  the  establJahmentB  for  edacation  there  were  at  the  same  time,  in  the  orphan 
house,  1 14  boys  and  16  girls,  in  the  boarding  school  330  boys,  and  in  the  peda- 
gogium  80,  total  436. 

The  school  which  the  boys  of  the  orphan-house  in  ffeneril  attend,  is  that  called 
the  '*  burgher"  or  citizens'  school,  sometimes  also  cafied  middle  school.  Its  ob- 
jects are  thus  defined,  first,  **  so  to  train  the  sons  of  citizens  by  instruction  in  use- 
fill  science,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  they  may  be  in  a  condition  to  begin 
a  handicndft,  or  other  trade ;''  second,  *^  to  prepare  the  piqpils  for  the  lower  classes 
of  a  gymnasium,  or  for  the  classes  of  a  real  school,  to  aooompliah  which  latter 
purposes  Latin  and  French  are  taught." 

The  lower  classes  are,  in  fact,  those  of  an  elementary  school,  and  the  boys  who 
leave  the  orphan-house  at  fourteen,  are  instructed  exclusively  in  this  establish- 
ment. The  few  who  are  selected  to  remain  after  fourteen  go  to  the  Latin  school ; 
Latin  and  French  both  are,  however,  studied  in  the  npper  classes  of  the  burgher 
school,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  orphan  pupils  for  language,  is  thus  put  to  the  test 
The  school  is  divided  into  four  classes  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
and  each  is  subdivided  for  convenience,  with  a  teacher  to  every  subdivision. 
Thus  the  same  teacher  gives  instruction  in  aU  the  subjects  of  study,  to  a  class  of 
boys  numbering,  on  the  average,  about  fifty. 

The  branches  taught  are :  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought.  Bible  history. 
Religious  instruction.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic.  Elements  of  geography. 
(Knowledge  of  homo.)  Reading  and  writing  taught  together.  Reading.  Cal- 
ligraphy. Stories  from  history.  German  grammar.  Composition.  Geography 
of  Germany.  German  history.  French  grammar.  General  history.  Higher 
arithmetic.  Elements  of  geometry.  Bible  lessons.  Christian  morals.  Chris- 
tian doctrines.    Elements  of  Latin. 

There  are  teachers  of  singing  and  drawing,  besides  the  regular  class  teachers. 
The  pupils  are  examined  privately  once  every  six  months,  and  pnblidy  at  Easter^ 
when  the  change  of  classes  takes  place. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought,  the  first  subject  on  the  above  list,  consti- 
tute the  brcakmg-in,  as  it  were,  of  the  child,  and  being  at  the  very  threshold  «f 
instruction,  try  the  teacher's  slull  more  than  many  a  learned  branch.  He  must 
tc-ach  the  pupil  to  think,  taking  care  that  his  thoughts  are  expressed  in  appropri- 
ate words.  Pestalozzi,  who  first  practiced  upon  t^  idea,  drew  the  child's  atten- 
tion to  the  human  fiwne,  as  the  subject  of  contemplation ;  others  have  preferred 
to  bring  hun  in  contact  with  nature,  in  general,  by  making  simple  natural  phe- 
nomena the  basis  of  the  inductive  lessons ;  others,  not  sturrounded  by  nature, 
made  man  and  his  dwelling  their  theme ;  others  introduce  simple  lessens  on  ob- 
jects of  nature  and  art,  which  can  readily  be  presented  to  the  child  for  his  exam- 
ination, and  on  which,  as  a  basis,  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  natvral  history, 
physics,  and  technology,  in  his  advanced  course.  All  these  are  good  in  their 
way,  but  such  as  1  saw  tried  seemed  to  depend  for  their  efiicacy  upon  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  school,  and  to  be  better  or  worse  as  the  child  found  means  to 
apply  his  newly  acquired  powers  of  perception,  to  observe  for  himself.  Of  all  the 
plans,  when  the  school  is  rightly  situated  for  it,  a  reference  to  nature  produces 
tlio  best  training  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  chlM.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  present,  here,  even  extracts  from  the  numerous  works  which  contain 
the  methods  employed  in  these  exercises. 

The  Bible  history  and  religious  instruction  next  referred  to,  are  principally 
given  orally,  the  morals  of  the  Bible  and  the  events  which  it  describes,  being  put 
into  such  a  form  that  when  the  sacred  book  itself,  at  a  later  day,  comes  into  tbo 
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child's  Imndfl,  he  is  prepared  to  read  it  with  proper  interest  Thii  pfam  it  &• 
mctricaQy  opposed  to  that  which  employs  it  as  the  beginner^s  horn-book,  and 
from  which,  I  feel  boond  to  say,  I  have  never  seen  any  g^od  result 

I  can  not  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  all  the  branches,  bat  must  be  ntisfied 
with  noticing  two  which  are  here  tanght  particularly  well,  namely,  reading  and 
writing,  and  geography. 

The  reading  and  writing  are  tanght  at  the  same  time,  aooording  to  the  method 
of  Uamiach,  developed  by  Scholtz.  Hie  child  makes  a  letter  on  his  date,  after  a 
copy  upon  the  blackboard,  and  is  tanght  to  name  it  The  German  language 
having  a  fixed  sound  for  each  letter,  when  the  sound  of  the  letter  has  been  learned, 
not  its  common  arbitrary  name,  but  the  sound  which  H  has  in  compositioD,  the  , 
pupil  has  made  some  progress  toward  knowing  how  to  kna  combinations,  which 
is  the  next  step,  the  vowels  being  placed  alternately  before  and  after  the  consonant 
These  combinations  are  first  written  on  the  slate,  and  then  pronounced.  The 
next  exercise  consists  in  placing  a  vowel  between  two  consonants,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  other  simple  combinations.  Tliese  being  classified  by  careful  study,  the 
child  is  soon  able  to  compose  simple  sentences,  in  which  his  ideas  are  developed, 
so  that  the  mechanical  operation  of  writing  and  of  reading  is  interspersed  with 
intellectual  exercise.  In  this  the  talent  of  Uie  teacher  is  sti^njgiy  exhibited,  and 
a  prescribed  routine  of  instruction  would  fail  in  its  object.  The  written  letten 
being  once  learned,  the  next  step  is  with  the  printed,  and  a  reading  book  is  not 
intr^noed  until  the  child  has  felt  the  neoessity  of  it  m  his  further  progress.  It 
is  then  a  relief,  and  not  a  task.  , 

I  saw,  here,  a  class  which  had  been  under  instruction  for  only  nine  months, 
the  pupils  of  which  wrote  short  sentences  very  legibly  in  a  hand  of  medium  size, 
^»elled  them  correctly,  and  read  them  distinctly. 

This  method  of  learning  to  read  is,  in  a  great  degree,  inapplicable  to  our  lan- 
guage, in  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  so  numerous ;  but  the  union  of  reading  and 
writing  may  have  its  advantages.  The  characters  of  the  ordinary  Grerman  writ- 
ing are  composed  of  very  difierent  forms  from  those  of  our  round  hand,  and  which 
ai'e  more  simple,  and,  in  general,  angular ;  hence  no  considerable  dexterity  of 
hand  is  required  to  trace  the  letters,  and  only  a  brief  practice  in  elementanr  forms 
is  required.  I  saw  classes  of  children  of  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  at  Zurich,  who, 
by  being  constantly  practiced  in  this  method  frtnn  their  earliest  instructkiii,  had 
acquired  a  veiy  striking  fiicility  of  expressing  their  ideas  clearly  and  correctly  in 
writing.  The  method  produces  a  fiicility  of  composition,  in  writing,  as  that  of 
Jaootot  does  a  fluency  in  speakins.  The  orphans  entering  at  ten  years  of  age, 
do  not,  in  general,  pass  through  this  class. 

The  geographical  instruction,  founded  upon  the  method  of  Pestaloni,  proceeds 
on  stri&y  inductive  principles,  and  is  an  examine  of  how  much  may  be  done  by 
making  the  pupil  proceed  frx>m  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  following  was 
the  course  of  a  recitation  which  I  attended  on  the  subject  The  teacher  drew, 
first,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  of  different  objects  or  bodies,  a  definition 
of  the  term  body,  then  led  them  to  define  extension,  dimensions,  &c.,  and  thus 
fiimished  them  ideas  of  space.  Sunrise  and  sunset  were  nsed  for  establishing  the 
position  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  that  of  the  class-room  was  determined  in  refer- 
ence to  these.  Then  commencing  with  home,  with  a  map  of  the  city  of  Ilalle, 
they  gave  an  account  of  its  localities,  and  the  history  connected  with  them. 
Widening  hence  in  circles,  the  natural  and  political  features  of  the  surrounding 
district  were  described,  always  indicating  the  real  directions  of  places,  &c.  The 
pupil  thus  grasps  every  step  of  geographical  knowledge ;  begins  with  his  own 
house,  rambles  through  his  own  town,  makes  excursions  in  its  neighborhood,  sets 
out  on  his  travels  through  his  &therland,  visits  foreign  parts,  sees  what  is  worth 
aeeing  in  the  natural  and  artificial  state  of  the  country,  finally  learns  the  relation 
of  its  parts  and  of  the  whole  to  other  worlds,  and  thus  the  interest  is  kept  up  from 
the  first  to  the  last  The  reverse  method  I  compared  with  this  over  and  over 
again ;  some  teachers  have  found  this  tedious,  others  have  mixed  the  two  systems, 
but,  judging  by  the  comparative  results,  I  give  this  method  greatly  the  pareference 
4>ver  others,  as  not  only  teaching  geography,  and  connecting  history  with  it,  but 
enlarging  the  general  intelligence,  white  it  improves  the  memory.  In  the  upper 
classes,  me  pupils  use  maps  without  names,  and  draw  maps  on  the  board,  marking 
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loGalitiM,  &0,  At  other  times,  the  places  are  indicated  hj  one  pupil,  and  named 
by  another,  with  other  variationa  of  exercise.  In  the  lower  olaascs,  the  responses 
were  frequently  repeated  by  the  whole  daas,  and  in  the  upper  claBses  the  instruo- 
tion  was  more  addressed  to  indiTiduals.  With  all  the  inherent  meriti  of  this 
method,  I  have  seen  it  whoUy  marred  by  a  dull  teacher. 

The  inductive  method  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge  requires  time, 
patience,  and  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  routine  method,  or 
positive  teachinff,  is  much  easier  to  the  instructor.  The  former  at  every  step 
unfolds  the  mind,  the  latter  frequently  oveibarthens  it.  If  the  positive  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  first  is  entirely  ket,  the  habit  of  thiwlcing  remains,  while,  if 
acquired  by  the  second,  there  is  nothing  left  unless  some  improvement  of  memory, 
and  general  development  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

A  pupil  who  has  properly  improved  Uie  advantages  of  this  school,  wiU  have 
acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  German  language,  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  of  geography  and  general  history,  will  be  fiuniliar  wiUi  the  his- 
tory, morals,  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  his  general  mental  and  moral  devel- 
opment will  be  such  as  befits  his  age.  If  espemlly  industrious  or  apt,  he  will 
have  had  an  oportunity  of  beginning  Latin  and  French,  and  if  he  prove  to  have 
a  fiioilitv  in  language,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Latin  school.  It  would  seem 
that,  if  he  have  a  peculiar  disposition  for  mathematical  studies,  he  should  bo  sent 
to  the  real  school  to  prepare  him  for  one  of  the  higher  mechtfhical  callings.  If 
he  should  have  had  this  advantage,  on  reaching  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  would 
have  added  to  his  stock  of  knowleage : 

Further  acquaintance  with  Grcrman  and  French.  Latin  and  English  if  re- 
quired, though  not  regularly  taught.  History  and  geography.  Natural  history. 
Mathematics.  Practical  arithmetic  Physics  and  chemistry.  Religion.  Im- 
proved writing,  and  drawing. 

The  Latin  school,  into  which  the  more  intelligent  pupil  mfw  actually  enters, 
oonforms  to  the  plim  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia.  This  gymnasium  has  six  clnssf , 
divided  each  into  two  parts,  and  forming  a  connected  series  of  instruction,  one 
part  being  six  months  behind  the  other,  except  that  the  pupils  of  the  two  parts 
are  sometimes  assembled  to  listen  to  the  same  lecture. 

The  branches  studied  are :  Religious  instruction,  Latin,  Greek,  ] 


smatics.  elements  of  physiaB,  histo^,  psydholfloy,  and  logic    Poetey  and  rhetorio, 
and  Hebrew  or  Fingllah,  as  the  student  may  £airc 
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The  Mowing  plan  ofinetruction  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Hamiach,  one 

of  the  most  distinguished  teachers  of  Prussia: 

The  course  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  an  elementary  course,  consisting  of 
religious  instruction,  arithmetic,  the  mother  tongue,  singing,  writing,  and  exer- 
cises of  induction,  taught  in  four  classes,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
The  other,  a  higher  course,  taught  in  three  claaws,  and  between  the  fifteenth  and 
eighteenth  years  of  age  of  tne  pupils.  In  order  to  rise  to  the  place  of  a  non-com- 
missioned ofiioer,  the  pupil  must  have  gone  through  at  least  the  lowest  of  the 
classes  of  the  higher  scnool.  The  subjecti  of  instruction  in  this  school  are :  relig- 
ious instruction,  arithmetic,  singing,  the  German  language,  calligraphy,  geogra* 
phy  and  history,  algebrsj  geometiy,  trigonometry,  and  drawing. 


he  courses  in  the  different  branches  are  arranged  as  foUows : 
Fiasv.  R§Ugiott9  imatrwUion, 

LOWSB  SCHOOL. 

CbssVIL  Bibls  stodes,  psalms  sad  hymns,  appropriate  to  lh«  season.    Fourhoun  per 

Claaa  VT.  Hiatorles  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  portions  of  the  history  of  the  ChrlS' 
tian  church,  catechism.    Four  hours  per  week. 
Class  V.  Readiuf  and  explsoatioa  of  the  Bihle,  sod  of  Its  arranf  ement    The  f  oepel  sod 
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hlMorleal  works  are  selected,  sod  the  history  is  eonneeted  with  the  geography  of  the  Ho^y 
Laod.    Calechiem.    Five  hours. 
Class  IV.  Doctrines  of  the  Lutheran  charch,  Uught  by  Lather's  catechbm.    Five  hours. 

UVPSa  SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  Moral  instruction,  duties  to  God  and  man.    Three  hours. 
Class  II.  Reading  the  Bible  with  comments,  the  pupils  making  abstracts.    Three  hoars. 
Class  I.  (Two  years.)    The  first  year  a  repetition  of  Luther's  catechism.    The  second,  a 
history  of  the  Christian  dispensation.    Three  hours. 
Every  class  commits  verses  from  the  Bible  to  memory. 

Bboond.  Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  taught  tcgsther,  that  the  readlocas 
afforded  by  the  one,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  other,  may  both  be  coltiTated. 

LOWSB  SCHOOL. 

Class  VII.  The  four  ground  rules,  with  three  places  of  flgores  menially.    Apptteallon  to 
questions  in  weights  and  measures.    Three  hours. 
Clas«  VI.  The  same  rules  extended.    Three  hours. 

Class  V.  Fractions,  w  ith  applications  to  weights  and  meaaores.    Tlurse  hours. 
Class  IV.  Proportions.    Ituree  hours. 

VrPPBB  SCHOOL. 

Class  m.  The  applications  of  proportions  to  questions  of  weight,  strength,  Tslue,  time, 
and  general  quantity.    Two  hours. 

Class  IL  ExereiMs  in  practical  algebra.    Two  hours. 

Class  I.  Review  of  the  course.  First  year,  practical  operations.  Second,  theory  of  arlth* 
metrical  processes.    Two  hours. 

TBiRD.  Faoa2  ilfttsic. 

LOWSK  SCHOOL. 

CUsses  VII  it  VI.  Practice  of  songs,  sdapied  to  youth  of  a  cheerful,  serious,  military,  or 
religious  cast,  with  one  part.    Two  hours. 

Classes  V  &  IV.  Choral  and  other  songs,  with  the  different  parts.  Elements  of  music. 
Two  hours. 

1TPPHB  SCHOOL. 

Classes  III,  II«  A  I.  More  diificult  choral  pieces.  Theoretical  Instruction  continued.  One 
hour.  There  is,  besides,  instruction  given  to  a  select  choir.  Intended  to  conduct  the  Tocal 
exercises  of  the  church.  < 

FoiTRTH.  Readinr  In  the  lower  classes,  a  readiness  in  reading,  and  In  the  higher,  the  style 
of  reading.  Is  attended  to  especially.    Pieces  learned  previously,  by  heart,  are  recited. 

LOWBB  SOBOOL. 

Ckss  VII.  A  good  pronunciation,  and  some  facility  in  reading.    Six  hours. 

Clsss  VI.  Readiness  in  reading,  and  repeating  the  substance  of  what  has  been  read.  Fltmll- 
Isr  illustrations.    Five  hours. 

Claas  V.  Reading  some  work  in  reference  to  knowledge  useful  In  common  life.  Four 
hours. 

Class  IV.  Reading,  with  attention  to  emphasis.    Four  hours. 

VPPBB  SCHOOL. 

Class  in.  Reading  the  Bible  and  sscred  melodies,  with  the  view  to  correct  resdlng  In  this 
kind  of  composition.    Two  hours. 
Clsss  II.  Reading  various  selected  works,  in  and  out  of  the  class. 
Clsss  I.  Reading  continued,  and  recitations  from  works  previously  read. 

FivTH.  Orthography  and  Writing.  These  may  be  taught  together  in  the  same  way  as 
mental  and  written  arithmetic ;  the  teacher  la,  however,  at  liberty  to  follow  his  own  method. 

LOWBB  SCHOOL. 

Class  Vn.  Copying  on  slates  from  the  blackboard.    Four  hours. 
Clsss  VI.  Copying  on  paper,  from  the  board,  and  from  books.    Four  hours. 
Class  V.  Writing  from  copy -slips,  from  books,  or  from  dictation.    (Practice  in  spelling  and 
writing.)    Four  hours. 
Class  IV.  Similar  exercises  continued.    Four  hours. 

UPPBB  SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  Copying  useful  papers,  such  ss  registers,  accounts,  contracts,  Ac.    Two  hours. 

Class  II.  CaUtgrapliy,  with  Roman  as  well  ss  German  letters;  prsctice  in  orthography; 
reading  of  letters  and  documents  in  various  handwritings.    Two  hours. 

Class  I.  Copying  papers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  Institution,  as  a  practical  Intro- 
daction  to  business.    Que  hour. 

Sixth.  Uetfui  knottied^it  taught  hif  induction 

LOWXB  SCHOOL. 

Clsss  vn.  The  pupils  give  their  ideas^  verbally,  of  surrounding  objects  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  of  the  commonest  productions  of  nature  and  art.  Conversations  relating  to  them. 
Drawlnit  the  most  simple  mathematical  figures  on  the  slate.    Three  hours. 

Class  VI.  Descriptions  nf  animals  and  pUnts,  the  former  In  the  winter,  the  Utter  In  the 
summer  term.  Written  remarks  on  these,  serving  to  afford  exercise  in  the  fornuUion  of 
phrases  and  In  orthography.   Four  hours. 
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Chm  V.  The  moct  eweatial  parts  of  physics  and  natural  hiaCory,  the  puplla  taking  notes  of 
the  left^ons.    Four  hours. 

CUuts  IV.  Compositions  on  Tarioos  subjects.  Letters  relating  to  citU  and  military  affairs. 
Four  hours. 

UPPBft  SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  History  of  Prussia,  and  drawing  of  maps.    Pour  hours. 

Class  II.  General  geography,  particularly  that  of  Europe.  Passing  from  physical  to  polit- 
ical geon-aphy.    Civil  geography  In  connection  with  the  former.    PiTe  hours. 

Class  I.  Universal  history.  One  year  is  devoted  to  ancient  and  one  to  modarn  history. 
Selections  are  made  of  the  more  important  parte  of  history.    Five  hours. 

The  remaining  studies  only  belong  to  the  higher  schooL 

Sbwmth.  Oerman  grammar  and  ttyle. 

umn  soHoob. 

Class  III.  Logical  and  grammatical  Instruction  of  the  German  lansuage  taught. 

Class  II.  Idiom  of  the  language.  Compositions  on  military  sobjecls,  with  especial  refsr* 
ence  to  correctness  of  grammar. 

Clasa  I.  Acquaintance  with  the  best  writers.  Exercises  of  composition  on  snl^eeU  taken 
from  history. 

EzoHTH.  Qeomttry. 

I7PPBH  SCHOOL. 

Class  III.  Teaching  the  names  and  properties  of  outhematlcai  figures  by  Induction,  In  eon* 
Beet  ion  wiili  drawing. 
Class  II.  BquationSf  with  application  to  problems  of  common  life. 
Class  L  Elements  of  trigonometry. 

NiMTH.  Drawing, 

UPPBB  SOHOOl- 

Class  IIL  Drawings  from  common  objects,  vailing  the  positioiis,  Ac. 

Class  II.  Copying  flowers,  or  drawings  of  implements. 

Class  L  Arcnftectural  drawing  with  Instruments,  drawings  of  Aimlture,  fte. 

Dr.  Bache  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  above  plan: 
I  have  allowed  myself  to  present  this  extended  programme,  beoaiiBe  it  conveys, 
in  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible,  excellent  ideas  of  the  sncoesston  of  couraeB  in  an 
elementary  school,  and  in  a  technical  or  trade  school,  for  such  the  higher  school 
must  be  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpoae  is  the  pre- 
paration of  youth  lor  the  military  service,  and  hence  that  the  wants  of  the  service 
are  especially  consulted.  Another  fact  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  is 
a  Lutheran  school,  and  therefore  the  religious  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  par- 
ticular views  of  that  church.  The  course  of  morals  of  the  third  class,  1  must  say, 
however,  seems  to  me  out  of  its  place,  for  although  our  duties  to  Glod  and  our 
neighbor  are  of  course  best  learned  from  his  Wo^,  yet  their  inculcation  by  pre- 
cept and  example  can  not  commence  too  early. 

In  the  arithmetical  course,  the  imion  d  mental  and  written  arithmetic  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  The  gradation  appears  to  me  good,  and  the  application  to  ques- 
tions of  common  life  gives  a  zest  to  such  studies,  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The 
theory  of  arithmetical  processes,  however,  should  accompany  or  follow  more 
nearly  their  practical  acquisition.    Indeed,  if  they  are  taught  as  they  ought  to 

^by  induction,  the  theory  goes  with  the  practice. 
f  the  youth  at  Annaburg  take  the  same  pleasure  in  the  exercises  of  song,  from 
the  elements  to  the  completion  of  the  musical  course,  as  those  of  the  school* 
actually  superintended  by  the  author  of  this  project,  the  success  will  be  com- 
plete. 

The  connection  of  orthography  and  writing,  especially  if  combined  with  early 
reading,  is  natural. 

The  exercises  of  induction,  which  in  the  lower  classes  are  well  drawn  out. 
deviate  fnm  the  appropriate  track  in  the  fourth  class,  and  in  the  geographical 
and  historical  courses  do  not  return  to  it.  The  system  in  both  these  branches  is 
rather  synthetical  than  inductive.  Ihere  Is  a  great  temptation  to  break  away 
from  this  method,  into  that  of  giving  positive  instruction,  from  the  apparently 
greater  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  pupil ;  some  teachers  have  abandooea  it  alto- 
gether, as  too  slow,  though  ultimately  to  their  cost,  as  appeared  to  me  in  cases 
where  I  had  an  opportnni^  of  comparing  the  results. 

The  writing  is  preceded  by  an  introductory  course  of  drawing,  which  might 

*  Samlosry  fer  Teachers  at  Welsssofelft 
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witf I  exoellcnt  efibct  be  m>  extended  ae  to  bnnoh  out  Into  oompUte  eoutwm  of 
drawing  and  writing. 

,Ab  &ie  plan  results  from  an  extended  expcrienoe,  the  nnmber  of  hoars  of 
inkmction,  per  week,  neoeasary  to  secure  the  results^  is  an  important  datum,  and 
as  snoh  I  have  retained  it,  whenever  it  was  inserted  m  the  original  prcgnunme. 


PUBUC  SCHOOIfl  OF  BERUN. 

The  capital  of  Prussia  is  well  supplied  with  public  educational  insti- 
tutioDs  of  various  grades,  from  the  Krippeu,  (or  mere  nurseries  for 
children  whose  parenu  are  obliged  to  labor  away  from  their  homes  for 
their  daily  support)  and  Kleinkinderbewahranstalten,  (or  institutions 
for  the  care  of  children  between  two  and  four,  resembling  infant  schools, 
but  not  doing  much  in  mere  instruction,)  to  the  university,  with  iti 
departments  of  law,  theology,  medicine,  and  philosophy,  and  schools  of 
preparation  for  gardening,  agriculture,  commerce,  trades,  and  the  me- 
chanic, and  fine  arts.  Of  these,  we  have  selected  (or  description  a  few 
which  belong  to  the  department  of  primary  education  as  understood  in 
this  country,  as  well  as  two  which  rank  abroad  with  secondary  schools, 
but  correspond  to  the  grade  of  public  high  schools,  as  now  organized  in 
our  large  cities,  as  parts  of  their  systems  of  public  instruction. 

KLBMBNTART  SCUOOUi. 

The  elementary  schools  of  Berlin  are  not  organized  as  a  part  of  a 
system  of  public  instruction ;  they  are  partly  private  and  partly  public ; 
some  of  them  are  intended  exclusively  for  the  poor,  and  are  supported 
entirely  by  the  city,  and  others  are  private  establishments,  in  which  the 
tuition  of  such  poor  children  as  attend,  are  paid  by  the  city.  In  the 
burgher,  or  higher  class  of  primary  schools,  as  well  as  in  the  gymnasia 
and  real  schools,  there  are  classes  which  belong  properly  to  the  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  1827,  Mr.  Reichden,  member  of  the  school  council, 
devised  a  plan  of  organization  for  a  class  of  schools  for  poor  children  in 
Berlin,  differing  in  some  respects  from  that  adopted  in  the  kingdom  at 
large.  From  the  document  embodying  this  plan  we  make  a  few  ex- 
tracts for  the  sake  of  explaining  the  organization  of  the  schools,  and 
illustrating  the  difference  between  these  schools  for  the  poor  and  our 
common  schools. 

Although,  in  the  middle  class,  the  oo-operation  of  the  parents  and  the  influcnoe 
of  families  may  be  depended  on,  the  contrary  holds  with  ohOdren  of  the  lowest, 
whom  it  is  often  neoessaiy  to  withdraw  as  much  as  possible  fh>m  the  baleful 
influence  of  the  bad  example  of  their  parents.  In  the  ease  of  these  ohildren,  the 
exertions  of  the  school  are  wholly  unassisted. 

In  the  new  organization,  the  two  sexes  should  be  separated ;  which  will  not 
inorease  the  expense,  provided  the  schools  be  so  proportioned,  as  that  one  com- 
plete school  shall  oontain  two  divisions  having  seventy-five  each,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls ;  these  two  divisions  finrming  but  one  parish  school  for  three  hundred 
children,  in  one  building. 

The  special  character  of  the  instruction  proper  ibr  poor  children,  is  defined  in 
these  two  words,  jpraysr  and  work. 
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The  snbjeote  of  iniitrnction  for  the  first  clan  should  be : 

1.  For  religion :  the  Bible,  oateohism,  the  positive  truths  of  Christiamty. 

2.  For  the  Germao  language:  language  considered  as  the  expression. of 
thought ;  the  most  general  rules  of  granunar,  clear  and  intelligible  pronunoiation, 
reading  and  orthography. 

3.  Writing. 

4.  Arithmetic,  to  fractions  and  the  rnle-of-three,  industve. 

5.  Singing,  and  particularly  exercises  in  sacred  choral  music. 

For  the  second  class  of  boys,  the  most  general  elements  of  the  natural  sciences, 
of  geography,  and  national  history,  as  weU  as  the  dements  of  geometry  and  linear 
drawing  should  be  added. 

For  the  second  dass  of  girls,  instruction  m  needle-work,  knitting,  &c. 

For  boys  of  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  first  dass,  twenty-six  lenona  of  one 
hour  each  per  week,  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  fhim  two  to  four,  every  day ; 
thus: 

3  hoars  for  relif  ioos  instroctfon,  (principally  narrstlves  from  the  Bible.) 

12  hours  for  the  Germao  languace,pronuoei«tion,  resdlnf,  orthography,  4te. 
5  houra  for  arithmetic ;  3  for  the  aiate  as  iar  as  divisioD,  aud  2  for  meotal  arithmetic. 

4  hour*  for  writing. 

2  hours  for  singing,  (without  couoting  the  verses  song  at  the  beglnoiog  sod  end  of  eseh 
_   day.) 

26  hours. 

For  the  second  class  of  boys,  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  dd,  thirty-two  hours 
of  lessons  per  week,  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four,  every  day ;  thus : 

6  hours  for  religion,  Instruction  In  the  Bible,  and  catechism. 

10  hoars  for  the  Oermao  language,  reading,  grammar,  inteUsetnal  exersisto. 

5  hours  iiir  arithmetic,  oo  Uie  slate  and  in  the  head. 
4  houm  for  writing. 

2  hours  for  geometry,  and  linear  drawing. 

3  houra  for  natural  philosophy,  geography,  and  history,  4ke. 

2  hours  for  singiog,  (oot  iocluiliog  the  verses  song  morning  and  svenlog.) 

32  hoars. 

Girls'^schod,  first  dass,  from  aix  to  ten  yearn  dd,  twenty-six  hours'  leaoiia  a 
week;  thus: 

3  hours  for  religion,  (narratives  trom  the  Bible.) 

7  hoars  for  tlie  German  language. 

3  hours  for  arithmetic,  on  the  slate  and  mentally. 

3  houra  for  writing. 

2  hours  for  singing. 

8  hours  for  oeedle-work,  4ko. 

26  hours,  from  eight  to  eleven,  and  from  two  to  four. 
The  second  dass  c^  girls,  from  ten  to  fourteen,  thirty-two  honn'  leanns  j  fbui  t 

6  hours  for  religion. 

8  hoars  for  the  German  Isogusgs. 

4  houra  for  arithmetic. 
8  hours  for  writing. 

3  hours  for  singing. 

8  hours  for  needle- work,  Ao.,  (to  the  aftsmoon.) 

32  hours,  from  eight  to  twelve,  and  from  two  to  four. 

A  child  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  pass  fh>m  the  first  dass  to  the  second  as  soon 
as  it  can  read  well 

It  may  perhaps  seem  strange,  that  in  this  plan  of  study  no  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  time  devoted  to  exercises  of  the  memory  and  the  mentd  powers. 
But  the  committee  has  considered  that  these  exercises  are  indnded  in  the  course 
of  study,  which  keeps  the  memory  and  intellect  constantly  in  action.  The  lessons 
in  the  German  language  will  always  furnish  exercises  of  this  kind;  and  in  charity 
■ohools,  above  all  others,  it  is  necessary  to  avdd  whatever  is  superfluous. 

The  children  of  the  lowest  class  have  generdly  received  an  ill  bent  firom  the 
example  of  thdr  parents;  the  strictest  disdpline  is  therefore  required.  Order, 
neatness,  activity,  prompt  obedience,  are  by  no  means  the  least  important  things  a 
tthild  haa  to  lean.    The  kind  of  imstmoCMn,  the  gravity  of  the  master,  his  devo- 
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tedness  to  hw  pnpib,  aie  of  themselTes  a  solid  ground-work  Ibr  disoipliDe.  But 
rigor  is  sometimeB  necesMry  ;  and  in  a  oohciol  for  the  poor  especially,  diseiplina 
should  be  inflexible  in  cases  cf  disorder  or  indolence.  But  let  the  masters  never 
forget,  that  the  severest  measures  of  discipline  should  be  pervaded  by  a  aenti* 
ment  of  tenderness  and  love,  which  chastises  only  to  improve. 

There  are  seven  evening  schools  in  Berlin.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  institute 
three  more  of  fiAy  8ch(darB  each,  two  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  The  three 
ablest  and  most  zealous  parish  schoolmasters  shall  be  engaged  to  give  from  eight 
to  twelve  hours*  lessons  a  week  in  the  evening,  for  which  they  shall  be  paid  a 
hundred  thaler,  (152.)  Reading  and  writing  will  be  constantly  taught  there,  and 
two  hours  a  week  devoted  to  reliffious  instruction. 

A  greater  number  of  evening  schools  will  be  opened,  if  they  are  found  to  be  wanted. 

Before  entering  upon  a  detail  of  the  expenses  which  the  city  must  bear  for  the 
support  of  fourteen  parish  charity  schools,  we  will  mention  the  very  slight  revenue 
which  these  schools  can  draw  from  other  sources. 

1.  A  government  order,  dated  January  30, 1827,  directs  that  in  every  parish 
charity  school  each  pupil  shaD  pay  a  fee  <^  one  silber-groschen  (about  6ve  frrdii- 
ings)  a  month,  in  order  not  to  violate  the  principle,  that  every  fiither  of  a  tSstmily 
is  bound  to  contribute  something  to  the  school,  even  though  he  should  claim  for 
his  children  the  &vor  of  a  gratuitous  education  *,  for  the  exaction  of  this  trifling 
payment  does  not  take  from  the  instruction  its  gratuitous  character,  and  this  im- 
perceptible charee  produces  nevertheless,  m  a  school  of  three  hundred  children, 
the  sum  of  130  Uialer,  (18/.) 

2.  Amongst  the  poor,  many  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  terms  of  private  schools, 
can  nevertheless  very  well  give,  besides  the  groschen  per  month  fixed  by  the  min- 
ister of  public  instruction,  a  further  sum,  varying  from  five  groschen  as  a  minimum, 
to  ten  as  a  maximum.  Out  of  three  hundred  children,  this  would  apply  to  at 
least  a  fifth ;  and  the  minimum  five  groschen  for  sixty  children,  will  give  a  reve- 
nue of  120  thaler,  or  1680  for  the  fourteen  schools,  (136i.)  This  extraordinary 
liind  (AuMhulfe-fund)  may  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance  of  the  evening 
schools,  to  the  instruction  of  children  of  a  higher  class  who  have  Men  mto  pov- 
erty, and  to  rewards  or  penmons  for  schoolmasters  in  their  old  age,  or  to  methodo- 
logical courses  for  their  improvement;  so  that  the  town  would  have  no  other 
expense  to  support  than  that  of  the  fourteen  parish  charity  schools. 

3.  Finally,  Uie  donations  which  the  generosity  of  the  citixens  may  give  to  the 
schools,  but  which  can  not  be  calculated  on  here,  will  form  another  resource  for 
improvement  in  the  education  of  the  poorer  daases. 

The  excellence  of  a  school  depends  entirely  upon  the  master ;  the  choice  of  the 
master  is  therefore  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  In  a  school  for  the  poorest 
class  especially,  where  every  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  where  the  master  has  con- 
stantly to  stru^e  affainst  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  family  and  companions  of 
the  child,  he  should  possess  devotedness  to  his  calling,  patience,  knowledge,  an 
aptitude  and  taste  for  teaching ;  and  with  all  these  qualities,  that  rare  disinterest- 
edness which  induces  perseverance  in  a  career  at  once  humble  and  unaltering, 
and  that  enduring  serenity  of  soul,  that  pious  leal  which  alone  can  secure  pros- 
perity to  a  school. 

The  masters  who  are  examined  and  declared  capable,  shall  be  appointed  for  life ; 
nevertheless,  in  case  of  negligenae  or  misconduct,  they  shall  be  dismissed  without 
appeal,  by  an  order  from  the  town  authorities,  approved  by  the  school  board. 

Care  should  be  taken,  that  whenever  it  is  possible,  the  wives  of  the  schoolmaa- 
ters  shall  instruct  thelitUe  girls  in  needle-work. 

The  immediate  superintendence  of  each  poor's  school  shall  be  specially  confided 
to  a  committee  consisting  of  one  of  the  clergymen  of  the  parish,  named  by  the 
town  school  committee,  and  a  member  of  the  administration  of  the  poor's  fund, 
charged  specially  with  the  inspection  of  the  external  business  of  the  school. 

The  supreme  superintendence  resides  with  the  poor's  administration  and  the 
town  school  committee,  of  which  the  Stadt'Schulraih,  or  school  councill<Mr  for 
the  town,  shall  always  be  a  member. 

The  under  masters  shall  be  subject  to  the  head  masters ;  they  may  be  dismissed 
at  will  either  for  incapacity  or  misconduct. 

The  purchase  and  maintenance  of  buildings  for  the  schools  in  the  various  quar- 
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ten,  Uie  choice  and  saperintendenoe  of  the  iiiaiten,  Uie  tdminiBtration  oS  th« 
■chool  funds  bdong  to  the  administntion  of  the  poor. 

The  charity  board  of  each  quarter,  the  clergyman,  and  the  oflioer  charged  with 
the  special  superintendence,  shall  attend  to: 

1.  The  admisBion  of  pupils. 

3.  Tbe  control  of  the  attendance  at  the  sdhook. 

3.  The  departure  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  annual  reports. 

1.  As  there  will  be  fourteen  parish  charity  schools  required,  the  town  will  be 
divided  into  fourteen  school  wwds,  or  districts,  each  having  a  complete  school, 
(boys  and  girls.)  All  parents  living  in  each  district,  shall  apply  to  the  charity 
board,  and  particularly  to  the  special  officer,  to  obtain  admission  for  their  children 
to  the  school. 

Th»  admission  shall  take  place  generally  at  two  periods  of  the  year,  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  at  the  commencement  of  the  course. 

The  officer  shall  determine  whether  the  child  shall  be  admitted  gratnitoosly, 
(always  paying  one  groschen  per  month,)  or  be  made  to  pay  from  five  to  ten  silber- 
groeohen,  which  will  form  the  extraordinary  fond. 

This  sum  shall  be  paid  in  advance,  from  month  to  month,  to  an  officer  of  the 
charity  board  chosen  for  this  purpose,  and  shall  be  added  each  month  to  the  extra- 
ordinary fund. 

When  the  number  of  pupils  fixed  for  each  daos  of  boys  or  girls  (seventy-five) 
shall  be  complete,  no  more  shall  be  admitted,  and  applicants  shall  be  sent  to  the 
neighboring  sohoob. 

2.  The  regular  attendance  at  the  school  shall  be  an  object  of  special  control 
and  the  roost  active  vigilance ;  for  this  is  the  source  from  which  flow  aU  the  ad- 
vaptages  the  school  can  produce.  It  would  be  very  fortunate  if  parents  and  chil- 
dren were  always  willing  of  themselves  to  focilitate  the  measures  adopted  to  secure 
regular  attendance  at  the  schoob.  Unhappily  this  is  not  the  case,  porticularly  in 
great  cities.  Although  it  is  lamentable  to  be  forced  to  use  constraint,  it  is  almost 
cdways  necessary  to  commence  with  it ;  though  in  a  town  so  populous  as  Berlin, 
iti  enforcement  is  attended  with  much  difficulty. 

In  order  to  draw  to  the  school  all  the  children  of  an  age  to  attend,  the  school- 
masters shall  keep  a  register  cf  attendance,  and  shaU  send,  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  an  extract  i^om  Uiis  register,  pointing  out  those  who  are  most  fluently 
absent 

The  poor's  commission,  or  one  of  its  members,  shall  send  for  the  parents,  and 
if  the  excuses  are  insufficient,  shall  warn  and  threaten  them.  Every  three  months 
a  list  shall  be  made  of  the  parents  who  will  pay  no  regard  to  the  repeated  rem<m- 
stranoes  of  the  commission,  and  the  poor's  administration  shall  then  have  recourse 
to  means  of  constraint,  conformably  to  section  48,  of  title  XII.,*  in  the  second  part 
of  the  general  code,  which  adjudges  the  penalties  for  this  oflfense.  As  an  exam- 
ple to  others,  it  would  be  well  to  publish,  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  the  parents 
who  shall  have  been  fined  for  not  sending  their  children  regidarly  to  school. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  insure,  as  fiur  as  possible,  this  regularity  in  the  children 
who  come  to  school ;  other  measures  are  needed  to  secure  that  no  poor  child 
whatever  be  deprived  of  elementary  instruction.  In  great  cities  there  are  always 
a  considerable  number  of  unfortunate  persons  who  have  no  fixed  residence,  who 
arc  shifting  about  every  quarter,  every  month,  and  often  every  day.  We  see  only 
one  way  <^  coming  at  these,  which  is  this :  to  communicate  with  all  the  private 
establishmentii  of  elementary  instruction,  that  are  not  under  the  direction  of  the 
town,  and  to  arrange  that,  at  a  certain  time,  all  the  primary  schoohnasters  in  the 
town,  without  exception,  shall  ddiver  to  their  pupils  a  certificate  of  attendance, 
the  form  of  which  shall  be  printed  and  sent  to  all  the  schools.  The  parents  shall 
be  obliged  to  show  these  certificates.  At  the  same  period,  the  municipal  police, 
or  commissions  chosen  from  among  the  citixens,  shall,  by  the  aid  of  the  census 
tables,  eflfect  a  general  and  simultaneous  inspection  of  the  whole  town.  The  list 
of  the  parents  who  shall  not  have  shown  the  certificates  of  attendance  at  school, 
shall  be  made  up  in  each  district,  and  they  shall  be  summoned  before  the  correo- 
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tkmal  polioe  and  fined  aooording  to  law,  and  oompdkd  to  entor  their  ehildnB  in 
the  sohoob. 

The  execution  of  such  a  meaanre  would  donbtleaa  depend  much  on  the  leal  of 
the  authorities  intruated  with  it;  hut  difficultiea  ajionld  not  deter  ua  fi?om  the  per- 
formance of  the  aaored  duty  of  remedying  ao  deploraUe  an  evil. 

3.  The  law  requirea  that  the  inatmotion  of  the  aohool  ahonld  be  continued,  until 
the  clergyman  chaiged  with  the  examination  of  the  children  shall  deem  them  auf- 
ficiently  enlightened  on  the  aubjecta  moat  important  to  a  rational  being  of  thdr 
class.  Ko  fixed  age  will  therefore  be  named  at  which  they  shall  quit  the  aohooL 
Thia  will  be  determined  by  an  order  from  the  maater  of  the  school,  and  the  cler- 
gyman charged  with  the  apecial  inspection ;  and  since  soUiing  superfluous  will  be 
taught  in  any  parish  poor's  school,  thia  deciaion  will  depend  upon  the  child's  hav- 
ing profitably  gone  throuffh  the  course  of  instruction  of  the  school,  and  acquired 
those  moral  quiities  which  ita  influence  ought  to  haTe  produced. 

It  will  in  general  require  at  leaat  six  years  fnU^  to  acoompliah  the  end  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  education.  Thua,  the  greater  part  of  the  children  who 
enter  at  six  or  seyen,  will  be  sufliciently  instructed  at  thirteen  to  quit 

The  leaying  of  the  school  shall  take  place  only  at  two  perioda  of  the  year, 
Easter  and  Michaelmaa,  alter  a  public  examination.  At  the  end  of  thb  examina^ 
tion,  the  ecclesiastical  inspector  and  the  maater  of  the  aohool  ahall  make  a  list  of 
the  pupils  who  may  quit.  There  shall  be  deliyered  to  each  a  cotifioate  of  depart- 
ure, the  form  of  which  shall  be  printed ;  and  the  moat  diatingniahed  ahall  receive, 
by  way  of  encouragement,  hooka  anited  to  their  capaciQr ;  the  expenae  will  be 
defrayed  by  the  extraordinary  fund. 

It  would  ateo  be  very  uaeful  that  the  citiiena  should  be  bound  under  a  penalty 
not  to  take  into  their  service  or  apprenticeahip  any  child  who  had  not  a  certificate 
either  of  departure  or  of  attendance. 

4.  The  annual  reports  of  the  eodesiaatical  inspector  and  the  officer  of  the  cluv- 
Hy  board  will  serve  to  measure  the  progress  of  the  schools.  They  shall  treat  of 
the  internal  state  of  the  school ;  of  the  inatmctioa  and  discipline,  aa  well  aa  the 
household  expenaea ;  and  shall  point  out  imperfeotiona,  to  iha  remedy  of  which 
the  poor's  administration  and  the  school  board  ahafl  direct  their  effiirta. 

Dr.  Bache  makea  the  following  remarks  on  this  class  of  schools  in  1838 : 

There  are  at  preaent  nme  public  elementary  schods  in  the  city,  but  if  the  classes 
were  confined  to  seventy-five  pupils  each,  as  originally  intended,  fourteen  achods 
would  be  required,  according  to  the  oalcnlationa  of  Mr.  Reichelen.  The  number 
of  pupils,  however,  in  charge  of  a  single  maater,  ia  greater  than  that  juat  atated, 
thereby  impairing  essentially  the  efficiency  of  the  acKools. 

The  roasters  receive  fixed  salaries,*  the  fees  which  they  colleet,  being  paid  over 
to  the  school  committee.  Of  the  two  schools  of  this  kind  at  Berlin,  which  I  via- 
ited,  one  came  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  kw  in  ^he  branches  of  instruction, 
except  in  the  omission  of  linear  drawing.  In  the  odier,  both  drawing  and  natural 
history  were  omitted.  In  the  first,  tli^  branches  were :  1.  Religioua  instruction. 
2.  Reading.  3,  German  language.  4.  The  geography  and  hktory  of  Prussia. 
5.  Arithmetic.  6.  Elements  of  geometry.  7.  Weights  and  measures  of  the 
country.  8.  Katnral  history.  9.  Writing.  10.  Singtnff.  In  none  of  these 
aohools  Is  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  attended  to.  hi  each  there  ia  a  girls' 
school,  separated  from  that  of  the  boys,  and  giving  simihu*  instruction,  except  that 
a  portion  of  the  time  ia  occupied  in  works  appropriate  to  the  aex. 

According  to  rule,  these  schools  should  haye  two  classes  for  each  sex,  the  head 
master  teaching  the  first,  and  the  assistant  the  second ;  in  one,  however,  the  two 
classes  were  sub-divided,  forming  four.  The  lowest  chuss  learns  to  read  and  write 
a  little,  and  is  then  promoted.  In  the  school  of  two  classes,  the  lower  contained 
pupils  from  six  to  nme,  and  even  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  upper  class  pupils  from 

*  Th«  nlary  of  the  bead  muter  of  both  boji'  and  giris'  echoole.  Is  two  hundred  and  twentj- 
ive  dollara  per  annum,  besides  which  he  has  hla  lodfinc  and  certain  ailowanccs,  amouotinf 
to  from  ■eventy-fiye  to  a  hundred  and  twelve  dollars.  Tbe  pupils  pay  at  the  minimum  three, 
and  at  the  maximum  thirl/  centa  per  month.  In  one  of  the  school!  which  I  viaiteti,  rhe  fees 
amounted  In  all  to  about  nine  dullara  and  seTentv-flve  centa  per  month,  the  two-flflhi  of 
Which,  forming  the  master's  perquisite,  amouoted  tnerefbre  to  about  forty -seren  dollars  a  year. 
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tight  and  tohie  to  twelve  and  thirteen  yean.  This  diTuion  requires  the  union  in 
one  clasB  of  pupik  in  very  different  stages  of  progress,  and  renders  simultaneous 
teaching  almost  out  of  die  question.  The  lower  class  has  twenty-six,  and  the 
upper  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  hours  of  instruction  per  week,  the  former  having 
one  hour  less  per  day  than  the  latter,  which  is  a  good  arrangement  There  is  a 
short  interval  of  recess  in  the  morning  exercises.  1 .  The  religious  instruction  con- 
sists, in  all  the  schools,  of  Bible  history,  catechism,  and  reading  the  Bible.  The 
schools  are  for  Protestants,  and  the  Lutheran  catechism  is  used.  2.  The  reading 
is  taught  by  the  phonic  method.  In  many  schools,  the  reading  board  and  letter 
blocks  are  used ;  in  one  of  those  which  I  visited,  writing  was  taught  with  reading. 
Exercises  of  thought  and  speech  are  interwoved  with  the  elements  of  reading. 
The  reading  books  are  various,  ood  combine  progressive  instmction  in  this  branch 
with  incideutal  information  in  morab,  the  history  of  the  country,  history  of  the 
church  and  of  sects,  biography,  geography,  natural  history  and  elementary 
physics,  gi-aromar,  &q.  This  incidental  method  is  however,  far  from  giving  suffic- 
ient instruction,  unless  combined  with  the  direct,  though,  by  keeping  it  in  view, 
the  exercises  in  reading  are  prevented  from  degenerating  into  mere  lessons  of 
sounds.  From  the  books  which  are  allowed  by  the  highest  school  authorities  to 
be  used,  the  committee  of  any  particular  school,  after  consulting  the  master,  adopt 
such  as  they  please,  and  when  the  teacher  wishes  a  change,  he  applies  to  the  same 
authority,  llie  list  of  approved  books  is  always  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the 
exercise  of  the  individual  judgments  of  the  master  and  committee.  The  anolysis 
of  words  and  sentences  is  attended  to  in  these  schools,  and  exercises  of  induction 
are  practiced,  especially  where  younger  masters  from  the  teachers'  seminaries  are 
employed.  As  the  method  of  teaching  depends  principally  upon  the  master,  it 
sometimes  varies,  even  in  the  same  school.  If  the  precise  routine  were  laid  down, 
th^  spirit  would  be  different,  and  thus,  at  last,  it  is  the  kind  of  education  given  to 
the  teacher  which  determines  the  character  of  the  school.  It  may  be  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  instruction  is  either  simultaneous  ur  individual.  3.  The  German 
requires  no  special  remark ;  it  includes  instruction  in  grammar.  4.  The  geogra- 
phy is  taught  by  beginning  with  an  outline  d  general  geography,  referring  to 
maps,  and  learning  from  books.  There  is  a  great  deficiency  in  the  implements 
ibr  teaching  this  branch.  5.  Both  mental  and  written  arithmetic  are  taught  In 
one  of  the  schools,  the  ground  work  is  laid  according  to  Pestalozzi's  method,  and 
the  extent  of  the  course  is  to  the  single  rule  of  three,  inclusive.  Some  of  the 
pupils  acquire  g^reat  facility  in  mental  arithmetic.  6.  The  geometry  consists  of 
the  elements  of  form,  according  to  Pestalozzi.  7.  The  weights  and  measures  are 
taught  as  in  our  schools,  by  committing  tables  to  memoiy,  and  not,  as  in  Holland, 
by  actual  reference  to  the  standards  themselves.  8.  The  writing  is  taught  by 
copying  from  ordinary  copy  boards,  first  on  the  slate,  and  then  on  paper.  The 
blackboard  is  used  in  some  cases.  Writing  from  dictation  is  resorted  to  for 
orthography.  The  proficiency  in  this  branch  is,  however,  only  tolerable.  9.  Vocal 
music  is  taught  by  note,  and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  church  music.  The 
school  is  begun  and  ended  with  a  psalm  or  hymn,  as  well  as  with  prayer. 

The  ordinary  discipline  is  conducted  without  corporeal  punishment,  though  it  is 
allowed  in  extreme  cases.  The  individuals  of  the  classes  retain  the  same  places, 
unless  in  cases  of  gross  neglect,  or  as  a  kind  of  punishment  These  places  are  in 
some  schools,  regulated  in  the  upper  ckisses  by  a  writing  lesson  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  in  which  correctness  in  spelling,  as  well  as  neatness  of  handwriting,  are 
taken  into  the  account. 

In  addition  to  the  class  of  elementary  schools  above  described,  there 
are  at  Berlin  many  more,  public  and  private,  numbering  in  1850.  over 
twenty  thousand  pupils  under  the  nge^)f  fourteen  years.  Many  chil- 
dren of  this  age  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  burgher  schools,  as  well  as 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia  and  real  schools.  The  burgher 
schools  embrace  a  wide  range  of  studies  and  methods  of  teaching,  from 
which  teachers  and  committees  in  our  own  country  can  derive  many 
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valuable  hints.  Although  impreoBed  with  some  general  characteriBtics 
by  the  law,  they  dilSer  according  to  the  different  circumstances  of  the 
population,  whether  in  a  large  or  a  Bmall  village,  or  whether  each  is 
complete  in  ito  own  course  of  study,  or  made  preparatory  in  some  of  its 
classes,  to  entrance  into  a  gymnasia  or  real  school  There  are  upward 
of  eighty  schools  of  this  grade,  numbering  over  eight  thousand  pupils. 
We  give  descriptions  of  several  of  the  most  distinguished. 

DOROTHKAN  HIGHXR  OTFT   SCHOOXi. 

This  is  a  burgher  school  of  recent  establishment,  located  in  the  Dorothean  qnar- 
ter  of  the  town,  from  which  the  school  takes  its  name.  The  popils  are  admitted 
at  six  years  of  age.  and  may  remain  until  sixteen,  when  they  are  prepared  to 
enter  a  business  life.  If  intended  for  a  professional  career,  they  paaa  from  the 
second  class  to  the  third  of  a  gymnssinm  or  grammar  school  at  abont  fourteen. 
At  present,  there  is  no  first  olass,  but  this  ddSciency  is  to  be  supplied,  and  it  is 
intended  that  a  pupQ  of  capacity,  who  has  passed  through  its  studies,  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  second  class  of  a  symnasium.  In  this  case,  private  lessons  in 
Greek  must  be  taken,  and  I  should  judge  that,  when  establisheid,  this  cisss  wiU 
be  composed  only  of  tnose  who  intend  to  finish  their  education  here,  so  as  to  pass 
to  a  "real  school,"  or  to  some  "technical  school."  Many  pupils  are  actually 
prepared  here  for  entrance  into  the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium,  and  the  courses 
have  been  in  part  adapted  to  this  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  first  class  of 
this  school,  as  of  others  of  its  grade,  g^ves  the  privilege  of  claiming  but  one  year 
of  military  service,  and  qualifies  for  employments  in  the  ffovemment  bureaux, 
which,  however,  do  not  in  general  require  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

The  school  consists  of  about  200  pupils,  arranged  in  five  classes,  of  which  the 
sixth  and  fifth,  the  lowest  two,  have  courses  of  one  year  each,  and  the  others  of 
two  years.  There  is  a  head  master  and  four  regular  teachers,  besides  four  sssist- 
ants  or  special  masters,  who  are  employed  during  part  of  the  school  hours,  or  in 
teaching  particular  subjects.  In  the  lower  classes,  each  master  teaches,  in  gen- 
eral, the  whole  round  of  subjects  in  which  his  class  is  occupied.  In  the  upper 
olanes,  the  teachers  are  confined  to  a  few  subjects.  The  arrangement  of  this 
matter  is,  however,  at  the  discretion  of  the  director  or  head  msster,  who  varies 
it  as  appears  best  for  the  interests  of  the  school.  In  some  of  the  clssses,  there  is 
a  special  master  for  religious  instruction,  which,  however,  is  not  usual  in 
Prussia. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  this  school  are,  m  general,  most  excellent,  snd 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  small  number  of  text-books  employed.  This 
is  not  peculiar,  however,  to  this  establishment,  but  is  a  feature  in  every  good 
school  in  Germany.  The  master  is  expected  to  oe  so  fully  imbued  with  his  sub- 
ject,  and  expert  in  his  art,  as  to  be  able  to  impart  knowledge  principally  orally  to 
his  pupils,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  it  to  each  individual ;  hence  books  are 
chiefly  required  for  study  at  home,  and  individual  trainmg  is  possible  to  an  extent 
which  no  routine  system  with  books  would  permit. 

The  following  statements  give  the  course  ofmstruotion  in  detail : 

BBUOIOVS  nfSTBUOTIOM. 

CI1188  VI.  Stories  from  the  Old  TettameoL 

Class  V.  Siories  from  the  New  TestameaL 

Class  IV.  Bible  H'mtonr. 

Ciaoa  III.  Readinf  and  explanation  of  aelectlons  from  the  Bcriptore. 

Class  II.  The  evidences  of  Christianity. 

The  stories  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  classes,  are  the  most 
remarkable  biographies  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  The  stories  are  chiefly 
narrated  by  the  teacher,  fluently  in  the  words  used  in  the  sacred  volume ;  and 
in  the  fourth  class,  these  same  histories  are  read  in  the  Bible  itself.  The  narra- 
tions in  the  lower  classes  sdmit  of  various  explanatory  remarks  and  illustrations 
of  the  history,  the  natural  history,  and  geography  referred  to.  The  subject  of 
the  nsrrative  being  thus  fiuniliar  to  the  pupil,  he  is  interested  by  the  beautiful  aim- 
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jXu&ly  of  the  Umgnage  of  the  Bible,  whioh  otherwiae  he  might  fiul  ta  peroeiye, 
sinoe  his  attention  would  be  engaged  with  the  incidents  about  which  he  was  read- 
ing, rather  than  with  the  style.  The  stady  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  suitable  to  the  age  of  the  first  than  of  the  second 
dasB. 

OSKMAJr  LANOVAOB. 

Clan  VI.  ExerelMs  of  spMcb  and  thotwht  (inductiTe  exercises.)  Preparatory  exercises  in 
reading  by  the  phonic  (lautir)  method.    Fluent  readinfr  of  words  and  eentencee. 

Claaa  V.  The  moat  imoortant  porta  of  etymology  explained  by  reading  leaeona. 

Claa  IV.  Exerciaes  or  etymology.  Reading  from  a  text-book.  Storiaa  narrated  tor  written 
exerciaee.    Orthographical  exerciaea. 

Claaa  III.  Grammatical  analyaia  of  sentences. 

Ciaai  II.  The  earns  continaed.    Original  written  exerciaes  and  deseripClonsL 

The  exeroisee  of  speech  and  thought  are  admirably  conducted.  In  teaohing  to 
read,  the  letter-box  and  composition-board,  are  used.  The  lowest  daas  is  diyided 
into  two  seotbns  in  receiving  this  instruction,  so  that  each  teacher  has  not  more 
than  twenty-five  pupils  under  his  charge.  Tne  reading  exercises  throughout  the 
course,  will  be  found  included  under  the  title  of  '*  Gerknan."  Diesterweg's  read- 
ing book  for  schools  is  used  in  the  lower  classes. 

LATW  LAMOITAOS. 

Class  IV.  Regular  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech.  Translation  of  Gedlcke's  reading 
book. 

Claaa  III.  Conetmctions  varying  from  the  German.  More  difficult  parts  of  Gedieke's  reading 
boolc    Oomeliua  Nepoa. 

Ciasall.  Irregular  parts  of  etymok)gy.  Syntax.  Special  reference  to  the  differences  from 
the  German.    Ovid. 

Although  the  Latin  is  begun  with  the  fourth  olaas,  it  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
that  it  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time  of  each  week,  and  as  &r  as  men- 
tal culture  is  concerned  to  those  who  leave  off  this  study  at  fourteen,  I  can  not  say 
that  observation  indicated  its  utility.  On  the  contrary,  an  imperfect  knowledge 
is  acquired,  which  can  produce  no  good  effect 

FBXMOH  LANOUAOB. 

Class  V.  Exercises  In  reading  and  tranalating  email  aentences. 

Claaa  1 V.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verba.    Exerciaea  on  eimple  eentenci^. 

Claaa  HI.  Irregular  verba  and  rules  on  the  nae  of  pronoun*.    Numa  Pompillns  begun. 

ClasB  II.  More  difficult  parts  of  the  French  grammar.    Numa  POmpilioa  completed. 

AMTHMSTia 

Claae  VI.  The  four  ground  rules,  with  nnmbera  up  to  one  thousand. 

Claaa  V.  Denominate  numbers,  and  preparatory  exercises  In  fractions. 

Claaa  IV.  Fractiona. 

Claaa  IH.  Proportions,  with  their  applicationa. 

Claaa  II.  Elements  of  algebra,  involution,  and  evolntton. 

•BOMBTBT. 

Clafls  V.  Regular  figures,  dec.,  from  the  elements  of  geometry. 
Claae  IV.  Linea,  angles,  and  triangles. 

Claae  III.  Circlea  and  Polygona.    Mensuration  of  plane  figures. 
Claaa  U.  Similarity  of  iignrea,  Ac. 

The  geometry  is  here  mtrodnoed  earlier  than  in  the  aeminavy  school,  ana,  m 
general,  the  studies  of  the  fifth  class  appear  to  me  rather  too  much  diveraified  for 
Sieir  age. 

VATVBAI.  BI8T0BT. 

ClasalV.  Domestie  Sttlmals. 

Claas  III.  Viviparoua  animals. 

Class  U.  Birds  and  fishes,  iUustntcd  by  a  sbbsII  collection. 

Physics  is  also  taught  in  the  second  class,  so  for  as  to  give  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  properties  of  bodies. 


Claaa  V.  Knowledge  of  bome.    The  district.   The  province.    The  kingdom. 

CiasilV.  General  geography. 

Claaa  III.  Principal  countriea  of  Europe. 

Claaa  II.  Europe  more  in  particular. 

The  knowledge  of  home  includes  an  aoooimt  of  its  history,  its  monumentti,  di»- 
tinguiahed  men,  &c. 
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The  ooarae  in  geog^phy  follows  the  plan  abeody  deacribed  in  f!he  bngher 
flohool  of  Ilalle. 


Claw  IV.  ▲  general  Tiew  of  the  more  trnportant  hlfltorteal  ereott,  with  the  ttadj  of  partica- 
hr  ones  in  detail. 
ClaMllL  Ancieot  hlstoij. 
Clan  II.  Modern  history,  to  the  time  of  the  refonnallon. 

The  general  history  is  rather  a  series  of  biographioal  sketches  than  a  regolar 
narration  of  eyents,  imd  serres  weU  as  an  in^odnction  to  systematic  hist^cal 
itndies. 


words  tai  the  upper. 


Class  VI.  Preparatory  exereiies  in  the  lower  dirisfoD.    Letters  and 

Class  V.  Sinf  le  letters  and  small  senteoecs. 

Claas  IV.  Writinf  from  copy  slips. 

Class  m.  Writing  with  special  reference  to  orthography. 

The  elements  of  writing  are  tanght  according  to  Pestakna's  method,  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  of  the  letters  being  given  by  horiiontal,  and  the  slope  by  inclined 
lines. 

DBAwnco.* 

Class  VI.  Preparatory  exercises.    Regular  flgores 

Class  V.  Drawing  of  bodies  in  elerarion. 

Class  IV.  Solids  boanded  by  plane  figures  and  strmight  lines. 

Class  III.  Solids  bounded  by  plane  figures  and  straight  tines,  with  shadows. 

Class  IL  Solids  boanded  by  curred  surfaces. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  P.  Schmidt,  which  is  de- 
scribed particularly  in  the  acooimt  of  the  royal  real  school  of  Berlin,  of  which  he 
is  teacher. 

Singing  is  taught  by  ear  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  by  note  in  the  npper. 
The  execution  by  the  second  dass,  which  I  heard,  was  excellent.  They  sing  in 
poiln  and  by  note. 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  devoted,  in  school,  during  the  week  by 
each  class  to  the  several  subjects  of  mstruction : 

AaaANGBMENT    OF   THB    BIANCHKS   OF    INSTRUCTION  AT  TRK    DOROTHEAN    HIGHER 

cmr  SCHOOL. 


Religions  Instruction, 
CU^rman  Language, 
Latin,  . 
French,    . 
Arithmetic,  . 
Geometry, 
Natural  History, 
Geography, 
History, 
Writing,   . 
Drawing, 
Singing,    . 


Total, 


4;  2 
2  ^ 
2 


32     32     32  i  28     26 


Sixth 

CUM. 


4 
10+ 


IS 
42 
30 
26 
26 
14 
16 
13 
13 
16 
16 
16 


*  The  book  embodying  Schmidt's  method  of  drawing,  has  been  translated  and  published 
by  E.  P.  Peabo<W,  Boston. 

t  Six  hoars  of  the  instruction  csUed  ^  German,"  are  deToted  in  the  sixth  class  to  learning 
to  read,  and  four  to  "  Exercises  of  vpeech  and  thought." 

t  Two  houra  of  thia  instruction  is  given  to  physics. 

§  In  the  fifth  class,  geography  and  history  are  combined  under  the  title  of  *< Knowledge  of 
home." 

I  This  column  is  obtained  by  doubling  the  numbers  in  those  flnssrs  of  which  the  course  is 
for  two  years,  and  adding  the  numbers  for  the  other  ctsMes. 
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The  three  higher  clanee  have,  as  shown  by  the  table  just  given,  six  hours  of 
fecitatton  every  day,  exoept  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  which  are  half-holidays, 
and  on  which  they  have  but  four  hours.  The  lowest  cUus  has  but  five  hours  for  tour 
days  in  the  week,  and  three  the  other  two.  The  inoreaae  of  school  hours  in  the 
upper  classes,  is  manifestly  a  proper  arrangement 

This  distribution  of  time  assigns  to  language,  including  German,  Latiu,  and 
French,  ninety-eight  hours:  to  sciences  and  tne  kindred  branches,  namely, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  natunu  history,  geography  and  history,  eighty-two ;  to  tiie 
branches  which  specially  educate  a  port  of  the  senses,  while  they  have  important 
applications  in  after-life,  as  writing,  drawing,  and  singing,  Ibrty-eight  hours,  and 
to  morab  and  religion,  eighteen  hours. 

The  burgher  school  connected  with  the  teachers'  seminary,  recently 
established  to  educate  teachers  for  the  city  schools,  present  several 
modifications  of  the  above  course,  both  in  the  order,  and  extent  to  which 
the  studies  are  pursued. 

SEMINAET  SCHOOL  OF  BKELIN. 

This  is  a  burgher  or  middle  school,  founded  in  1882,  and  attached  to  the 
Teachers'  Seminary  of  Berlin,*  taking  its  name  from  this  connection.  The  school 
is  for  boys  only,  and,  like  other  higher  burgher  schools,  it  serves  to  prepare  for  the 
tliird  class  of  a  gynmasium,  as  well  as  for  entrance  into  active  life.  The  same 
teachers  give  instruction  in  this  school  and  in  the  seminary,  being  assisted  here 
by  the  pupils  of  the  seminary,  to  whom  this  serves  as  a  scliool  of  practice. 
There  are  four  regular  teachers,  besides  the  director,  and  also  masters  for  draw- 
ing and  singing. 

The  pupus  are  admitted  as  early  as  Ave  and  six  years  of  age.  The  time  of 
Year  for  general  admission  is  Easter.  There  are  six  classes  in  the  school,  the 
lower  four  of  which  each  retain  the  pupil,  if  industrious  and  intelligent,  a  year, 
and  the  two  upper,  each  two  years.  Tne  whole  course  thus  lasts  eight  years. 
Fifteen  is,  however,  the  usual  age  at  whidi  those  who  do  not  pass  to  the  gym- 
nasium leave  the  sdx)oL    The  average  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  thirty .f 

Every  month  there  is  a  private  examination,  in  presence  of  all  the  teachers, 
at  which  the  parents  may  attend.  Every  three  months  the  pupil  receives  a  note 
of  progress  and  conduct,  to  be  handed  to  his  parents.  Formerly  a  printed  circu- 
lar was  sent,  containing  information  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  from  the  account 
kept  of  recitations  and  conduct  It  has  been  found,  however,  much  more  effect^ 
ual  to  give  a  written  statement  of  the  character  of  the  pupil,  derived  from  the 
school  journal  inasmuch  as  it  insures  more  certainly  the  attention  of  parents.  At 
Easter,  a  public  examination  is  held,  and  those  wlio  have  made  a  proper  pro- 
ficiency in  their  studies  are  passed  to  a  higher  class. 

Arrangements  exist  by  wiiich  those  pupils  whose  parents  desire  it,  may  study 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  teaclier,^  during  the  time  considered  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  the  lessons  of  their  class.  The  following  division  of  the 
studies  of  the  school  is  made  by  the  director. 

1.  Rkliqiovs  Insteuction.— Bible  history.  Hlstoiy  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Reformatloo. 
ProUwlaui  Catochism. 

3.  LANsuAuca.— (a)  German.  Fluency  in  reading*  and  readiness  in  answering  quesUona. 
Capttbilily  or  writing  an  exercise  upon  an  ordinary  subject  Grammar  of  the  language,  {b) 
LtUin.  Orthography,  etymology,  and  the  elements  of  syntax.  Traoalntioa  of  an  easy  Latin 
author  (Cumeliufl  Nepos)  into  German,  or  of  an  easy  German  author  into  Latin,  (e)  French. 
Knowledge  of  the  Grammar.  FSdllty  in  the  translation  of  easy  authors,  and  in  writing  compoeir 
tions. 

3.  SciCNcKS.— (a)  Arithmetic.  Mental  and  written.  Positive  and  negative  qoanUtles.  Iiiro> 
lation  and  evolution.  (6)  Geometry.  Plane  geometry,  with  practical  appIicaUona.  (c)  Natural 
Uisuiry.    Knowledge  of  the  roost  important  minerals  and  plants  of  the  neighborhood.    General 

*  Of  which  Dr.  Diesterweg  is  dirsdor. 

t  llie  school  fees  for  the  four  lower  classes  are  three  dollars  and  8eventy4Ive  cents  per  quarter, 
and  for  the  two  higher  dassm  four  dollars  and  fifty  oeota  per  quarter,  besides  a  chsige  of  one  dol- 
lar twelve  and  a  half  cents  for  fuel  during  the  winter. 

t  The  fee  for  private  study  is  four  doUais  and  flfty  cents  per  qaarter. 
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oQtline  of  zoology  and  opthropotogjr.    id)  Geography,  phyalcBl  and  mafhemaUcal.    («)  Hiatorj. 
OutliQea  of  uni  venal  hiatory.    liiatury  of  the  country. 

4.  Mkcbanical  AcQuiaaMaiim.— (a)  Beading.  (*)  A  good  handwriting,  (c)  Dran^ta  of 
modeia,  AirnUure,  Aus,    (4)  Singing. 

It  will  be  found,  subseqaently,  that  I  hare  taken  reading  oat  of  this  clas8»  and 
placed  it  beside  the  German  language,  to  which  it  is  subauiiary,  and  where  it  is 
classed  iti  the  preceding  school. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  course,  the  following  rules  are 
laid  down,  and  after  carefully  visiting  Uie  school,  I  can  testify  tfaaV  they  are  fully 
observed.  Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  which  1 
saw,  from  the  livelmess  and  activity  which  prevails  in  its  classes. 

The  principle  of  induction  is  used,  as  liur  as  practicable,  in  all  branches ;  thus,  in 
the  earlier  exercises,  an  object  is  presented  to  the  pupil,  who  is  led  to  notice  its 
peculiarities,  and  to  express  his  conceptions  of  them.  He  passes  from  objects 
which  are  known,  and  even  familiar,  to  the  unknown.  Unknown  objects  are 
illustrated,  if  possible,  by  models,  and  the  names  of  the  parts  are  taught,  and 
their  uses  or  properties  examined.  The  pupil  proceeds  firat  from  particukurs  to 
generals.  Subsequently,  the  order  is  reversed.  He  is  made  to  understand 
whatever  he  is  required  to  remember ;  to  find  out  for  himself  if  posaiUe,  rather 
than  to  be  taught  directly. 

Historical  and  similar  subjects  are  taught  by  lecture,  mingled  with  questionsw 
The  pupil  is  led  to  express  himself  readily  andf  correctly ;  the  teacher  speaks  no 
more,  therefore,  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation,  or  to  induce  suita- 
ble answers.  Self-exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  constantly  encouraged. 
He  is  taught  to  observe  whatever  is  interesting.  Imitation  of  what  is  seen,  and 
repetition  of  what  is  heard,  lead  to  original  thought.  This,  however,  is  to  be 
expected  only  from  pupils  of  talent,  and  hence  the  teacher  must  be  satisfied  to 
allow  some  to  learn  what  others  have  found  out.  The  common  mistakes  of  over* 
burdening  the  mind  with  positive  knowledge,  and  of  too  much  system  in  teach- 
ing, are  to  be  avoided,  as  both  are  injurious  to  mental  development  The  teacher 
must  be  able  to  make  his  subject  interesting,  and,  therefore,  sliould  know  how  to 
communicate  it  without  a  book,  and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil  by  proper 
questions.  It  is  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  which  will  determine  the  meas- 
ure of  his  success  in  after  life ;  and  hence  this  activity,  rather  than  positive 
knowledge,  should  be  looked  to  as  the  object  of  the  instruction  at  school 

In  regard  to  this  last-named  principle,  altliough  I  consider  it  applicable,  in  a 
great  degree,  in  elementary  education,  yet  it  appears  to  me  that  exception  must 
be  made  of  the  cases  of  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  active  life  on  leaving  the 
sdiool,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  knowledge  which  they  will  have  immediate 
occasion  to  use,  should  be  imparted,  to  render  their  education  effective.  la 
general,  where  the  mind  may  be  cultivated  by  different  studies,  choice  should  be 
made  of  those  most  Ukely  to  be  applied  by  the  individual  in  his  future  career, 
especially  if  his  education  is  necessarily  to  terminate  before  he  can  have  time  to 
master  the  complete  circle. 

RxLiaious  iHaTKUcnoN. 
daaa  VI.  Fonr  boon  per  woek.    Narration  by  the  teaeber  of  atoriee  fttna  the  Old  Testament,  la 

the  words  of  the  Bible,  repeated  by  the  pupila.    Easy  versea  learned  by  heart. 
Claaa  V.  Four  hoora.    Btoriea  from  the  gDapcla,  except  the  latter  portion  of  the  UUe  of  Chriat 

Church  songs  and  Bible  veraoa  kwrned. 
Class  IV.  Three  hours.    The  Old  Testament  in  a  more  connected  form.    The  mond  of  the  history 

ia  iropreaaed  upon  the  children.    The  Ten  Commandmenta  and  church  aonga  oom- 

mitted  to  meraonr. 
Claaa  HI.  Two  lioan.    The  life  and  doctrtnoa  of  Christ,  to  the  period  of  hia  imprlaonment. 

Church  history.    Four  weeks  are  set  apart  ft>r  learning  the  geography  of  Palesilne. 
Claaa  II.  Two  hours,    llie  Proteataiil  cateehiam  committed  to  memory  and  explained.   Church 

songs  and  verses  committed. 
Claaa  I.  Two  hours.    A  com|>endIum  of  the  history  of  the  Cairlstian  Church,  particalariy  after  the 

apuatolic  age.    History  of  tlie  Refonnation.    Review  of  the  Bible.    Committing  ta 

memory  psalms  and  hymns,  continued. 

Gkrmam  I^NOUAas. 
Claas  VI.  Four  houra.    Exerdaoa  of  speech.    Stories  narrated  to  the  chlldreD  and  repeated  by 

them.    After  leoming  to  write,  these  stories  are  written  upon  the  sUta. 
Clum  V.  Four  hours.    Exerciaes  in  orthography.    Etymology  begun. 
Claaa  IV.  Four  hours.    Exercisoa  in  orthography  and  style.    Every  week  a  short  compoaltlon  is 

written  on  aome  subject  which  has  been  narrated. 
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Gla«  m.  Grammar  oonlinned. 

Class  U.  Fbar  hoiva.    Original  oonpoaltioaS)  vhkoh  an  eomotod  during  the  roeUatknM.   Syntaac 


Claas  I.  Three  houra.    OomposlUona  on  hiatorioal  iuljlecta.  -  Enaya  written  at  home,  and  wf 
reded  In  the  rliw  m»m     Bjniax  eonttnoed. 

Lat»  hAMQVAmm, 
Claas  ly.  Three  boara.    Deetonslons  of  nonna,  acyecttves,  and  prononna  learned.    Examplea 

learned  by  heart,  and  others  written  aa  an  ezereise  at  home.    Aoxiliary  verba  con- 

Jugaled. 
Claas  m.  Four  hours.   Compariaonofadjecttrea.   Begular  Teiba  conjugated. 
Class  II.  Four  houra.    Irregular  verbs.    Syntax  begun.    TransbUon  from  Latin  into  German. 
Claas  L  Six  hours.    Grammar  eonttnued.    Written  exercises  at  home  and  in  the  class.    Every 

four  weeks  an  extempore  exerdae  la  written,  whkh  the  teachera  correct  out  of  school 

houn.    Cornelius  Nepos  rsad  and  conatmea. 

FaaHOR  LA««VA«Bi 
Claai  m.  Three  hooia.    Exerctoea  In  rending.    Etomenta  of  grammar.    Wada  learned  by  heart 

Eaqr  exercises  written  at  home  and  In  achool  hours. 
Class  n.  Four  hours.   Regular  and  Irrsgular  verba  learned.    Synttuc.   Tknnalationa  from  F^endi 

into  German.  Words  learned  by  rote. 
Oaas  I.  Four  hours.    Written  exorcises  of  Incresaed  dlfflcntty.   Tsblea  dictated  and  leamad  by 

heart.    Voltaire's  Cbariea  XU.  read. 

AuraMsno. 
Oaas  VI.  Four  homa.    Practical  arithmetic.    The  ftindamental  operationa  taoght  with  nrnnben 

from  one  to  one  hundred:  flrst  mentally,  then  with  blocka,  and  aAerward  with 

figures.    Exercisea  prepared  at  home  twice  a  week. 
Class  V.  Four  hours.    The  four  ground  rules  cooUnoed,  with  numben  aa  high  aa  one  thooaand. 

Exerdses  In  reading  and  writing  large  numbers.    Mental  arithmetic  eapedally  prao> 

ticed.    Addition  and  subtraction  of  abstract  numbers. 
Oaas  IV.  Four  honn.    AdUitiun  and  subtraction  revised.    Multiplication  and  divUon  of  abatrad 

numbers.    Weights  and  measures  explained. 
Class  in.  Four  houra.    The  ibur  gronod  ruka,  with  fracttons. 
Claas  IL  Three  boors.    Bevlsian  of  the  above.    Bute  of  three. 
Class  I.    Three  hours.    In  the  drat  vear  practical  arithmetic  flniahed.    Proportlona  and  decimal 

]>actions.    Etomenis  of  algebra.    Mental  algebra. 

GSOMSTRT. 

Class  rv.  Two  hoara.   The  essential  preparaloiy  oxerdaea  In  Ibnn,  In  connection  with  drawing. 

Rudiments  explained. 
Class  III.  Two  houra.    Prnctlce  in  the  position  of  polnta,  drawhig  of  Unea,  anglea,  plane  flgnrea^ 

repruseDtitious  of  solids. 
Claas  II.  Two  houn*.    Elements  of  geomeby  proper,  the  polnt»  lfaie»  anglea,  triangleai  and  niaa»> 

nros  ofstraiKhi  lines,  surfaces,  and  contenla. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Plaiie  gnomutry  ooroplettid,  with  practical  exerdaes.    Eveiy  altemale  aiy 

montha  leaeona  in  phyaics  ara  given. 

VATVRAh  HlSTOftT. 

Class  n.  Two  hours.    In  the  summer  term,  study  of  oertain  classes  of  planta.    In  the  winter  tann, 

of  anlmala.    The  subject  is  illusirated  by  drawings. 
Qasa  L  Two  houra.    tSystemsttc  botany  during  the  winter  term,  and  aodogy  and  mloanlogy 

during  the  winter. 

GaooxArHT. 

Claaa  m.  Two  hours.    Knowledge  of  home.    Beriin  and  Ita  environs.    Regency  of  ^>tadam. 

Provinre  of  Brandenborgh.    Necessary  tedinlcal  terma  expbdned,  aa  horismlal,  vw 

tical,  Jtc.  « 

Oaas  IL  Two  houn.    Geography  of  Pniada  and  Germany. 
Clasa  L  Two  houra.    General  geograpl)}*,  portlculariy  Europe  and  America.    Asia  mora  ganeeslly* 

Africa  and  Austrslla  veiy  bnefly. 

BlSTOET. 

aass  IL  Two  hours.    View  of  universal  hl8*ory,  biographical  rsther  than  chronologicaL 

Uaas  L  Two  hours.    Flret  year  univerBal  hlniory  completed.    Second  year  the  history  of  Germany, 

and  particularly  of  Prussia.    The  most  important  inventtona  and  discoveries  ara 

noticed  In  connection  with  the  hlatory  of  these  countries. 

RSAOINO. 

Class  VL  Seven  hours.    Beading  by  the  phonic  (lautlr)  method.    Analysis  of  words  in  rsgard  to 

division  Into  syllables  and  sounds. 
Oass  V.  Seven  houra.    Mechanical  reading  eontfanied,  but  with  relbrsooe  to  the  meaning  of  th« 

words.   The  puplto  are  examined  upon  woidsi  sentences,  and  paragraphs. 
Oass  IV.  Four  hours.    Explanatoiv  readhig  continued.    Accentuation.    No  piece  la  allowed  to 

be  read  without  its  being  undentood. 
Ctaas  m.  Two  houra.    Rythmical  reading  begun.    Interesting  portlona  of  the  matter  ready  m»> 

rated  by  the  pupila  In  their  own  worda. 
Ctaaa  IL  Two  hours.  Rytlimlcal  reading  continued. 
Oaas  L  Two  houn.    Reading  ofaome  of  the  German  daatea.    Analyiia  of  tha  antjfeet  rsad. 
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WUTIM*. 

CtaM  VI.  Five  honra.    Intrododorj  CKiaUm  of  drnwing  upon  the  dale.    Oopving  Um  nMll  Mr 

ters  from  the  blackboard.    Writii«  oo  paper.    Capital  tottan.    Wrttiaia  aserciaes  al 

borne  twice  a  week. 
ClaM  V.  Five  hours.    Writing  of  GennaD  eharactera  oontinaed.    BomanlettenbegoD.    Gbpjiiig 

from  a  book  at  bome,  with  special  rafbrenoe  lo  ortbograpby. 
OasB  IV.  Four  boars.    Writing  in  German  and  Roman  characters  ooounned.    Two  hours  oopy^ 

Ing  from  oopy-sHpe.    Two  bouia  writing  from  dictation. 
Class  m.  Three  boors.    Ezerdaea  of  Class  IV.  oontinaed.    Papils  who  write  well  ars  allowed  to 

write  without  linea.    Writing  without  copies,  according  lo  progress. 
ClaaB  II.  Two  houn.    Exercises  continued.    Most  of  the  pupils  write  without  lines,  or  bj  dirac^ 

ing  points  merely. 
Gbas  L  The  written  exercises  in  other  depaitments  are  eacamlned,  to  ascertain  the  chancier  of 

the  handwriting.   No  spedaJ  lessons  are  given. 

Deawiiio. 
Claas  IV.  Two  hours.    Drawing  straight  llnea  in  vartous  dtoecUons  and  of  Tarious  lengths.    Msk- 

iag  dellnita  angtoa.    Drawing  triangles,  aquarea,  and  other  reotiUnear  Ogures. 
Class  IlL  Two  bours.    Drawing  of  circles  and  orals. 
Oms  U.  Two  hours.    DrawingoT  bodies  bounded  by  planes  and  straight  lines  in  penpeotlve. 

Drawing  of  cunres. 
Class  I.  Drawing  from  natural  ol^feds,  ftwn  phMler  casta,  and  modeta. 

fiMoiiio. 
Class  IV.  Two  hours  snflloe  to  learn  lUlaen  or  twenty  aongs,  of  one  or  two  venes,  by  note,  and 

some  ten  choral  sungs. 
Class  UL  Two  houn.    8ongs  with  two  parte  eontfaiaed.    Oiorals  with  one  yoloe. 
dms  II.  Two  hours.    Pongs  with  two  or  three  voices  continued. 
ClaaB  I.  Two  hours.    Bongs  and  chorals  with  three  or  four  paita. 

Once  during  the  morning  there  is  an  interval  for  recreation  in  the  oonrt-yard 
of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  are  directed  in  their  ezerdses  of  marching  and 
counter-marching,  and  the  like,  by  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  course  marked  out  in  the  foregoing  programme,  as  far  as  it  extends,  seems 
to  me  well  adapted  to  educate  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as 
the  senses ;  to  give  mental  vigor,  while  it  furnishes  information  useful  to  the 
pupil  in  after  life. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction,  even  as  intended 
for  Protestants,  which  may  be  remarked  in  the  fifth  and  third  classes,  the  object 
of  which  I  do  not  understand.  In  other  respects,  when  sectarian  instruction 
may  be  given,  as  in  this  school,  where  all  the  pupils  are  of  one  denomination,  the 
course  appears  to  be  good.  The  manner  of  communicating  the  instruction  by 
conversation  and  lectures,  renders  it  very  effective.  There  are  in  all  the  classes, 
taken  together,  twentv-two  hours  per  week  devoted  to  religious  instruction 
here,  and  eighteen  in  the  other,  but  the  programme  does  not  show  a  gain  in  the 
amount  of  Imowledge  communicated. 

The  course  in  the  mother  tongue  is  fully  explained  in  the  programme,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  produce  fluency  and  accuracy  of  expression  in  conversation  and 
writing.  Both  this  and  the  foregoing  course  extend,  as  they  should,  through  aU 
the  daiwes. 

The  Latin  language  is  mtroduced  with  a  view  to  preparation  for  a  gymnasium, 
in  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history,  the  business  of  the  chemist  and  druggist, 
and  perhaps,  to  use  the  language  of  an  aooompUshed  teacher  in  one  of  the  higher 
town  schools,  *'  because  such  always  has  been  the  custom."  I  would  give  the 
preference  to  the  course  of  this  school  over  that  of  the  other,  considering  the 
time  of  twenty-aeven  hours  devoted  to  it  more  appropriate  than  of  thirty,  as  in 
the  other. 

The  French,  besides,  combining  with  the  German  and  Latin  to  give  the  due 
proportion  of  intellectual  culture  from  language,  is  introductory  to  the  courses 
m  the  real  schools,  wliich  are  parallel  with  the  gymnasia,  and  prepare  for  the 
polytechnic  or  other  special  schools,  as  the  latter  do  for  the  universitjr.  It  is 
practically  useful,  too.  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  of  the  continent  of 
Enrope,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  more  so  than  at  present  The  Latin  Unffuage 
is  begun  in  the  fourth  cUss,  or  at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  Frendh  hm- 
guage  iu  the  third  class,  but  neither  occupy  more  than  three  hours  a  week,  until 
«  year  afterward.  These  languages  occupy  forty-seven  hours  per  week,  during 
the  entire  period  through  which  they  are  taught 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  foundation  laid  for  arithmetic    The  pupils  aro 
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engaged  a  year  in  practical  arithmetic  before  thej  are  introduced  to  a  knowt 
edge  of  abstract  numbers.  Habita  of  thought  are  given  by  simple  exercises  in 
mental  arithmetic.  The  eye  is  enlisted  to  aid  the  mind  by  computing  with  cubes, 
according  to  the  method  in  the  schools  of  Holland.  Written  arithmetic  relievea 
the  mental  exertion,  aids  the  memory,  and  trains  the  hand.  The  course  is  then 
carried  on,  combiniiu^  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  readung  algebra^  whidi 
Is  also,  in  part,  taught  mentally. 

The  course  of  geometry  begins  with  ideas  of  form,  in  connection  with  drawings 
according  to  Pestalozsi's  method,  whicli  it  follows  in  general  It  is  thus  a  pow- 
erful means  of  stimulating  the  mind,  and,  though  the  time  occupied  is  ereater 
than  if  the  subject  were  taught  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  results  are  much  more 
satisfactory.  If  there  is  latent  mathematical  talent  in  a  pupil,  his  powers  of 
invention  cannot  fiiil  to  be  drawn  out  by  this  method. 

Natural  history  is  not  left  to  incidental  instruction,  to  be  derived  from  the 
reading-book,  but  is  durectl^  taught  in  the  last  two  years.  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  of  the  fruits  of  this  instruction  in  the  seminary  school  itself^  out 
the  pupils  of  the  seminary  were  pursuing  the  subject  with  zeaL  In  comparing 
this  course  with  that  of  the  other  school,  I  think  it  preferable,  except  in  the 
omission,  at  the  beginning,  of  an  account  of  the  domestic  animals.  There  will  be, 
I  duubt  not,  great  improvements  in  teaching  this  branch  at  a  future  day.  At 
present,  the  plan  is  hardly  formed,  and  the  coUections  for  illustration,  where  they 
exist  at  all,  are,  in  general,  quite  smaU.  There  is,  besides,  a  tendency  to  make 
the  course  too  strictly  scientific 

The  system  of  instruction  in  geography  is  begun  in  the  third  class,  or  at  nine 
years  of  age,  with  a  description  of  home.  History,  which  in  its  elements  is  com- 
bined with  geography,  takes  a  separate  place  in  the  second  dass.  The  practice 
of  giving  biographical  sketches  instead  of  mere  chronological  details,  cannot  be 
too  much  commended.  The  pupil  learns  with  interest  the  events  of  the  lives  of 
men  who  have  made  an  impression  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived ;  these 
events  form  an  outline  which  is  easily  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  may  subeequentlr 
be  filled  up  in  detail  Again,  the  discussions  of  inventions  and  discoveries  m 
art  or  sdence  afford  relief  from  the  descriptions  of  battles  and  revolutions^  and 
serve  to  show  the  influence  of  genius  exerted  in  dvil  life. 

Tlie  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read,  wants  only  the  use  of  words  havmg  a 
meaning,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  system,  to  be  nearly  perfect  No  reading  is  allowed, 
however,  without  understanding  not  only  the  words,  but  their  connection,  and 
the  ideas  conveyed  by  the  sentences.  Tbe  habit  of  thus  givin?  paraphrases  of 
subjects,  leads  to  fadhty  of  expression,  and  by  combining  this  with  copying  from 
good  models,  a  correct  style  is  formed.  The  course  of  reading  of  the  mghost 
class,  includes  selections  from  the  German  dassics.  Introductory  exerdses  in 
drawing  precede  the  instruction  in  writing ;  these  might,  I  have  no  doubt,  be 
much  further  extended  with  advantage.*  A  good  handwriting  is  produced  by 
the  succession  of  exercises  described  in  tiie  programme.  The  course  of  drawing, 
which  is  commenced  as  a  distinct  branch  in  the  fourth  dass,  is  intended  to  enabM 
the  pupil  to  sketch  correctly,  and  with  fadlity,  such  objects  of  furniture,  ma- 
chinery, duL,  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  represent  in  his  occupations  in  after  Ufe. 
The  addition  of  two  hoars  of  drawing  in  the  fifth  dass,  would  seem  to  me  not  to 
overburden  the  ehus  with  work,  whue  it  would  add  materially  to  their  profi- 
ciency in  this  useful  branch. 

Singing  is  successfully  taught,  and  by  note.  It  is  considered  an  indispensable 
branch  of  instruction,  and  all  my  convictions  are  in  its  favor,  whether  as  a  means 
of  developing  moral  sentiment,  or  of  physical  education.  Singing  by  ear  might, 
however,  very  well  begin  in  the  lower  classes,  and  for  this  purpose  the  number 
of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  might  be  increased  from  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
six  in  the  lowest,  and  twenty-eight  in  the  fifth  class. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  oifferent  studies  will  appear  better  by  the  annexed 
table.  In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  papils,  inserted  m  the  heading  of  the  columns, 
it  is  to  be  understood  that  they  are  those  of  intelligent  and  mdustrious  boys 
entermg  at  six  yeara^  and  going  regularly  through  the  classes.    The  subjeeta  of 

*  A9  has  been  done  fbr  the  elementa  of  an  Eosfllsh  hand,  bjr  oar  oonntryman,  Mr.  Rembraadl 
PmIo,  in  biB  admirable qntem  of  grapbloL   The  ftimu of  theGermaa  letten  would  ruquiie  a 
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inftnietion  are  placed  in  the  firat  oolomii,  the  nfunber  of  houra  per  week  oocapied 
by  the  aeveral  cbuaes  in  the  following  ones,  and  the  total  number  of  houra  de- 
Toted  to  each  subject,  while  in  the  school,  in  the  last  ocdumn.  In  fonnipg  this 
total  the  number  of  hours  occupied  by  the  four  lower  classes,  the  course  in  each 
of  which  is  of  one  year,  is  reckoned  once ;  and  the  number  of  houra  of  the  two 
upper  daases,  each  course  occupying  two  years,  is  doubled. 

Table  of  dUirihution  of  time  in  ike  JZoyoZ  Seminary  Sekool  of  Berlin. 
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in7MBBR  or  HOUBS  FBB  WBBK. 


•5 


Beligioos  Instruction 
Gennon  Lionguage. . . 

Beadinff 

Latin  Language 

French  Language. . . . 

Arithmetic 

Geometrv 

Natural  History 

Geography 

History 

Writing 

Drawing 

Singing 


83     82 


82  I  S6     24     24 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  language  occupies  one  hundred  and  five  hours, 
estimating  the  time  devoted  to  reading  with  that  for  German,  Latin,  and  French^ 
science  aixty-four  hours,  and  the  mechanical  branches,  includixig  writing,  drawing, 
and  singing,  forty-three.  It  would  be  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
results  are  in  these  proportioo&    The  least  conaidenition  will  show  that  the  pro- 

Sress  in  different  brancnes  in  the  same  sdiool  cannot  be  estimated  by  the  tune 
evoted  to  them ;  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  acquisition,  the  different  periods  of 
the  course  at  which  they  are  introduced,  and  various  other  causes,  prevent  com- 
poriaona  of  thia  sort  Not  only  so,  but  Uie  time  ooonpied  in  the  same  subjects  in 
different  schools,  which  might  be  thought  to  afford  an  accurate  test  of  oumpara- 
tive  progress  in  them,  can  not,  in  reality,  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  without  at 
the  same  time  carefully  studying  the  programmes,  to  ascertain  how  the  time  ia 
applied  in  each  class,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  distributed  among  the  several 
classes.  The  two  higher  city  schods  just  described,  affi}rd  conclusive  evidence 
of  this  fiiot  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Dorothean  school  is  the 
stronger  in  language,  and  the  seminary  school  in  science.  Such  is  the  general 
reputation  of  the  two,  and  such  ia  the  tone  whioh  the  direotor  of  each  would  be 
likely  to  give  to  the  aohod  under  his  charge.  The  impression  which  I  derived 
fhxn  visiting  the  two  estabUahments  was  to  the  same  efl^t  The  number  of  hours 
per  week  devoted  to  language  in  all  the  classes  of  the  two  schools  is,  however, 
ninety-eight  for  the  first,  and  one  hundred  and  five  for  the  seoond,  and  to  science, 
eighty-two  for  the  former  and  «zty-four  for  the  latter ;  leading,  in  botli  cases,  to 
tira  reverse  of  the  conclusion  just  stated.  If  difierenoes  in  the  arrangement  of 
atndies,  in  the  power  of  the  teBchera,  in  the  methods  and  implements  of  instruo- 
tion,  and  even  m  the  pupila  themselves,  may  lead  to  such  results,  small  differencca 
in  the  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  different  branches  should  not,  without  care- 
folly  checking  their  results  by  other  oompariaona,  be  assumed  to  indicate  correa- 
pondlnff  diffiarencea  in  the  value  of  the  courses. 
In  fifiowmg  the  oourae  of  studies  of  these  two  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  those 


*  This  includes  preparatory  g eomstrical  exercises. 
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of  the  lowest  cIobb,  in  each,  are  almost  identical.  In  the  next,  the  aeminary  school 
has  greatly  the  advantage  in  the  compactness  of  arrangement,  by  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil  is  confined  to  fewer  subjects.  No  less  than  ten  branches  are 
introduced  into  the  programme  of  this  olaaB  in  the  i>orothean  school,  while  Uiere 
are  but  five  in  the  seminary  school.  The  scientific  branches,  except  those  which 
run  through  all  the  years,  are  introduced  later  in  the  latter  school,  which  is  in 
accordance  with  the  principle  of  concentrating  the  attention  on  a  few  subjects, 
where  it  b  possible.  It  appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce 
these  branches  early,  except  as  matters  of  inddental  instruction.  The  separation 
of  the  programmes  of  the  two  schools,  produced  as  just  stated,  renders  it  difficult 
briefly  to  compare  the  courses  of  the  same  class  in  each.  A  general  comparison 
of  the  subjects  shows  that  the  German  language  is  taught  aowrding  to  the  same 
plan  in  each,  and  that  the  highest  class  attains  the  same  level  in  each,  as  far  as 
the  grammar  is  concerned ;  much  more  attention,  however,  is  paid  in  the  seminary 
school  to  the  reading  courses,  as  well  for  the  acquisition  of  reading  as  an  art,  and 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  as  for  the  inoidratal  knowledge  to  be  communicated. 
Nearly  one  fourth  of  the  pupil's  time,  in  the  school  just  named,  is  devoted  to  the 
yernacular.  The  Latin  is  b^n  in  the  same  class  in  both  schools,  but  the  course 
in  the  Dorothean  school  at  once  takes  the  lead  of  the  other,  and  keeps  it  through- 
out. The  French  begins  in  the  fifth  class  in  one  school,  and  in  the  third  in  the 
other ;  and,  though  the  programmes  terminate  at  about  the  same  point,  there  is  a 
greater  proficiency  made  in  the  Dorothean  school.  One  object,  if  not  the  princi- 
pal one,  of  learning  this  language  being  to  speak  it,  the  early  commencement  is 
an  advantage.  In  a  general  comparison  of  progress  in  language,  the  Dorothean 
Bchool,  as  already  stated,  ranks  higher  than  the  other. 

The  courses  of  arithmetic  are  diflferept,  but  terminate  at  the  same  level  *,  I  have 
already  mentioned  my  preference  for  the  course  of  the  seminary.  Geometry  is 
begun  in  the  fifth  dass  in  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  fourth  in  the  seminary  school ; 
the  courses  go  on  together  for  three  classes,  and  extend  further  in  the  latter  insti- 
tution. The  differences  in  the  courses  of  natural  history  have  already  been  the 
subject  of  remark.  The  course  of  geography  \b  essentially  the  same,  dinering  only 
in  the  age  of  the  pupil  at  beginning.  History  is  begun  in  the  iburth  class  of  the 
Dorothean,  and  in  the  second  m  the  seminary  school;  it  is  more  systematic  in  the 
former,  and  assumes  more  the  form  of  biography  in  the  latter ;  the  range  of  the 
two  courses  does  not  differ  essentially.  Taldng  these  branches,  classed  as  scien- 
tific, together,  the  superiority  is  with  the  seminary  school,  and  thus,  in  both  this 
and  the  former  case,  the  judQ^ent  which  would  have  been  pronounced  by  refer- 
ring to  the  numbers  merely,  is  reversed. 

SBMINARY  SCHOOL  AT  WEI8BBNFBLB. 

The  Dorothean  and  Seminary  school  are  described  by  Dr.  Bache  as 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  higher  burgher  school  of  Prassia.  In 
the  same  connection  he  introduces  the  two  following  schools,  the  Sem- 
inary school  at  Wetssenfels  as  representing,  not  a  burgher  school  as  it 
is  denominated,  but  as  covering  the  ground  of  a  well  organized  ele- 
mentary school  for  a  yilhige,  and  the  higher  burgher  school  of  Pots- 
dam, as  carrying  elementary  instructioQ  into  the  domain  of  secondary 
education. 

This  is  a  higher  elementary,  or  lower  burgher  school,  attached  to  the  seminary 
for  teachers  at  Weissenfels,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  the  director  of  the  semin- 
ary. The  school  is  intended  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Weiasen- 
fcls,  but  also  as  a  modd  school,  m  which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary  may  reduce 
to  practice,  under  the  eye  of  Uieir  teachers,  the  lessons  of  theory  in  the  art  of 
teoching,  which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  course  of  the  seminary. 

The  school  has  four  hundred  pupils,  male  and  female.  They  are  divided  mto 
five  classes,  in  the  three  lower  of  which  the  two  sexes  receive  instruction  in  com- 
mon, being  separated  in  the  highest  Eacli  class  averages  thus  eighty  under  tiie 
charge  of  one  master,  who  is,  however,  assisted  by  the  pupils  of  the  seminary. 
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Tlio  following  table  showi  the  sabjecta  of  iiutracttoni  and  the  amonnt  of  time 
devoted  to  each.  The  whole  ooone  usually  lasts  seven  years,  when  the  pupil 
eaten  at  the  age  of  six  or  seven. 

TABLE  or  THE  DISTUBOTION  Of  TIME  IN  THE  SEMINART  SCHOOL  AT  WEHSENFELS. 


Firat   SwMd 
ClaM.    CteM. 


Religions  Instruction, 

German  Language, 

Reading, 

Inductive  EzeroiseB, 

Aritlunetic, 

Geometry, 

Geography,  History,  Natural  History,  &c.,. 

Writing, 

I>rawing, 

Singing, 


4 

I 
3t 

1 
4 

1 

1 
3 


Total, 


30  I  26     26     26 


The  reUgiout  instruction  consists  in  the  narration  of  Bible  stories,  and  in 
pointing  ont  the  appropriate  moral ;  in  Bible  history  in  a  more  connected  form ; 
in  learning  Luther^s  catechism,  and  oommitting  parts  of  the  Bible  to  memory. 
The  pupils  are  also  expected  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sunday's  sermon.  The 
study  of  Oerman  includes  the  grammar.  There  are  exercises  specially  of  orthog^ 
raphy  and  syntax  in  the  upper  classes.    Poetry  is  also  committeid  to  memory. 

The  elements  or  reading  and  writing  are  taught  together  aocM'ding  to  Dr. 
Hamisch's  method.^  In  the  upper  classes,  the  reming  lessons  are  intended  not 
only  to  give  fluency  in  the  art  of  reading,  bnt  also  incidental  instruction  in  gram- 
mar and  general  Imowledge. 

Direct  exercises  of  induction  are  in  use  only  in  the  lowest  dass. 

The  instruction  in  arithmetic^  extends  through  fractions ;  mental  arithmetio 
preceding  written  through  all  the  rules.  'That  of  geometry^  consists  merely  of 
the  elements  of  form,  according  to  Pestalozd. 

Under  geography  and  history  are  included  both  physical  and  political  geogra- 
phy and  biography.  Wjth  the  physical  geography  is  interwoven  an  account  of 
the  productions  of  nature  and  art  of  different  countries.  In  the  summer,  the 
pupils  are  made  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  environs,  and  in  winter  receive 
lessons  upon  animals,  &c. 

Writing  on  paper  is  a  matter  of  privily  attainable  by  those  who  improve  suf- 
ficiently. The  oUiers  write  on  slates.  The  first  lessons  in  drawing  are  introduc- 
tory to  writing ;  afterwards  it  is  made  a  separate  branch. 

llie  higher  classes  learn  music  by  note,  and  sing  twice  a  week  in  company 
vnth  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school  The  violin  is  used  in  leading  the  chias 
singing  exercises. 

The  discipline  and  instruction  are  admirable.  The  teachers  have  little  occa- 
sion to  use  punishment  The  instruction  is  chiefly  given  viva  vocs,  and  the 
pupils  in  general  appear  interested  in  their  studies.  A  book  is  kept  for  the 
record  of  delinquenocs,  which  is  examined  by  one  of  the  superior  masters  once  a 
week,  and  notice  taken  of  the  fonlts  recorded.  The  director  examines  it  once  a 
month,  and  admonishes  those  who  need  it.  Corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to 
only  in  extreme  < 


*  Tliis  colama  is  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  the  pupil  remains  in  the  school  from 
six  until  thirteen  yean  of  age,  pasting  through  the  low eil  clan  in  one  year,  and  each  of  the 
others  in  two  years. 

^  As  the  instruction  in  writing  and  reading  is  combined,  I  have  placed  half  of  the  number 
of  boure  under  each  head. 

}  Of  these  eight  hours,  thrss  sre  combined,  reading  and  writing,  and  two  copying. 

f  Bee  page  90O. 
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Hie  two  Bohools  first  deaoribed,  will  be  found  to  vary  very  considerably  in 
their  arrangements  from  this  one,  forming  the  opposite  extreme  as  it  were,  of  the 
dass.  bat  a  connecting  link  will  be  supplied  by  the  borgher  school  of  Potsdam, 
whicn  is  intended  to  cover  the  gromid  occupied  by  both  divisions. 

.BIGHBR    BUEGHKE    SCHOOL  OF  rOTSDAM. 

Tliis  school  diflbrs  from  those  already  described  in  several  particolars,  exempli- 
fjring,  in  its  arrangements,  the  division  into  lower  and  higher  borgher  schools,  and 
carrying  the  courses  of  the  latter  decidedly  into  the  domain  of  secondary  instruo- 
tioD.  Its  principal  objects  are  to  prepare  children  of  both  sexes  lor  occapations 
connected  with,  or  corresponding  to,  the  lower  trades,  and  boys  for  the  higher 
mechanical  occupations,  as  builders,  architects,  &c.,  or  for  admission  into  the  £ade 
school  connected  with  the  government,  mechanics',  or  trade  institute  at  Berlin, 
and  for  the  gymnasium.  This  school  thus  supplies  instruction  of  di£ferent  grades ; 
first,  elementary  instruction  of  a  higher  kind ;  second,  that  usually  given  in  the 
"  real  schools''  of  Pruaua,  and  thi^,  that  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  higher 
classes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  grammar  school.  Hence  its  studies  embrace  many 
subjects  and  stages  of  progress  which  properly  belong  to  secondary  instruction, 
and  even  to  a  greater  degree  than  other  higher  burgher  schools. 

The  pupils  pursue  a  course  common  to  all  in  the  three  lower  classes,  or  from 
about  ax  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age,  when  a  separation  takes  place.  Those 
who  are  to  leave  school  at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  pass  into  the  "  middle  burgher 
school  class,"  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  and  BVench  is  dropped,  and  the  time  ia 
devoted  to  religions  instruction,  Grcrman,  mathematics,  geography  and  history,  the 
elementi  of  natoral  history,  technology  and  physics,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal 
music.  Those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  a  higher  class  of  a  gymnasium,  or 
who  intend  to  pursue  the  entire  course  here,  pass  from  the  third  class  to  the 
^^  second  burgher  school  class."  These  arrangements  appear  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  citiiens  of  Potsdam,  for,  in  1837,  forty-two  pupils  passed  from  the  third 
class  to  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  and  forty-one  to  the  second  class  of  the 
hiffher  school. 

Pupils  preparing  for  the  sixth  dass  of  a  gymnasium  leave  this  school  in  the 
^  second  elementary  class,"  or  at  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  those  who 
aim  at  the  third  dav  of  a  gymnasium,  usually  pass  from  this  at  the  close  of  the 
course  of  the  second  class  in  the  higher  school.  The  first,  or  upper  class,  thus 
contain  only  those  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  into  active  business  life  on  leaving 
the  school,  or  to  enter  a  special  school  of  arts  and  trades.  On  this  account,  the 
branches  of  sdence  which  are  immediately  applicable  to  such  objects,  are  intro- 
duced into  the  course.  This  dass  consisted,  in  1837,  of  ten  pupils.  The  complete 
course  is  usually  gone  through  at  or  before  sixteen  yearn  of  age,  and  entitles  the 
pupil  to  claim  one  year  of  vduntary  military  service,  instead  of  the  three  regular 
years,  and  qualifies  him  for  appdntraent  in  Uie  government  bureaux. 

The  six  bm'  and  three  girls'  classes  have  twdve  ordinary  teachers,  besides  one 
assistant,  and  two  female  teachers.  Each  of  the  lower  dasses  has  but  one  teacher, 
who  attends  to  all  the  subjects  as  in  the  other  schools  already  described.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  was,  in  1837,  four  hundred  and  fifty-six,  of  whom  three 
hundred  and  twenty-three  were  boys. 

The  usual  system  of  change  of  place  in  the  classes  is  employed  to  excite  emula- 
tion, and  discipline  is  mainly  conducted  by  means  of  a  black-book  in  which  a 
pupil's  name  is  entered  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  when  he  has  had  a  cer- 
tain number  of  &ults  per  week,  or  per  month,  marked  a^^unst  him  by  the  teacher. 
Marks  of  merit  are  allowed  to  cancel  those  of  demoit.  The  entry  is  communi- 
cated to  the  pupil's  comrades,  and  also  to  his  parents.  As  for  as  I  have  been  able 
to  judge  of  these  and  similar  systems  of  disdpline  in  day  schools,  I  have  not  found 
any  marked  good  eflfects  from  them.  If  a  teacher  is  competent,  he  keeps  up  sood 
discipline  without  them,  and  if  he  is  not,  they  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  him. 
In  this  remark  I  do  not  mean  to  include  communications  to  parents,  which  are 
frequently  of  the  greatest  utility.  The  following  plan,  whidi  apparentiy  bears 
soipe  analogy  to  th»,  but  which  owes  iti  efficacy  to  a  different  principle,  b  In  suc- 
cessful operation  in  Dr.  Mayo's  excellent  boaraing  school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey, 
England.    When  a  pupil  proves  insensible  to  the  admonitkxns  of  the  teacher,  aiid 
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ii  frequently  reported  tor  oflfenses  or  negligence,  he  is  required  to  show  to  fho 
principal  a  written  statement  of  character  from  each  master  after  erery  hour.  He 
b  thus  subjected  to  adm<mition  or  other  punishment  fh>m  the  principal  immedi*' 
ately  after  committing  an  c/S&aae.  For  Uiis  very  strict  superrision,  one  extending 
over  a  day  or  week  is  substituted  when  improvement  manifests  itsdf,  or  when  the 
case  does  not  require  so  great  aewenty, 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  the  burgher  school  at  Pots- 
dam, and  of  the  time  required  for  their  completion,  with  remarks  and  comparisons 
with  the  schools  already  described. 

Tbe  annexed  plan  of  the  dbtribution  of  time  gives  also  a  list  of  the  subjects  of 
Instruction :  it  is  arranged  exactly  like  the  similar  ones  already  presented.  The 
first  two  colunms  of  figures  on  the  left  hand  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  of  study 
per  week  in  the  two  claasce  of  the  higher  school.  The  third  contains  those  of 
the  middle  burgher  school  daas,  the  pupils  in  which  terminate  their  course  here. 
The  next  three  contain  the  hours  of  study  of  the  elementary  claasce,  which  arc 
oonunon  to  the  whole  school 


TABU    OF    THS    MSTRaUTIOlf    OK    TIME    OF    THE    HIGHXR    BUKOHBE    SCHOOL    OF 

POTSDAM. 


Religious  Instmotton, 
German  Language,. . 

Reading, 

Latin, 

fVench, 

Arithmetic, 

Geometry, 

Natural  History,.... 

Geography, 

History, 

Technolqgy,   

Physics, 

Chemistry, 

Writing, 

£«rng» 

Singing, 


2 

1! 

2 

i 

in 

2 

S 

II 

1 

•0 

III 

i 

3 

3 

2 

24 

3 

3 

6 

5* 

6» 

6t 

44 

3 

3 

4 

6 

26 

6 

6 

4 

4 

40 

4 

4 

4 

2 

1 

22 

3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4 

36 

2 

2 

2 

u 

2§ 

2* 

18 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

14 

2 

2 

2 

1 

10 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

8 

4 

8 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

4 

28 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

38 

34 

34 

34 

31 

28 

Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the  burgher  schools  already  described,  we  have 
in  this  one  technology^  physics,  and  chemistry,  and  the  number  of  hours  attached 
to  them  in  the  foregomg  table  shows  that  they  are  actually  taught  to  a  considera* 
bio  extent  These  subjects  are  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the  amount  of 
study  in  the  languages  is  increased,  requiring  an  undue  degree  of  labor  of  the 
classes,  and  dividing  their  attention  among  too  many  subjects.  Hiirty-eight  hours 
of  attendance  on  sdiool  per  week  is  certainly  too  much  to  require. 


*  Inelades  ortliofnpbv,  2  hours;  srsmm 
t  Includes  ejtereises  of  memory,  2  hoars. 


imar,  2  houn ;  exereises  of  style,  1  hour. 


i  l^reparatory  exercises. 
9  Element*  of  form. 

I  The  column  of  totals  refers  to  the  regular  pronreMion  of  five  classes,  and  Is  obtained  by 
ioabhng  the  numbers  here  fi^en  for  the  three  elementary  and  two  upper  burgher  school 
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Latin  b  began  in  the  leoond  elementary  oIsm,  where  the  first  mdlmcnti  of 
fframmar  are  learned,  and  easy  sentences  translated.  This  course  is  continaed  in 
uie  next  olaas.  Those  who  intend  to  leave  the  school  in  the  middle  burgher  school 
daas,  may  be  excused  from  attending  the  Latin  lessons  in  the  first 

The  second  class  of  the  higher  school  read  Comelhis  Nepos,  and  the  first  Cssar 
and  Ovid.  Their  proficiency  did  not,  however,  seem  to  me  to  correspond  at  alt 
with  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  this  branch,  viz.,  forty.  The  object  of  this 
instruction,  for  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  flymnasium,  is  stated  to  be  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  the  soienoe  necessary  to  Uieir  calling,  without  embarrassment 
from  the  terms.  I  am  of  opinion  that,  in  such  a  case,  Uie  system  pursued  in  Mr. 
Wood^s  school,  applied  to  learning  the  etymdogy  of  compound  Latin  words,  and 
of  the  Oerman  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  answer  the  end  better,  with 
a  less  consumption  of  time ;  and  if  Latin  is  to  be  retained,  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  it  in  the  Dorothean  school,  (thirty)  or  m  the  seminary  school,  (twenty- 
seven)  seem  much  better  suited  to  the  object  in  view.  I  am  induced  to  what  may 
seem  a  tedious  discussion  of  these  programmes,  because  fhey  aflford  different  exam- 
ples of  primary  instruction,  the  grade  with  which  our  college  must  begin,  and  we 
can  not  examine  too  careftilly  the  sufagecti  whidi  should  compose  it,  nor  draw  too 
largely  upon  experience  in  the  details  of  arranffement. 

¥y«firA.  This  course  does  not  differ  materii&y  from  those  already  given.  Tele- 
machos  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  time  appropriated  to  the  language  appears 
sufiicient,  without  being  burthenaome.  Both  the  Latin  and  French  being  com- 
menced in  the  second  dementary  dass,  which  contains  pupils  who  intend  to  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  the  ^  middle  burgher  school  class  year,"  it  may  be  supposed 
that  this  time  is  thrown  away,  as  very  little  proficiency  can  be  made  in  so  short  a 
period ;  the  force  of  this  objection  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished  by  the  iaot, 
that  the  arrangement  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a  disposition  for 
language  which  may  warrant  a  ohange  in  tiie  destination  of  the  pupil. 

In  arithmetie,  the  lowest  class  b  employed  mainly  in  the  mental  exercises. 
After  they  have  learned  to  make  figures,  they  prepare  written  examples  at  home. 
In  the  next  class,  written  arithmetic  is  combmed  with  mental.  The  four  ^^round 
rules  are  learned  with  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  Preparatory  exercises  in 
fractions  are  taught  The  first  elementary  daos  proceed  as  far  as  to  include  firac- 
tions,  and  a  part  of  the  class  study  proportions.  The  middle  burgher  school  daos 
pass  on  to  decimal  flnotious  and  the  square  and  cube  root  Die  second  burgher 
school  class  have  their  attention  in  these  same  parts  of  arithmetic  directed  to  the 
technical  applications,  and  besides,  besin  algebra,  and  proceed  as  for  as  simple 
equations.  The  first  burgher  school  cuss  extend  their  course  of  algebra  through 
equations  of  the  second  and  thfrd  degrees,  progressions,  and  logarithms.  Mer- 
cantile arithmetio  also  forma  part  of  their  course.  Tliese  latter  subjects,  however, 
can  ni  nowise  be  considered  as  belonging  to  primary  instruction. 

Oeomeity.  Preparatory  exercises  of  form,  after  the  method  of  Pestalooi,  are 
taught  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the  higher  ones  prooeed  through  the  ele- 
ments of  geometry,  and  include  mensuration  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  head 
r  has  arranged,  for  the  b^iefit  of  his  pupils,  a  course  containing  the  most 


important  elements,  and  teaches  alao  by  lectures,  which  the  pupils  are  required 
to  write  oat  The  time  allotted  to  this  subject  is  nearly  doable  that  of  the  semi- 
nary sohool,  and  I  saw  some  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  beginning  the  ele- 
mentary exercises  so  early. 

Knowledge  of  nature  and  art.  The  introduction  to  this  subject,  taught  in  the 
lowest  two  daoMs,  is  drawn  from  natural  history,  phyrioal  geography,  and  physics, 
and  ia  made  the  means  of  inductive  exercise.  The  recitations  and  conversation 
lectures  which  I  heard,  evidentiy  interested  the  pupils,  while  they  cultivated 
habits  of  reflection  and  observation.  They  arepanlld  with  the  lessons  on 
objeots  of  the  English  schools,  being,  however,  more  extended.  The  more  sys- 
tematio  coarse  of  natural  history  of  the  higher  classes,  is  like  that  of  the  senunary 
school.  In  summer  the  pupils  make  occasional  exoorsions  into  the  country,  finr 
practical  exerdse  in  this  branch,  under  charge  of  a  teacher ;  these  excursions,  if 
righUy  improved,  may  be  made  also  the  means  of  cultivating  proper  relations 
between  the  pupU  and  teacher,  but  they  are  liable  to  abuse,  aiul  should  be  care- 
fblly  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent  such  results.    This  scuiool  possesses  a  good 
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VI.  THOMAS  SHERWIN. 


Thomas  Sherwin,  for  nearly  thirty  years  head  master  of  the  Eng- 
lish High  School  of  Boston,  was  horn  at  Westmoreland,  a  town  on 
the  hanks  of  the  Connecticut,  in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  26th  of 
March,  1 799.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and 
soon  after  this  sad  event  in  his  early  life,  he  was  placed  in  the  family 
of  a  respectable  physician,  in  the  town  of  Temple,  where  he  remained 
for  seven  years.  This  proved  to  be  a  good  home  for  him.  His  ad- 
vantages for  schooling,  however,  were  limited,  being  only  such  as  the 
common  ^Mistrict  school  as  it  was'' afforded  during  the  winter 
months,  if  we  except  a  few  weeks'  of  attendance  at  a  private  school 
kept  by  Solomon  P.  Mills,  then  a  member  of  the  Dartmouth  College, 
but  at  a  subsequent  period,  principal  of  the  instituUon  over  which 
Mr.  Sherwin  now  presides. 

But  technical  schooling  is  not  the  only  means  of  education.  A 
farm  b  an  excellent  school  for  a  boy,  if  he  is  not  kept  too  closely  con- 
fined to  its  severe  lessons  in  hard  work.  Fortunately  for  young 
Sherwin,  the  kind  physician  with  whom  he  lived,  cultivated  a  small 
farm,  in  connection  with  his  professional  practice,  when  his  poorer 
patients  often  paid  for  the  application  of  the  forceps  and  lancet,  by 
wielding  the  hoe  and  scythe.  Such  a  place  afforded  no  mean  advan- 
tages for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  sound  practical  education.  The 
boy  of  all  work,  now  in  the  medical  office,  now  in  the  field,  and  now 
in  the  saddle  scouring  the  town  to  collect  the  doctor's  bills,  is  not  un- 
favorably situated  for  obtaining  that  acquaintance  with  the  realities 
of  life,  and  the  habit  of  manly  self-reliance  which  constitutes  the 
essential  basis  of  a  right  education. 

Having  enjoyed  the  training,  and  performed  with  fidelity  the  duties 
of  this  first  sphere  of  activity,  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  felt  that  it 
was  time  to  begin  to  look  about  himself  for  something  to  do  as  a  per- 
manent occupation.  To  the  boy  who  means  to  msike  something  in 
the  world,  and  who  feels  that  he  has  every  thing  to  do  for  himself 
this  h  usually  an  anxious,  and  always  a  critical,  period.  The  ques- 
tion was  not  decided  at  once.  In  the  meantime  he  sojourns  for  a  few 
months,  under  the  immediate  care  of  his  father,  at  New  Ipswich,  N* 
H.,  near  the  Academy,  since  amply  endowed  by  the  Appleton  family 
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and  known  by  its  name.  We  see  now  how  the  boy  was  father  to  the 
man,  for  he  does  not  wut  a  day  in  idleness  for  something  to  turn  up. 
At  once  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  academy,  and  applies  himself  to  the 
problems  in  Adams'  Arithmetic  and  the  rules  in  Murray's  Grammar. 
Though  desirous  of  improving  every  opportunity  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  his  taste  for  learning  was  but  partially  developed,  and 
the  bright  hope  of  one  day  rising  to  an  intellectual  pursuit,  had  not 
yet  dawned  upon  his  youthful  vision.  Nor  was  the  formal,  routine 
instruction  which  he  there  received,  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  a 
love  of  study.  But  the  question — to  him  the  all-important  ques- 
tion— ^as  to  what  he  is  to  do  was  soon  decided.  The  work  of  the 
head  gave  place  to  the  work  of  the  hands,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  clothier's  trade,  in  Groton,  Mass.  This  trade  of  fulling,  dyeing 
and  dressing  the  products  of  the  domestic  loom,  has  now  almost 
ceased  to  exist  among  us ;  but  at  that  time,  the  country  being  at  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  consequently  deprived  of  the  usual  supply  of 
foreign  doths,  and  while  the  woolen  mill  was  unknown  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  was  important  and  remunerating. 

The  ^  ten  hour  system"  had  not  been  heard  of,  and  the  pressure 
of  business  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  make  long  days.  He  had 
few  leisure  hours,  but  those  were  well  employed.  His  indenture  pro- 
vided that  he  should  have  eight  weeks  of  schooling  in  each  winter, 
and  his  growing  desire  for  improvement,  prompted  him  to  exact  every 
hour  ^  nominated  in  the  bond."  As  the  germs  of  his  character  be- 
gan to  unfold  themselves,  it  is  not  strange  that  some  of  his  instructors 
discovered  in  the  courteous,  consciendous,  clear-headed  young  appren- 
tice, the  elements  of  a  superior  man,  and  encouraged  him  to  seek  a 
higher  education  than  the  common  school  afforded.  Three  of  the 
district  school  teachers  who  taught  in  the  school  when  he  attended, 
were  men  of  some  capadty,  and  subsequently  rose  to  considerable 
*  eminence.  Rev.  Levi  Leonard,  D.D.,  late  of  Dublin,  N.  H.,  was  one 
of  them.  This  teacher  led  him  to  see  with  delight  that  arithmetic 
was  a  science  as  well  as  an  art  Being  already  the  best  scholar  in 
the  school,  he  was,  of  course,  highly  commended  by  these  teachers. 
Thus  a  school  district  reputation  is  achieved, — a  small  thing  in  itself, 
but  important  in  its  consequences.  It  greatly  stimulated  his  youthful 
ambition,  and  we  see  plainly  how  in  this  case, 

"  Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  olear  spirit  doth  raiae." 
Under  such  influences  the  apprentice  gradually  awoke  to  the  life 
of  the  mind,  and  the  aspiration  for  a  collegiate  education  became  a 
controlling  motive.  Some  old  Latin  books  were  procured  and  studied 
without€  teacher.  The  Latin  Grammar  was  learned  while  tending  the 
dressing  machine,  as  Burritt  learned  his  Greek  Grammar  at  the  forge. 
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Though,  then  and  always  loving  and  respecting  manual  labor,  he 
came  at  length  to  feel  that  the  handicraft  which  had  been  choeen  in 
boyhood,  was  not  to  be  his  vocation.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  his 
apprenticeship  terminated,  after  a  service  of  nearly  seven  years,  than 
he  enters  as  an  apprentice  upon  another  work  which  is  to,  be  the  great 
task  of  his  life.  He  is  now  near  his  majority.  A  year  and  a  half  of 
close  application,  in  teaching  district  schools  in  Harvard,  Mass.,  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  studying  at  the  academies  in  New  Ipswich  and  Gro- 
ton,  are  passed,  and  he  enters  Harvard  College  in  1821,  whence  he 
was  graduated  among  the  first  scholars  of  his  class  in  1825. 

Wholly  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  support,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  teach  a  winter  school  each  year  of  his  college  course. 
Not  only  the  vacation,  but  a  part  of  term  tima  was  thus  occupied. 
By  this  means  he  was  kept  in  training  for  the  profession  to  which  he 
was  unconsciously  tending.  From  the  outset,  his  success  in  the  school- 
room was  unquestionable.  Even  in  this  first  period  of  his  experienccy 
he  exhibited  the  rudiments  of  all  those  excellencies  as  an  instructor 
by  which  he  is  now  distinguished.  He  taught  his  pupils  to  think, 
and  he  was  never  satisfied  unless  they  understood  what  they  under- 
took to  learn.  At  one  time,  having  a  class  in  astronomy,  he  con- 
structed a  globe  for  their  use,  and  thus  while  teaching  a  branch  of 
science,  teaching  also  the  greater  lesson  of  conquering  all  difficulties. 

It  is  greatly  to  Mr.  Sherwin's  credit,  that  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  he  labored,  he  came  out  of  college  with  an 
excellent  standing  as  a  scholar.  Having  taught  the  Lexington  Acad- 
emy for  a  year  after  his  graduation,  he  received  a  gratifying  testimo- 
nial of  the  high  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  government 
of  the  college,  in  an  invitation  to  take  a  tutorship  in  mathematics, 
which  was  accepted.  Having  discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  ac- 
ceptably for  a  year,  he  resigned  it,  though  solicited  to  retain  it.  For 
two  years  he  had  been  favorably  situated  for  improvement  While 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  others  in  the  higher  branches,  he  ap- 
plied himself  diligently  in  advancing  his  own  scholarship.  The  culti- 
vated circle  in  which  he  moved  while  tutor,  no  doubt,  increased  his 
love  for  intellectual  pursuits.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  had  no  clear 
aim  as  to  a  profession.  He  had  given  some  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  law,  which,  doubtless,  did  something  '^  to  quicken  and  invigorate 
his  understanding,"  but  though  pleased  with  its  theory,  as  a  mind  of  a 
judicial  cast  like  his  could  not  fail  to  be,  its  practice  did  not  seem  in- 
viting enough  to  fix  his  choice  upon  iL  At  that  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  railway  epoch  which  had  just  begun,  the  business  of  en- 
gineering was  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  His  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  mathematical  science,  and  his  practical  turn  of  mind, 
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were  well  calculated  to  insure  success  in  this  pursuit,  and  he  entered 
upon  it  with  zeaL  His  first  practice  was  under  Col.  Laomi  Baldwin, 
at  the  Navy  Yard  in  Portsmouth  and  Charlestown.  He  then  com- 
menced the  first  survey  for  the  Providence  railroad,  in  connection 
with  James  Haywood.  But  after  a  few  months'  successful  practice 
which  seemed  to  give  promise  of  rapid  advancement  to  eminence  in 
the  profession,  a  severe  illness,  induced  by  exposures  and  hardships 
in  the  business,  compelled  him  to  relinquish  it 

He  was  now  in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  In  the  highest  and  best 
sense  of  the  word,  his  life  had  been  a  success.  Every  thing  he  had 
undertaken,  he  had  done  well.  A  masterly  thoroughness  marked 
every  work  to  which  he  put  his  hand.  Fidelity  to  duty  was  his  guid- 
ing principle.  By  patient  perseverance,  he  had  achieved  a  liberal 
culture  of  mind  and  character.  He  had  made  himself  a  man  of  the 
best  type,  intellectually  and  morally.  He  had  laboriously  prepared 
himself  for  a  life  of  usefulness,  and  just  as  he  had  begun  to  feel  that 
he  had  found  his  sphere  of  activity,  his  expectations  were  cut  off. 
The  pulmonary  symptoms  which  followed  the  acute  attack,  were  such 
as  to  lead  him  to  expect  an  early  termination  of  his  life.  But  he 
could  not  be  idle.  He  resolved  to  devote  the  portion  of  life  which 
might  be  spared  to  him,  to  the  business  of  teaching.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  he  opened  a  private  school  in  Boston.  He  thus  patiently 
and  courageously  put  on  the  harness  in  which  he  expected  soon  to 
fall.  How  little  did  he  then  dream,  when  commencing  that  school 
with  but  one  pupil,  that  he  was  entering  upon  the  career  for  which 
all  his  antecedents  had  been  a  fit  preparation,  and  in  which  he  was 
destined  to  furnish  the  noblest  example  of  his  day  !  Scarcely  a  year 
had  been  occupied  in  this  private  academy,  which  soon  became  re- 
munerative, when  he  was  solicited  to  take  the  post  of  sub-roaster  in 
the  Boston  English  High  School,  which  was  then  under  the  master- 
ship of  Mr.  Mills,  a  teacher  of  singular  accomplishments,  who  had 
been  his  instructor  in  childhood,  and  subsequently  his  tutor  in  col- 
lege.   This  place  he  accepted,  and  entered  upon  its  duties  in  1828. 

Here  he  had  still  another  apprenticeship  to  serve — a  fortunate  one, 
too,  as  each  of  the  preceding  had  been — often  years  under  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  teachers  that  America  has  produced.  On  the  re- 
signation of  the  principal,  in  1838,  Mr.  Slierwin  was  eleiited  to  the 
place  by  an  unanimous  vote,  and  he  has  held  It  to  the  present  time, 
with  constantly  increasing  reputation,  and  constantly  increasing  merit 
His  official  title  is  Master,  and  in  this  case  the  title  has  a  meaning. 
He  w  a  master,  not  indeed  in  the  sense  of  tyi*ant  or  despot,  nor  merely 
in  that  of  chief  or  head  of  an  institution,  but  he  is  a  master  in  the 
sense  of  one  eminently  skilled  in  his  profession — a  master  of  his  bus- 
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ineM.  Let  tbe  young  and  aspiring  teacher  remember  that  this  true 
master  served  up  to  his  mastership. 

The  English  High  School  in  Boston,  was  established  by  the  town, 
in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  young  men,  not  intended  for  a 
college  course,  with  the  means  of  obtaining  such  an  education  in  the 
higher  English  branches,  and  in  some  of  the  modem  languages,  as 
should  fit  them  for  higher  departments  of  commercial,  manufacturing, 
and  mechanical  business.  The  prescribed  course  of  study  is  arranged 
for  three  years,  with  the  privilege  of  an  advanced  course  of  one  year, 
erobradng  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  physics,  mathematics, 
pure  and  applied,  mental  and  moral  science,  rhetoric,  general  history, 
and  ancient  geography.  For  youths  not  destined  for  learned  profes- 
sions, the  training  imparted  here  is,  probably,  quite  equal  to  that 
afforded  by  any  of  our  colleges,  and  the  tuition  being  free  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  city,  it  is  emphatically  the  people's  college. 

This  is  the  institution  to  which  Mr.  Sherwin  has  already  devoted 
more  than  thirty  years  of  his  life,  having  occupied  the  post  of  princi- 
pal for  twenty-two  years.  His  evident  fitness  for  the  duties  of  such  a 
place  drew  him  into  it ;  and  from  the  beginning  of  his  service  in  it,  his 
influence  and  his  reputation  have  steadily  risen  together.  His  ex- 
treme modesty  has  claimed  no  credit  He  has  been  content  to  do  his 
duty,  caring  only  for  that  fiime  which  follows,  not  for  that  which  is 
.  sought  Such  a  man  is  rarely  appreciated  fully  in  his  own  day.  The 
life  of  such  a  man  is  a  study  which  will  richly  reward  any  one, 
especially  the  teacher. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  has  liad  ample  opportunides  for  observ- 
ing his  professional  life,  and  he  has  found  him  thorough  and  practical 
in  all  his  methods;  paternal,  yet  firm  in  his  discipline;  placing  the 
development  of  character  above  mere  scholarship,  and  yet  demand- 
ing high  scholarship,  in  both  respects  furnishing  in  himself  a  model 
worthy  of  imitation;  neglecting  no  essential  branch,  and  pushing 
none  into  undue  prominence ;  while  imparting  knowledge  from  his 
copious  storehouse  of  learning,  so  imparting  it  as  to  stimulate  the  de- 
sire for  more,  and  lead  his  pupils  into  the  path  of  self-culture ;  and  ad- 
ministering the  affairs  of  the  school  with  such  justice,  such  kindness 
and  such  courtesy,  as  to  win  the  sfiection  of  his  pupils  and  co-laborers. 
These,  in  general  terms,  are  some  of  the  characteristics  by  which  he 
has  at  length  risen  to  his  present  eminence,  and  come  to  merit  the 
tide  of  the  representative  American  public  school  teacher. 

There  is  no  room  here  for  details,  but  there  is  one  element  in  his 

theory  of  education  which  is  too  important  to  be  wholly  omitted.    It 

is  his  thorough  conviction  of  the  superior  utility  of  a  few  branches 

thoroughly  mastered,  over  an  extended  course  superficially  studied. 

30 
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Hence,  in  his  practice  he  has  acted  In  the  spirit  of  the  maxim,  ^^  Mnl- 
turn  non  muUa,^^  He  has  steadily  set  his  fiice  against  the  tendency 
which  has  been  too  prevalent,  to  introduce  into  schools  for  youth,  a 
multitudinous  array  of  those  studies  which  have  been  called  the 
08aphiei  and  ologies.  He  has  aimed  at  thoroughness  and  depth  of 
culture,  rather  than  an  eztensire  show  of  top  dressing.  The  results 
of  his  system  fully  justify  its  wisdom.  The  High  School  pupils  who 
hare  completed  Uie  course,  are  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
city.  It  was  in  reference  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  teaching  in  the 
High  School,  that  Illlinghast  said  West  Point  was  the  best  place  in 
the  country  to  get  an  education,  and  the  High  School  in  Boston  the 
next 

Besides  his  direct  labors  as  a  teacher,  he  has  rendered  much  valu- 
able service  to  the  cause  of  education  and  of  science.  In  1880,  the 
American  Institute  of  Instruction  was  established  by  teachers  and 
friends  of  education,  to  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education 
by  diffusing  useful  knowledge  concerning  it.  Mr.  Sherwin  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  this  parent  educational  association,  for  nearly 
thirty  years  has  been  one  of  its  working  officers,  and  was  its  presi* 
dent  hr  the  years  1858  and  1854.  In  1884,  he  delivered  a  lecture 
before  it  on  "  Teaching  mathematics  ;^  and  in  1848,  on  *^  Example 
in  Teaching,^  a  subject  which  his  own  professional  life  admirably 
illustrates.  At  the  annual  meeting  in  1856,  he  presented  an  able  and . 
elaborate  paper  on  the  '^  Relative  advantages  of  Scientific  and  Clasn- 
cai  Studies,"  which  was  published  in  the  Institute  volume  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Sherwin  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  work  of  organizing  the 
Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  1845.  He  was  its  first 
vice-president,  and  third  president.  He  has  delivered  several  valua- 
ble lectures  before  it,  and  he  has  never  shrunk  from  any  labor  which 
its  interests  have  demanded. 

In  1847,  this  association  undertook  to  establish  a  purely  educational 
journal  as  its  organ,  the  first  project  of  the  kind  attempted  in  this 
country.  The  result  of  the  enterprise,  was  the  publication  of  the 
*'  Masiochuietts  Teacher^  which  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  vol- 
ume, and  which  has  exerted  a  powerful  influence  for  the  promotion 
of  sound  education,  not  only  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  but  else- 
where, as  it  is  read,  more  or  less  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union. 
As  one  of  the  original  editors,  and  a  member  of  the  publishing  com- 
mittee who  had  in  charge  its  business  affairs,  Mr.  Sherwin  contributed 
very  materially  to  its  success,  in  the  &ce  of  many  discouraging  obsta- 
cles. For  a  number  of  years,  at  intervals,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
editorial  corps.  For  several  years  past,  he  has  had  charge  of 
the  mathematical  department 
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He  was  early  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arta 
and  Sciences.  He  has  written  two  original  mathematical  works,  his 
**£lemenU  of  Algtbra^''  and  his  "^  Ciymnwn  School  Algebra^''  both 
excellent  works  of  their  class ;  and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Mills,  he 
prepared  for  publication  a  Taluable  Tolome  of  mathematical  tables. 

Nothing  which  we  can  write  would  afford  the  reader  as  good  an 
idea  of  the  motives  and  aims,  and  of  the  earnestness  of  purpose  which 
have  characterized  his  professional  career,  as  a  brief  article  from  hia 
pen,  in  the  first  number  of  the  ^  Matsaehusetti  Teacher^*  which  he 
edited,  and  which  we  quote  entire. 

OONWLATlOllf  n  TSAOBINO. 

Amidft  all  the  difficnltiet  with  which  the  instmetor  hat  to  oontend,  there  is 
much  to  aUeviate  h»  burdent,  much  to  cheer  him  in  his  troubles  and  perplexities, 
much  to  enoonrage  him  in  his  exertions.  True,  he  is  sabjeet  to  the  contempt  of 
the  ignorant  aristocrat,  the  contumely  of  the  purse-proud  niillionaira,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  the  ambitious  politician.  He  can  rarely  aspire  to  the  honon  of  office,  or  to 
the  ease  and  luxuries  of  wealth.  But,  at  such  apparently  dishearteninff  oironm- 
stances,  sound  philosophy  and  genuine  phiUmthropy  only  smile. — ^There  is  a 
Inxory  in  doing  good,  which  abundantly  compensates  for  many  deprivations. 

Th4  principal  enemies  against  which  the  instructor  has  to  combat,  are  vioe  and 
ignorance.  He  is,  therefore,  never  called  upon  to  battle  in  an  unjust  oanse.  He 
never  has  to  defend  the  wrong  in  opposition  to  the  right,  and  his  most  efficient 
weapon  are  bloodless  arrows.  Aloof  from  the  turmoils  of  political  strife,  beyond 
the  influence  of  that  most  bewitching  and  most  deceitful  of  syrens,  ambition  for  po- 
litical distinction,  and  rarely  janndi^  by  inordinate  thirst  for  gold,  he  is  compar- 
atively removed  from  the  temptations  to  which  some  other  clasMS  -of  men  are 
exposed.  The  legitimate  obiect  of  his  exertions,  the  end  of  his  proper  aspirations, 
is,  to  impart  and  develope  the  good  and  the  true,  to  repress  and  correct  the  evil 
and  the  ndse,  to  make  mankind  wiser,  purer,  truer,  holier.  What  a  gtorions  goal 
for  ambition,  purified  from  its  gross  and  poisonous  elements  t 

The  materials,  too,  placed  in  the  teacher^s  hands — what  are  they  t  Immortal 
minds,  in  their  nascent  and  most  pliant  state,  ready  to  be  molded  into  forms  of 
undying  beauty  and  perfection,  or  distorted  into  shapes  of  hideous  and  ever-dnring 
ugliness.  The  sculptor  fashions  the  inanimate  marble  into  the  "ooonterieit  pre- 
sentment" of  a  man,  while  he  who  converts  an  ignorant  and  vicious  child  into  a 
well-informed  and  virtuous  citixen,  creates,  it  may  be  said,  the  real  man  himself. 
The  instructions,  admonitions,  and  exhortations  of  the  clergyman,  too  often  fidl  in- 
effiiotively  upon  tiie  indurated  heart  of  the  adult,  and  not  unfreqnently  are  too  gen- 
eral and  comprehensive  to  reach  the  feeble  understanding  of  the  young.  But  the 
intelligent,  kind-hearted,  and  devoted  teacher  can  ads|S  his  instructions  to  the 
comprehension  and  affections  of  his  tender  and  flexible  charge.  Here,  then,  is  a 
field  worthy  of  the  highest  efibrti  of  the  wisest  and  most  skillful  husbandman. 

Besides,  how  cheering  to  the  teacher  are  the  subseqoent  sucoess  and  respeota- 
bility  of  his  pupils.  To  possess  sensible  evidence  that  we  have  been  instromental 
in  sending  out  into  the  world  men  and  women  who  are  an  ornament  to  their  coun- 
try and  a  blessing  to  their  race,  is  surely  no  slight  compensation  for  the  anxieties 
we  may  have  suffered,  the  toils  we  may  have  endured,  and  the  patience  and  per- 
severance we  may  have  exercised.  To  feel  that  we  have  rescued  even  one  indi- 
vidual from  a  life  of  ignorance  and  vice,  or  ih>m  an  ignominkias  or  preroatare 
death,  is  more  true  and  lasting  gkyry  than  to  have  won  a  crown.  And  then  the 
gratitude  cherished  by  his  pupils  throughout  life,  toward  a  faithful  and  capable  in- 
structor, comes  to  hb  heart  like  relkeshing  dew-drops. 

Finallv,  the  teadier's  vocation  is  becoming  more  and  mora  highly  appreciated ; 
and  he  himself,  as  he  improves  in  character  and  knowledge,  and  fulfills  more 
fUthfhIly  and  efficiently  the  sacred  charge  intmsted  to  him,  attains  to  incrasaed 
fespeot,  and  a  higher  remuneration  for  his  services. 

With  such  motives  to  cheerfulness  and  energetic  exertion,  let  no  teacher  de- 
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•pair ;  let  oone  detpiie  or  riight  hfa  calliBg;  fiv  eren  the  humble. mi  obtenre 
gmd.9  of  the  lowest  grade  of  ohildreo,  may  be  aooomplishiDg  the  true  parpoaes  of 
ufe  fiir  more  perfectly,  than  he  who  rides  Tictorioos  over  oooquered  nations,  or  he 
who  siti  in  jeweled  majesty,  a6vereign  over  the  riehest  and  beoadeat  domaina. 

Mr.  Sherwin  wrote  an  admirable  article  for  the  first  volume  of  the 
*'  Massachusetts  Teacher,^  entitled  **  How  tlhsdl  a  Teacher  keep  him- 
self Young  ?"  We  can  now  see  pWuly  the  significance  of  that  paper. 
We  can  put  full  confidence  in  its  views,  since  the  writer  has  now 
proved  that  he  knows  how  to  keep  himself  young.  His  sympathies 
with  the  young  are  still  fresh.  There  is  nothing  antiquated  about 
him.  He  exhibits  the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  teacher  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  who  combines  with  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  age, 
the  buoyancy  and  vigor  of  youth,  like  the  tropical  fruit-tree  bearing 
upon  its  branches  at  the  same  time  the  ripened  fruit  and  the  opening 
1>lossom8. 

Thus  he  has  labored,  manfully  making  the  most  and  the  best  of 
everything,  steadily  cultivating  and  improving  his  own  mind  and 
character,  and  doing  what  he  could  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  others.  In  his  whole  career  he  has  served  and  adorned  the  cause 
of  the  public  school  teacher,  of  which  class,  more  than  any  living 
man,  in  active  service,  he  is  now  justly  regarded  as  the  representative 
and  head. 

We  have  attempted  to  present  nothing  more  than  his  life  as  a  teach- 
er, but  in  conclusion,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  his  life  has  been  equally 
praiseworthy  in  all  the  other  relations  he  has  sustained,  as  son, 
brother,  husband,  &ther,  citizen,  and  friend. 
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WILLLUC  OOWPKB.     1731—1796. 

WiLUAM  CowpBR,*  the  moat  popular  poet  of  his  generation  and 
the  best  of  English  letter-writers  was  iho  son  of  Ber.  John  Cowper, 
D.D.,  rector  of  Great  Barkhampstead,  Herts,  and  was  bom  at  the 
parsonage  house  in  I7ai.  His  mother  died  when  he  was  six  jears 
old,  and  her  sweet  presence,  and  his  happy  childhood,  he  has  em* 
balmed  forever  in  the  ^  Lines'*  suggested  bj  his  mother's  picture,  a 
gift  from  his  cousin  later  in  life. 

«  Ob  that  thoM  Ilpa  had  latifoase  r   Life  hat  paai^d 
With  me  but  foughly  eince  I  beard  thee  laat. 
Thoae  lipa  are  thine— thy  own  aweet  amile  I  aee, 
The  aame  that  oft  in  childhood  aolaced  me ; 
Voice  onlj  iatla,  elae  bow  dlaUnct  they  aaj, 
*  Griere  not,  taj  child,  chaae  all  thy  feara  away  I* 

My  mother  I  when  I  leam'd  that  thoa  waat  dead, 
Bay,  waat  thoa  conaclona  of  the  teara  I  ahedl 
I  heard  the  bell  toU'd  on  thy  borial  day, 
I  aaw  the  hearae  that  bore  thee  alow  away, 
And,  tumtnf  from  my  nnraery  window,  drew 
A  lonf ,  lonf  aif  h,  and  wept  a  laat  adieu ! 
But  waa  It  auch  7~It  waa.~Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieua  and  farewella  are  a  aonnd  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peacefiil  ahore, 
The  parting  word  ahall  paaa  my  lipa  no  more ! 
Thy  maldena,  ffriered  themaelTca  at  my  concern, 
Oft  gave  me  promiae  of  thy  quick  return. 
What  ardenUy  I  wiah'd,  I  long  belieTed, 
And,  dieappointed  atill,  waa  atill  decelTed. 
By  expectation  erery  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to*morrow  eren  from  a  child. 
Thue  many  a  aad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  atock  of  infant  aorrowa  apent, 
I  learned  at  laat  aubmlaaion  to  my  lot, 
But,  though  I  leai  deplored  thee,  ne'er  fngot 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  ia  heard  no  more. 
Children  not  thine  Imve  trod  my  numery  floor. 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day. 
Drew  me  to  achool  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapp'd 
In  acarlet  mantle  warm,  and  TelTet-eapp'd, 
'Tie  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  cali*d  the  paatoral  bouae  our  own. 
Short-IlTed  poawaaion  I  but  (he  record  fair. 
That  memory  keepa  of  all  thy  kindneaa  there, 
Still  outliTca  many  a  atorm,  that  haa  ellteed 
A  thoueand  other  themea  leaa  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  Tiaita  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  might'at  know  me  aafe  and  warmly  laid ; 

•  Thia  aketeh  la  taken  aubetantially  from  Tlmb*8  «  achoU-dayw  <f  BnUnmt  MtnJ* 
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thj  moralnf  boaotief  en  I  left  my  1 

The  biecuit,  or  confcctiooerjr  plum ; 

The  fragnnt  waten  on  my  cheeks  bestow'd 

By  thy  own'hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  flow'd : 

All  this,  snd  more  endearini;  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall. 

Ne'er  roufhen'd  by  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 

That  hamor  Interposed  too  often  makes ; 

AU  this  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age. 

Adds  Joy  to  doty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Bach  honors  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  bat  sineere, 

Not  scorn'd  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here." 

In  the  year  of  his  mother's  death,  he  was,  ,as  he  himself  describes 
it,  **  taken  from  the  nursery,  and  from  the  immediate  care  of  a  most 
indulgent  mother,"  and  sent  out  of  his  Other's  house  to  a  considerable 
school  kept  by  a  Dr.  Pitman,  at  Market-street  Here  for  two  years 
he  suffered  much  from  ill-treatment  by  hia  rough  companions :  his 
sensibility  and  delicate  health  were  the  objects  of  their  cruelty  and 
ridicule;  and  one  boy  so  relentlessly  persecuted  him  that  he  was 
expelled,  and  Cowper  was  removed  from  the  school.  Cowper  retained 
in  late  years  a  painful  recollection  of  the  terror  with  which  this  boy 
inspired  him.  **His  savage  treatment  to  me,''  he  says,  'impressed 
such  a  dread  of  his  figure  on  my  mind,  that  I  well  remember  being 
afraid  to  lift  my  eyes  upon  him  higher  than  his  knees ;  and  that  I 
knew  him  better  by  his  shoe-buckle  than  by  any  other  part  of  his 
dress.'*  To  the  brutality  of  this  boy's  character,  and  the  general 
impression  left  upon  Cowper's  mind  by  the  tyranny  he  had  under- 
gone at  Dr.  Pitman's,  may  be  traced  Cowper's  prejudice  against  the 
whole  system  of  public  education,  so  forcibly  expressed  in  his  poem 
called  ^Tirocinium  ;  or^  a  Review  qf  Schoois," 

About  this  time  Cowper  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  in  the 
eyes,  and  was  placed  in  the  house  of  an  oculist,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  and  was  but  imperfectly  cured. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  at  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  removed  to 
Westminster  School.  The  sudden  change  from  the  isolation  of  the 
oculist's  house  to  the  activity  of  a  large  public  school,  and  the  collis- 
ion with  its  variety  of  characters  and  tempers,  helped  to  feed  and 
foster  the  moods  of  dejection  to  which  Cowper  was  subject  His 
constitutional  despondency  was  deepened  by  his  sense  of  solitude  in 
being  surrounded  by  strangers ;  and  thus,  thrown  in  upon  himself^ 
he  took  refuge  in  brooding  over  his  spiritual  condition.  This  tenden- 
cy had  first  manifested  itself  at  Dr.  Pitman's  school,  and  next  at 
Westminster.  Passing  one  evening  through  St  Margaret's  church- 
yard, he  saw  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance  from  the  lantern  of  a 
grave-digger,  who,  as  Cowper  approached,  threw  up  a  skull  that  struck 
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him  on  the  leg.  ^  This  little  incident,"  he  observes,  **  was  ao  alarm 
to  my  conscience ;  for  the  event  may  be  remembered  among  the  best 
religious  documents  I  received  at  Westminster/'  He  sought  hope 
in  religious  consolatioDs,  and  then  hopelessly  abandoned  them ;  and 
he  was  struck  with  lowness  of  spirits,  and  intimations  of  a  consump- 
tive habit,  which  the  watchful  sympathies  of  home  might  possibly 
have  averted  or  subdued. 

Nevertheless,  Cowper  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  strong  and 
healthy  to  excel  at'  cricket  and  football;  and  he  persevered  so  suc- 
cessfully in  his  studies,  that  he  stood  in  high  favor  with  the  roaster 
for  his  scholarship.  Looking  back  many  years  afterward  on  this 
part  of  his  life,  he  only  regretted  the  lack  of  his  religious  instruction. 
Latin  and  Greek,  he  complains,  were  all  that  he  acquired.  The  duty 
of  the  school-boy  absorbed  every  other,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  periodical  preparations  for  confirmation,  to  which  we  find  this 
interesting  testimony  in  his  Letters: 

^  That  I  may  do  juatice  to  the  place  of  my  ednoatioo,  I  moat  relate  one  mark 
of  religiona  dwcipline,  whksh,  in  my  time,  was  obeerred  at  Wef tminster ;  I  mean 
the  paina  which  Dr.  Nichob  took  to  prepare  ua  for  oonfirmation.  The  old  man 
acquitted  himaelf  of  thia  doty  like  one  who  bad  a  deep  aenae  of  ita  importance ; 
and  I  believe  moat  of  ua  were  atmok  by  hia  manner,  and  affected  by  hia  ex- 
hortationa.'' 

Cowper  translated  twenty  of  Vinny  Bourne's  poems  into  English, 
and  his  allusions  to  his  old  favorite  usher  of  the  fifth  form  at  West- 
minster are  frequent.* 

<•  I  remember  (aaya  Cowper)  seeing  the  Doke  of  Richmond  aet  fire  to  Viony'a 
greasy  locks,  and  box  hia  ears  to  put  it  ont  again."  And  again  writing  to  Mr. 
Roae,  Cowper  aaya :  **  I  ahall  have  great  pleaaure  in  taking  now  and  then  a  peep 
at  my  old  friend,  Vincent  Bourne ;  the  neateat  of  all  men  in  hia  verufioation, 
though,  when  I  waa  under  his  nahership  at  Westminster,  the  most  stovenly  in 
his  perMn.  He  waa  ao  inattentive  to  hia  boys,  and  ao  indifferent  whether  they 
brought  good  or  bad  exercises,  or  none  at  all,  that  he  seemed  determined,  aa 
he  was  the  best,  so  he  should  be  the  hist,  Latin  poet  of  the  Westminster  line ; 
a  plot,  which  I  believe  he  exercised  very  successfully;  for  I  have  not  h.'ard  of 
any  one  who  baa  at  all  deaerved  to  be  compared  with  him."  Even  in  the  time 
of  his  last  illness,  we  find  that  Cowper^s  dreary  thoughts  were,  for  the  moment, 
oharmed  away  by  the  poema  of  hia  old  fiivorite,  Vincent  Bourne. 

*  Vincent  or  VInnj  Boame,  the  el«fant  Ltttn  poet  and  usher  of  Westminister  School, 
where  he  was  educated,  died  in  1747.  Cowper  has  left  also  this  feelinf  tribute  to  his  old 
tutor:—  ' 

**  I  lore  the  memory  of  Vinn/  Bourne.  T  think  him  a  better  I.atlD  poet  than  Tiballas. 
Prrpertiue,  Aasonius,  or  any  of  the  writers  in  hi4  way,  except  Orid,  and  not  at  all  Inf  ■  n  to 
him.  *  *  •  ■  It  is  not  common  to  meet  with  an  author  who  can  make  you  smile,  and  yet  at 
nobody's  expense ;  who  Is  always  entertaininff  and  yet  always  harmless;  and  who,  though 
always  elegant,  and  classical  in  a  degree  not  always  found  even  In  the  classics  (hemselv(iei, 
charms  more  by  the  simpl'city  and  playfulness  of  his  ideas  than  by  the  neatness  and  purity 
of  his  verse :  yet  such  was  poor  Vinny." 
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Bot  the  principal  thing  is,  Uw  rifht  education  of  yooth.— Plato. 

The  bwit  of  etrery  state  b,  the  oducatioo  of  tho  yoanf  .— JDu{f .  Lurt. 
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It  is  not  from  his  form  in  which  we  trace 
Strength  join'd  with  beauty,  dignity  with  grace, 
That  man,  the  master  of  this  globe,  derives 
His  right  of  empire  over  all  that  lives. 
That  form,  indeed,  the  associate  of  a  mind 
Vast  in  its  powers,  ethereal  in  its  kind, 
That  form,  the  labour  of  Almighty  skill. 
Framed  for  the  service  of  a  freebom  wiO, 
Asserts  precedence,  and  bespeaks  control, 
But  borrows  all  its  grandeur  from  the  soul. 
Hers  is  the  state,  the  splendour,  and  the  throne, 
An  intellectual  kingdom,  all  her  own. 
For  her  the  memory  fills  her  ample  page 
With  truths  pour'd  down  from  every  distant  i^e ; 
For  her  amasses  an  unbounded  store, 
The  wisdom  of  great  nations,  now  no  more ; 
Though  laden,  not  encumbered  with  her  spoil ; 
Laborious,  yet  unconscious  of  her  toil ; 
When  copiously  supplied,  then  most  enlarged ; 
Still  to  be  fed,  and  not  to  be  sarehaiged. 
For  her  the  Fancy,  roving  unconfined, 
The  present  muse  of  every  pensive  mind. 
Works  magic  wonders,  adds  a  brighter  hue 
To  nature*s  scenes  than  Nature  ever  knew. 
At  her  command  winds  rise  and  waters  roar. 
Again  she  lays  them  slumbering  on  the  shore ; 
With  flower  and  fruit  the  wilderness  supplies. 
Or  bids  the  rocks  in  ruder  pomp  arise. 
For  her  the  Judgment,  umpire  in  the  strifo 
That  Grace  and  Nature  have  to  wage  through  life, 
Quick-sighted  arbiter  of  good  and  ill, 
Appointed  sage  preceptor  to  the  Will, 


'  In  this  poem  the  author  would  be  very  sorry  to  stand  suspected  of  having  aimed  his  cen- 
sure at  any  particular  school.  His  objections  ore  such  as  naturally  apply  tbemselTes  to 
schools  in  general.  If  there  were  not,  as  for  the  most  port  there  Is,  willful  neglect  in  those 
who  manage  them,  and  an  omission  even  of  such  discipline  ss  they  sre. susceptible  of,  the 
objects  are  yet  too  numerous  for  minute  attention ;  and  the  aching  hearts  of  ten  thousand 
parents,  mourning  under  the  bitterest  of  all  disappointments,  attest  the  truth  of  the  allegation. 
His  qaorrel,  therefore,  is  with  the  mischief  at  large,  and  not  with  any  particular  instansa 
of  lt.~Orv<«ia(  Prtfaoe, 
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CondeiiiiiSt  •pprarM,  and  with  a  faithfol  toim 
Gaidet  the  decision  of  a  doubiral  choice. 

Why  did  the  fiat  of  a  God  give  birth 
To  yon  fair  Sun  and  his  attendant  Earth? 
And,  when  descending  he  resigns  the  skies. 
Why  takes  the  gentler  Moon  her  turn  to  rise, 
Whom  Ocean  feels  through  all  his  comitless  wares 
And  owns  her  power  on  erery  shore  he  laves  f 
Why  do  the  seasons  still  enrich  the  year, 
Fmitfot  and  yoong  as  in  their  firtt  career? 
Spring  hangs  her  infant  blossoms  on  the  tiees, 
Kock'd  in  the  crsdle  of  the  western  breexe ; 
Summer  in  haste  the  thriving  charge  receives 
Beneath  the  shade  of  her  expanded  leaves. 
Till  Autumn's  fiercer  heats  and  plenteous  dews 
Dye  them  at  last  in  all  their  glowing  hoes.^ 
Twere  wild  profusion  all,  and  bootless  waste, 
Power  misemployed,  munificence  misplaced, 
Had  not  its  Author  dignified  the  plan, 
And  crown'd  it  with  the  majesty  of  man. 
Thus  form'dMl^us  placed,  intelligent,  and  taught. 
Look  where  he  will,  the  wonders  God  has  wioogfat. 
The  wildest  soorner  of  his  Msker^s  laws 
Finds  in  a  sober  moment  time  to  pause. 
To  press  the  important  question  on  his  heart, 
<*  Whr  form'd  at  all,  and  wherefore  as  thou  art  f  ** 
If  man  be  what  he  seems,  this  hour  a  slave. 
The  next  mere  du^t  and  ashes  in  the  grave ; 
Endued  with  reason  only  to  descry 
His  crimes  and  follies  with  sn  aching  eye; 
With  passions,  just  that  he  may  prove,  with  pain. 
The  force  he  spends  against  their  fury  vain ; 
And  if,  soon  after  having  burnt,  by  turns. 
With  every  lust  with  which  frail  Nature  bums. 
His  being  end  where  death  dissolves  the  bond. 
The  tomb  take  all,  and  all  be  blank  beyond; 
Then  he,  of  all  that  Nature  has  brought  forth. 
Stands  self-impeach'd  the  creature  of  least  worth. 
And,  useless  while  he  lives,  and  when  he  dies, 
Brings  into  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  skies. 

Truths  that  the  leam'd  pursue  with  eager  thought 
Are  not  important  always  as  dear-bought. 
Proving  at  last,  though  told  in  pompous  strains, 
A  childish  waste  of  philoeophic  pains ; 
But  truths  on  which  depends  our  main  concern. 
That  'tis  our  shame  and  misery  not  to  learn. 
Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  luster,  he  that  runs  may  read. 
Tis  true  that,  if  to  irifie  life  away 
Down  to  the  sunset  of  their  latest  day. 
Then  perish  on  futurity's  wide  shore 
Like  fleeting  exhslations,  found  no  more. 
Were  all  that  heaven  required  of  human  kind. 
And  all  the  plan  their  destiny  design'd. 
What  none  could  reverence  all  might  justly  blamt. 
And  msa  would  breathe  but  for  his  Maker's  i 
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Bat  reason  heard,  and  nature  w«n  penned, 
At  once  the  dreaming  mind  is  disabosed. 
If  all  we  find  poeseising  earth,  sea,  air, 
Reflect  his  attributes  who  placed  them  there, 
Fullfil  the  purpose,  and  appear  design'd 
Proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Bll*seeing  mind, 
Tis  plain  the  ereatare,  whom  he  chose  to  inreat 
With  kinphip  and  dominion  o*er  the  rest. 
Received  his  nobler  nature,  and  was  made 
Fit  for  the  power  in  which  he  stands  arrayed ; 
That  fiist,  or  last,  hereafter,  if  not  here, 
He  too  might  make  his  author's  wisdom  clear, 
Praise  him  on  earth,  or  obstinately  dumb, 
Suffer  his  justice  in  a  world  to  come. 
This  once  believed,  *twere  logic  misapplied 
To  proi'e  a  consequence  by  none  denied, 
That  we  are  bound  to  cast  the  minds  of  youth 
Betimes  into  the  mould  of  heavenly  truth, 
That  Uught  of  God  they  may  indeed  be  wise, 
Nor  ignorantly  wandering  miss  the  skies. 

In  early  days  the  conscience  has  im  moat 
A  quickness,  which  in  later  life  is  lost : 
Preserved  from  guilt  by  salutary  fears, 
Or  guilty  soon  relenting  into  tears. 
Too  careless  often,  as  our  years  proceed, 
What  friends  we  sort  with,  or  what  books  we  read. 
Our  parents  yet  exert  a  prudent  care 
To  feed  our  infant  minds  with  proper  fare ; 
And  wisely  store  the  nursery  by  degrees 
With  wholesome  learning,  yet  acquired  with  ease. 
Neatly  secured  from  being  soird  or  torn 
Beneath  a  pane  of  thin  translucent  horn, 
A  book  (to  please  us  at  a  tender  age 
'Tis  call'd  a  book,  though  but  a  single  page) 
Presents  the  preyer  the  Saviour  deign'd  to  teach, 
Which  children  use,  and  parsons — when  they  preadi. 
Lisping  our  syllables,  we  scramble  next 
Through  moral  narrative,  or  sacred  text ; 
And  learn  with  wonder  how  this  world  began. 
Who  made,  who  marr'd,  and  who  has  ransom'd  man : 
Points  which,  unless  the  Scripture  made  them  plain, 
The  wisest  heads  might  agitate  in  vain. 

0  thou,  whom,  borne  on  Fancy's  eager  wing 
Back  to  the  season  of  life's  happy  spring, 

1  pleased  remember,  and,  while  memory  yet 
Holds  fast  her  office  here,  can  ne'er  forget ; 
Ingenious  dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style 
May  teach  the  gayest,  make  the  gravest  smile ; 
Witty,  and  well  employ'd,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speaking  in  parables  his  slighted  word ; 

I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame ; 
Yet  e'en  in  tnnsitory  life's  late  day, 
That  mingles  all  my  brown  with  sober  gray, 
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Revere  the  man  whote  Pilobim  muke  tbe  road, 

And  guides  the  Pboobbss  of  tbe  loul  to  God. 

Tweie  well  with  inoet,  if  books  thai  could  engage 

Their  childhood  pleased  them  at  a  riper  age ; 

The  man,  approving  what  had  cbaim'd  the  boy* 

Would  die  at  last  in  comfort,  peace,  and  joy, 

And  not  with  curses  on  his  heart,  who  stole 

The  gem  of  truth  from  his  unguarded  aoul. 

The  stamp  of  artless  piety,  impressed 

By  kind  tuition  on  his  yielding  breast. 

The  youth,  now  bearded  and  yet  pert  and  raw, 

Regards  with  scorn,  though  once  received  with  awe ; 

And  warp*d  into  tbe  labyrinth  of  lies. 

That  babblen,  oall'd  philoeophers,  devise. 

Blasphemes  his  creed,  as  founded  on  a  plan 

Replete  with  dreams,  nnwogthy  of  a  man. 

Touch  but  his  nature  in  its  ailing  part. 

Assert  the  native  evil  of  hia  heart, 

Hia  pride  resents  the  chaige,  although  the  proof* 

Rise  in  his  fiDrehead,  and  seem  rank  enough: 

Point  to  the  cure,  describe  a  Saviour's  cross 

As  God*s  expedient  to  retrieve  his  loss. 

The  young  apostate  sickens  at  the  view, 

And  hates  it  with  the  maJioe  of  a  Jew. 

How  weak  the  barrier  of  mere  nature  proves. 
Opposed  against  the  pleasures  Nature  loves  1 
While  self-betray*d,  and  willfully  undone. 
She  longs  to  yield,  no  sooner  woo*d  than  won. 
Try  now  tbe  merits  of  this  blest  exchange 
Of  modest  truth  for  wit*s  eccentric  range. 
Time  was,  he  dosed  as  he  began  tbe  day. 
With  decent  duty,  not  ashamed  to  pray ; 
The  practice  was  a  bond  upon  his  heart, 
A  pledge  he  gave  for  a  consistent  part ; 
Nor  could  he  dare  presumptuously  displease 
A  power,  confessed  so  lately  on  his  knees. 
But  now  farewell  all  legendary  tales. 
The  shadows  fly,  philosophy  prevails ; 
Prayer  to  the  winds,  and  caution  to  the  waves ; 
Religion  makes  the  free  by  nature  slaves. 
Priests  have  invented,  and  the  world  admired 
What  knavish  priests  promulgate  as  inspired. 
Till  Reason,  now  no  longer  overawed, 
Resumes  her  powers,  and  spoms  the  clumsy  fraud ; 
And,  common  sense  diffusing  real  day, 
The  meteor  of  the  Goepel  dies  away. 
Such  rhapsodies  our  shrewd  discerning  youth 
Learn  from  expert  inquirers  after  truih; 
Whose  only  care,  might  truth  presume  to  speak, 
Is  not  to  find  whst  they  profess  to  seek. 
And  thus,  well  tntor'd  only  while  we  share 
A  mother's  lectures  and  a  nune's  care ; 
And  taught  at  acbools  much  mythologic  stuff, t 
But  sound  religion  sparingly  enough ; 

*Se«2C1iron.  xxvi.  19. 

t  Tbe  author  begs  leave  to  explain.— Sensible  that,  without  such  knowledge,  neither  the  an* 
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Oar  Mily  notices  of  trath,  ditgneed, 
Soon  loose  their  endit,  snd  sre  sll  effseed. 
Woald  yoa  your  son  should  be  s  sot  or  donoe, 
Lsscmous,  faesdstrong,  or  all  these  st  onoe ; 
That  in  good  time  the  stripUng^s  finished  taste 
For  loose  expense  and  fa^ionable  waste 
Shoold  prove  your  rain,  and  his  own  at  last ; 
Train  him  in  public  with  a  mob  of  boys, 
Childish  in  mischief  only  snd  in  noise, 
Else  of  a  mannish  growth,  and  five  in  ten 
In  infidelity  and  lewdness  men. 
There  shall  he  learn,  ere  sixteen  winters  old, 
That  authors  are  most  osefol  pawn*d  or  sold ; 
That  pedantry  is  all  that  schools  impart, 
*Bat  taverns  teach  the  knowledgs  of  the  heart ; 
There  waiter  Dick,  w#h  bacchanalian  lays, 
Shall  win  his  heart,  and  have  his  drunken  praise, 
His  counsellor  and  bosom  friend  shsU  prove. 
And  some  street*paeing  hailot  his  first  love. 
Schools,  unless  discipline  were  doubly  strong, 
Detain  their  adolescent  charge  too  long; 
The  management  of  tiros  of  eighteen 
Is  difficult,  their  punishment  obsoene. 
The  stout  tall  captain,  whose  snpeiior  sise 
The  minor  heroes  view  with  envious  eyes, 
Becomes  their  pattern,  upon  whom  they  fix 
Their  whole  attention,  and  ape  all  his  tricks. 
His  pride,  that  sooms  to  obey  or  to  solmit, 
With  them  is  courage;  his  efironteiy  vrtt 
His  wild  excursions,  window-breaking  feats, 
Robbery  of  gardens,  quarrels  in  the  streets. 
His  hairbreadth  'scapes,  and  all  his  daiing  schemes, 
Transport  them,  and  are  made  their  fiivourite  themes. 
In  little  boeoms  such  achievments  strike 
A  kindred  spark :  they  bum  to  do  the  like. 
Thus,  half  acoomplish'd  en  he  yet  begin 
To  show  the  peeping  down  upon  his  chin ; 
And,  as  maturity  of  years  comes  on. 
Made  just  the  adept  that  you  design'd  your  son ; 
To  ensure  the  perseverance  of  his  course. 
And  give  your  monstrous  project  all  its  force, 
Send  him  to  college.    If  he  there  be  tamed* 
Or  in  one  article  of  vice  reclaim'd, 
Where  no  regard  of  ordinances  is  shown 
Or  looked  for  now,  the  iault  must  be  his  own. 
Borne  sneaking  virtue  lurks  in  him  no  doubt. 
Where  neither  strumpets*  charms,  nor  drinking  bout, 
Nor  gambling  practices  can  find  it  out. 
Such  youths  of  spirit,  and  that  spirit  too. 
Ye  nurseries  of  our  boys,  we  owe  to  you : 
Though  from  ourselves  the  mischief  more  proceeds, 
For  public  schools  'tis  public  folly  feeds, 

ctent  poets  nor  historians  can  be  tasted,  or  Indeed  uoderstood,  be  does  not  mean  to  censure 
the  pains  that  are  taken  to  Inetruet  a  seboolhoy  in  the  religion  of  the  heathen,  but  merely 
that  neglect  of  Christian  eultore  which  leaves  blm  shamefully  ignorant  of  his  own. 
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The  slaves  of  enttom  snd  establiah'd  mode, 

With  paefchorse  oonstanej  we  keep  the  road, 

Crooked  or  straight,  through  qaags  or  thorny  dells, 

True  to  the  jingling  of  oor  leader's  bells. 

To  follow  foolish  precedents,  and  wink 

With  both  our  eyes,  is  easier  than  to  think : 

And  Booh  an  age  as  our'a  balks  no  expense. 

Except  of  cantion  and  of  common  sense ; 

Else  sure  notorioos  fact;  and  proof  so  plain. 

Would  tan  oar  steps  into  wiser  train. 

I  blame  not  those  who,  with  what  care  they  oan, 

O'erwatch  the  nnmeroosand  unruly  clan  ; 

Or,  if  I  blame,  *tis  only  that  they  dare 

Promise  a  woik  of  which  they  most  despair. 

Have  ye,  ye  sage  intendants  of  the  whole, 

A  ubiquarian  presence  snd  Control, 

Elisha's  eye,  that,  when  Gehasi  strsy'd. 

Went  with  him,  and  snw  all  the  game  he  play*dT 

Yes— ye  are  oonsoioos;  and  on  all  the  shelves 

Your  pupils  strike  upon  have  struck  yourselves. 

Or  if,  by  nature  sober,  ye  had  then, 

Boys  as  ye  were,  the  gravity  of  men. 

Ye  knew  at  least,  by*oonstant  proofs  address'd 

To  eait  and  eyes,  the  vices  of  the  rest. 

But  ye  connive  at  what  ye  cannot  cure, 

And  evils  not  to  be  endured  endure. 

Lest  power  exerted)  but  without  success, 

Should  make  the  little  ye  reuin  still  less. 

Ye  once  were  justly  famed  for  bringing  forth 

Undoubted  scholarship  and  genuine  worth ; 

And  in  the  firmament  of  tame  still  shines 

A  glory,  bright  as  that  of  all  the  signs, 

Of  poets  raised  by  you,  and  sUtesroen,  and  divines. 

Peace  to  them  all !  those  brilliant  times  are  fled. 

And  no  such  lights  are  kindling  in  their  stead. 

Our  striplings  shine  indeed,  but  with  such  lays 

As  set  the  midnight  riot  in  a  blaie ; 

And  seem,  if  judged  by  their  expressive  looks. 

Deeper  in  none  than  in  their  snrgeons'  books. 

Say,  muse,  (for  education  made  the  song. 
No  muse  can  hesitate,  or  linger  long,) 
What  causes  move  us,  knowing,  as  we  must. 
That  these  minagtriet  all  fail  their  trust, 
To  send  our  sons  to  scout  and  scamper  there. 
While  colts  and  poppies  cost  us  so  much  care ! 

Be  it  a  weakness,  it  deserves  some  praise, 
We  loff9  the  play-place  of  our  early  days ; 
The  scene  is  touching,  and  the  heart  is  stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight,  and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  tried  our  graving  skill, 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  still ; 
The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  eraploy'd, 
Though  mangled,  haek*d,  and  hew*d,  not  yet  destroy*d; 
The  little  ones,  unbutton*d,  glowing  hot. 
Playing  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 
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As  h«pp7  M  wt  once,  to  kaeel  and  dnw 
Tbe  chalky  ring,  and  knoekle  down  at  taw; 
To  pitek  tbe  ball  into  the  groonded  hat. 
Or  drire  it  derioas  with  a  deitioos  pat ; 
The  pleasing  spectacle  at  once  excites 
Such  recollections  of  onr  own  delights. 
That,  Tiewing  it,  we  seem  almost  to  obtain 
Our  innooent  sweet  simple  years  again. 
This  fond  attachment  to  the  well-known  place. 
Whence  fint  we  started  into  life's  loog  race. 
Maintains  its  bold  with  sneh  unfailing  sway, 
We  feel  it  e'en  in  age,  and  at  onr  latest  day. 
Hark !  how  the  sire  of  chits,  whose  fntors  share 
Of  classic  food  begins  to  be  his  care, 
With  his  own  likeness  placed  on  either  knee. 
Indulges  all  a  father's  heartfelt  glee ; 
And  tells  them,  as  he  stnikes  their  silver  locks. 
That  they  must  soon  leani  Latin,  and  to  box; 
Then  turning,  he  regales  his  listening  wife 
With  all  the  adventures  of  his  early  life ; 
His  skill  in  coachmanship,  or  dnring  chaise, 
In  bilking  UTem-bills,  and  spouting  phiys ; 
What  shifts  he  used,  detected  in  a  scrape. 
How  he  was  flogg'd,  or  had  the  luck  to  escape ; 
What  sums  he  lost  at  play,  and  how  he  sold 
Watch,  seals,  and  all— till  all  his  pranks  are  tohL 
Retracing  thus  his  frolics,  ('tis  a  name 
That  palliates  deeds  of  folly  and  of  shame,) 
He  gives  the  local  bias  all  ita  sway ; 
Resolves  that  where  he  play'd,  his  sons  shall  play. 
And  destines  their  bright  genius  to  be  shown 
Just  in  the  scene  where  he  dtsplay'd  his  own. 
The  meek  and  bashful  boy  will  soon  be  taught  . 
To  be  as  bold  and  forward  as  be  ought ; 
The  rude  will  scuffle  though  with  ease  enough, 
Great  schools  suit  best  the  sturdy  snd  the  rough. 
Ah,  happy  designation,  prudent  choice, 
The  event  is  sure ;  expect  it,  and  rejoice ! 
Soon  see  your  wish  fulfill'd  in  either  child. 
The  pert  made  perter,  and  the  tame  made  wild. 

The  great  indeed,  by  titles,  riches,  birth. 
Excused  the  encumbrance  of  more  sordid  worth. 
Are  best  disposed  of  where  with  most  success 
They  may  acquire  that  confident  address. 
Those  habita  of  profuse  and  lewd  expense. 
That  scorn  of  all  delights  but  those  of  sense. 
Which,  though  in  plain  plebians  we  condemn. 
With  so  much  reason,  all  expect  from  them. 
But  families  of  less  illustrious  fame, 
Whose  chief  distinction  is  their  spotless  name, 
Whoae  heira.  their  honours  none,  their  income  small, 
Must  shine  by  true  desert,  or  not  at  all. 
What  dream  they  of,  that,  with  so  little  caie 
They  risk  their  hopes,  their  dearest  treasure,  there f 
They  dream  of  little  Charlea  or  William  graced 
With  wig  prolix,  down  flowing  to  his  waist ; 
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Thty  Me  the  attenUve  crowds  his  talents  drew, 

Tbey  hear  him  speak — the  oracle  of  law. 

The  father,  who  designs  his  babe  a  priest. 

Dreams  him  episcopslly  such  at  least ; 

And,  while  the  playful  jockey  tpoun  the  raom 

Briskly,  astride  upon  the  parlour  broom* 

In  fancy  sees  him  more  superbly  ride 

In  coach  with  puiple  lined,  and  mitres  oi\  its  skUu 

SvenU  improbable  and  strange  as  these, 

"Which  only  a  parental  eye  foresees, 

A  public  school  shall  bring  to  pass  with  ease. 

But  how  ?  resides  such  rirtue  in  that  air, 

As  most  create  an  appetite  for  prayer? 

And  will  it  breathe  into  him  all  the  zeal 

Thst  candidates  for  such  a  prise  should  feel, 

To  take  the  lead  and  be  the  foremost  still 

In  all  true  worth  and  literary  akill  7 

"Ah,  blind  to  bright  futurity,  unUught 

The  knowledge  of  the  World,  and  dull  of  thought  1 

Chureh-ladders  are  not  alwaya  mounted  best 

By  learned  derka  and  Latinista  professed. 

The  exalted  prize  demands  an  upward  look, 

Not  to  be  found  by  poring  on  a  book. 

Small  skill  in  Latin,  and  still  less  in  Greek, 

Is  more  than  adequate  to  all  I  seek. 

Let  eradition  grace  him,  or  not  grace 

I  give  the  bauble  but  the  second  place ; 

His  wealth,  fame,  honoun,  all  that  1  intend. 

Subsist  and  center  in  one  point— a  friend. 

A  friend,  whatever  he  studies  or  neglects. 

Shall  give  him  consequence,  heal  all  defects. 

His  intercourse  with  peen  and  sons  of  peers— 

There  dawns  the  splendour  of  his  future  yean : 

In  that  bright  quarter  his  propitious  skies 

Shall  Uosb  betimes,  and  there  his  gloiy  rise. 

Your  Lordship,  and  Your  Grace !  what  school  can  teach 

A  rhetoric  equal  to  those  parts  of  speech  ? 

What  need  of  Homer's  rerse  or  Tully's  prase. 

Sweet  interjections !  if  he  learn  but  those  T 

Let  rererend  churls  his  ignorance  rebuke. 

Who  sUrre  upon  a  dog-ear'd  Pentateuch. 

The  parson  knows  enough  who  knows  a  duke." 

Egrsgious  purpose !  worthily  begun 

In  barfoarotts  prostitution  of  your  son ; 

Press'd  on  his  part  by  means  that  would  disgrace 

A  scrivener's  clerk,  or  footman  out  of  place. 

And  ending  if  at  last  iu  end  be  gain'd, 

In  sacrilege,  in  God's  own  house  profan*d. 

It  may  succeed ;  and  if  his  sins  should  call 

For  mora  than  common  punishment,  it  shsll ; 

The  wretch  shall  nse,  and  be  the  thing  on  earth 

Least  qualified  in  honour,  learning,  worth, 

To  occupy  a  sacred,  swful  poet, 

In  which  the  best  and  worthiest  tremble  moi*. 

The  royal  lettera  are  a  thing  of  course, 

A  king,  that  would,  might  recommend  his  hoiM; 
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And  deans,  no  doubt,  tod  dwpten,  with  one  voioet 

As  bouod  in  duly,  woold  oonfinn  the  choice. 

Behold  your  Bichop !  well  he  pUys  hie  pait, 

Christian  in  name,  and  infidel  in  heart, 

Ghostly  in  office,  ea^ly  in  his  plan, 

A  slare  at  court,  elsewhere  a  lady's  man. 

Dumb  as  a  senator,  and  as  a  priest 

A  piece  of  mare  church  furniture  at  best ; 

To  li\re  estranged  from  God  his  total  scope. 

And  bis  end  sure,  without  one  ^mpse  of  hope. 

But,  fsir  althoagh  and  feasible  it  seem. 

Depend  not  much  upon  your  golden  dream ; 

For  Providence,  that  seems  ooncem'd  to  exempt 

The  hallow'd  bench  from  absolute  contempt. 

In  spite  of  all  tbe  wrigglers  into  place, 

Still  keeps  a  aeat  or  two  for  wocth  and  grace ; 

And  therefore  His,  that,  though  the  sight  be  rare» 

We  sometimes  see  a  Lowth  or  Bagot  there. 

Besides,  school  friendships  are  not  always  found* 

Though  fair  in  promise,  permanent  and  sound ; 

The  most  disinterested  and  virtuous  minds, 

In  eaily  years  connected,  time  unbinds; 

New  situations  give  a  different  cast 

Of  habit,  inclination,  temper,  taste; 

And  he,  that  seem'd  our  counterpart  at  first, 

Soon  shows  tbe  strong  similitude  reversed. 

Young  heads  are  giddy,  and  young  hearts  are  warm, 

And  make  mistakes  for  manhood  to  reform. 

Boys  are,  at  best,  but  pretty  buds  unblown. 

Whose  scent  and  hues  are  rather  gueaa*d  than  known; 

Each  dreams  that  each  is  just  what  he  appears, 

But  learns  his  error  in  maturer  years, 

When  disposition,  like  a  sail  unfurl'd, 

Shows  all  its  rents  and  patchea  to  the  world. 

If,  therefore  e*en  when  honest  in  design, 

A  boyish  friendship  may  so  soon  decline* 

Twere  wiser  sura  to  inspire  a  little  heart 

With  just  abhorrence  of  so  mean  a  part, 

Than  set  your  son  to  work  at  a  vile  trade 

For  wages  so  unlikely  to  be  paid. 

Our  public  hives  of  puerile  resort, 
That  are  of  chief  and  most  approved  report* 
To  such  base  hopes,  in  many  a  sordid  soul, 
Owe  their  repute  in  part  but  not  the  whole. 
A  principle,  whose  proud  pretensions  pass 
Unquestion'd  though  the  jewel  be  but  glass- 
That  with  a  worid,  often  not  over-nice, 
Ranks  as  a  virtue,  and  is  yet  a  vice ; 
Or  rather  a  gross  ooanpound,  justly  tried, 
Of  envy,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  pride — 
Contributes  most  perhapa  to  enhance  their  fame 
And  emulation  is  its  specious  name. 
Boys,  once  on  fire  with  that  contentious  seal 
Feel  all  the  mge  that  female  rivals  feel ; 
The  prise  of  beauty  in  a  woman's  eyes 
Not  brighter  than  in  theirs  tbe  scholar's  prixst 
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The  apirit  of  that  oompetttion  bama 

With  all  TarietiM  of  ill  by  torna ; 

Each  vainly  magnifiea  hia  own  aueoeaa, 

Reaenta  hia  feltow'a,  wiahea  it  were  leaa, 

Ezulta  in  hia  miacarriage  if  he  fail, 

Deema  his  reward  too  great  if  he  prevail, 

And  laboara  to  aurpaaa  him  day  and  night, 

Leaa  for  improvement  than  to  tiekle  apite. 

The  apur  ia  powerful,  and  I  grant  ita  force ; 

It  pricka  the  geniua  forward  in  ita  oourae, 

Allowa  abort  time  for  play,  and  none  for  abth ;  ^ 

And  felt  alike  by  each,  advancea  both : 

But  judge,  where  ao  much  evil  intervenes. 

The  end,  though  plausible,  not  worth  the  meana. 

Weigh,  for  a  moment,  claaaical  desert 

Against  a  heart  depraved  and  temper  hurt ; 

Hurt  too  perhaps  for  life ;  for  early  wrong 

Done  to  the  nobler  part  affecta  it  long ; 

And  yoQ  are  atanch  indeed  in  learning's  cause 

If  you  can  crown  a  diacipline,  that  draws 

Such  mischiefa  after  it  with  much  applauae. 

Connexion  form'd  for  intereat,  and  endeared 
By  aelfish  viewa,  thua  cenaured  and  cashier'd; 
And  emolation,  aa  engendering  hate, 
Doom'd  to  a  no  leaa  ignominious  fate : 
The  propa  of  auch  proud  aeminariea  fall, 
The  Jachin  and  the  Boas  of  them  all. 
Great  aehools  rejected  then  as  thoae  that  awell 
Beyond  a  aise  that  can  be  managed  well, 
Shall  royal  institutions  mias  the  bays, 
\fid  email  academiea  win  all  the  praiae  ? 
Force  not  my  drift  beyond  its  just  intent, 
I  praise  a  school  aa  Pope  a  government ; 
80  take  my  judgment  in  hia  language  dreaa'd, 
**  Whate'er  ia  best  administered  ia  beat." 
Few  boys  are  bom  with  talenU  that  excel. 
But  all  are  capable  of  living  well ; 
Then  aak  not  whether  limited  or  large? 
But,  watch  they  atrictly,  or  neglect  their  chaige  T 
If  anxioua  only  that  their  boya  may  learn. 
While  morale  languiah«  a  deapiaed  concern. 
The  great  and  email  deserve  one  common  blame, 
Different  in  sise,  but  in  effect  the  same. 
Much  seal  in  virtue*s  cause  all  teacben  boast. 
Though  motives  of  mere  lucre  sway  the  moat ; 
Therefore  in  towns  and  cities  they  abound. 
For  there  the  game  they  aeek  ia  easieat  found. 
Though  there,  in  spite  of  all  that  care  can  do, 
Trapa  to  catch  youth  are  moat  abundant  too. 
If  ahrewd,  and  of  a  well-oonatrueted  brain. 
Keen  in  pursuit,  and  vigoroua  to  retain. 
Your  aon  come  forth  a  prodigy  of  skill ; 
As,  whereaoever  taught,  so  form'd  he  will ; 
The  pedsgogue,  with  self-complaoent  air, 
Claima  more  than  half  the  praiae  as  his  due  share. 
31 
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But  if,  with  «ll  hit  geniua,  he  betnj. 
Not  more  intelligent  than  looee  and  gay, 
Bach  vicioua  habits  as  disgrace  his  name. 
Threaten  his  health,  his  fortune,  and  his  fame; 
Though  want  of  due  restnint  alone  hare  bred 
The  symptoms  that  you  see  with  so  much  dread ; 
Unenvied  there,  he  may  sustain  alone 
The  whole  reproach,  the  fault  was  all  his  own. 

Oh !  'tis  a  sight  to  be  with  joy  perused. 
By  all  whom  sentiment  has  not  abased ; 
New-fangled  sentiment,  the  boasted  grace 
Of  those  who  nerer  feel  in  the  right  plsoe ; 
A  sight  surpaes'd  by  none  that  we  can  show. 
Though  Yestris  on  one  leg  still  shine  below ; 
A  father  blest  with  an  ingenious  son. 
Father,  and  friend;  and  tutor,  all  in  one. 
How ! — turn  again  to  tales  long  since  forgot, 
.£sop,  and  Phadrus,  and  the  rest  f — Why  not  t 
He  will  not  blush,  that  has  a  father's  heart. 
To  take  in  childish  plays  a  childish  part; 
But  bends  his  sturdy  back  to  any  toy 
That  youth  takes  pleasure  in,  to  please  his  boy : 
Then  why  resign  into  a  stranger's  hand 
A  task  as  much  within  your  own  command, 
That  Ood  and  nature,  and  your  interest  too, 
Seem  with  one  roice  to  delegate  to  you  7 
Why  hire  a  lodging  in  a  hoose  unknown 
For  one  whose  tenderest  thoughts  all  borer  nmnd  your  own  f 
This  second  weaning,  needless  as  it  is. 
How  does  it  lacerate  both  your  heart  and  his ! 
The  indented  stick,  that  loses  day  by  day 
Notch  after  notch,  till  all  are  smooth*d  away. 
Bears  witness,  long  ere  his  dismission  come, 
With  what  intense  desire  he  wants  his  home. 
But  though  the  joys  he  hopes  beneath  your  loof 
Bid  fair  enough  to  answer  in  the  proof. 
Harmless,  and  safe,  and  natural,  as  they  are, 
A  disappointment  waits  him  eren  there : 
Arrived,  he  feels  an  unexpected  change ; 
He  blushes,  bangs  his  head,  is  shy  snd  strange, 
No  longer  takes,  as  once,  with  fearless  ease, 
His  favourite  stand  between  his  father's  knees, 
But  seeks  the  comer  of  some  diMant  seat, 
And  eyes  the  door,  and  watches  a  retreat. 
And,  least  fsmiliar,  where  he  should  be  most, 
Feels  all  his  happiest  privileges  lost. 
Alas,  poor  boy !— the  natural  effect 
Of  love  by  absence  chill'd  into  respect. 
Say,  what  accomplishments,  at  school  acquired. 
Brings  he,  to  sweeten  fruits  so  undesired? 
Thou  well  deserv*st  an  alienated  son. 
Unless  thy  conscious  heart  acknowledge— none ; 
None  that,  in  thy  domestic  snug  recees. 
He  had  not  made  his  own  with  mora  address. 
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Though  tome,  perhaps,  thai  shock  thy  feeling  mind, 

And  better  never  leam'd,  or  left  behind. 

Add  too,  that  thus  estnuiged,  thoa  canst  obtain 

By  no  kind  arts  his  confidence  again ; 

That  here  begins  with  most  that  long  oomplaint 

Of  filial  frankness  lost,  and  lore  grown  faint. 

Which,  oft  neglected,  in  life*8  waning  years 

A  parent  pours  into  regardless  ears. 

Like  caterpillars,  dangling  under  trees 
By  slender  threads,  and  swinging  in  the  braeie. 
Which  filthily  bewray  and  sore  disgrace 
The  boughs  in  which  are  bred  the  unseemly  race ; 
While  every  worm  industriously  weaves 
And  winds  his  web  about  the  riveird  Uares ; 
So  numerous  are  the  follies  that  annoy 
The  mind  and  heart  of  every  sprightly  boy ; 
Imaginations  noxious  and  perverse, 
Which  admonition  can  alone  disperse. 
The  encroaching  nuisance  asks  a  faithful  hand, 
Patient,  affectionate,  of  high  command, 
To  check  the  procreation  of  a  breed 
Sure  to  exhaust  the  plant  on  which  they  feed. 
'Tis  not  enough  that  Greek  or  Roman  page, 
At  stated  hoorsj  his  freakish  thoughu  engage ; 
£*en  in  his  pastimes  he  requires  a  friend 
To  warn,  and  teach  him  safely  to  unbend ; 
0*er  all  his  pleasures  gently  to  preside, 
Watch  his  emotions,  and  control  their  tide ; 
And  levying  thus,  and  with  an  easy  sway, 
A  tax  of  profit  from  his  Tery  play, 
To  impress  a  value  not  to  be  erased. 
On  momenta  squander'd  else,  and  running  all  to 
And  seems  it  nothing  in  a  Other's  eye 
That  unimproved  those  many  momenta  ilyf 
And  is  he  well  content  his  son  should  find 
No  nourishment  to  feed  his  growing  mind. 
But  conjugsted  reihs  and  noons  declined  f 
For  such  is  all  the  mental  food  purveyed 
By  public  hackneys  in  the  schooling  trade ; 
Who  feeds  a  p«pil*s  intellect  with  store 
Of  syntax,  truly,  hut  with  little  more  ; 
Dismiss  their  cares  when  they  dismiss  their  flock. 
Machines  themselves,  and  govem'd  by  a  ckwk. 
Perhaps  a  father,  blest  with  any  brains, 
Would  deem  it  no  abuse,  or  waste  of  pains, 
To  improve  this  diet,  at  no  great  expense. 
With  savoury  truth  and  wholesome  oooimon  tense ; 
To  lead  his  son,  for  prospeeta  of  delight. 
To  some  not  steep,  though  philosophic,  height. 
Thence  to  exhibit  to  his  wondering  eyes, 
Yon  oiroling  worlds,  their  distance,  and  their  site. 
The  moons  of  Jove,  and  Saturn's  belted  ball. 
And  the  harmonious  order  of  them  all ; 
To  show  him  in  an  insect  or  a  flower 
Such  mieratoopic  proof  of  tkill  and  power, 
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Ai,  hid  from  tget  past,  God  now  ditphyt 

To  combat  athelsU  with  in  modern  days ; 

To  spread  the  earth  before  him,  and  commend, 

With  designation  of  the  finger's  end. 

Its  Tarious  parts  to  his  attentive  note, 

Thus  bringing  home  to  him  the  most  remote ; 

To  teach  his  heart  to  glow  with  generous  flame, 

Caught  from  the  deeds  of  men  of  ancient  fame ; 

And,  more  than  all,  with  commendation  due, 

To  set  some  living  worthy  in  his  view. 

Whose  fair  example  may  at  once  inspire 

A  wish  to  copy  what  he  must  admire. 

Such  knowledge,  gain'd  betimes,  and  which  ajqiears, 

Though  solid,  not  too  weighty  for  his  years, 

Sweet  in  itself,  and  not  forbidding  sport, 

When  health  demands  it,  of  athletic  sort. 

Would  make  him — what  some  lovely  boys  have  been, 

And  more  than  one  perhaps  that  I  have  seen— 

An  evidence  and  reprehension  both 

Of  the  mere  schoolboy's  lean  and  tardy  growth. 

Art  thou  a  man  professionally  tied. 
With  all  thy  faculties  elsewhere  applied, 
Too  busy  to  intend  a  meaner  care 
Than  how  to  enrich  thyself,  and  next  thine  heir; 
Or  art  thou  (as,  though  rich,  perhaps  thou  art) 
But  poor  in  knowledge,  having  none  to  impart : 
Behold  that  figure,  neat,  though  plainly  clad ; 
His  sprightly  mingled  with  a  shade  of  sad ; 
Not  of  a  nimble  tongue,  though  now  and  then 
Heard  to  articulate  like  other  men  ; 
No  jester,  and  yet  lively  in  discourse. 
His  phrase  well  chosen,  clear,  and  full  of  force ; 
And  his  address,  if  not  quite  French  in  ease. 
Not  English  stiff,  but  frank  and  formed  to  please ; 
Low  in  the  world,  because  he  scorns  its  arts ; 
A  man  of  letters,  manners,  morals,  parts ; 
Unpatronixed,  and  therefore  little  known ; 
Wise  for  himself,  and  his  few  friends  alone— 
In  him  thy  well-appointed  proxy  see, 
Arm'd  for  a  work  too  difficult  for  thee ; 
Prepared  by  taste,  by  learning  and  true  worth. 
To  form  thy  son,  to  strike  his  genius  fcith ; 
Beneath  thy  roof,  beneath  thine  eye,  to  prove 
The  force  of  discipline  when  back'd  by  love ; 
To  double  all  thy  pleasure  in  thy  child, 
His  mind  inform*d,  his  morals  undefiled. 
Safe  under  such  a  wing,  the  boy  shall  show 
No  spoU  contracted  among  grooms  below, 
Nor  taint  his  speech  with  meannesses,  design'd 
By  footman  Tom  for  witty  and  refined. 
There,  in  his  commerce  with  the  liveried  herd, 
Lurks  the  contagion  chiefly  to  be  fear'd ; 
For  since  (so  fashion  dictates)  all,  who  claim 
A  higher  than  a  mere  plebeian  fame. 
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Find  it  expedient,  come  what  mischief  may. 

To  entertain  a  thief  or  two  in  pay, 

(And  they  that  can  afford  the  expense  of  more, 

Some  half  a  dozen,  and  some  half  a  score,) 

Great  cause  occurs  to  save  him  from  a  band, 

So  sure  to  spoil  him,  and  so  near  at  hand ; 

A  point  secured,  if  once  he  be  supplied 

With  some  such  Mentor  always  at  his  side. 

Are  such  men  rare  T  perhaps  they  would  abound 

Were  occupation  easier  to  be  found, 

Were  education,  else  so  sure  to  fail. 

Conducted  on  a  manageable.scale, 

And  schools,  thst  have  outlived  all  just  esteem, 

Exchanged  for  the  secure  domestic  scheme. — 

But,  baring  found  him,  be  thou  duke  or  earl. 

Show  thou  hast  senve  enough  to  prize  the  pearl, 

And,  as  thou  woutdst  the  advancement  of  thine  heir 

In  all  good  faculties  beneath  his  care. 

Respect,  as  is  but  rational  and  just, 

A  man  deem*d  worthy  of  so  dear  a  trust. 

Despised  by  thve,  what  more  can  he  expect 

From  youthful  folly  than  the  same  neglect  t 

A  flat  and  fatal  negative  obtains 

That  instant  upon  all  his  future  pains ; 

His  lessons  tire,  h\B  mild  rebukes  offend. 

And  all  the  instructions  of  thy  son's  best  friend 

Are  a  stream  choked,  or  trickling  to  no  end. 

Doom  him  not  then  to  solitary  meals ; 

But  recollect  that  he  has  sense,  and  feels. 

And  that,  possessor  of  a  soul  refined. 

An  upright  heart,  and  cultivated  mind. 

His  post  not  mean,  his  talents  not  unknown. 

He  deems  it  hard  to  vegetate  alone. 

And,  if  admitted  at  thy  board  he  sit. 

Account  him  no  just  mark  for  idle  wit ; 

Offend  not  him,  whom  modesty  restrains 

From  repartee,  with  jokes  that  he  disdains ; 

Much  less  transfix  his  feelings  with  an  oath ; 

Nor  frown,  unless  he  vanish  with  the  cloth — 

And,  trust  me,  his  utility  may  reach 

To  more  than  he  is  hired  or  bound  to  teach ; 

Much  trash  unutter'd,  and  some  ills  undone, 

Through  reverence  of  the  censor  of  thy  son. 

But,  if  thy  table  be  indeed  unclean, 
Foul  with  excess,  and  with  discourse  obscene. 
And  thou  a  wretch,  whom  following  her  old  plan. 
The  world  accounts  an  honourable  man. 
Because  forsooth  thy  courage  has  been  tried. 
And  stood  the  test,  perhaps  on  the  wrong  side ; 
Though  thou  hadst  never  grace  enough  to  prove 
That  any  thing  but  vice  could  win  thy  love  ;— 
Or  hast  thou  a  polite,  cant-plsying  wife, 
Chain'd  to  the  routs  that  she  frequents  for  life  ^ 
Who,  just  when  industry  begins  to  snore. 
Flies,  wing*d  with  joy,  to  some  coach-crowded  dbor; 
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And  thriee  ia  twerf  winter  throngs  thine  own 
With  half  the  chariots  and  sedans  in  town, 
Thyself  meanwhile  e'en  shifting  as  thou  mayst ; 
Not  Tery  sober  thoogh,  nor  rery  chaste  ; 
Or  is  thine  house,  though  less  superb  thy  rank. 
If  not  a  scene  of  pleasure,  a  mere  blank. 
And  thou  at  beat,  and  in  thy  soberest  mood, 
A  trifler  rain,  and  empty  of  all  good ; — 
Though  mercy  for  thyself  thou  canst  hsTO  none, 
Hear  Nature  plead,  show  mercy  to  thy  son. 
Saved  from  his  home,  where  every  day  brings  fotth 
Some  mischief  fatal  to  his  future  worth, 
Find  him  a  better  in  a  distant  spot. 
Within  some  pious  pastor's  humble  cot, 
Where  vile  example  (yours  I  chiefly  mean, 
The  most  seducing,  and  the  oftenest  seen) 
Hay  never  more  be  stamp'd  upon  his  breast, 
Not  yet  perhaps  incurably  impress*d. 
Where  early  rest  makes  early  rising  sure. 
Disease  or  comes  not,  or  finds  easy  cure. 
Prevented  much  by  diet  neat  and  plain ; 
Or,  if  it  enter,  soon  starved  out  again : 
Where  all  the  attention  of  his  faithful  host. 
Discreetly  limited  to  two  at  most, 
Hay  raise  such  fruits  as  shall  reward  his  care, 
And  not  at  last  evaporate  in  air: 
Where,  stillness  aiding  study,  and  his  mind 
Serene,  and  to  his  duties  much  inclined, 
Not  occupied  in  day  dream,  as  at  home, 
Of  pleasures  past,  or  follies  yet  to  come. 
His  virtuous  toil  may  terminate  at  last 
In  settled  habit  and  decided  taste. — 
But  whom  do  I  advise  ?  the  fashion-led. 
The  incorrigibly  wrong,  the  deaf,  the  dead ! 
Whom  care  and  cool  deliberation  suit 
Not  better  much  than  spectacles  a  brute ; 
Who,  if  their  sons  some  slight  tuition  share, 
Deem  it  of  no  great  moment  whose,  or  where ; 
Too  proud  to  adopt  the  thoughts  of  one  unknown, 
And  much  too  gay  to  have  any  of  their  own. 
But  courage,  man !  methought  the  Muse  replied, 
Mankind  are  various,  and  the  world  is  wide : 
The  ostrich,  silliest  of  the  featheHd  kind, 
And  form'd  of  God  without  a  parent's  mind, 
Commits  her  eggs,  incautious,  to  the  dust. 
Forgetful  that  the  foot  may  crash  the  trast ; 
And,  while  on  public  nurseries  they  rely, 
Not  knowing,  and  too  oft  not  caring,  why, 
Irrational  in  what  they  thus  prefer, 
No  few,  that  would  seem  wise,  resemble  her. 
But  all  are  not  alike.    Thy  warning  voice 
Hay  here  and  there  prevent  erroneous  choice ; 
And  some,  perhaps,  who,  busy  as  they  are, 
Yet  make  their  progeny  their  dearest  care, 
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(Wbote  heaits  will  aclie,  onoe  told  what  illi  maj  reach 
Thoir  offspring,  left  upon  so  wild  a  beach,) 
Will  need  no  stress  of  axigument  to  enforce 
The  expedience  of  a  less  adTenlvrons  course : 
The  rest  will  slight  thy  counsel,  or  condemn ; 
But  they  have  huaan  feelinga— turn  to  them. 
To  you,  then,  tenants  of  life's  middle  state, 
Secunly  placed  between  the  small  and  great, 
Wbcee  character,  yet  undebanch'd,  retains 
Two-thirds  of  all  the  Tiitue  that  remains, 
Who,  wise  yoorseUes,  desire  your  sons  should  learn 
Your  wisdom  and  your  ways — to  you  I  turn. 
Look  round  you  on  a  worid  perversely  blind ; 
See  what  contempt  is  fallen  on  human  kind ; 
See  weahh  abused,  and  dignities  misplaced. 
Great  titlea,  ofRoes,  and  trusts  disgraced, 
Long  lines  of  sncestiy,  renown'd  of  old, 
Their  noble  qualities  all  queneh'd  and  cold ; 
See  Bedlam's  closeted  sad  haadcuff*d  charge 
Surpassed  in  frenzy  by  the  mad  at  large ; 
See  great  commanden  making  war  a  trade, 
Great  lawyers,  lawyers  without  study  made ; 
Chuichmen,  in  whose  esteem  their  best  empkiy 
Is  odious,  and  their  wages  all  their  joy. 
Who,  far  enough  from  furnishing  their  shelves 
With  gospel  lore,  turn  infidels  themselves ; 
See  womanhood  despised,  and  manhood  shamed 
With  infamy  too  nauseous  to  be  named, 
Fops  at  a]l  comers,  ladylike  in  mien, 
Civeted  fellows,  smelt  ere  they  are  seen, 
Else  coarse  and  rude  in  mannen,  and  their  tongue 
On  fire  with  cuisee,  and  with  nonsense  hung. 
Now  flushed  with  drunkenness,  now  with  whoredom  pale, 
Their  breath  a  sample  of  last  night's  regale 
See  volunteen  in  all  the  vilest  arts. 
Men  well  endow'd  of  honourable  parts, 
Design'd  by  Nature  wise,  but  self-made  fools ; 
All  these,  and  more  like  these,  were  bred  at  schools. 
And  if  it  chance,  as  sometimes  chance  it  will. 
That  though  school-bred  the  boy  be  virtuous  still ; 
Such  rare  exceptions,  shining  in  the  dark. 
Prove,  rather  than  impeach,  the  just  remark : 
As  here  and  there  a  twinkling  star  descried 
Servee  but  to  show  how  black  is  all  beside. 
Now  look  on  him,  whose  very  voice  in  tone 
Just  echoes  thine,  whoee  featnies  are  thine  own, 
And  stroke  his  polished  cheek  of  purest  red. 
And  lay  thine  hand  upon  his  flaxen  head. 
And  say.  My  boy,  the  unwelcome  hour  is  come. 
When  thou,  transplanted  from  thy  genial  home. 
Must  find  a  colder  soil  snd  bleaker  air. 
And  trust  for  safety  to  a  stranger's  care  ; 
What  character,  what  turn' thou  wilt  assume 
From  constant  converse  with  I  know  not  whom ; 
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Who  there  will  eoait  thy  frieDdahip,  with  wktt  TiewB, 

Aod»  artleM  as  tboa  ait,  whom  thoa  will  cbooae ; 

Though  much  dependi  on  what  thy  choice  shall  be. 

Is  all  ehaoce-medley,  and  unknown  to  me. 

Canst  thou,  the  tear  just  trembling  on  thy  lids. 

And  while  the  dreadful  risk  foreseen  foibids ; 

Free  too,  and  under  no  constraining  force, 

Unless  the  sway  of  custom  waip  thy  coune ; 

Lay  such  a  stake  upon  the  loeing  side, 

Merely  to  gratify  so  blind  a  guide  7 

Thou  canst  not !  Nature,  polling  at  thine  heart, 

Ck>ndemns  the  unfatherly,  the  impmdeot  part. 

Thou  wouldst  not,  deaf  to  Nature's  tenderest  plea. 

Turn  him  adrift  upon  a  rolling  sea. 

Nor  say,  Go  thither,  conscious  that  there  lay 

A  brood  of  asps,  or  quicksands  in  his  way ; 

Then,  only  governed  by  the  self-same  rale 

Of  natural  pity,  send  him  not  to  school. 

No — guard  him  better.    Is  he  not  thine  own. 

Thyself  in  miniature,  thy  flesh,  thy  bone  T 

And  hopest  thou  not,  ('tis  erery  father's  hope,) 

That,  since  thy  strength  must  with  thy  years  elope. 

And  thou  wilt  need  some  comfort  to  assuage 

Health's  last  farewell,  a  staff  of  thine  old  age. 

That  then,  in  recompense  of  all  thy  cares, 

Thy  child  shall  show  respect  to  thy  gray  hairs, 

Befriend  thee,  of  all  other  friends  bereft. 

And  give  thy  life  its  only  cordial  led  ? 

Aware  then  how  much  danger  intenrenes. 

To  compass  that  good  end,  forecast  the  means. 

His  heart,  now  passive,  yields  to  thy  command ; 

Secure  it  thine,  its  key  is  in  thine  hand ; 

If  thou  desert  thy  charge,  and  throw  it  wide. 

Nor  heed  what  guests  there  enter  and  abide. 

Complain  not  if  attachments  lewd  and  base 

Supplant  thee  in  it,  and  usurp  thy  place. 

But  if  thou  guard  its  sacred  chambers  sure 

From  vicious  inmates  and  delights  impure. 

Either  his  gratitude  shall  hold  him  fast, 

And  keep  him  warm  and  filial  to  the  last ; 

Or,  if  he  prove  unkind,  (as  who  can  say 

But,  being  man,  and  therefore  frail,  he  may  7) 

One  comfort  yet  shall  cheer  thine  aged  heart, 

Howe'er  he  slight  thee,  thou  hast  done  thy  part. 

Oh,  barbarous !  wouldst  thou  with  a  Gothic  hand 
Full  down  the  schools— what ! — all  the  schools  i'th*  land ; 
Or  throw  them  np  to  livery  nags  and  grooms. 
Or  turn  them  into  shops  and  auction-rooms? 
A  captious  question,  sir,  (and  yours  is  one,) 
Deserves  an  answer  similar,  or  none. 
Wouldst  thou,  possessor  of  a  flock,  employ 
(Apprised  that  he  is  such)  a  careless  boy. 
And  feed  him  well,  and  give  him  handsome  pay. 
Merely  to  sleep,  and  let  them  run  astray  ? 
Survey  our  schools  and  colleges,  and  see 
A  sight  not  much  unlike  my  simile. 
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From  education,  u  tbe  leading  caoae, 
The  public  character  ita  colour  draws  ; 
Thence  the  prevailing  mannera  take  their  caat, 
Extravagant  or  aober,  looae  or  chaste. 
And,  though  I  would  not  advertise  them  yet. 
Nor  write  on  each—  ThU  Building  to  U  Let^ 
Unleas  the  world  were  all  prepared  to  embrace 
A  plan  well  worthy  to  aupply  their  place ; 
Yet,  backward  aa  they  axe,  and  bng  have  been. 
To  cnltiTate  and  keep  the  morals  clean, 
(Forgive  the  crime,)  I  wish  them,  I  confess, 
Or  better  managed,  or  encouraged  less. 


DISCIFUNE. 

From  the  Task.    Book  II.    Tk»  TVsm-Pkim. 

In  eollegn  and  halli,  in  ancient  days, 
When  learning,  virtne,  piety,  and  troth 
Were  precious  and  inculcated  with  care, 
There  dwelt  a  Mge  ealPd  Diwiplina.    Hit  head, 
Mol  yet  by  time  oompletely  silverM  o*er, 
Beepoka  him  past  the  bounds  of  freakish  youth. 
Bat  strong  for  service  still,  and  uairopair'd. 
His  eye  was  meek  and  gentle,  and  a  smile 
Play*d  oa  his  lips ;  and  in  his  speech  was  heaid 
Paternal  sweetness,  dignity,  and  lova. 
The  occupation  dearest  to  his  heart 
Was  to  encourage  goodness.    He  wouU  stroke 
Tlie  head  of  modest  and  ingenuous  worth, 
That  blush*d  at  its  own  praise;  and  press  the  youth 
Close  to  his  side  that  pleased  him.    Learaing  grew 
Beneath  his  care  a  thriving  vigorous  plant ; 
The  mind  was  well  infbrra*d,  the  passions  held 
Snhordinate,  and  dillgenee  was  ehoioe. 
If  e*er  it  ehaaoed,  as  sometimes  ebanee  it  must. 
That  one  among  so  many  overleapM 
The  limits  of  contml,  his  gentle  eye 
Grew  stam,  and  darted  a  severe  rebuke 
His  frown  was  AiU  of  terror,  and  h»  volee 
Shook  the  delinquent  with  such  fits  of  awe 
As  leA  him  not,  till  penitence  had  won 
Lost  favor  back  again,  and  closed  the  breach. 
But  Discipline,  a  faithful  servant  long, 
Declined  at  length  into  the  vale  of  years : 
A  palsy  struck  his  arm ;  his  sparkling  eye 
Was  quench*d  in  rheums  of  age ;  his  voice,  11 
Grew  tremulous,  and  moved  derision  more 
Than  reveranee  in  perverse  rebellious  youth. 
80  colleges  and  hails  neglected  much 
Their  good  old  friend ;  and  Discipline  at  length. 
O'er  loofc*d  and  unemploy*d,  fell  sick,  and  died. 
Then  Study  languished.  Emulation  slept, 
And  Virtue  fled.    The  schools  became  a  seene 
Of  solemn  fkree,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts, 
Hb  cap  well  lined  with  logic  not  his  own, 
With  parrot  tongue  perform*d  the  scholar's  psr^ 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 
Then  compromise  had  phuse,  and  scrutiny 
Became  stone  blind ;  precedence  went  in  truck, 
And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 
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A  diMolQtiM  of  all  bondi  earned ; 
The  curU  iDTeotad  for  the  mvlitb  moath 
or  beedtUooff  500th  were  broken ;  ban  end  bolts 
Grew  niftj  bj  diraae;  and  massy  fates 
Foifot  theif  ofllce,  openinf  with  a  touch ; 
Till  (owns  at  length  are  foand  mere  masqoerade, 
The  taawl'd  eap  and  the  apniee  band  a  jest, 
A  mockery  of  the  world !    What  need  of  these 
For  gamssters,  Jockeys,  brotbelets  impare, 
Spendthrifts,  and  booted  spoitsmens  oftcner  seen 
With  belted  waist  and  poiotecs  at  their  beeb 
Thaofaitbeboandsof  dotyt    What  wm  leeni*d 
If  aofht  was  leam*d  in  childhood,  is  foifot; 
And  such  expense  as  pinches  parsnts  bliie, 
And  mortifies  the  liberal  band  of  love. 
Is  sqaander*d  in  pursuit  of  idle  sports 
And  Ticious  pleaiores ;  buys  the  boy  a  name 
That  sits  a  stigma  on  bis  lather's  house. 
And  cleaves  through  life  insepanbly  close 
To  him  that  wean  it.    What  can  after-games 
Of  riper  joys,  and  commerce  with  the  world, 
The  lewd  Tain  world,  that  roust  receiTe  him  soon, 
Add  to  such  erudition,  thos  acquired. 
Where  science  and  where  viitne  are  profe«*d  1 
Tbey  may  confirm  his  habits,  rivet  fast 
HiS'folly,  but  to  spoil  him  is  a  task 
That  bids  defiance  to  the  united  powers 
Of  fashion,  dissipation,  taverns,  stews. 
Now  blame  we  most  the  nurslings  or  the  nurse 
The  children,  crook'd,  and  twisted,  and  deform*d, 
Through  want  of  can ;  or  her,  whose  winking  eye 
And  slumbering  oscitancy  man  tbe  brood  1 
The  nurse,  no  doubL    Regardless  of  her  ehaifs, 
She  needs  henelf  correction  ;  needs  to  learn 
That  it  is  dangerous  qiiorting  with  the  world. 
With  things  so  sacied  as  a  nation's  trust, 
Tbe  nurture  of  ber  youth,  her  dearsst  pledge. 
All  are  not  such.    I  had  a  brother  once— * 
Peace  to  the  memory  of  a  man  of  worth, 
A  man  of  letters,  and  of  mannen  too ! 
Of  madnen  sweet  as  Virtue  always  wears, 
When  gay  good-nature  dresses  her  in  smiles. 
He  graced  a  college,!  in  which  order  yet 
Was  saored ;  and  was  honored,  loved,  and  wept 
By  more  than  one,  themselves  conspicuous  there. 
Some  minds  are  teroper*d  happily,  and  mix'd 
With  such  ingredients  of  good  sense  and  taste 
Of  what  is  excellent  in  man,  tbey  thint 
WMth  such  a  seal  to  be  what  they  approve, 
That  no  restrainu  can  circumscribe  them  more 
Than  they  themselves  by  choice,  for  wisdom's  sake. 
Nor  can  example  hurt  them ;  what  they  see 
Of  vice  in  othen,  but  enhancing  more 
The  charms  of  virtue  in  their  just  esteem 
If  such  escape  oontagion,  and  emerge 
Pure  from  so  foul  a  pool  to  shine  abroad, 
And  give  the  world  their  talents  and  themselves, 
Small  thanks  to  those,  whose  negligence  or  sloth 
Exposed  their  inexperience  to  tbe  snare, 
And  left  them  to  an  undirected  choice. 

•Bev.  Williun  Cowper.  tBcnct  CoUegc,  Cuabridcs. 
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II.     SeOOKDABT  SCHOOL& 

I.  Eigh  SehooU  for  Ovrls. — ^These,  in  Bayaria,  oorrespond  to  the  Real 
schools  for  boys.  Heretofore  the  nobility  have  endeavored,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  supply  the  need  of  a  higher  education  of  girls  by  means  of  gOY- 
emesses;  and  the  higher  classes  generally,  by  means  of  institutions  of 
higher  grade.  Stephani  was  especially  active  in  introducing  these  schools 
into  Bayaria;  where,  in  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and  Ansbach,  he  estab- 
lished, or  at  least  organized  anew,  higher  schools  for  girla  The  Seidel 
Private  School  has  been  in  existence  In  Nuremberg  ever  since  the  year 
18(H.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  institutions  of  this  class  is  the  Stetten 
Girls*  Educational  Institution,  at  Augsbui^ ;  whose  especial  design  is, 
according  to  the  will  of  its  foundress,  Anna  Barbara  von  Stetten,  to  re- 
place to  children  early  made  orphans  the  loss  of  parental  love  and  pro- 
tection. In  this  connection  should  not  be  omitted  the  girls'  school  con- 
nected with  the  Deaconesses*  House  at  New  Dettelsau,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Pastor  L6he ;  partly  by  reason  of  its  ecclesiastical  character  (the 
course  includes  introduction  to  the  creed,  manual  of  French,  French 
Bible  and  hymns,  Qerman  literature  after  Yilmar,)  and  partly  because  it 
has  a  special  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  fitmilies,  schools,  rescue  in- 
stitutions, and  institutions  for  care  of  infants.  In  1818,  King  Maximilian 
founded,  in  Munich,  an  institution  called  King  Maximilian's  Foundation, 
to  receive  sixty  pupils.  Thirty  of  its  scholarships  are  free ;  and  are  to 
be  given  to  daughters  of  officers,  persons  of  noble  &mily,  and  the  higher 
state  employSs  of  Bavaria,  from  the  coUegial  council  upward.  The  In- 
stitution of  the  **  English  Ladies "  for  the  Instruction  of  Females  was 
opened  at  Bamberg  in  1629,  under  the  auspices  of  the  government  of 
Upper  Franconia,  and  a  branch  institution  was  established  at  Nuremberg 
in  1854,  which  already  contains  one  hundred  and  ten  pupils,  and,  together 
with  two  other  institutions  for  giris,  contains  about  five  hundred  pupils 
and  thirty  teachers.  The  institutions  of  the  *' English  Ladies"  are  re- 
garded with  much  &vor  by  the  higher  classes ;  and  in  the  schools  at 
Burghausen  and  Nymphenburg,  for  example,  there  are  places  endowed 
fh)m  the  public  funds.  Some  of  the  circle  governments  also  afford  aid 
to  the  higher  schools  for  girls.  We  have  infbrmation,  in  aU,  of  forty- 
seven  conventual  institutions  of  the  English  Ladies,  Poor  Sisters  of 
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Schools,  Nans  of  St  Francis  do  Sales,  Dominicui,  Franciscan,  and  Ursa* 
line  Nuns,  and  Ladies  of  the  Good  Shepherd, — ^with  274  instructors  and 
1724  pupils ;  also,  fifty-siz  institutions  not  oonyentual,  at  Munich  and 
Mahldorf  in  Upper  Bftvaria,  Frankenthal,  KaisersUutem,  Speier,  and 
Zweibrucken,  in  the  Palatinate ;  Erlangen,  Ansbach,  Fiirtb,  and  Nurem* 
berg,  in  Middle  Franconia;  Ratisbon  and  Pielenhosen,  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate ;  Wurzburg,  Kitangen,  and  Schweinfurt,  in  Lower  Franconia; 
and  at  Augsburg,  Lautrach,  Kempten,  and  N5rdlingen,  in  Suabia;  with 
846  instructors  and  2472  pupils;  so  that  a  total  number  of  4196  girls  are 
instructed  in  the  higher  institutiona  All  these  are  subject  to  public 
supervision  and  management  as  the  public  institutions  are,  under  the 
city  or  district  inspecting  authorities,  and  testify  to  their  progress  by  pub- 
lic examinations.  They  are  also  subject  to  a  visitation  from  the  circle 
governments,  by  a  commissary  of  examinations.  Wherever  a  spirit  of 
sound  piety  and  of  honorable  German  morals  prevails  in  these  institutions, 
which  train  so  large  a  number  of  the  future  mothers  of  the  educated 
classes,  they  are  exceedingly  useful  membera  of  the  series  of  educational 
institutions ;  but  where  they  call  into  activity  the  avarice  and  vanity  of 
parents  who  desire  to  rise  above  their  station ;  where  they  destroy  in  their 
pupils  the  appropriate  domestic  feelings,  and  all  pleasure  in  those  em- 
ployments which  will  be  of  most  importance  in  their  future  Eves ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  where  they  cultivate  such  studies  as  are  only  a  bribe  to 
ignorance,  and  usurp  the  place  of  other  and  perhaps  more  useful  schools, 
there  they  are  a  poison  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 

Upon  the  prospectuses  and  annual  reports  of  the  most  important  edu- 
cational institutions  for  females  of  Bavaria,  which  now  lie  before  us,  we 
make  the  following  renmrks : — ^The  greatest  number  of  houra  of  instruction 
per  week  is  forty-one ;  but  the  number  in  such  institutions  as  are  oi^gni- 
ized  with  more  regard  to  the  healthy  development  of  the  body  is  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-four.  These  are  divided  among  religion,  German 
literature,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  (including  mythology,)  natural 
science,  calligraphy,  French,  English,  Italian,  singing,  drawmg,  manual 
labor,  dancing.  The  largest  proportion  of  time  is  every  where  given  to 
the  French  language;  as  we  hope,  only  for  the  reason  that,  to  learn  a 
foreign  tongue,  much  time  is  necessary.  We  read  with  pleasure  in  one 
of  the  annual  reports  the  opinion  that  "The  native  language,  more  than 
any  other,  is  that  in  which  children  should  be  so  well  instructed  as  to  be 
able  to  express  themselves  clearly  and  with  certainty,  both  orally  and  in 
writing,  upon  all  subjects  which  will  &11  within  their  sphere  of  activity ; 
and  foreign  languages  should  not  be  used  merely  as  a  means  of  affected 
talk  and  an  idle  show  of  foreign  habits,  but  in  order  that  their  idioms 
may  assist  to  interest  the  child  in  learning  the  structure  of  its  own 
language."  It  is  not  merely  speaking,  but  a  language,  which  is  to  be 
learned.  On  this  principle  it  is  that  foreign  languages  should  be  taught 
in  the  higher  institutions  for  girls.  But  when,  besides  conversation, 
foreign  languages  absorb  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hours*  study  per  week, 
and  the  ordinary  language  of  the  institution  is  also  French,  such  a  pre- 
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dominance  of  the  foreign  element  in  the  moat  important  period  of  educa* 
tion  must  cause  the  (German  element  to  become  subordinate.  Such  edu* 
cational  institutions  do  not  desenre  to  remain  on  Qerman  soil.  **  Litera- 
ture ''  is  also  a  general  study  in  the  higher  institutions  for  girls ;  some  of 
which  describe  it  by  the  French  litterature.  Others  judiciously  avoid 
the  names  literature  and  literary  history,  and  mention  the  subjects  in- 
cluded under  them  by  their  Qerman  names.  They  make  their  pupils 
familiar  with  certain  works  of  the  best  authors ;  as  Sbakspeare*s  ^^Merehant 
<^  Vmiee;'  and  '^King  John  ;  "  Goethe's  '''Go^U  wn  Berlichingm ;  "  Schil- 
ler's "  WiUiam  TeU; "  Herder's  "CW;"  Tegner's  'SFHthiof^  Saga;  "  vari- 
ous  works  of  Platen,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  NoTalis,  Schleiermacher,  and 
others.  Others  use  as  text^books  some  book  of  extracts,  especially  LUben's 
or  Nacke's.  The  principle  of  teaching  no  Uterary  history  is  undoubtedly 
the  right  one ;  but  it  is  necessary,  during  the  higher  education  of  girls, 
to  purify  their  taste  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the  best  literature, 
lest  they  be  in  danger  of  following  the  guidance  of  the  circulating  libraries 
in  that  field.  History,  in  these  institutions,  is  studied  in  a  general  man- 
ner, and  more  comprehensively  than  in  the  common  schools ;  and  in- 
cludes the  history  of  the  civilised  nations  of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
By  the  latest  **  Instruction ''  on  teaching  history,  Bavarian  history  is  to 
receive  special  attention  in  the  girls'  schools  also.  Geography  appears  in 
the  courses  of  study  as  extensively  as  history ;  as  do  also  natural  bi^ry 
and  natural  science,  under  various  names,  sometimes  too  ambitious. 
Here  and  there  we  fail  to  find  singing,  which  should  be  obligatory  every 
where,  made  a  public  study.  Drawing  is  chiefly  of  flowers  and  land- 
scapes, with  the  design  of  assisting  in  some  varieties  of  handiwork.  The 
exercises  in  manual  employments  occupy  every  where  a  large  number  of 
hours — ^firom  six  to  nine— and  are  every  where  made  a  means  of  conversa- 
tion in  foreign  languages,  reading,  and  sometimes  in  history,  but  this  last 
only  in  an  aneodotical  style.  They  include  knitting,  sewing,  embroidery, 
various  fiuhionable  kinds  of  work,  &c;  Here  and  there  special  stress  is 
hud  on  such  feminine  employments  as  are  absolutely  essential ;  and,  in 
some,  those  less  important  are  studied,  in  the  period  before  Ghristmaa 
In  regard  to  the  teachers: — Except  in  the  institutions  of  the  religious 
orders,  religion,  German,  history,  natural  history,  and  Qerman  literature, 
are  intrusted  to  male  teachers,  and  arithmetic,  writing,  drawing,  and 
foreign  languages,  sometimes  by  males  and  sometimes  by  females;  though 
the  latter  are  more  commonly  employed  in  the  last  named  study.  In  the 
convent  schools,  a  very  larger  majority  of  the  teachers  are  females ;  twenty- 
seven  of  these  institutions  contained  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  female 
teachers  and  only  eleven  males.  Thus  these  schools  serve  to  train  female 
teachera  Those  female-  teachers  not  trained  in  the  convents  have 
commonly  been  educated  in  the  Swiss  boarding-schools,  or  have  wandered 
into  Bavaria  from  the  canton  of  Neuenburg.  The  age  for  entering 
these  schools  varies  from  six  to  ten,  and  is  sometimes  as  late  as  thirteen 
years ;  although  the  Poor  Sisters  of  Schools  receive  pupils  as  young  as 
three  years.    Most  of  the  pupils  remain  to  the  age  of  sixteen ;  and  a  few 
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only  to  MTenteen  and  mgfateen.  The  upper  obttses  decrtaae  in  namber 
by  a  third,  and  even  a  hal£  The  payments  at  boarding'^chools  are  from 
eighty  to  four  hundred  florins,  not  induding  extras;  and  the  tuition-fee^ 
Ibr  day-scholars,  from  one  to  ten  florins  a  month.  Too  small  a  chaiige 
ought  to  be  prohibited,  for  otherwise  the  common  schools  might  easily 
be  depriyed  of  the  best  of  their  inmatesL 

11.  Offmnaria  and  Olameal  Sehook. — Classical  education  in  BaTsriai 
as  elsewhere,  was»  during  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  Ages,  exdusiTely 
afforded  by  derical  instituttons ;  in  part  by  the  cathedral  schools,  of  whidi 
Freising  was  the  earliest,  and  Augsbuig  another  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent;  in  part  by  the  numerous  cloister  schools  of  the  Benedictines, 
some  of  the  earliest  of  which  were  Ghiemsee,  Benedictbeuem,  Wesso- 
brunn,  and  among  which  were  afterward  eminent  St  Enmieran  at  Augs- 
burg, Niederalteich,  Tegenisee,  Weihenstephan,  and  Scheyem.  Public 
schools  of  this  cUss  first  existed  under  the  dukes  of  the  House  of  Wittels- 
bach.  The  first  of  these  was  the  dty  school  of  Munich,  founded  A.  D. 
1280.  Duke  Lndwig  the  Rich  founded  the  UnirerBity  of  Ingolstadt,  147S. 
The  first  Jesuits  were  inyited  thither  in  1649;  in  1560  the  schools  of 
Munich  were  committed  to  them,  and  all  public  Catholic  institutions  of 
education  gradually  passed  into  their  hands.  The  doister  schools  of  the 
Benedictines  endeavored  to  rival  them ;  and,  in  1684,  twenty-nine  of  them 
united  in  a  **  congregation,"  whose  purpose  was  learning  and  instruction. 
These  monks  established  gymnasia  only  in  Salzburg  (made  a  university 
in  1628,)  and  at  Freising  in  170a  At  the  convent  of  Sttal  was  established, 
in  1711,  a  knights'  academy,  or  eoUegium  noHiwwk.  fivangelical  dassio 
cal  schools  were  establisbed  in  the  imperial  dties,  as  Nurembcfg,  Augs- 
burg, Ratisbon,  Schweinfort;  and  in  the  Margraviates  of  Ansbach  and 
Bayreulh  in  Brandenbuig;  at  Ansbach,  Heilbronn,  End,  and  Neustadt  on 
the  Aisch.  At  the  dissolution  of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1778,  Elector 
Maximilian  IIL  proposed  to  devote  most  of  their  property  to  a  fond  Ibr  the 
schools;  but  Elector  Karl  Theodore  used  it  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  The  gymnasia  were  supplied  with  teach- 
ers firom  the  convents  until  the  dissdution  of  the  latter  in  1808,  and  after^ 
ward  fix>m  the  secular  dergy  and  laymen.* 

The  first  plan  of  school  organization  for  the  provinces  induded  in  the 
present  Kingdom  of  Bavaria,  was  that  in  the  '*  General  Nonnative  "  of 
Niethammer,  of  1808 ;  drawn  up  strictly  upon  the  humanist  |»indp]es^ 
in  opposition  to  the  realist  diaracter  of  that  of  Wismayr,  of  1804.  The 
former  of  these  dassed  all  institutions  for  study  as  L  Universities— «nd, 
paralld  with  them,  the  Lycea ;  II.  Gymnasia— and  parallel  with  them  the 
Real  Institutes;  III.  Progymnacia  and  with  them  the  Beal  Schods;  TV. 
Primary  Schools,  as  preparatory  to  both  these  divisions.  These  latter  in^ 
dude,  in  two  classes,  from  the  eighth  to  the  fourteenth  year ;  the  progym- 
nadum,  iVom  the  twelfth  to  the  fourteenth ;  the  gymnasium  from  the 

«The  hiMory  of  many  of  tb*  ffyiDDMia  hu  lately  been  pDblnhed  in  their  pragmmnMi, 
and  icMMnl  aeeoontt  of  nil  thoee  in  BaTnrin  are  givan  aqMciaOy  by  the  progiamaae  of  Vtragaw 
(Batiiboo,  1S3B,)  and  of  Krafw  (Sbwibiqf » 18380 
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foartMDth  to  the  eighteenth.  In  the  primary  schoob  was  reqmred  com- 
plete acquaintance  with  the  technical  grammar  of  Latin  ami  Qennaa ;  in 
the  progymnasinm  especial  stress  was  laid  on  Greek  grammar ;  and  in  the 
gymnasium  the  chief  studies  were  those  in  the  classical  languages,  and 
an  introduction  to  the  speculative  study  of  ideas  (described  in  1810  m 
^^  practical  elementary  exercises  in  speculative  thinking.")  In  the  three 
npper  classes  of  institutions,  the  hours  of  literary  study  are  twenty^siz 
per  week;  of  which,  in  the  gymnasia,  the  dass-teachers  occupy  sixteen. 
Besides  these,  there  are  two  special  gymnasium  teachers,  one  for  mathe- 
matics, cosmography,  and  phy8i<^raphy,  and  the  other  for  the  philosoph- 
ical sciences ;  each  of  whom  has  four  hours  per  week  with  each  dass^ 
The  latter  of  these  two  teachers  instructs,  in  the  lowest  class,  in  rehgitm, 
morals,  and  duties,  which  lead  to  logical  exercises  and  an  introduction  to 
philosophy;  and  afterward,  in  the  higher  claflooa,  to  the  introduction  to  a 
knowledge  ni  the  general  oonneetion  of  the  sdenoes;  or  else,  if  these  re- 
quirements appear  too  high,  to  logic,  cosmology,  natunl  theology, 
psychology,  ethical  and  juridical  views ;  and  lastly  to  a  philosophical 
encyclopedia.  Religions  iAtruction  was  intrusted  to  the  teachers  of 
preparatory  philosophical  studies  until  1810,  when  it  was  for  the  first 
time  extended  to  all  four  of  the  gymnasium  classes.  In  the  course  of  in- 
fltruction  in  language  are  studied  not  only  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
but  a  fixed  series  of  German  authors.  The  Greek  course  is  injured  by 
the  phm  used  of  studying,  in  the  lower  middle  class,  the  Homeric  hymns, 
Bion,  Moschus,  and  the  Batrachomyomachia,  before  the  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey, which  are  only  reached  in  the  upper  middle  daas.  In  history,  there 
is  a  first  general  course  in  the  primary  school  and  progymnasium,  inter- 
changing afterward  with  geography ;  in  the  gymnasium  the  first  class 
compares  ancient  and  modem  geography,  and  the  second  studies  mytholo- 
gy and  archsddlogy.  The  third  and  fourth  have  a  second  special  course  of 
history. 

The  preparatory  philosophical  studies  were  discontinued  in  1816,  and 
the  teachers  not  only  for  the  department  of  philosophy,  but  for  that  of 
mathematics,  were  removed,  and  religion  and  mathematics  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  regular  dass  teachers,  to  be  taught,  with  some  exchange  of 
assistance,  with  the  professors.  The  school  ordinance  of  1884,  which 
consolidated  into  one  gymnasium  with  five  classes  the  two  progymnasium 
classes  and  the  four  of  the  gymnasium,  and  which  established  an  obliga- 
tory lyeeum  class  between  the  gymnasium  and  the  university,  put  the 
mathematical  instruction  of  the  three  upper  gymnasium  dasses  into  the 
hands  of  the  lyeeum  professor,  and  confined  all  religious. instructioD  to 
derical  teachers.  The  school  ordinance  of  1880,  based  upon  that  pre- 
pared by  Thiersch,  in  1889,  which  was  withdrawn  and  modified  by  the 
ministry  for  the  purpose,  restored  a  professor  of  mathematics  to  the  gym- 
nasia, and  put  under  his  charge  the  lyeeum  dass,  which  was  clumged 
into  an  upper  dass  of  the  gymnafdum.* 

*  Bctpecting  the  modifle«tioiM  promulfftted  io  the  ichool  ordinaneei  and  femral  meripti  of  IRM, 
1890^  18S4, 1836»Md  1838k  divwD  to  the  kt«i  nriMd  oidinanoa  for  tho  Latio  aefaoobmod  gyn- 
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The  moet  important  school  laws  on  the  snbject  since  the  beginning  of 
the  century  are  given  inDoUinger's  ^^  Collection  of  Ordinanee*^^^  Vol.  IX, 
part  9.  The  hunuuiist  view  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  school-^lans 
adopted,  and  the  design  of  the  gymnasia,  as  stated  in  1824^  ^^ImproTO- 
ment  in  grammatical  studies  and  the  whole  body  of  literary  {human* 
Utitcke)  studies,"  and  that  of  1829,  '*  To  promote  the  intellectual  strength 
and  thorough  preparation  of  youth  devoting  themselves  to  learned 
studies  with  a  view  to  the  universities,"  is  entirely  in  accordance  with 
what  here  follows. 

BegnlaitumM  om  to  priwUe  teaching, — "  Any  person  proposing  to  give 
private  instruction  to  supply  the  place  of  the  sdiool  or  gymnasium,  un- 
less  he  be  a  clergyman,  must  pass  the  examination  for  teacher  of  a  gymna- 
sium. Permission  to  establish  institutions  for  private  instractbn  and 
education,  intended  as  substitutes  for  the  Latin  school  and  the  gymna- 
sium, must  be  obtained  from  the  circle  governments.  The  supervision  of 
such  institutions  is  intrusted  to  the  rector  of  the  nearest  gymnasium. 
(Revised  ordinance  of  1854.)  There  are  no  private  insUtutions  of  a  grade 
corresponding  to  the  gymnasiums ;  but  t^re  are,  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  schools,  private  schools  in  Miinchberg  and  Thumau,  and  the  Euss- 
ner  Institution  at  WQrzburg.  The  classical  schools  (Oelehrtenechuleny) 
are  divided  into  Latin  schools  and  gymnasia.  The  lyoea,  of  which  there 
are  ten,  are  omitted  in  the  following  accounts,  since  they  do  not,  as  did 
those  of  1884-29,  form  a  grade  between  the  gymnasium  and  the  univers- 
ity,  but  are,  in  respect  to  subjects  of  instruction,  quite  coincident  with 
the  universities.  Three  of  them  have  a  philosophical  fiMSulty,  seven  are 
complete,  with  philosophical  and  theological  fiiculties.  In  1857  they  con- 
tained  615  candidates ;  they  are  mostly  attended  only  by  Catholic  theo- 
logical students.  The  primary  schools  were  in  1816  separated  from  the 
gymnasia,  under  the  name  of  **  Latin  preparatory  schools,"  and  were  de- 
clared local  institutions,  so  far  as  supplies  and  teacher's  salaries  are  con- 
cerned ;  which  measure,  however,  was  carried  through,  by  the  reassertion 
of  this  principle  in  1824,  as  well  as  in  1816  i^nst  the  protestations 
of  the  parishes.  The  principals  of  Latin  schools  in  cities  where 
there  was  a  gymnasium  were  denominated  **  sub-rectors "  in  1880,  and 
placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  rectors  of  such  gymnasia;  and,  in 
1888,  both  principalships  were  united  in  the  latter. 

With  respect  to  the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Latin  schools,  a  distinc- 
tion was  sought  to  be  made  in  1850  between  such  of  them  as  were  called 
for  by  an  absolute  need  of  their  instruction  and  such  as  owed  their  exist- 
ence to  local  or  parish  interests ;  but  the  reports  from  the  circle  govern- 
ments were  so  various  in  respect  to  this  subject  that  the  ministry  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  undertaking. 

The  gymnasia,  of  which  there  are  twenty-eight  in  all,  may  be  classed, 
according  to  the  distinction  of  confessions  which  was  made  in  1841,  as  a, 

DM{a  in  the  kingdom  of  Bararia  (Munioh,  1854,  at  the  Royal  School  Book-Prioting  ErtaUiib- 
meot,)  nueh  iofomiatioQ  maj  bo  fooad  in  C.  L.  R»th*t  work,  "  The  Ofwat*nnm»  in  BttparU 
MaPMH  1634  osii  ISO.** 
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Oathalic^  at  Munich  (where  there  are  three,)  Freismg,  Landahut»  Passau, 
Straubing,  Metten,  Augsburg,  DiUingen,  Kempten,  Neuburg,  Ambeiig, 
Bamberg,  Eichst&dt,  Aschaffenburg,  Miinnerstadt)  Wiiraburg,  and  Speyer ; 
h,  Fratatantf  at  Augsburg,  Ansbach,  Erlangen,  Nuremberg,  Bayreuth, 
Ho(  Schweinfurt,  and  Zweibriicken ;  and  e.  Mixed,  at  Ratisbon.  Each 
of  these  has  nine  regular  teachers :  of  whom  four  are  class  teachers,  one 
the  gymnasium  mathematical  teacher,  and  four  class  teachers  in  the  Latin 
school.  In  some  gymnasia,  which  are  excessively  crowded — at  present,  in 
Bayreuth,  St  Stephan's  at  Augsburg,  Metten,  Ratisbon,  and  Wurzburg — 
there  are  parallel  classes,  with  special  teachers.*  Besides  these  twenty- 
eight  gymnasia,  which  are  connected  with  Latin  schools,  to  which  should 
be  added,  as  a  q>ecial  school,  the  educational  institution  connected  with 
the  Ludwig's  Gymnasium  in  Munich,  there  are  in  other  places  sixty-seven 
separate  Latin  schools,  also  divided  according  to  confessions  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Latin  schools  are  in  part  complete,  with  four  classes, 
twenty-eight  of  these  being  connected  with  gymnasia,  and  thirty-four 
separate;  and  in  part  incomplete,  with  from  one  to  three  principal  teach- 
ers— of  which  there  are  also  thirty-four.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the 
ninety-six  Latin  schools  is  given  in  ^*Contribution$  to  the  StatUtice  ^f 
Bactma;'  by  Hermann,  1852,  at  7,405 ;  of  whom  i,795  are  Catholic,  2,429 
Protestants,  177  Jews,  4  of  other  belie& :  and  that  of  the  gymnasia  proper, 
at  8,529 ;t  of  whom  2,689  are  Catholics,  798  Protestants,  and  42  Jews: 
in  a  population  of  4,526,650 ;  of  which  more  than  3,000,000  are  Catholics, 
more  than  1,250,000  are  Protestants,  about  56,000  Jews,  and  6,000  Men- 
nonites,  Anabaptists,  and  Greeks.  The  graduating  examinations  of  the 
gymnasia  were  passed,  in  1852,  by  789  pupils;  in  1882  by  only  480. 
The  total  number  of  students  at  the  three  universities  is  given  by  Her- 
mann as,  in  1882,  2,284,  in  1882,  2,889 ;  which  numbers,  in  comparison 
with  those  above  given  of  the  gymnasium  graduates  for  those  two  years, 
indicate  a  distinct  decrease  in  the  number  of  those  pursuing  a  course  of 
study.  The  secondary  schools  furnish  most  of  the  instruction  in  the 
Palatinate ;  and  the  Upper  Palatinate  furnishes  the  least  proportion  of 
students.  The  children  of  the  higher  ranks  are  throughout  sent  to  the 
classical  schools,  and  the  larger  part  of  those  of  the  higher  class  of  citi- 
zens. Li  the  Catholic  portions  of  the  country,  a  large  part  of  the  scholars 
come  from  the  lower  agricultural  class.  About  one-fifth  of  the  gymna- 
sium graduates  enter  such  departments  of  the  public  employment  as  re- 
quire no  academical  studies;  and  from  the  Latin  schools  full  one-third 

*  The  raviaed  iMdinaiioo,  imtead  of  the  prarioai  rote  of  foit^  popib  por  ta«di«r,  proTidw  that 
**if  one  olan  shall  ^w  to  nom  tbao  6ftr  uhohuB,  the  toaehor  diall  be  allowed  aa  aHitUDt,  or  the 
elAM  be  divided." 

t  AoeordiDg  to  the  **  Jttm  Mvniek  OautU,*^  this  total  waa  in  1837  ooly  3,419;  and  the  number 
of  pupib  ID  the  twentyelfht  f  jmnaaia,  includiog  the  Latin  achoob  eonoeeted  with  them,  in  1049, 
8,259 ;  in  1853,  8«239 ;  in  1857, 8,511.  "  An  iocreate  in  nombera  has  taken  plaee  in  a  few  institu- 
tions only,  most  of  them  baving  decreased,  some  bj  as  much  as  one  hundred  or  more ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Amberg,  Bamberg,  Landshut,  Passau,  Spejer,  and  still  more  partieabrly  WUrzbarj,  Strau- 
bing.  DJIIingen,  and  Ratisbon,  which  hat  haa  879  aeholan  less  than  four  ycaia  ego.**  The  cirelea 
ahowing  the  greatest  deereaae  are  Lower  Bantfia,  8«ahia,  the  Upper  Ptdatinate,  and  Upper  Fraa- 
ooota. 

No.  19.— [Vol.  VH.,  No.  S.]— 32. 
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go  into  business.  Generally  speaking,  there  has  been  noticed  of  late 
years  in  the  Catholic  institutions,  owing  to  the  greater  strictness  obsCTved 
in  respect  to  removals,  a  remarkable  decrease  ip  the  number  of  pupils. 

The  income  of  the  gymnasia  and  Latin  schools  is,  according  to  Her- 
mann's tables,  in  round  numbers, 

From  endowmentB, 61,094  florins. 

From  tuition-fees, 38,669       " 

From  parishes, 29,918       " 

From  foundations, 44,604       " 

From  thestate, 279,191       " 

Total,  adding  three  florins  for  the  krensera, . .  .469,369  " 
In  this  total  are  included  the  payments  from  the  mediatized  principality 
of  Pappenhdm  for  the  Latin  school  there ;  but  not  the  increased  allow- 
ance to  the  gymnanum  at  Metten  from  the  Benedictine  foundation  there, 
nor  the  entire  allowance  of  the  Latin  school  at  Scheyem,  supplied  from 
the  Benedictine  abbey  there.  In  Bluntschli*s  *^  State  Dictionary ^^  the 
expenditure  for  the  Latin  schools  is  given  at  164,768  florins,  and  that  for 
the  gymnasia  at  195,699  florins;  and  the  contribution  of  the  state  to  the 
former  item  at  62,209  florins,  to  the  latter  at  120,479  florins.  An  attempt 
was  made  in  181 6  to  fix  a  suitable  tuition-fee  for  the  Latin  schools,  to  be  not 
more  than  four  florizis  yearly ;  and  in  1824  to  fix  that  of  the  gymnasia  at 
twenty  florins  a  year.  But  this  uniformity  could  never  be  carried  out, 
and  at  present  the  tuition-fee  varies  from  a  minimum  of  one  florin  to  twelve 
krcuzers  to  a  maximum  of  eighteen  florins  annually.  In  March,  1824,  a 
decree  was  issued  that  in  order  to  freedom  fix)m  payment  of  the  tuition-fce, 
not  only  indigence  was  necessary,  but  a  place  in  the  upper  third  of  the 
class,  as  an  evidence  of  desert ;  which  was  changed  to  the  upper  two- 
thirds  in  October,  1824.  These  enactments  have  not  been  continued; 
and  consequentiy  the  decision  of  merit  is  left  to  the  council  of  teachers 
of  each  institution.  Allowances  of  money  for  books  exist  for  single 
individuals ;  public  free-tables  are  however  found  only  in  the  form  of 
seminaries  and  Alumneen, 

With  these  public  schools  are  to  be  considered  the  following  as  being 
educational  institutions :  L  Catholic — ^the  royal  educational  institutions  in 
Landshut,  Neuburg,  and  Amberg ;  the  boys'  seminaries  for  those  intended 
for  the  ministry,  at  Freising,  Passau,  Aschaffenburg,  and  Fichst&dt ;  the 
Benedictine  institutions  at  Munich,  Augsburg,  Scheyem,  and  Metten ;  the 
ComictoTium  in  the  Carmelite  convent  at  Straubing ;  and  the  Yon  Auf- 
seess  Seminary  at  Bamberg:  and  IL  Protestant— the  College  of  St  Anna 
at  Augsburg;  the  Alumneum  at  Ansbach ;  and,  for  ecclesiastical  purposes, 
the  Alumnea  at  Ratisbon  and  Hof,  and  the  House  for  Ministers'  Orphans 
at  Windsbach. 

There  are  many  introductory  schools,  which  prepare  pupils  for  the  Latin 
studies  of  Uie  Latin  school,  and  whose  Gennan  instruction  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  common  schools;  but  none  except  of  a  private  character. 
Latin  schools  with  real  classes  are  especially  common  in  the  Pftlatinate^ 
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where  indeed  there  are  only  two  without  them^  while  in  all  Bavaria  east 
oi  the  Rhine  there  are  only  three  with  such  classes.  The  real  schools, 
instead  of  the  ancient  languages,  teach  natural  history,  geometry,  and 
the  elements  of  physics ;  and  in  other  respects'  their  course  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Latin  schools.  There  existed  an  intermediate  class  between 
the  gymnasia  and  uniyersitiep  only  from  1824  to  1829 ;  namely,  the 
lyceum  class.  The  number  of  scholars  in  the  twenty -six  agricultural 
and  industrial  schools  was,  according  to  Hermann,  in  1852, 2,549 ;  being 
not  quite  a  quarter  of  the  number  at  the  classical  schools.  The  number 
of  male  (work-day)  pupils  in  the  Qerman  schools  was  284,788 ;  giving 
one  scholar  at  a  classical  school  for  each  twenty-six  of  the  boys  at  the 
common  schools. 

The  immediate  management  of  the  isolated  Latin  schools  is  in  charge 
of  the  sub-rectors ;  that  of  those  in  connection  with  gymnasia,  in  the 
rectors  of  the  latter.  The  rector  and  sub-rector  are  among  the  regular 
instructors  of  the  two  upper  classes.  The  arrangement  made  in  1 808,  by 
which  two  of  the  professors  were  appointed  once  in  two  years  as  **  assessors '' 
to  the  rector,  was  discontinued  in  1829 ;  and  the  "local  school-archate^'* 
then  introduced  as  a  sort  of  compromise  with  the  public,  was  also  dis- 
continued in  the  revised  ordinance  of  1854,  after  having  remained  still 
longer,  mostly  without  efficiency.  The  circle  commissaries,  appointed  in 
1888,  out  of  apprehensions  relative  to  political  errors,  and  armed  *^  with  the 
most  extensive  powers  in  relation  to  whatever  concerns  school  discipline,'* 
being  a  city  commissary,  president  of  a  subordinate  court,  or  territorial 
judge  of  the  locality,  were  also  discontinued  in  1854.  The  rector  has 
therefore  no  consulting  authority  except  the  council  of  teachers,  with 
whom  he  considers  upon  the  course  of  instruction,  and  which  decides  on 
the  promotion  of  the  scholars  and  on  the  management  of  difficult  cases 
of  discipline.  The  highest  punishment,  that  of  exclusion  from  all  educa- 
tional institutions,  is  inflicted  by  the  circle  government  on  the  requisition 
of  this  council.  The  separate  Latin  schools  are  made  subordinate  to  the 
principal  of  the  nearest  gymnasium.  The  supervision  of  all  the  institu- 
tions in  a  circle  is  in  the  hands  of  the  circle  government  The  special 
school  councils  appointed  in  connection  with  these  authorities  were  dis- 
continued in  1 825,  and  in  1832  the  **  circle  school-archate  "  was  introduced : 
an  ofQce  to  which  were  appointed  rectors,  professors,  and  school  inspectors, 
and  whose  duties  are  to  advise  with  the  circle  government  and  to  visit 
the  classical  schools.  This  has  been  carried  into  actual  practice  however 
only  in  the  separate  Latin  schools;  and  latterly  the  office  seems  to  be 
continued  only  for  the  common  schools ;  so  that  the  **  councils  "  appointed 
for  the  classical  schools  in  connection  with  the  circle  government  are  no 
better  than  if  they  did  not  exist  A  separate  ministry  for  churdies  and 
schools  was  first  established  in  1847,  in  place  of  the  high  councils  for 
churches  and  schools  organized  in  1825,  as  a  section  of  the  ministry  of 
the  interior.  The  portfolio  of  this  office  was  however  transferred  about 
among  various  ministers,  until  in  1848  a  separate  minister  was  appointed 
to  that  department    The  partition  of  business  among  the  councilors  of 
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this  ministry  is  not  fixed  by  any  role.  The  proTision  of  the  second  ap- 
pendix to  the  second  addition  to  the  constitution,  that  Protestant  school 
afikirs  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  high  council  of  studies,  and 
Catholic  of  a  Catholic  one,  has  been  constraed  to  refer,  not  to  the  gymnv 
sia,  but  to  the  common  schools  only ;  and  thus  all  the  gymnasia  are  un* 
der  the  charge  of  a  Catholic  ministerial  council,  as  they  were  previously 
under  a  Protestant  high  council  of  studies.  The  same  is  trae  of  this 
department  in  the  circle  governments. 

The  regular  age  for  entering  the  lowest  class  is  at  the  end  of  the  tenUi 
year;  the  time  of  remaining  in  each  class  one  year,  and  the  age  for  en- 
tering the  university  eighteen.  From  those  entering  the  above  lowest 
class  is  required  a  knowledge  of  the  corresponding  course  in  the  Qerman 
schools,  of  the  simpler  processes  of  arithmetic,  and  the  Latin  declensions. 
Promotion  to  a  higher  class  takes  place  yearly  in  the  autumn,  by  decision 
of  the  council  of  teachers ;  and  any  one  unable  to  enter  the  next  higher 
class  after  a  two  years'  experiment,  or  obliged  to  repeat  one  years'  course 
and  about  being  obliged  to  repeat  another,  is  dismissed.  The  ordinance 
made  in  1884,  but  not  carried  out  every  where,  that  the  class-teachers 
shall  exchange  with  each  other,  so  that  each  shall  carry  his  scholars 
through  two  classes,  is  withdrawn  by  the  revised  ordinance  of  1854. 

The  school  hours,  restricted  in  1884,  in  all  classes,  to  twenty-two  per 
week,  for  fear  of  overtasking  the  pupils,  is  in  the  revised  ordinance  left 
at  the  same  number  in  the  Latin  schools,  but  raised  to  twenty-four  for 
the  gymnasia.    . 

These  hours  are  arranged  as  follows : — 

LATIN  SCHOOL.  OTMNASIUV. 

ClasMt.  Claiset. 

L   iL  ni.  TV.         L  n.  in.  iv. 

Religion, 2  2  2      2 2  2  2  2 

Latin, 10  10  8      8 1  7  6  6 

Greek —  —  6      6 6  6  6  6 

German, 3  3  2      2 2  2  2  2 

French, —  —  —    — 2  2  2  2 

Arithmetic, 3  3  2      2 3  3  3  3 

Mathematics,  (in  the  gym.,).  3  3  2      2 3  3  3  3 

Geography, 2  2  1      1 -  -  -  - 

History, —  —  2      2 2  2  2  2 

Physics, —  —  —    — -  -  2  2 

Writing, 2  2  —    — -  -  -  - 


Total, 22     22     22     22  24    24    24    24 

These  studies  are  obligatory ;  Hebrew,  singing,  drawing,  gymnastics, 
and  swimming  are  optional;  and  in  some  institutions  English,  Italian, 
stenography,  and  instrumental  music  are  taught  But  these  optionals, 
if  begun,  are  not  allowed  to  be  dropped  during  the  term. 

The  religious  instraction  is  made  the  general  basis  with  reference  to 
which  the  ministry  selects  the  various  requisites  for  instruction  in  relig- 
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km,  the  langoagea,  poetry  and  rhetoric,  German  literary  history,  mathe- 
matics and  physics,  history  and  geography ;  the  necessary  text-books  and 
reading-books,  boolcs  for  transUtion,  &c ;  several  works  being  to  be  used  for 
each  selection.  The  ooundl  of  teachers  of  each  institution  is  obliged  to 
notify  the  selection  of  books  made,  and  those  chosen  must  be  used  for  five 
yearsL 

Religious  Instruction  is  to  be  given  by  clergymen  or  by  clerical  teach- 
ers; and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  supervision  of  them.  The 
state  takes  charge  of  the  reUgiaus  instruction  of  Protestant  and  Catholic 
children  in  all  institutions ;  but  not  of  that  of  the  Jews.  Each  school- 
day  begins  with  devotional  exercises :  consisting,  for  the  Catholic  scholars^ 
in  attending  mass,  for  the  Protestants,  in  a  morning  prayer  (without  read- 
ing in  the  Bible,)  and  in  some  institutions  with  singing.  An  additional 
daily  prayer  was  ordered  in  1889  for  the  king  and  the  government  The 
usual  text-books  in  religion  are,  tor  Protestants,  Zahn's  ^^  Biblical  Eu- 
Urry;"*  Rauschenbusch ;  Kurts's  ^^Saored  HUtory ;''  Thomasius'  ''OrU- 
Unm: "  for  the  GatiioUcs,  Christian  Schmidts  ''BMieal  Hutory;  "  ''CcOs- 
chUm  fiyr  ths  Bavarian  Biihopria;^  ^^ManwU  qf  Bdiffion^  for  the 
Oatholic  gymnasia  of  Bavaria.  Matter  to  be  memorised  by  Protestants : 
forty  hymns  selected  by  the  high  oonsistcMry,  catechism,  and  texts. 
Pupils  who  are  attending  instruction  preparatory  to  confirmation,  are  not 
obliged  to  attend  the  religious  instruction  in  the  schoda  The  catechising 
lessons  in  the  church  are  not  attended  by  the  scholani  Most  of  the 
scholars  attend  communion  together,  but  not  with  their  teachers.  Pupils 
of  both  confessions  are  obliged,  on  all  Sundays  and  foast-days,  to  attend 
worship  in  their  respective  churches;  and,  according  to  the  revised  ordi- 
nance, under  the  chai*ge  of  their  teachers  of  the  same  confession. 

In  respect  to  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers  as  to  divine  service,  the 
principle  prevails  which  was  established  in  the  general  law  of  1810,  under 
which  it  is  expected  that  the  teachers  shall  set  their  pupils  a  good  exam- 
ple in  attendance  at  church,  but  they  are  only  required  to  take  their  turns 
in  supervising  them  while  there.  This  however  is  not  all  that  is  required 
by  an  ordinance  of  1860,  which  strictiy  requires  that  every  teacher  shall 
attend  divine  service  every  Sunday.  The  additional  provisions  of  1841 
and  1842,  by  which  every  scholar,  who  does  not  come  up  to  a  certain 
standard  in  piety  as  well  as  in  religious  knowledge,  is  prohibited  firom 
rising  to  a  higher  class,  are  repealed  in  the  revised  ordinance. 

In  Latin,  the  first  (lowest)  class  studies  the  forms  of  the  language, 
learning  ** families  of  words,  but  not  such  as  are  disconnected;**  the 
second  and  third,  syntax;  the  fourth  reviews  these,  and  studies  prosody 
and  (dactylic)  meter.  The  metrical  exercises  are  confined  to  the  recon- 
struction of  distichs  which  are  taken  to  pieces.  In  the  gymnasium,  the 
course  includes  no  metrical  exerdses,  although  each  teacher  may  either 
continue  them  or  omit  them  altogether.  Recitations  expressly  for  gram- 
mar are  not  required  in  the  gymnasium.  The  third  class  of  the  Latin 
school  reads  C.  Nepos  and  Phaedrus;  and  the  fourth,  Caesar's  War  in 
Gaul,  or  some  historical  chrestomathy.    For  the  four  dasses  of  the  gym- 
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nasium  seyeral  books  are  directed,  among  which  choice  may  be  made, 
with  the  provision  that  the  historians  shall  precede  the  orators  and  philoso* 
phers,  and  the  epic  poets  the  Ijrric  and  dramatic :  for  Class  I.,  GsBsar  De 
Bella  GallieOy  Curtius,  Cicero  De  SeneetuU  and  De  Amidtia^  ports  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses  and  Elegies — and,  cursorily,  Csssar's  Dt  BeUo  Qal' 
lieo  and  Justin ;  for  CUiSS  II.,  Livy,  Sallust,  Ovid's  Ftuti,  Yirgil's  ^neid, 
parts  of  the  Elegies — and,  cursorily,  Curtius;  for  Class  HI.,  Cicero's  Ora- 
tions and  select  epistles,  Quintilian,  YirgiFs  Bucolics,  select  poems  of  Horace 
and  Ad  Piionem — and,  cursorily,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  the  iBneid ;  for  Class 
lY.,  Cicero*s  Orations  and  rhetorical  and  philosophical  works,  Seneca's 
epistles  and  smaller  philosophical  works,  Tacitus,  the  Satires  and  Epistles 
of  Horace,  and  VirgiPs  Georgics — and,  cursorily,  Livy  and  Cicero. 
Besides  the  course  of  reading  for  study,  there  is  thus  a  cursory  course^ 
Not  more  than  two  Latin  and  two  Qreek  authors  are  to  be  read  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  fonner  course,  in  any  one  class*  In  1889,  the  editions 
of  the  classics  from  the  Central  School-Book  Printing  Establishment  at 
Munich  were  prescribed  without  any  exception  as  the  only  ones  permit- 
ted. This  monopoly  was  first  discontinued  in  1849,  and  other  editions 
also  allowed,  as  fiir  as  the  proper  authorities  should  recognize  them  as 
suitable,  and  particularly  as  correct  and  not  injurious  to  the  sight  of  the 
pupila  For  the  higher  classes,  two  hours  a  week  are  commonly  used  in 
exercises  in  style,  and  four  only  for  reading.  No  rule  is  made  for  the 
gymnasia  as  to  the  apportionment  of  time  between  expository  exercises 
and  those  in  composition.  A  rescript  of  1866  prescribes,  for  the  Latin 
schools,  six  house-lessons  per  month,  which  the  teacher  is  to  correct  at 
home,  on  the  language  generally.  Optional  Latin  compositions  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  school  ordinances;  so  that  each  separate  institution  is 
left  to  its  own  course  in  this  particular.  The  same  is  the  case  as  to 
speaking  Latin.  Text-books  are  the  grammars  of  Zumpt,  Englmann, 
Putsche,  Mutzl,  Siberti  and  Meiring,  Feldbausch,  Middendorf-Gruter; 
reading-books  of  Jacobs  and  Daring,  Englmann,  Holzer,  Grdbel,  Schdn- 
bom,  Supfle,  Hoffmann,  Feldbausch,  EUendt,  Schulz,  Hefiier,  Seyffert, 
NSgclsbach ;  in  meter,  Emmerig,  Dsderlein's  Voedbularium^  and  Herold's 
Vademecum, 

The  beginning  of  instruction  in  Greek  was  changed,  in  1888,  (in  the 
period  of  the  Abel  ministry,)  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  class  of  the 
Latin  school.  The  revised  ordinance  of  1854  re-established  the  earlier 
period ;  as  had  in  &ct  been  the  case  before.  The  study  of  the  forms  of 
the  language  was  completed*  in  the  third  and  fourth  classes ;  that  of  the 
syntax  and  the  dialects  was  left  to  the  gymnasia.  The  instruction  in 
grammar  is  combined  with  written  translations  into  Greek.  The  classics 
prescribed  for  selection  are,  for  Class  I.,  Xenophon's  Anabans^  and  the 
Odyssey ;  for  Class  IL,  Xenophon's  Oyropadia  and  ffeUaniha,  Plutarch's 
Lives,  Arrian,  the  Attica  of  Jacobs,  the  Iliad — ^and,  cursorily,  the  Iliad  or 
Odyssey ;  for  Class  III.,  Isocrates,  Lysias,  Lycurgus,  Herodotus,  Xeno- 
phon's  philosophical  works,  Euripides — and,  cursorily,  the  Iliad ;  for  Class 
IV.,  Demosthenes,  Plato,  (the  CHtiai,  Apologia^  Laches^  MenMentu^ 
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CharmidM^  Protofforaay  Phado^  G<n^iaa^)  Sophocles,  .^chylus  (Pro- 
metheui  and  P«rMB»)  and  Theocritus.  Manuals:  Buttmann's  Grammar 
and  Halm's  Reader.    No  excuses  from  the  course  are  now  allowed. 

Hebrew  is  commenced  in  the  gymnasium  as  an  optional  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  different  manuals  are  used  in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
gymnasia:  the  grammars  of  Thiersch  and  of  Gl&ser  and  Schmitter. 

French  was  restored  to  its  place  as  an  obligatory  study  by  the  revised 
ordinance  of  1854»  for  the  first  time  since  it  held  that  place  by  the  ar- 
rangements of  1808  and  1816.  This  study,  which  is  commenced  in  the 
gymnasium,  is  pursued  with  special  reference  to  the  grammar  in  the  two 
lower  classes,  and  to  the  literature  of  the  language,  with  exercises  in 
speaking,  in  the  two  upper  one&  Special  teachers  are  usually  employed 
for  it  Manuals  are  the  grammars  of  Ahn,  Eisenmann,  Claude  and 
Lemoine,  Betlinger ;  chrestomathies  and  readers  of  Ahn,  Seyerlen,  Siipfle, 
Gruner,  Wildermuth,  Liidecking,  Mager,  Yinet 

Instruction  in  German  is  given  in  all  the  classes  of  the  Latin  schools : 
both  theoretic  (grammar)  and  practical  (making  sentences,  compositions — 
the  revised  ordinance  especially  recommending,  for  classes  I.  and  II.,  the 
emendation  of  sentences  given  out  in  a  defective  condition — and  making 
verses,)  as  well  as  learning  by  rote  and  reciting.  In  the  gymnasium, 
exercises  in  correct  oral  and  written  expression  are  given,  by  means  of 
compositions,  fbr  which  collections  of  maxims  are  recommended,  and 
analytic  discussions  of  what  has  been  read,  with  attempts  at  stating  in- 
dependent opinions  on  them;  and,  besides  these,  the  pupils  are  made  as 
familiar  as  possible  with  the  best  writers.  In  the  two  upper  classes,  a 
historical  view  is  given  of  German  literature,  from  Ulphilas  to  Klopstock, 
with  an  explanation  of  selections  from  the  Nibelungen  Lied,  Gudrun,  &c.; 
and  the  theory  of  poetry  and  oratory  is  studied.  Manuals :  the  grammars 
of  Heyse,  Kehrein,  Bauer,  Gotzinger,  Wey ;  readers  of  Wackernagel, 
Doderletn,  Kehrein,  Hopf;  histories  of  literature  by  Piitz,  Beilhack, 
Bamberger;  rhetoric  and  poetry  by  Schmeisser,  Richter,  Uschold,  Hein- 
sius.  Bone. 

History  is  studied  in  a  twofold  course ;  the  first  being,  in  Glass  HI.  of 
the  Latin  school,  a  general  chronological  view  of  the  most  important  oc- 
currences and  those  connected  with  the  most  important  persons  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history,  including  the  period  of  the  migration  of  the  nations ; 
and,  in  Class  IV.,  a  succinct  view  of  the  German  and  Bavarian  history. 
The  second  course  includes  universal  history :  in  Class  I.  of  the  gymna- 
sium, ancient,  down  to  Augustus;  in  Classes  II.,  IIL,  and  IV.,  medieval 
and  modem,  especially  Bavarian;  in  relation  to  which,  however,  the 
decision  of  1851,  that  in  the  two  upper  classes  the  summer  months  should 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  Bavarian  history,  was  not  repeated  in  the  revised 
ordinance  of  1854.  Nor  is  the  acquirement  of  a  number  of  chronological 
dates,  (twenty-four  in  the  Latin  school,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
in  the  gymnasium,)  as  prescribed  by  reason  of  Lorinser's  complaints,  in 
1887,  retained  in  the  revised  ordinance.  The  manuals  fbr  this  study 
are  selected  according  to  the  confession  of  each  institution.    In  the  larger 
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gymnasia,  separate  historical  instractioQ  is  ttsaally  givea  to  those  oi  tiia 
confession  in  the  minority.  Full  information  is  giyen  on  the  previous 
ordinance  on  this  subject  in  Mutzeli's  ^^OoMetts  qf  the  OfmnaHa^^ 
{Zdtichrift  far  da$  Oymiumahiomen^)  YoL  IIL,  p.  60S,  kc  Ifuiuals  are 
general  Protestant  histories  of  Dittmar,  Dietsch,  Beck ;  Catholic  ones  by 
Walter,  Uschold,  Piitz,  Beitebock;  German  histories  by  Kohlrausch, 
Uschold,  and  Beiteht>ck;  Bayarian  histories  by  liillbiller,  B6ttiger,  HeU- 
mann,  Spniner,  Heinisch. 

The  geographical  instruction  in  the  four  classes  of  the  Latin  8cho<d  in* 
eludes,  for  GUss  I.,  a  view  of  the  five  quarters  of  the  earth ;  for  Class  IL, 
Europe,  and  especially  Germany,  with  special  reference  to  higfahuids 
and  drainage ;  kx  CUss  IIL,  the  non-Eurqpean  dirisions  of  the  earth ;  for 
Class  rV.,  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  what  was  previously  studied, 
with  more  reference  to  political  and  statistical  relations.  In  this,  by  refer»> 
ence  to  important  historical  occurrences,  history  and  geography  are 
brought  into  connection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  gymnasia,  yvhen 
no  special  instruction  is  now  given  in  geography,  reference  is  to  be  had, 
in  the  historical  recitations,  to  the  repetition  and  extension  of  acquire- 
ments in  geography.  Manuals:  those  of  Baumer,  Daniel,  Arendts, 
Schacht,  Burger,  Bolger,  Kleinstftuber. 

Natural  history  is  studied  only  in  such  Latin  schools  as 'have  real 
courses  connected  with  them. 

In  arithmetic.  Class  I.  of  the  Latin  school  repeats  and  pursues  tiie 
study  of  the  four  ground  rules  of  arithmetic  in  definite  and  indefinite 
numbers,  vulgar  Auctions,  and  mental  computations;  Class II.,  decimals, 
beginning  of  proportion  with  indefinite  numbers,  proportion  with  defi* 
nite  numbers ;  Class  III.,  proportion  with  definite  numbers,  including 
alligation  and  fellowship ;  Class  IV.,  the  theoretical  confirmation  of  the 
previous  course,  approximating  firactions,  extraction  of  the  square  and 
cube  roots,  but  without  the  theoretical  demonstration.  The  mathematical 
instruction  in  the  gymnasium  includes,  in  Class  I.,  arithmetic  with  letters, 
through  the  four  ground  rules,  which  serves  as  a  theoretical  confirmation 
of  the  portions  studied  in  the  two  first  classes  of  the  Latin  school,  theory 
of  proportions,  and  equations  of  the  first  degree;  in  Class  II.,  powers  and 
roots,  equations  of  the  second  degree,  Ic^arithms,  and  progressions;  in 
Class  IIL,  planimetry,  strictly  on  the  heuristic  or  inventive  system,  and 
therefore  mastered  but  slowly;  in  CUss  IV.,  stereometry  and  plane 
trigonometry.  Manuals:  those  of  Mayer,  Schwerd,  Neubig,  Pollak, 
Hoffmann. 

Physics  are  studied  only  in  the  two  higher  classes  of  the  gymnasium. 
Class  III.  pursues  the  explanation  of  so  many  of  the  chief  principles  of 
the  theory  of  natural  science  as  are  necessary  in  order  to  be  able,  by 
means  of  them,  and  of  the  mathematical  acquisitions  of  the  gymnasium, 
to  pursue  fiirther  principles  with  certainty.  Class  IV. ,  besides  continuing 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  physics,  studies  mathematical  and 
physical  geography.    Manual:  Koppe'a 

Instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  philosophy,  since  being  withdrawn 
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from  the  gymiuiaw  and  transferred  to  the  lycea  in  1816,  snd  afterward 
to  the  lyceal  class  in  1824^  appeared  only  incidentally  in  the  school-plan 
of  Thiersch,  of  1829,  (losi<^  '^^  dialectics — ^introduction  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  ancients,)  and  has  since  1880  been  still  further  excluded. 

For  gymnastics,  the  latter  hours  of  the  two  vacant  afternoons,  (Wed- 
nesday and  Saturday,)  of  the  summer,  are  used.  As  to  pursuing  private 
studies  during  the  time  of  the  two  higher  classes,  there  is  neither  any 
legal  prescription  nor  any  general  rule. 

A  ministerial  rescript  of  1819  confirms  the  existing  provision  which 
prohibits  teachers  frmn  giving  private  instruction  to  their  pupils.  The 
school-plan  of  1824  particularly  prohibited  teachers  from  "  giving  private 
instruction,  which  is  a  hindrance  to  their  official  duties;  **  in  connection 
with  which  an  increase  of  pay  was  promised.  Although  the  promise  was 
afterward  retracted,  the  prohibition  remained  in  force,  and  was  repeatedly 
enjoined ;  once  in  the  general  terms  last  above  given,  and  once  in  the 
other  restricted  ones.  The  latter  sense  may  be  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  authorities. 

In  many  places  the  gymnasium  library  is  accessible  to  the  pupils,  in 
others  there  are  special  pupils*  libraries.  There  is  no  general  law  as  to 
the  fiinds  for  these  libraries.  Qifts  from  graduates  to  the  school-libraries 
occur  only  in  isolated  cases. 

As  to  the  standing  of  the  scholars,  a  general  direction  was  first  given 
by  the  general  law  of  1818,  with  reference  to  the  importance  of  this 
standing  in  req>ect  to  the  law  of  conscription.  This  law  (of  1812)  allowed 
to  those  who  should  have  been  among  the  best  one-third  of  all  the  classes 
in  the  gymnasium,  exemption  from  the  levy.  A  later  law,  in  1880,  con- 
fined this  priyilege  to  the  best  one-fifth. 

The  excessive  number  of  examinations  prescribed  by  the  revised 
ordinance  of  1864  was  made  more  reasonable  by  a  ministerial  rescript  of 
1866 ;  and  the  present  arrangement  is,  that  there  are  in  the  Latin  school 
two  examinations  a  month  in  Latin,  one  a  month  in  Qreek,  three  a  term 
in  Qerman,  and  twice  a  term  each  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  history. 
In  the  gymnasium  there  is  monthly  one  in  Latin  and  one  in  Qreek,  firom 
two  to  three  a  term  in  Qerman  and  mathenuitics,  and  two  a  term  in 
French  and  history.  In  computing  general  progress,  attainments  are 
marked  in  Latin  under  four  heads ;  in  Qreek  and  Qerman  under  three ;  in 
mathematics,  history,  and  French  under  two ;  and  in  geogn4>hy  under 
one.  There  is  also  a  written  examination  four  times  a  year  in  religion ; 
attainments  in  which  are  not  charged,  but  are  entered  on  the  annual 
catalogue  in  Roman  figures  from  I.  to  IV. 

What  precedes  shows  clearly  that  the  system  of  class-teachers  prevails 
throughout;  all  instruction  in  language,  history,  and  geography  is  given 
by  them.  Glass-books,  for  entering  tasks,  absences,  penalties^  tc^  are 
not  frequent  The  disciplinary  regulations,  as  drawn  up  at  the  institution 
and  confirmed  by  the  government)  are  either  given  to  the*  Bchcdars  in  a 
printed  form,  or  read  over  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year. 

In  each  dass  annual  rewards  are  given  for  general  progress,  at  the  rate 
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of  a  prize  for  every  eight  scholars.  Rewards  for  single  studies,  except 
those  for  religion,*  were  discontinued  by  the  revised  ordinance. 

The  pupils  in  the  Latin  school  are  addressed  as  iHc,  in  the  gynmi^ 
slum  as  Sicf  Annual  testimonials  are  given  to  the  pupils — ^marking  eapad* 
ty  as  very  great,  grc^t,  sufficient,  and  weak ;  deportment  as  very  praise- 
worthy, praiseworthy,  sati8fiu^tory,  and  not  (Vee  from  blame ;  diligence  as 
very  great,  great,  sufficient,  and  small ;  and  progress  as  very  good,  good, 
moderate,  and  small ;  and,  in  the  gymnasia  also,  as  remarkable  and  distin- 
guished. Smoking  and  going  to  taverns  are  forbidden  to  all  the  classes. 
With  us  no  complaint  can  in  general  be  made  of  the  deportment  of  the 
pupils,  disobedience,  loose  or  forward  conduct,  Ac;  as  to  which  complaints 
are  elsewhere  made.  Boarding-houses  for  out-pupils  are  selected  by  the 
rectors.  Board  costs,  per  year,  in  citizens'  houses,  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  florins ;  in  good  families,  not  than  less  cne  hundred  and 
eighty  florins. 

The  school-year  is  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  8th  of  August 
Between  the  winter  and  summer  terms  there  is  only  one  week's  vacation, 
at  Easter.  The  school-year  closes  with  a  formal  distribution  of  prizes. 
The  festival  for  youth,  previously  observed  on  the  1st  of  May,|  was  dis- 
continued in  1854,  on  account  of  the  bad  influence  on  the  pupils  of  the 
preparations  for  the  musical  and  declamatory  exercises  of  the  occasion. 
At  the  end  of  the  school-year  an  annual  report  is  published,  to  which  a 
programme  is  commonly  added,  written  in  a  regular  succession,  in  which 
the  teachers  may  have  their  turn.  Programmes  are  exchanged  with 
Baden  and  Coburg-Qotha. 

For  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  Latin  school,  there  is  a  public  ex« 
amination  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  members  of  the  fourth  dass,  who 
are  about  entering  the  gymnasium,  are  examined  orslly  and  in  writing  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school-year;  those  who  are  to  enter  other  pursuits, 
at  the  end  of  it  For  the  three  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasium,  there  is 
no  annual  examination.  The  graduating  examination  of  the  fourth  class 
is,  so  far  as  it  is  oral,  conducted  by  a  ministerial  commissary,  usually  a 
university  professor.  The  written  portion  of  it  comes  in  the  beginning 
of  June,  lasts  through  three  days,  and  includes  the  execution  of  six  tasks, 
which  the  ministry  sends,  sealed,  to  the  rectors:  in  religion,  translation 
firom  German  into  Latin  and  Greek,  mathematics,  Gkrman  composition, 
and  history.  The  means  of  assistance  allowed  are  dictionaries  and  tables 
of  logarithms.  The  work,  when  corrected,  is  sent  to  the  ministry,  and 
committed  by  it  for  revision  to  qualified  censors. 

In  all  three  of  the  universities  there  are  "seminaries,"  with  allowances 

*  "  Prises  for  ralifion  ara  to  be  gWen  00I7  to  toeh  lehobm  ai,  besidei  thorougli  knowledfe  in 
that  imporUnt  branch,  have  clearly  a  high  poeitioo  among  their  ftllow-eofaolan  for  piety  and  lellff- 
loiu  fbeling.**— JStf.  of  Emtfe, 

tThe  latter  being  naore  mpeetfol;  KMBtwhat  anakgoM  to  onr  *'Mr.**  for  a  itodaot  and  ** Mat- 
ter** for  a  boy.— j^Jif.  7Vra«/. 

t  Firrt  introduced  in  1810,  "  in  memory  of  the  eonstltntion  of  the  kingdom,  proclaimed  on  that 
day  in  1808,  and  of  the  union  thereby  brought  about  Into  one  nonarohy  of  provineet  befoin 
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Ibr  the  seminarists ;  for  whom  also,  in  Erlangen,  practical  exercises  are 
prescribed,  besides  those  in  philology.  No  allowances  are  made  to  the 
candidates  for  their  tnyeltng  expenses. 

Up  to  1868,  there  were  two  different  examinations  for  the  places  of 
teacher  in  the  gymnasium  and  in  the  Latin  school ;  the  former  held  at  one 
of  the  universities,  the  latter  under  the  direction  of  the  circle  govern* 
ments,  by  a  gymnasium  rector,  together  with  some  gymnasium  professors. 
A  university  course  was  required  only  for  the  former.  The  same  sufficed 
Ibr  the  latter,  as  however  did  also  the  course  at  the  lyceum.  For  such 
as  proposed  to  instruct  the  two  lower  classes  only,  attendance  at  the 
gymnasium  was  sufficient.  These  regulations  were  repeated  m  1884 ;  but 
in  &ct  the  appointment  of  teachers  of  the  lower  classes  without  a  univers* 
ity  education  was  quite  out  of  use,  or  rather  was  never  in  use :  and  the 
Latin  schools  were  supplied  with  teachers  from  amongst  clergymen  who 
had  passed  the  examination  for  teaching  in  them,  and  in  part  with 
students  in  phOology,  who  had  passed  examination  for  teachers  of  gymna- 
siums, but  were  obliged  to  begin  in  a  low  place.  Since  1868  there  has 
been  but  one  kind  of  examination,  held  annually  in  Munich  by  a  com- 
mission of  one  professor  of  philology  from  each  of  the  three  universities 
and  two  professors  in  gymnasiuma  Candidates  marked  L  and  TI.  are 
declared  capable  of  teaching  in  a  gymnasium ;  those  marked  IIL,  in  the 
Latin  school  No  definite  time  is  now  required  to  be  passed  as  an  assist- 
ant; the  ordinance  of  1880  having  required  two  years  of  such  assistant- 
ship.  Some  begin  their  duties  as  assistants  or  inspectors  of  charitable 
foundations  for  students,  others  as  teachers  of  Latin  schools.  The  ordi- 
nance of  1884  says :  **  As  between  candidates  having  the  same  marks  and 
otherwise  similarly  circumstanced,  the  preference  will  be  given  to  which- 
ever one  shall,  together  with  thorough  classical  training,  unite  the 
thorough  mastery  of  some  one  pursuit ; " — "  theological  or  other  branch,** 
says  a  ministerial  instruction  of  .1888.  This  arrangement  is  not  revoked 
by  the  revised  ordinance  of  1854. 

The  parishes  have  the  right  of  choosing  the  teachers  of  some  isolated 
Latin  schools,  the  choice  to  be  confirmed  by  the  circle  government  This 
may  permit  them  to  follow  the  opinion  of  a  gymnasium  rector  in  fiUing 
the  place. 

The  teachers  of  Latin  schools,  or,  as  they  are  called,  study-teachers, 
(StudienlehreTy)  are  obliged  to  teach  for  from  eighteen  to  twenty  hours  a 
week ;  those  of  the  gymnasia,  who  are  entitled  *^  professor,*'  from  fifteen 
to  seventeen  hours.  The  rectors  and  gymnasium  and  Latin  school 
teachers  are  obliged  to  wear  an  official  uniform,  and  those  of  clerical  con- 
dition a  different  one.  The  rectors  are  obliged  to  wear  this  uniform  only 
on  solemn  occasions,  being  permitted  at  other  times  to  dress  as  they 
choose. 

The  provisions  as  to  salaries  since  1850  make  the  salary  of  a  Latin 
school  teacher,  at  commencing,  six  hundred  florins,  to  be  increased  one 
hundred  florins  every  six  years,  until  with  the  twenty-fifth  year  the 
maximum  of  one  thousand  fiorins  is  reached.    The  salary  of  the  gymna- 
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aam  teachers  bepns  with  eight  hundred  floiiiia»  and  rises  fay  the  asae 
rule  to  twelve  hundred  florin& 

The  king  reserves  to  himself,  in  some  cases,  the  grant  of  this  siz-yesriy 
increase.  The  rector  has  an  additional  official  salary  of  two  hundred 
florins.  Teachers  have  no  additional  perquisites  or  immunities.  If  « 
Latin  school  teacher  becomes  a  gymnasium  teachery  the  years  of  service 
in  the  former  place  are  credited  to  him. 

Gymnasium  teachers  enjoy  the  privileges  granted  to  state  employte  in 
appendix  IX.  to  the  constitution.  Latin  school  teachers  were  formerly  not 
entitled  to  them ;  but  those  in  complete  Latin  scho<^  excluding  isolated 
ones,  were  admitted  to  the  same  in  1846.  The  same  law  establishes  the 
definitive  diaracter  of  an  appointment  after  a  provisory  term  of  three  yeaxs^ 
and  provides  for  the  right  to  retire  after  forty  years^  serrioe,  or  at  the 
seventieth  year  of  age,  or  before  that  time  by  reason  of  &ilure  of  health ; 
and  aLso  fw  a  pension  to  the  widow  in  case  of  death.  The  receipts  of 
state  employ^  consist  partly  of  permanent  and  partly  of  servioe-salaiy. 
The  permanent  salary,  that  i%  that  part  of  the  salary  which  the  officer 
continues  to  receive  after  retiring,  is  fixed  by  the  constitution,  for  the 
first  ten  years  of  service,  at  seven-tenths  of  the  entire  salary;  for  the 
second  ten  years,  at  eight-tenths ;  and  for  the  third,  at  nine>tenlhs;  unless 
a  different  provision  is  made  by  the  terms  of  the  appointment  An  ordi- 
nance of  1649  provides  further  that,  for  salaries  up  to  twelve  hundred 
florins,  inclusive,  no  distinction  between  permanent  and  servioe^alary 
shall  be  made  in  the  appointment;  and  a  second  ordinance  of  ths 
same  year,  that  the  six-yearly  additions  granted  to  teachers  of  gymnasia 
and  Latin  schools,  in  1845,  as  revocable  official  emc^uments,  should  be 
considered  fixed  and  actual  portions  of  their  salaries,  and  so  considered 
in  computing  pensions  and  widows'  pensions.  Salaries  of  gymnasium 
teachers  are  similar  to  those  of  circle  assessors  and  city  justice  coundlors. 
Cashiering,  dismission,  or  degradation  ^om  the  grades  of  teachers'  ap- 
pointments is  determined  with  reference  to  circumstances  of  service,  on 
judicial  investigation.  Disciplinary  penalties  are  also  determined  by  ap- 
pendix IX.  of  the  constitution.  The  widows'  pension,  for  all  public  eoip 
ployes  who  pay  one  per  cent  of  their  income  to  the  fund  for  the  purpose^ 
is  one-fifth  of  the  salary  which  the  husband  received ;  and  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  it  for  each  child,  until  twenty  years  of  age. 

There  are  no  teachers'  associations,  journals,  Sec 

IL  The  £eal  SehooU  *^The  first  public  institutions  for  real  education 
were  established  in  consequence  of  the  school  system  of  the  year  1808; 
by  which  real  schools  and  real  institutes  were  set  up,  parallel  with  the 
progymnasium  and  gymnasia.  The  former,  for  educating  pupils  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fourteenth  year,  were  to  teach  German  and  French,  drawing, 
elements  of  natural  history  and  of  mathematics,  and  thus  to  give  a  geup 
eral  education  preparatory  for  lift  as  a  citizen.  The  latter  were  to  add  to 
this  previous  and  elementary  course  further  study  of  the  natural  sdenoea 

*  (SmrniM :  DSIHnfw'a  *•  CtUeOtM  tf  Btnmim  Ori^tuntur  Vol.  IZ.,  part  3, 1  1034—1000; 
Von  Bonnaon*!  •*  CmdriknUn^  to  dU  SlmHHie»  ^  Bnttritii^  VoL  V.,  18U;  Um  priatid  muimI 
lepoito  of  Um  Tariom  inUtotioiH,  finmi  1800  to  18970 
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and  mathemmiics,  history,  general  philosophical  studies,  aad  Qermsn, 
French,  and  Italian  languages  and  literature.  The  real  institute  was 
divided  into  four  courses,  of  a  year  each,  like  the  gymnasia,  and  was  to 
be  an  introduction  to  academical  studies,  and  especially  a  preparatory 
institution  for  future  financiers  and  students  of  natural  science ;  and  the 
forester,  the  artist,  and  even  the  merchant,  were  here  to  recetve  a  higher, 
variously  usefhl,  and  general  education.  The  real  schools,  of  from  two  to 
lour  classes,  were  erected  in  all  the  larger  and  in  most  of  the  middle-sized 
towns,  partly  by  themselves  and  partly  in  combination  with  a  gymnasium. 
Real  institutes  and  real  schools  together  were  erected  only  in  Nuremberg 
and  Augsburg.  The  standard  of  organization  and  development  in  this 
school  system  was  reached  only  in  the  institution  for  real  studies  in 
Nuremberg,  which,  under  director  G.  H.  Schubert,  and  with  such  assistp 
ants  as  Pfiiff,  Schweigger,  Erhardt,  and  Eanne,  grew  so  rapidly  in  a  few 
years  as  to  complete  the  entire  course  of  study  in  seven  classes,  and  to 
contain,  in  1818,  about  two  hundred  scholars.  But,  even  here,  results  did 
not  fulfill  expectations.  It  became  apparent  that  the  edifice  was  without 
a  sure  basis,  and  that  the  proposed  scientific  education  of  the  pupils 
could  not  be  attained  without  any  knowledge  of  the  classical  languages. 
And  as  for  the  civic  employments,  to  which  the  very  great  miyority  of  the 
pupils  devoted  themselves  after  their  fourteenth  year,  a  sufficient  prep- 
aration could  be  had  in  a  simpler  manner  and  with  less  expense :  the  real 
institutes  were  discontinued  by  a  rescript  of  August  24,  1816,  and  the 
real  schools,  soon  afi;erward,  (Sept  28, 1816,)  changed  into  higher  burgher 
schools.* 

This  change  placed  the  real  schools  on  a  lower  grade.  For,  being  con- 
fined to  the  years  fh)m  the  eleventh  to  the  fourteenth,  these  higher 
burgher  schools,  so  far  as  general  subjects  of  education  are  concerned, 
were  but  litUe  above  the  upper  classes  of  a  well-organized  common  school ; 
and  in  the  studies  appropriated  to  them,  (drawing,  mathematics,  and 
French,)  they  confined  themselves  almost  universally  to  their  elements. 
Separate  parishes  sought  to  supply  these  deficiencies,  as  did  private  as- 
sociations and  the  circle  governments,  by  artisans'  schools,  private  in- 
stitutions, and  polytechnic  institutions,  in  which  were  taught  particularly 
the  arts  of  design  and  mathematics.  But  as  this  half-measure  could  not 
give  thorough  organization  and  symmetry  to  the  system  of  instruction. 
King  Ludwig  I.,  in  order  to  direct  the  whole  real  school  system  into  a 
new  path,  by  an  order  of  Feb.  7,  1829,  and  by  a  more  stringent  one  of 
Feb.  16,  1838,  decreed  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  technical  in- 
struction in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  kingdom.  The  latter  of  these,  to 
which  the  present  system  may  be  referred,  discontinued  the  higher 
burgher  schools,  devoted  their  funds  to  the  new  technical  institutions,  and 
laid  down  those  outlines  of  a  course  of  instruction  for  the  latter  which 
were  carried  out  in  more  detail  by  a  subsequent  decree  of  April  4,  1836. 
According  to  this,  the  purpose  of  the  technical  institutions  is  "  to  carry 

•  Hopf. "  Progress  of  Real  School  System  in  ITuremherg^  Fttfth,  1654.  G.  H.  tod  BcJrabert, 
'MictoMvr^pAf.*'    firlaosan,  1855w    Part  n.,  pp.  435,  405. 
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the  arts  into  industry,  and  to  put  industrial  pursuits  themsetres  upon  a 
footing  corresponding  to  tlie  progress  of  technical  art  and  the  competition 
of  foreign  industry.*'  Accordingly,  the  technical  schools  have  their  cen- 
tral point  in  the  exact  sciences;  and  are  intended  to  be  preparatory  for 
1.  The  artist's  vocation  proper;  2.  The  technical  branches  of  the  public 
service,  especially  architecture,  mining,  salt-works,  and  forests ;  8.  For 
technical  departments  auxiliary  to  civil  life;  4.  For  strictly  civic  voca* 
tions,  particularly  improvements  in  manu&cturing,  productive  labor,  and 
the  improved  cultivation  of  the  soil 

O&aANIZATIOK  or  THB  TKCHNIOAL  SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  agricultural  and  indtutrial  schools^  or  technical  gymnaiium, — 
This,  as  a  rule,  receives  no  pupils  less  than  twelve  years  old,  and  requires, 
in  order  to  entrance,  completion  of  the  course  in  the  Latin  school,  or 
evidence  of  thorough  elementary  training  in  German  and  arithmetic 
The  course  includes  three  years.  There  are  at  present  twenty-six  of 
these  institutions ;  viz.,  eight  circle  agricultural  and  industrial  schools,  at 
Munich,  Passau,  Kaiserslautem,  BaUsbon,  Bayreuth,  Nuremberg,  WUrz- 
burg,  and  Augsburg ;  seventeen  other  complete  agricultural  and  industrial 
schools,  at  FreisiDg,  Landshut,  Straubing,  Speyer,  Landau,  Amberg, 
Bamberg,  Hof,  Wiinsiedel,  Fiirth,  Ansbach,  Erlangen,  Aschaffcnburg, 
Schweinfurt,  Kempten,  Eaufbeuren,  Nordlingen ;  one  incomplete  indus- 
trial school,  with  two  courses,  at  Zweibrucken  (Deuxponts.)  A  few  of 
these,  as  Kaiserslautem  and  Bamberg,  have  a  preparatory  school,  to  give 
a  proper  introduction  to  the  lower  course ;  and  with  all  of  them  is  con- 
nected, according  to  law,  an  artisans'  Sunday  and  feast-day  school,  for 
apprentices  and  journeymen. 

2.  The  polytechnio  school^  cr  technical  lyeeum^  which  includes  the 
department  of  higher  instruction,  and  has  also  three  years'  courses.  The 
requisites  for  admission  are  fifteen  years  of  age,  graduation  at  an  indus- 
trial school  or  gymnasium.  Partiaj  scholars  for  single  branches  must 
pass  an  examination  in  testimony  to  the  required  attainments.  There 
are  polytechnic  schools  in  Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Augsburg. 

8.  The  final  completion  of  the  course  of  technical  instruction  is  given  1. 
For  the  department  of  public  architecture,  in  the  course  of  engineering  con- 
nected with  the  polytechnic  school  at  Munich ;  2.  For  mining,  foundries, 
and  salt-works,  by  the  two  years'  course  in  the  department  of  public  econo- 
my in  the  University  of  Munich ;  8.  For  the  higher  forestry  department,  (to 
succeed  the  course  of  the  gymnasium  or  industrial  school,)  a  three  years' 
course  at  the  university,  or  one  of  two  years  at  the  Royal  Forestry  School 
at  Aschaffenburg,  to  be  followed  by  one  year's  study  at  the  university; 
4.  For  higher  education  in  agriculture,  (to  follow  the  completion  of  the 
course  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  school,)  a  two  years'  course  in  the 
Central  Agricultural  School  at  Weihenstephan,  near  Frcising ;  6.  For  the 
fine  arts  and  civil  architecture,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  Munich. 

Courte  of  Study. — 1.  Agricultural  and  industrial  school.  By  the 
order  of  April  4,  1886,  the  instruction  is  divided  into,  a,  that  in  purely 
technical  departments,  which  are  1.  industrial  and  2.  agricultural;  i, 
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real  instruction,  in  religion,  Qeiman,  history,  geography.  A  completed 
agricultural  course  is  pursued  at  few  schools— st  Nuremberg,  Wiirsburg, 
and  Freising ;  most  of  them  restricting  themselyes  to  agricultural  encydo- 
piedia  and  a  few  practical  exercises.  A  few,  as  those  at  Farth,  Wiinsie- 
del,  and  Zweibriicken,  have  not  eren  thi&  The  scholars  at  these  schools 
were  at  first  sent  to  the  gymnasia  and  the  Sunday  schools  for  their  real 
instruction;  but  at  present  special  teachers  are  employed  in  all  the 
technical  schools  for  these  branches.  The  course  has  gradually  come  to 
include  the  additional  studies  of  French,  calligraphy,  and,  in  some  insti- 
tutions, singing  and  stenography.  The  lectures  are  at  present  classed  as 
Mows: — 

A.     DC  AH  IHDUSTRIAL  SOHOOL  FBOPBB. 

Tmm:  I.  IL  m. 

Beliglon, 2  2  2   weekly. 

Arithmetic,  (algebra  and  geometry,). 6  6  6        " 

Natuial  history, 4  11" 

Ohemiatiy, -  2  8" 

PhyEdcs,  (mechanicB,) -  4  3" 

Technology, -  2  2" 

Drawing,  (modeling,  wax-figures,) 8  8  8        " 

German, 6  4  4        " 

History  and  geography, 2  4  4        " 

French, 2  2  3" 

Calligraphy, 2  -  -        " 

Total, 31      35      38 

B.     AGBICULTUBAL  DBPABTUENT,  (NUREUBEBO.) 

Taan:  I.  U.  .    lU. 

Religion, 2  2  2   weekly. 

Theory  of  agriculture, 4  8  8" 

Natural  history, 6  -  -        " 

Natural  science,  (physics  and  chemistry,) -  6  6        " 

Veterinary  surgery  and  anatomy, -  -  3        " 

Arithmetic  and  geometry, 4  4  2        " 

I>rawing, 3  4  4" 

German, 4  4  3" 

Geography, 2  -  -        " 

Calligraphy, 2  -  -        «* 

Total,... 26      28      27 

There  are  also  practical  exercises  in  agriculture  in  all  three  years ;  in  all 
about  thirty  hours  a  week. 

Ohtervationi, — Those  industrial  schools  which  propose  to  instruct  in 
agricultural  encydopsddia  mostly  devote  to  this  department  two  hours  a 
week  in  each  year ;  but  some  unite  the  agricultural  instruction  with  that 
on  natural  history.  The  practical  exercises  are  given  according  to  the 
apparatus  of  the  school  and  the  opportunities  of  its  situation.  Instead 
of  the  agricultural  instruction,  or  sometimes  in  addition  to  it,  there  has 
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been  established  in  seTenl  cities  a  special  course  for  those  intending  to 
become  merchants.  Thus  there  are  trade  defMurtments  at  sereral  indna- 
trial  schools— as  Augsburg,  Fttrth,  Bamberg,  Wiinsburg,  Kaisenlaatera, 
Pftssau,  Freising — ^which  teach  French,  English,  and  Italian,  mercantile 
arithmetic,  knowledge  of  goods,  and  book*keeping.  Gymnastics  are  in- 
troduced in  only  a  few  institutions. 

2.  The  polytechnic  schools  teach  the  Mowing  studies:  pure  mathe- 
matics, demonstratiTe  and  practical  geometry,  theoretical  and  analyticBl 
chemistry,  physics,  analytic  and  applied  chemistry,  drawing  (extensiTe- 
ly,  including  architectural  drawing  and  machine  drawing,)  rudiments  of 
molding  and  founding,  practical  work  in  the  mechanics'  shops.  Reiig^ 
ious  instruction,  which  is  giren  at  Nuremberg  to  the  lowest  class  only, 
at  Munich  also  to  the  second,  at  Augsburg  to  all  three  in  common,  in- 
cludes doctrine  and  morals,  and  a  summary  account  of  the  history  and 
legislation  of  the  church.  The  number  of  lessons  per  week,  not  indud- 
ing  labor  in  the  workshops,  varies  between  twenty-eight  and  thirty-six ; 
and  they  are  arranged  according  to  the  exigences  of  the  establishment 
The  course  of  engineering  at  the  polytechnic  school  at  Munich  includes 
the  following  studies:  road-making,  bridge-building,  and  hydraulic  archi- 
tecture, theory  of  construction  and  tracing  outlines,  theory  of  stone-cut- 
ting, practical  geometry,  ciyil  architecture. 

Teaeher$» — ^Tho  system  of  teachers  for  each  study  (Faehlehrer  tystem,) 
is  the  rule  in  all  the  technical  schools ;  sereral  related  studies  however 
being  usually  intrusted  to  each  teacher.  In  some  of  the  larger  institu- 
tions, also,  several  teachers  are  employed  for  one  study,  especially  for 
drawing.  A  fixed  number  of  six  teachers  was  at  first  fixed  upon 
for  a  complete  agricultural  and  industrial  school,  as  well  as  for 
each  polytechnic  school  But  the  extension  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction, and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  number  of  scholars, 
which  made  parallel  classes  necessary  at  Munich,  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Bamberg,  caused  also  an  increase  in  the  number  of  teach- 
ers ;  and  now  there  are,  at  some  of  these  schools,  as  many  as  twelve 
or  fifteen  teachers,  besides  supplementary  and  assistant  teachers.  In  all 
the  technical  schools  there  are  now  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  teachers ; 
of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  are  employed  in  the  industrial 
schools,  twenty-seven  in  the  polytechnic  schools,  and  six  labor  in  both. 
Teachers  of  mathematics  and  general  sciences  are  appointed,  either  after 
proof  of  completing  the  course  at  the  gymnasium  and  polytechnic  school, 
and  of  at  least  one  year  at  the  university,  or  after  an  examination,  to  be 
passed  by  the  candidates  for  lower  places  befbre  a  commission  from  the 
polytechnic  school  and  for  the  higher  before  one  from  the  University  of 
Munich.  Many  of  the  present  teachers,  however,  were  trained  not  at  the 
polytechnic  school,  but  at  the  gymnasium,  studying  longer  afterward  at 
the  university.  Some  were  appointed,  also,  on  account  of  distiuguished 
attainments  in  technical  literature  or  practice.  Teachers  of  drawing  are 
appointed  on  proof  of  a  completed  course  at  the  industrial  school,  and  oi 
attendance  at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  where  an  examination  has  to 
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be  passed.  Teachers  of  real  studies  roust  show  capacity  for  the  place 
of  teacher  in  a  gymnasium,  except  in  Greek.  These  requirements  are 
Yeiy  little  enforced  any  where;  and,  in  hci^  real  studies  are  almost  every 
where  taught  by  common  school  teachers,  pastors,  or  theological  candi* 
dates.  Religious  instruction  is  given  either  by  classes  of  the  clergy  or 
the  pastor  of  the  parish.  Teachers  in  the  industrial  schools  may  be 
appointed  by  such  parishes  as  have  been  efficient  in  establishing  the  in- 
stitution, on  presentation  by  a  magistrate ;  but  also  commonly  upon  the 
proposal  of  or  examination  by  the  school  overseer,  the  interposition  of 
the  circle  government^  on  a  ministerial  rescript  This  appointment  car- 
ries no  right  to  a  pension.  The  annual  salary  of  a  teacher,  employed 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours  a  week,  was  originally  five  hundred 
florins,  with  no  prospect  of  increase.  Since  1851  the  salaries  of  this 
class  of  teachers  have  been  put  on  the  same  footing  with  those  of  the 
Latin  school  teachers ;  so  that  the  salary  is  at  first  six  hundred  florins, 
and  increases  by  one  hundred  florins  every  six  years  up  to  a  maximum 
of  one  thousand  florina  Teachers  of  the  polytechnic  schools  are  ap- 
pointed directly  by  a  royal  decree,  which  gives  him  the  title  of  professor, 
and  the  privileges  of  a  state  official  An  ordinance  of  Feb.  12,  1855, 
prescribes  for  them  the  uniform  of  a  lyceum  professor,  which  consists 
of  a  dark  blue  coat  or  dress-coat,  with  a  violet-colored  standing  collar 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  velvet  wristbands,  yellow  metal  buttons  with  . 
the  crowned  lion,  white  or  blue  pantaloons,  and  hauillons  on  a  golden 
hat-band  and  on  the  sword-tassel.  The  salary,  first  fixed  at  six  hundred 
florins,  is  now  eight  hundred,  and  rises  six-yearly  to  twelve  hundred 
florins.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  cases  of  invitations  fi*om  abroad,  the 
teachers  of  technical  schools  receive  a  higher  salary  fit>m  the  first,  or  be- 
fore the  six  years'  term  is  out  In  case  of  transference  fh>m  an  indus- 
trial to  a  polytechnic  sch(>ol,  the  Ume  of  service  already  spent  is  reckoned. 
Teachers  of  religion  and  assistant  teachers  are  usually  paid  at  the  rate 
of  twenty-five  fiorins  a  year  for  each  hour  employed  per  week. 

Supervising  authorities, — ^The  immediate  management  and  charge  of 
the  discipline  accompanies  the  rectorate,  which  is  usually  conferred  upon 
one  of  the  teachers  of  the  institution  distinguished  for  literary  attain* 
ments,  experience,  and  reputation.  In  some  places,  however,  the  rector- 
ate  of  the  industrial  school  is  conferred  on  some  one  else;  at  Bamberg, 
Ho^  and  Wunsiedel,  on  one  of  the  city  officers,  a  councilor  of  justice,  or 
mayor ;  at  Ratisbon,  Freising,  and  Bayreuth,  a  professor,  or  the  inspectoir 
of  the  classical  school  Under  the  original  ordinance,  the  rector  of  the 
polytechnic  school  was  to  be  at  the  same  time  inspector  of  the  industrial 
school  of  the  place.  This  union  of  offices  now,  however,  exists  only  in 
Augsburg.  The  rectov  is  allowed  an  additional  salary  of  two  hundred 
florins,  and  usually  a  rent-free  tenement  in  the  school-building.  The 
rector's  necessary  acquaintance  with  the  condition  of  the  school  is  by 
law  to  be  obtained  by  attending  the  recitations,  at  such  intervals  as  he 
may  judge  proper ;  by  conferences,  to  which  all  the  teachers  are  invited, 
at  least  four  times  a  year ;  by  special  interviews  with  individual  teachers; 
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i2nd,  in  most  institutions,  also  by  a  weekly  or  monthly  examination  of  the 
diaries  or  class-books  in  which  teachers,  or  papils  under  their  direction, 
hare  entered  the  subjects  dealt  with,  together  with  remarks  on  any  par- 
ticular occurrences,  such  as  absences  or  reprimands.  The  rector  has,  as 
advisory  co-authority,  a  school  council,  (»cholarehat^)  to  consist  of  a  clergy- 
man of  the  place,  a  magistrate,  one  of  the  parish  authorities,  and  a 
mechanic.  This  body  has,  however,  only  very  seldom  found  actual  em- 
ployment ;  and  has  almost  every  where  gone  into  disuse.  The  rector^s 
report  is  sent  to  the  royal  circle  government,  and  through  that,  or  in 
special  cases  directly,  to  the  royal  ministry  of  state,  of  trade,  and  public 
works ;  to  which  a  separate  report  is  to  be  made  for  the  technical  schools. 
Ordinances  and  other  laws  go  downward  through  the  same  channel- 
Religious  instruction  is,  by  the  constitution,  under  the  co-inspecUon  of  the 
higher  church  authorities,  who  devolve  the  charge  upon  some  clei^man 
of  the  locality,  usually  a  dean  or  senior  pastor.  Their  delegate,  also, 
from  time  to  time,  makes  a  visitation  with  reference  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. Watching  over  attendance  at  church  and  other  religious  exercises 
is  sometimes  left  to  the.rector,  sometimes  to  the  religious  teacher,  some- 
times to  the  parents. 

The  disciplinary  regulations  are  drawn  up  for  each  institution  by  its 
rector  in  conjunction  with  the  council  of  teachers ;  and,  on  approval  by  the 
circle  government,  is  printed,  and  given  to  each  scholar  at  entrance.  It 
is  also  commonly  read  at  the  beginning  of  the  school-year.  The  common 
usage  is  that  the  teachers  deal  with  lesser  transgressions  within  the 
school,  and  greater  ones  are  brought  before  the  rector.  The  grades  of 
punishment  in  an  industrial  school  are,  admonition  or  reprimand  before 
one  witness,  or  before  the  council  of  teachers;  arrest  in  school;  impris- 
onment in  the  school  career;  threatened  dismission;  exclusion  from  the 
school,  or  even  from  all  the  technical  schools  of  the  kingdom.  The  rector 
judges  of  what  grade  of  their  son^s  punishment  parents  shall  be  informed. 
In  the  polytechnic  school  the  grades  are,  admonition,  reprimand  before 
all  the  teachers,  dismission.  As  to  regulations  outside  of  school,  the 
industrial  and  gymnasium  scholars  are  on  the  same  footing  as  are  the 
polytechnic  and  lyceum  ones.  The  former  are  strictly  prohibited  from 
going  to  taverns  and  smoking ;  the  latter  are  subject  to  the  police  ordi- 
nances. There  are  no  foundations  for  the  support  of  students  in  these 
schools.  Industrial  scholars  from  abroad  must  select  a  lodging  or  board- 
ing-house, with  the  approbation  of  the  rector  asked  and  obtained.  Those 
of  the  polytechnic  school  are,  at  least^  obliged  to  advise  the  rector  of 
their  lodging,  and  he  may  object  to  it  In  all  these  schools  the  rector 
has  the  services  of  a  beadle,  for  disciplinary  purposes  and  subordinate 
services,  and  sometimes  as  a  secretary. 

AtUndanc&, — ^The  number  of  pupils  in  the  technical  schools  has 
steadily  increased.  During  1885  the  whole  number  in  the  industrial 
schools  was  only  1,450;  but  in  1852  reached  2,549.  That  at  the  poly- 
technic schools  rose  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  in  1840,  to  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  in  1852.    To  these  should  be  added  the  city 
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trade  school  at  Nuremberg,  with  two  fiundred  acholars ;  making,  for  1852, 
a  total  of  2,975  regular  pupils.  There  are  about  two  hundred  partial 
pupils  at  the  polytechnic  schools,  and  6,510  citizen  feast-day  scholars. 
As  the  attendance  at  the  polytechnic  schools  is  far  less  than  that  at  the 
industrial  schools,  so  also  are  the  upper  courses  at  the  latter  much  more 
thinly  attended  than  the  lower ;  as  most  of  the  pupils,  before  they  haT« 
graduated,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  a  school-year,  enter  into  civic  em- 
ployments. The  number  of  pupils  in  the  first  year  is  generally  to  that 
in  the  third  as  five,  and.  in  some  schools  as  eight,  to  one ;  and,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  year,  tlie  classes  are  sometimes  reduced  to  five  scholars. 

The  age  of  the  industrial  scholars  is  between  twelve  and  twenty ;  usu- 
ally between  thirteen  and  seventeen.  That  of  the  polytechnic  scholars 
between  fifteen  and  twenty-four ;  usually  between  sixteen  and  twenty. 

Of  the  2,975  regular  pupils  in  all  the  technical  institutions,  1,378  are 
Catholics  and  1,432  Protestants.  Most  (one  hundred  and  sixty)  of  the 
rest  are  Jews,  who  are  chiefly  in  the  trade  departments.  As  the  num- 
ber of  Catholics  in  Bavaria  is  3,241,846,  and  of  Protestants,  1,255,562, 
being  thirteen  to  five,  it  appears  that  the  Protestants  have  much  tho 
strongest  tendency  to  arts  and  trade.  The  Protestants  send  one  scholar 
to  every  eight  hundred  and  ten  of  their  population,  the  Catholics  only 
one  to  2,582.  It  is  otherwise  at  the  universities,  where  the  Catholics  are 
to  the  Protestants,  omitting  theological  students,  as  four  to  one.  Among 
the  six  industrial  schools,  those  of  Nuremberg,  Munich,  Augsbuig, 
Wiirzburg,  Bamberg,  and  Eaiserslautem,  are,  either  absolutely  or  rela- 
tively to  the  population  of  their  cities,  the  largest  Of  the  polytechnic 
schools,  that  at  Munich  ia  the  largest 

M^Mnuf.  The  expenses  of  a  circle  agricultural  and  industrial  school 
were  originally  fixed  to  be  between  a  minimum  of  8,800  florins  and  a 
maximum  of  8,500  florins.  At  present  the  expenses  of  an  industrial 
school  are  firom  4,000  to  16,000  florins.    This  regular  amount  is  drawn 

1.  From  the  funds  of  the  discontinued  higher  burgher  schools,  which 
give,  at  some  places,  as  Munich  and  Nuremberg,  an  annual  income  of 
more  than  8,000  florins  and  a  total  annual  income  of  23,000  florins ; 

2.  From  the  aids  of  the  circle  treasuries,  the  total  of  which  was,  in  1836, 
52,860  florins,  in  1882, 103,992  florins.  From  this  source  some  institu- 
tions, as  Nuremberg,  Eaiserslautern,  receive  from  7,000  to  10,000  florins 
a  year;  8.  From  a  disposable  overplus  trom  the  funds  for  instruction; 
4.  From  contributions  by  the  parishes ;  5.  From  a  tuition-fee,  which  is 
not  to  exceed  twelve  florins  a  year.  But  all  the  schools  have  many  firee 
pupils,  and  some  of  them  demand  no  fee  whaterer.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  industrial  schools  was,  in  1851-2, 152,990  florins,  of  which  about 
114,000  was  for  salaries  and  88,000  for  other  expenses.  The  buildings 
of  the  circle  institutions  are  erected  or  adapted  at  public  expense ;  those 
of  other  industrial  schools  by  the  municipalities,  with  aid  from  the  circle 
treasuries,  and  partly  firom  the  tax  on  local  sales  of  malt,  which  some 
of  the  cities  have  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  technical  institutions. 
The  inde  school  in  Nuremberg  is  supported  chiefly  firom  a  tuition-fee 
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of  eighteen  florins  and  a  matriculation-fee  of  one  florin  and  tvelve 
kreatzers,  which  produces,  including  the  preparatory  class,  about  7,000 
florins  a  year.  The  balance,  about  4,000  florins  a  year,  is  paid  from  the 
city  treasury.  ^ 

The  polytechnic  schools,  being  strictly  state  institutions,  are  almost 
entirely  maintained  from  the  central  and  circle  treasuries.  These  ad* 
▼anced,  in  1886-7,  87,000  florins;  in  1861-2,  40,160.  The  rest,  about 
8,000  florins,  was  contributed  by  the  municipalities.  The  tuition-fee  was 
for  a  long  time  rery  low ;  as  the  first  intention  was  that  natives,  and 
those  belonging  to  the  states  of  the  ZoiWerein,  should  receive  instruction 
free,  and  that  other  pupils  should  pay  twelve  florins  a  year,  and  partial 
students  six  florins,  for  each  study  pursued.  It  is  only  lately  that  a 
regular  tuition-fee  was  required  of  twelve  florins  a  year.  Besides  im- 
portant aid  to  the  polytechnic  schools,  the  public  treasury  gives  to  some 
indigent  and  worthy  pupils,  especially  in  the  engineering  department, 
annual  aids  from  the  general  salary  fund  of  as  much  as  ninety  florins. 

Text-hooka  and  apparatus.  Instruction  in  the  industrial  schools  is 
based,  for  each  branch,  upon  printed  manuals,  selected  by  the  college  of 
teachers,  and  approved  by  the  ministry  of  state.  Sometimes  the  intro- 
duction of  text-books  is  specially  reconmiended  to  the  rectors  from  the 
highest  quarter.  Dictating  lectures,  long  practiced  in  many  schools,  have 
gradually  been  disused  under  repeated  prohibitions,  and  are  eicpressly 
permitted  only  in  the  polytechnic  schools,  which  are  expected  to  keep 
their  pupils  acquainted  with  the  progress  and  latest  discoveries  of  tech- 
nical knowledge.  Among  the  text-books  most  used  are  Furnrohr's  Natu- 
ral History  and  Technology ;  R.  Wagner*s  Chemistry  and  Technology ; 
Brettner's  Physics ;  Haindl's  Machinery ;  Fraas'  School  of  Agriculture ; 
the  arithmetical  and  algebraic  text^books  and  collections  of  problems  of 
Hirsch,  Hermann,  and  Holmann ;  Gugler's  Descriptive  Geometry ;  Ahn's 
Practical  Course  in  French ;  Zahn's  Biblical  History.  Many  other  works 
are  used  in  some  places :  such  as  the  mathematical  text-books  and  col- 
lections of  problems  of  Bergeat,  Wiegand,  Rose,  Bischofl^,  Ahrens,  Sade- 
beck;  the  mercantile  arithmetics  of  Feller  and  Ordermann;  Kittel's 
Botany;  Eobeirs  Mineralogy ;  Koppe's  Zdology  and  Physics ;  Regnault*s 
and  Stockhardt*8  Chemistry ;  the  German  grammars  and  manuals  of  style 
of  Bauer,  Brentano,  Falkmann,  €bckel,  Heyse,  Kelle,  Lechner,  Puchner, 
Sch&tzler;  various  collections  of  models  of  composition;  Hirzel's  and 
Ludecking*s  manuals  and  readers  in  French ;  the  historical  text-books 
of  Walter,  Kohlrausch,  Beck,  Liebler,  Ghillany,  Bumiiller;  the  rudiment- 
ary geographies  of  Burger,  Yfilter,  Schacht,  Hopf,  2iachari& ;  in  arts  and 
trades,  the  works  of  Schiebe,  Telsehow,  Nelkenbrecher,  and  others. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  was,  at  the  establishment  of  the  industrial 
schools,  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  copies  for  drawing ;  which 
included,  especially,  ornaments  and  architectonic  studies,  in  a  systematic 
order,  from  the  elements  up  to  complete  plans  for  buildinga  But  much 
use  is  also  made  of  the  collections  of  designs  of  Klenze  and  Gftrtner, 
(which  were  particularly  recommended  ,from  the  highest  quarter,)  of 
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Heidelofi;  Weiss,  Wolff,  Pola,  Meizger,  Haindl,  Herrmann,  Schopff,  and 
others.  Some  teachers  hare  prepared  designs  for  their  own  instruction. 
Besides  a  comprehensire  and  well-arranged  collection  of  such  designs  for 
instruction  in  drawing,  may  be  mentioned,  as  properly  belonging  to  aa 
industrial  school,  models  for  instruction  in  mechanics  and  modeling,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  technical  library,  a  physical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  and  a  laboratory.  Many  of  the  industrial  schools  also  possess 
a  mechanical  workshop.  For  the  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture, 
either  small  pieces  of  land  are  procured  and  made  model  farms  or  experi- 
mental gardens  laid  out  A  collection  of  manufactured  articles  belongs 
especially  to  the  trade  departments.  The  polytechnic  schools  have  an 
apparatus  and  collections  like  those  of  the  industrial  schools,  but  more 
complete. 

To  procure,  maintain,  and  enlarge  the  apparatus  for  instruction,  annual 
sums  of  from  four  hundred  to  two  thousand  florins  are  appropriated,  ac- 
cording to  the  total  expense  of  the  school.  There  are  also  frequent  gifts 
for  the  same  pur^^ose  firom  the  circle  goyemments,  parishes,  industrial 
societies,  and  private  individuals — as  druggists,  manu&cturers,  and  book- 
sellers. Many  instruments  and  models  have  also  been  made  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  technical  institutions.  The  largest  and  most  valuable  col- 
lections are  in  the  polytechnic  schools  and  circle  industrial  schools ;  but 
most  of  the  other  institutions  have  very  well  furnished  cabinets.  The^ 
libraries  usually  contain,  besides  works  on  the  appropriate  technical  sub- 
jects, miscellaneous  books,  which  the  pupils  can  read  at  home. 

School-year;  examinations j  prices. — By  the  ordinance  of  April  4^ 
1836,  the  year  of  the  industrial  school  began  October  15,  and  closed 
August  81 ;  a  later  ordinance  fixes  the'beginning  on  October  1,  and  tfte* 
end  on  August  81.  There  is  a  fourteen  days^  vacation  at  Easter.  There 
are  no  vacant  afternoons,  except  in  a  few  schools  or  classes.  The  year 
of  the  polytechnic  school  is  fl*om  November  2  to  August  15.  There  is 
no  other  interruption  of  the  lessons,  except  the  two  weeks  at  Easter. 
Three  times  a  year — at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsunday — there  are,  at 
most  of  the  industrial  schools,  written  or  oral  examinations  in  all  the 
studies,  a  report  of  whose  result  is  given  to  each  pupil,  to  be  sent  to  his 
parents.  At  some  institutions  there  are  monthly  examinations.  During 
the  last  weeks  of  the  school-year  there  is  a  public  examination,  attended 
by  a  commissary  from  the  state  ministry  of  trade,  who  is,  for  the  indus- 
trial schools,  a  professor  of  a  polytechnic  school,  and,  for  the  polytechnic 
school,  a  university  professor,  and  who  has  special  instruction  and  pow- 
ers. Each  pupil  receives  an  annual  certificate  for  industry,  progress,  and 
moral  conduct  The  marks  for  progress  are,  in  the  industrial  school,  I, 
excellent ;  II.,  very  good ;  III.,  good ;  IV.,  moderate ;  V.,  bad.  In  the 
polytechnic  schools  the  grades  are  marked  by  decimals,  and  are,  1.00  to 
0.74,  excellent ;  0.74  to  0.50,  good ;  0.49  to  0.25,  moderate ;  0.24  to  0.00, 
bad.  For  religious  knowledge,  religious  character,  and  moral  conduct, 
the  following  grades  are  marked  in  all  the  technical  institutions :  I.,  1, 
distinguished;  I.,  2,  excellent;  II.,  1,  good;  II.,  2,  moderate;  III.,  1, 
poor ;  III.,  2,  bad.    Pupils  successfully  completing  the  highest  course 
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receive  a  certificate  of  graduation  from  the  examining  commissary  and 
the  rector,  which  is  to  be  shown  at  entering  the  higher  institutions  or 
the  public  service.  The  commissary  makes  a  report  immediately  to  the 
ministry  on  result  of  the  examination  and  the  condition  of  the  whole 
institution.  The  prizes,  at  the  industrial  schools,  are  distributed  at  the 
examinations.  There  is  usually  about  one  prize  to  each  ten  pupils  for 
general  progress,  and  one  prize  in  each  year  for  each  study ;  although 
the  latter  prizes  are,  in  many  institutions,  not  given.  Books  are  most 
often  given  as  prizes ;  frequently,  however,  instruments  and  medals.  At 
some  of  the  artisans*  Sunday  and  feast-day  schools,  by  recommendation 
of  the  superior  authorities,  distinguished  progress  is  rewarded  with  a 
savings-bank  book,  for  amounts  up  to  ten  florins.  In  the  polytechnic 
schools,  prizes,  though  provided  for  in  the  ordinance  of  1836,  are  quite 
disused.  Speaking  on  such  occasions,  as  at  the  gymnasia,  is  not  recom- 
mended ;  but  in  many  institutions  the  distribution  of  prizes  is  opened  or 
closed  with  an  address  by  the  rector.  On  the  last  day  of  the  year,  a 
printed  annual  report  is  published,  stating  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the 
names  of  pupils,  alphabetically  arranged,  usually  with  their  marks  for 
progress,  generally  and  in  each  department,  and  a  short  account  of  the 
school  for  the  year,  with  statistics.  This  report,  with  the  scientific  or 
technical  treatise  usually  added  by  one  of  the  teachers,  is  sent  to  the  city 
authorities,  to  the  royal  government,  and  to  the  ministry  of  state,  to  all 
the  technical  institutions  of  the  kingdom,  and,  by  agreement,  to  some 
other  schools  in  Bavaria,  and  technical  schools  abroad. 

Criticism;  future  prospects. — ^While  the  course  of  study  in  the  old 
real  schools  included  the  studies  generally  necessary  and  useful  for  the 
higher  class  of  citizens,  the  present  class  of  real  institutions  aims  direct- 
ly at  preparation  for  particular  vocations.  Their  course,  well  calculated 
for  the  advantage  of  industrial  occupations,  is  now  generally  admitted  to 
have  grave  faults.  In  the  first  place,  notwithstanding  the  purpose  ex- 
pressed in  the  title  of  the  technical  schools,  they  attempt  various  incon- 
sistent objects.  Instruction  given  with  reference  to  the  higher  courses 
and  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the  technical  state  services,  must  be  scien- 
tific from  the  beginning,  while  the  needs  of  the  future  artisan  require  a 
popular  kind  of  instruction.  As  the  teachers  are  almost  forced  to  apply 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  former  department,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the 
examinations,  the  latter  can  not  show  the  progress  expected  of  it.  The 
course  is  much  too  rapid  for  this ;  studies  of  the  most  various  character 
are  crowded  together  in  one  class,  so  that  the  pupil  is  overwhelmed  with 
a  mass  of  lessons  and  tasks,  which  even  a  strong  mind  could  not  master. 
Owing  also  to  the  haste  with  which  the  course  proceeds  to  technical 
studies,  one  very  important  subject,  instruction  in  German,  has  been 
placed  in  a  very  subordinate  place,  when  it  deserves  a  very  high  one; 
because  there  is  nothing  so  unfavorable  to  the  general  education  and  prog- 
ress on  all  subjects  as  a  want  of  mastery  of  the  mother-tongue.  That 
many  improvements  are  needed  in  this  study,  as  well  as  in  other  real 
branches,  is  apparent  from  a  glance  at  the  very  various  text-books  which 
are  employed.    Lastly,  the  system  of  teachers  for  each  study,  which 
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CSR  not  be  found  &ult  with  in  the  higher  classes,  is  not  calculated  to  im- 
prove either  the  general  results  of  the  teaching  nor  the  discipline  in  the 
lower  classes,  where  the  pupils  need  more  detailed  and  constant  guidance. 
These  faults  in  the  course  of  study  are,  however,  not  perceptible  every- 
where in  the  same  manner ;  for  some  institutions  are  remarkable  for  the 
capacity  of  their  teachers,  and  can,  moreover,  be  strict  in  receiving  and 
promoting  scholars,  while  others  are  obliged,  by  local  circumstances,  to 
be  indulgent  Thus  the  results  of  examinations  vary,  according  to  locali- 
ties, and  even  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

As  many  principles  of  the  ordinance  of  1886  had  been  altered  or 
dropped  tacitly,  or  other  ordinances  and  new  subjects  of  instruction  had 
been  introduced,  the  ministry  of  state  issued  to  the  rectors,  August  14, 
1882,  an  outline  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  technical  institutions.  A 
new  plan  was  drawn  up  with  reference  to  the  opinions  and  wishes  ex- 
pressed relative  to  this ;  and,  in  January,  1857,  the  chambers  of  the  cir- 
cles, of  trade  and  of  industry,  in  February  a  conference  of  rectors  and 
other  professional  educators,  was  called  in  Munich,  to  consult  on  the  sub- 
ject According  to  this  new  plan,  which  has  not  every  where  been  re- 
ceived with  the  utmost  approbation,  the  uniformity  hitherto  sought  for 
among  all  the  technical  institutions  has  been  given  up,  and  real  institu- 
tions have  been  erected  or  modified  with  reference  to  general  or  local  re- 
quirements. Under  this  ordinance  are  to  be  erected  1.  Industrial 
schools  proper,  with  from  two  to  four  courses,  for  boys  intending  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  industrial  pursuits — ^these  will  give  popular  practical 
instruction  in  real  studies,  (German,  French,  history,  and  geogra- 
phy,) the  elements  of  the  mathematics,  and  natural  science  and  draw- 
ing; 2.  Real  gymnasia,  on  a  footing  like  that  of  the  Latin  schools, 
to  give  scientific  instruction  in  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mod- 
ern languages,  for  rudimentary  preparation  for  entering  the  public  service 
in  the  departments  of  forests,  salt-works,  building,  and  post-office ;  8. 
Polytechnic  schools,  to  follow  the  real  gymnasium  or  industrial  school  ef 
four  classes — with  a  general  course  in  mathematical  and  natural  scientific 
studies,  and  with  special  courses  for  architecture,  mechanics,  chemistry, 
and  the  higher  part  of  drawing.  Much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  professional 
preparation  of  the  teacher,  and  the  scientific  course  in  the  gymnasium 
and  university  is  indicated  to  them.  The  system  of  teachers  for  each 
study  is  modified  by  the  appointment  of  an  ordinarius  for  each  class, 
who  has  charge  of  the  general  management  of  the  course  in  it 

rV.  The  RctcuB  Inititutions  in  Bavaria. 
These  are,  so  far  as  they  themselves  choose,  under  the  protection  of 
St  John's  Society,  which  was  founded,  December  25,  1853,  by  King 
Max  II.,  for  voluntary  aid  to  the  poor,  with  the  purpose  of  concentrated 
operations  of  all  benevolent  efforts  and  institutions.  This  body  includes 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  societies  and  114,648  members,  and  controls  a 
property  of  1,215,050  florins,  profitable  and  not  profitable,  and  an  in- 
come, fixed  And  fluctuating,  of  758,109  florins.  The  rescue  educational 
institutions  for  youth  train  them  from  the  first  to  the  thirteenth  year ; 
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from  the  first  to  the  second,  in  "  cradle  institutions  ;**  from  the  third  to  the 
sixth,  in  infant  asjrlums,  (KUinhinderhewahranstalten  ;)  from  the  sixth  to 
the  thirteenth,  in  rescue  houses.  The  cradle  institutions  at  Munich  and 
Forth  receive  children  bom  in  wedlock,  and  give  them  lodging  and  care 
to  the  age  of  two  years.  There  were,  in  1851-2,  ninety-one  infant  asy- 
lums, with  ninety-six  female  teachers  and  6,706  pupils ;  with  an  income 
of  61,768  florins.  In  1888-4,  there  were  only  eight  institutions,  with 
seventeen  teachers  and  615  children.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  cities;  as 
they  can  succeed  in  the  country  only  where  noble  proprietors,  and  e^w- 
dally  rich  manufacturers,  support  them.  They  are  under  the  supervision 
of  the  same  authorities  as  the  schools.  The  first  general  regulations  re- 
specting them  date  from  the  year  1889,  and  direct  the  exclusion  of  all 
instruction  similar  to  that  of  the  schMs,  anticipating  them  and  there- 
fore too  early  for  the  children.  The  institutions  might  contain  children 
of  both  confessions,  but  Catholic  children  were  to  learn  Catholic  prayers, 
and  Protestants,  Protestant  ones,  firom  the  same  person ;  a  difficult  task. 
The  rescue  houses  receive  the  children  from  the  asylums.  We  are  in- 
formed of  eight  of  these  (one  Protestant)  in  Upper  Bavaria,  one  in  Lower 
Bavaria,  six  (two  Protestant)  in  the  Palatinate,  two  in  the  Upper  Palati- 
nate, six  (five  Protestant)  in  Upper  Franconia,  seven  (five  Protestant  and 
one  of  both  confessions)  in  Middle  Franconia,  four  (two  Protestant)  in 
liower  Franconia,  and  seven  (three  Protestant)  in  Suabia.  The  oldest  of 
the  Protestant  institutions  is  the  Nuremberg  Rescue  House,  founded 
in  1824,  by  Dr.  Dittmar  and  Prof.  Karl  von  Raumer,  and  supported 
chiefly  by  market-inspector  Platner.  Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  late 
Prof.  Kraft  established  a  rescue  institution  for  girls  at  Eriangen,  now 
that  at  Puckenhof  Most  of  these  institutions  aim  to  fit  their  pupils  for 
service,  and  instruct  them  chiefly  in  domestic,  field,  and  garden  labors, 
and  in  winding,  knitting,  and  sewing;  also  in  plaiting  straw,  &c  The 
cost  of  maintaining  one  child  is  firom  forty  to  sixty  florins.  These  insti- 
tutions, as  elsewhere,  are  assisted  by  voluntary  gifts,  by  aid  fi*om  the  St 
John's  Society,  (amounting,  for  1856-6,  in  all  to  4,600  florins,)  and  by 
contributions  from  the  circle  funds,  to  encourage  private  efforts.  The 
schools  of  the  rescue  institutions,  where  the  children  are  not  sent  to 
the  school  of  the  place,  are  subject  to  a  visitation ;  which,  however,  does 
not  deal  with  their  interior  organization.  In  the  years  1868-64-5$,  a 
large  number  of  these  institutions  sprang  up,  certainly  not  without  the 
aid  of  the  St  John's  Society.  The  ''FueJcenhof  OazetW  {PuekerJuifer 
Blatter,)  may  be  considered  the  central  organ  of  the  evangelical  rescue 
institutions,  and  of  the  voluntary  efibrts  for  aiding  the  poor.'  The  vol- 
ume for  1856  in  particular  gives  very  full  accounts  of  the  rescue  institu- 
tions. Of  late  years  conferences  have  been  held  at  Bamberg,  relative  to 
their  progress,  at  which  the  inspectors  and  fathers  of  families  were  pres- 
ent There  is  at  Munich  a  state  institution  for  children  entirely  crippled, 
which  contained,  in  1 852,  fifteen  pupils,  in  two  classes,  with  three  teach- 
ers. Its  income  was  "6,821  florins,  thirty-two  kreutzers.  There  are  in- 
stitutions for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  each  circle ;  viz.,  the  Royal  Central 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Munich,  and  circle  institutions  at  Strau- 
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bing,  Fnnkenthal,  Ratisbon,  Bayreuth,  Bamberg,  Wunbnrg,  Augsbm^, 
and  Dillingen ;  nine  institutions,  with  twenty -one  teachers,  nineteen  as- 
sistants, two  hundred  and  twenty-six  pupils,  and  an  income  of  88,484 
.florins,  from  foundations,  parishes,  the  state,  and  private  sources.  Pro- 
vision is  made,  at  the  teachers'  seminaries  for  learning,  to  instruct  the 
deaf  and  dumb.  There  is  one  city  institution  at  Nuremberg,  with  an 
endowment  of  17,870  florins.  Graser's  method  of  instruction  is  most 
used.  At  the  central  institution  at  Munich,  pupils  are  received  who  are 
not  deficient  in  mind,  and  who  are  between  seven  and  twelve  years  of 
age.  Boarding-pupils,  at  the  first  table,  pay  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins 
a  year;  those  at  the  second,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  florins.  The 
course  is  six  years  long.  Of  the  fifty  pupils,  thirty-seven  are  received 
free  of  expense.  The  Royal  Institution  for  Educating  and  Employing  the 
Blind,  at  Munich,  is  remarkably  prosperous;  having  seven  teachers, 
twelve  assistants,  sixty-six  pupils,  and  an  income  of  14,784  florins.  Of 
all  the  pupils  only  three  pay,  and  those  partly;  all  the  rest  are  main- 
tained free.  There  are  other  institutions  at  Wuraburg  and  Nuremberg. 
The  pupils  are  taught  the  studies  of  the  common  schools,  and  female  em- 
ployments, such  as  netting,  knitting,  and  straw  and  willow  braiding. 
There  are  in  Bavaria  four  hundred  blind  children  of  school  age.  Poor 
orphans  are  in  charge  of  the  council  for  assisting  the  poor;  and  the 
parishes  are  held  to  provide  for  their  education  and  prosperity.  The  or- 
phan institutions  in  the  former  principalities  of  Bayreuth  and  Ansbach 
at  present  only  provide  situations  for  children  eight  years  of  age  and  not 
yet  fourteen,  who  are  quite  destitute,  and  have  no  relations  bound  and 
able  to  support  them.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  council  for  assisting  the 
poor  to  procure  such  situations.  The  orphans  are  to  be  placed  in  re- 
spectable families,  at  the  expense  of  their  parishes  or  institutions.  They 
are  also  assisted  by  an  annual  church-coUection  within  those  principal- 
ities. Orphan  houses,  on  private  foundations,  in  single  cities  or  parishes, 
continue  to  exist  in  the  older  imperial  cities,  as  Augsburg,  Nuremberg, 
and  Nordlingen ;  and  there  are  city  orphan  houses  in  about  thirty -two 
cities.  One  of  the  oldest  <5f  them  is  the  so-called  Orphan  School  or 
Foundling  School,  at  Nuremberg,  mentioned  as  early  as  the  year  1865 ; 
for  which,  at  a  later  period,  the  bookseller,  Dr.  F.  Campe,  labored  efficiently. 
The  General  Pastors'  Orphan  House,  at  Windsbach,  which  has  existed 
and  prospered  since  1887,  deserves  special  notice.  The  founder  of  this 
institution,  Ch.  Ph.  Brandt,  who  died  January  9,  1857,  commenced  it  in 
faith,  vrith  a  capital  of  thirfy-five  kreutzers.  It  now  shelters  about  sixty 
pupils,  who  pursue  the  studies  of  a  Latin  school,  upder  five  teachers. 
For  pastors'  children,  not  orphans,  board  is  one  hundifed  florins  a  year ; 
for  sons  of  laymen,  one  hundred  and  fifty  florins.  The  official  rather 
than  paternal  character  of  the  management  of  the  orphans  has  circum- 
scribed the  usefulness  of  these  institutions  in  many  places,  and  caused 
a  division  into  families  to  be  looked  on  as  more  desirable.  A  material 
advance  in  the  excellence  of  all  the  institutions  for  the  unfortunate  and 
neglected  in  Bavaria  is  now  in  contemplation. 
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The  earliest  instanoe  of  an  educational  benefaction,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  in  New  England*  is  recorded  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Town  Records  of  Boston— on  "The  22d  of  the  sixth  month — 
August  1636." 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants,  there  wai  given  toward  the 
DiaintenaDce  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the  yoath  with  ns — Sir.  Daniel  Maad 
being  now  also  chosen  thereunto. 

Raphe  Hndson, 10*. 

WiSliam  Peiree, 20t. 

John  Aadley, 4«. 

John  Button, 6t, 

Edward  Randall, 6t. 

Isaack  Grasse, bt. 

Zacke  Bosworth, 4«. 

William  Salter, U. 

James  Pennyman, 5«. 

Jofan  Pemberton, Z». 

JohnBlgns, 4«. 

Samuel  Wilkes, 10c 

Cotton, 

Wilson 20f. 

Richard  Wright. Be.  8d, 

Thomas  MarHhall, 69.  Sd. 

William  Talmage, 4«. 

Richard  Gridlcy, 4s. 

Thomas  Savidgo. 5t. 

Edward  Ransfbrd, 6$, 

Edward  Hutchinson, 4f. 

William  Hndson, 


The  Gov.,  Henry  Vane,  Esq.,  .  £10 
The  DepV-Gov.,  J.  Winthrop  Esq.,  £10 
Richard  Bellinjgham,  ....  £10 
William  Coddington,      ....    80*. 

Winthrop,  Jr.,        20«. 

William  Hutchinaon, 20*. 

Robert  Keayne, 20». 

Thomaa  Oly  var, IO0. 

Thomas  Leveritt, .'    10«. 

William  Coulboume, 8*. 

John  Goggeshall, 18«.  4d. 

John  Coggan, 20«. 

Robert  HarcUng, 18*.  4d. 

John  Newgate,       ......    10*. 

Richard  TuttcU, 10*. 

William  Aspin  wall, 8*. 

John  Samprord, 8*. 

Samuel  Cole, 10*. 

William  Balstone, St.  Sd. 

William  Brenton, 

James  Penne, 6s.  Sd. 

Jacob  EUyott, 6*.  84. 

Nicholis  WUlj 


iiy8, 

The  free  schoole^  toward  which  the  "richer  inhabitants  **  of  Boston 
made  these  several  subscriptions,  and  of  which  "  Mr.  Daniel  Maud  " 
was  chosen  master,  was  probably  a  higher  grade  of  school  than  that 
for  which  the  town,  in  April,  1635,  entreated  "brother  Philemon 
Pierraont  to  become  scholeraaster  for  the  teaching  and  nourtering  of 
children."  Toward  this  free  schools  [endowed  grammar  school,  as 
we  suppose  it  to  be,  like  the  Free  School  of  Roxburj,  referred  to*  by 
Gov.  Winthrop  in  his  Journal,  under  date  of  1645, "  for  the  education 
of  their  children  in  Literature  to  fit  them  for  pnblicke  service,  both  in 
Churche  and  Commonwealth  "]  the  town  in  1641  ordered  that "  Deare 

*  The  earlirat  inslance  of  individual  or  associated  contributions  in  this  country  for  an 
educational  object,  wliich  we  hare  met  with,  was  In  Virginia,  in  1621.  when  Rev.  Mr.  Cop- 
land, chaplain  of  the  ship  Royal  James,  on  her  arrival  from  the  East  Indies,  prevailed  on 
tiie  ship's  company  to  subucribe  .£100  toward  a  "free  scltoole,*'  wliich  was  afterward  located 
in  Charles  City,  and  toward  which  the  Virginia  Company  donated  one  thousand  acres  of 
Und. 

t  We  are  indebted,  for  the  transcript  from  the  Town  Records  of  Boston,  to  Hod.  John  D. 
Phllbrick,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schooln^  who  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  a  "Sittoty  qf 
PiMie  Intruction  "  in  that  city. 
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Island  should  be  improved,*'  and   also  that  the  legacy  by  '^Mis 
Hudson  deceased  "  should  be  let  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  do  not  propose  at  this  time,  even  if  we  had  the  material,  which 
we  have  not,  to  make  up  the  record  of  the  town  and  city  of  Boston  in 
respect  to  its  public  or  private  charities ;  but  to  transfer  to  our  pages, 
for  future  reference,  the  statistics  of  an  article  which  was  published  in 
the  North  American  Beview  for  July,  1845,  and  to  add  brief  me- 
moirs of  Peter  Faneuil  and  Samuel  Appleton— of  one  whose  liberal 
donation,  for  the  building  of  the  Hall  which  bears  his  name,  helped  to 
make  giving  a  habit  among  Boston  merchants,  and  of  another 
whose  manner  of  giving  illustrates  the  strength  of  that  habit  which  pro- 
vides wisely  for  continued  benevolence  when  the  hand  is  cold  in  death. 

BZTRACTB  FROM   AN  ARTICLC   ON  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  CBARITIB8  IN  BOSTON, 
RBPUBLIfHBD   IN   PAMPnLBT,    1845. 

In  September,  1830,  at  the  celebration  which  took  place,  under  the  direction 
of  the  city  anthoritiea,  of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of 
Boston,  President  Qoincy  delivered  an  address  which  was  replete  with  mteresU 
ing  comments  on  the  history  and  character  of  the  city.  In  a  note  to  the  oration, 
which  was  poblished,  he  inserted  a  list  of  societies  and  institutions  for  varions 
purposes  of  charity,  education,  and  religious  and  moral  instruction,  to  which  the 
benevolence  cf  Bostonians  had  been  directed  within  the  then  last  thirty  years. 
The  amount  of  money  shown  by  this  catalogue  to  have  been  given  away,  in  a 
town  which  numbered  from  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants,  in  1800,  to  sixty 
thousand,  in  1830,  excited  some  surprise,  and  was  very  gratifying  to  those  who, 
from  birth,  personal  relations,  or  other  circumstances,  took  an  interest  in  the  char- 
acter and  reputation  of  the  city. 

In  the  short  term  of  fifteen  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1830,  the  population 
has  nearly  doubled  its  amount  at  that  time ;  and  it  has  become  a  question  of  deep 
interest  to  many,  how  fisir,  and  in  what  particular  ways,  the  character  of  Boston 
has  been  or  is  to  be  affected  by  such  a  sudden  development  of  its  resources,  and 
such  an  immense  accession  to  its  physical  and  commercial  strength.    •    •    * 

In  order  to  present  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  the  note,  already  referred  to, 
in  President  Quincy*s  address,  is  here  reprinted,  and  then  follows  a  list  of  such 
contributions  as  have  been  obtained  since  1830,  together  with  some  items  which 
were  omitted  at  that  time.  Many  of  the  institutions  now  enumerated  have  sprung 
into  existence  since  that  period ;  and,  although  so  many  have  been  found,  it  is 
probable  there  are  others  which  have  not  been  thought  of,  or  are  not  known. 
Indeed,  this  enumeration  must  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  a  contribution 
toward  the  history  of  the  charities  of  the  city,  to  be  hereafter  perfected  by  some 
one  who  may  feel  interest  enough  in  the  subject  to  undertake  a  pretty  difficult  task. 
President  Quincy^s  list  is  as  follows : — 

'Amounts  received  from  the  liberality  of  the  oitizens  of  Boston  toward  objects 
of  a  public  nature,  of  a  moral,  religious,  or  literary  character,  chiefly  within  the 
last  thirty  years. 

I.  By  the  following  Societies : — 

Boston  Athenaeum $75,000 

Humane  Society 20,791 

Boston  Dispensary  for  the  Medical  Belief  of  the  Poor 19,000 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital 354,400 

Massachusetts  Charitable  Society 16,714 

Boston  Penitent  Female  Refuge  Society 1 5,172 

Boston  Fragment  Society 15,205 

Boston  Mechanics'  Institution 6,1 19 

Boston  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 5,500 

Boston  Female  Asylum 79,582 

$607,483 
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AmoDDt  brought  forward, $607,483   ' 

Boston  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 1,03d 

Boston  Society  for  the  Religious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the 

Poor 23,500 

Charitable  Mecbanio  Association 15,000 

Boston  Aeylum  for  Indigent  Boys 20,000 

Fatherless  and  Widows'  Society 6,320 

Howard  Benevolent  Society 16,9oO 

Charitable  Fund,  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Overseers  of 

the  Poor,  and  derived  from  Private  Benevolence 95,000 

Massachusetts  Congregational  Charitable  Society 51 ,000 

Seamen's  Friend  Sixiiety 3,000 

American  Bdnoation  Society 32,228 

BibleSociety .- 40,000 

Harvard  College  and  the  several  Institutions  embraced  within 

or  connected  with  that  Seminary 222,096 

Theological  Institution  at  Andover 21 ,824 

$1,155,986 
II.  Various  contributions  for  the  relief  of  auiforeni  by  fire  in 

Boston $34,528 

Newburyport 1 6,500 

St.  Johns 8,666 

Augusta 2,264 

Wiscasset 5,504 

$67,462 
m.  Moneys  raised,  within  the  time  specified,  by  varioua  contri- 
bution, or  by  donations  of  individuals,  either  from  motives  of 
charity,  or  for  the  patronizing  of  distinguiahed  merit,  or  for  the 
relief  of  men  eminent  for  their  public  services — ^the  evidences  of 
which  have  been  examined  for  this  purpose — (testamentary  be- 
quests not  being*  included.) 108,400 

rV.  Amount  collected  for  objects  of  general  charity,  or  for  the 
promotion  of  literary,  moral,  or  religious  purposes,  by,  or  under 
the  influence  of,  varioua  religious  societies  in  the  metropolis,  (not 
including  the  particular  annual  objects  of  expenditure  of  each 
society,)  communicated  by  the  several  officers  of  those  societies, 
or  by  individuals  having  access  to  their  reoorda,  or  to  the  papers 
containing  evidence  of  such  collections 469,425 

Total $1,801,273 

In  the  following  list,  those  which  were  included  m  the  former  one  are  distin- 
guished by  Itnlios,  while  those  which  were  omitted,  though  existing  in  1830,  and 
those  which  have  since  begun  tlieir  career,  are  in  Roman  letters.  Where  the 
date  of  the  donation  was  previous  to  1830  it  is  intended  to  be  indicated^  and  the 
correction  of  any  mistakes,  either  in  dates  or  amounts,  will  be  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged. In  some  cases,  nothinj^  was  practicable  but  an  estimate  of  the  probable 
amount    These  are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue,  and  the  authority  is  given. 

Donationt  to  Inttiiutiona  for  Theological  Education  and  other  Objects  of  a 
Religioue  Character, 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 

since  1810 $278,166  89 

"  Education  Society 81,160  00 

"         Tract  Society,  since  1830* 25,420  39 

"         Unitarian  Association 22,233  04 

MassachusettB  Miasionary  Society, 40,000  00 

"         Evangelical  Missionary  Society,  since  1820 ... .       7,769  57 
"         Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  . . .       7,900  00 

$462,649  89 
*  About  tlOjOOO  more  from  1816  to  1830,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  treasurer. 
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Amount  brooght  forward, $463,649  89 

Bible  Society 11,706  00 

Benevoleoi  FitUernity  of  Churohes 46,014  01 

Theological  InetUution  at  Cambridge 29,500  00 

Society  for  PromotiDg  Chriitkn  Knowledge,  Piety,  and 

Charity 1,800  00 

Pitts  Street  Chapel,  including  Cost  of  lAnd 16,366  22 

Suflblk  Street  Chapel,  ezclosive  of  Und 16,052  08 

Unitarian  AssooiatioD  for  Domestic  Missions,  within  the 

last  two  years 9,330  76 

Boeton  Society  for  the  Religiouo  and  Moral  Inotruction 

of  the  Poor 17,829  82 

City  Mission,  a  new  organisation  of  the  last  named  sooiety, 

since  1840 13,673  47 

Foreign  Evangelical  Society 8,162  33 

Warren  Street  Chapel 48,000  00 

Pine  Street  Church,  to  relieye  it  fh>m  debt 10,000  00 

City  Missionary  (a  private  agent) 2,605  64 

Protestant  Episcopal  City  Miaaion,  including  donation  for 

chapel 35,900  00 

Theological  InstHution  at  Newttm 28,333  00 

Bangor  Theological  Seminary 2,000  00 

Waterville  College,  Maine 5,500  00 

Free  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland 2,126  14 

Protestant  Episcopal  Foreign  Mission 12,190  69 

Protestant  Episcopal  Domestic  Mission 7,770  37 

Baptist  Foreign  Mission,  within  twenty  years 60,000  00 

Baptist  Domestic  Mission,             do             30,000  00 

For  erection  of  Churches  in  yarious  parts  of  the  United 

States,  within  twenty  ^ears 20,000  00 

For  education  in  the  ministry,  exclusive  of  Baptist  Seminary 

at  Newton,  within  twenty  years 40,000  00 

$938,410  42 
DoaaltoRS  to  InaHtuiiono  for  Purpoeee  of  Instruction. 

Lowell  Institute $245,000  00 

Harvard  College 83,755  67 

Washington  College,  Hartford,  Ct 2,350  00 

Amherst  College* 36,104  00 

Williams       "        25,183  00 

Yale              "       since  1825 27,220  00 

Bowdoin        ^       since  ito  foundationt 64,909  19 

Brown  University,  Providence 4,629  00 

Illinois  College 11,000  00 

ShurUeff  College,  Illinois 10,300  00 

Marietta  College,  Ohio  (estimate  by  president) 4,000  00 

Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  Ohio 1,725  14 

Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind 82,500  00 

Hartford  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in  1816-17 4,950  00 

Boston  Society  of  Natural  History 36,378  50 

Boeton  Atkenaum,  subKcription  to  new  shares  $70,800,  of 

which  one-third  may  be  considered  as  a  donation 23,600  00 

Charitable  Mechanic  Aeeociation 40,000  00 

Mercantile  Library  Association 3,100  00 

Mechanic  Apprentioes'  Library  Associatiou 1,800  00 

$708,504  50 

*  A  subscription  was  mtde  for  the  purpose  of  ercctinf  bulldinfs,  sod  snoCher  for  a  fond 
of  tao^XlO,  for  Amhenrt  Collefe,  at  an  early  period  of  its  hi»tory«  toward  both  of  which  the 
treasurer  thinks  Boston  probablj  contributed ;  but.  not  havtog  documents  to  show  the 
amount,  the  abore  sum  is  exelosiTe  of  any  thing  ftven  for  thoee  purposes. 

t  Of  the  amount  received  by  Bowdoin  Collefs.  193,461  69  were  paid  by  the  heirs  of  Gov- 
ernor Bowdoin,  for  a  release  of  the  claims  of  the  Collefie  to  certain  lands  inherited  from  him ; 
$3318  00  were  from  sundry  eltissas  of  Boston ;  and  the  remaiader,  •SS»099  41,  from  0«t. 
srnor  Bowdoin,  or  his  lamily. 
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Ammint  brought  forward, $708^4  50 

lAanachnsetts  AgriooUural  Society 7,239  66 

Normal  Schools* 10,000  00 

Meaalfl  for  the  Uigh  School  for  Boys* 2,000  00 

Groton  Academy* 1 0,000  00 

Lane  Seminary,  Cinoiniiati,  Ohio  (estimate) 25,000  00 

Horticultural  Society 1 1 ,000  00 

Latin  School  Association 2,000  00 

$775,744  16 
Donationa  to  Itutitutiont  for  CharitahU  Purpo§e§, 

Mm§.  General  Hospital  and  McLean  Aeylum ! « .$286,512  93 

JHosr.  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary 39,958  48 

Mase,  Congregational  Charitable  Society 1,783  00 

Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys  and  farm  School ....  61 ,090  82 

''       Female  Orphan  Asylum 40,439  99 

"      Seamen^s  Friend  Society  (estimate  by  treasurer)  45,238  16 

"      Penitent  Female  Refuge  Society 21 ,636  23 

"      Fragment  Society 6,690  94 

"      Dispensary 20, 155  00 

Howard  Benevolent  Society 43,000  00 

Fatherless  and  Widows'  Society 19,654  00 

OB«rM«r«  o/ <A«  Poor,  (corporate  fund) , 1,000  00 

Boston  Lying-in  Hospital 27,871  00 

"      Seamen's  Aid  Society 15,667  98 

"      PortSooiety 20,729  00 

"      Employment  Society 1,633  00 

"      Society  for  Employment  of  Female  Poor 6,048  28 

"      Orthopedic  Institution 1,400  00 

"      Episcopal  Charitable  Societyt 40,329  53 

Charitable  Aasociation  of  Boston  Fire  Department 16,01 6  87 

Prison  Discipline  Society 30,494  71 

Widows' Society 17,634  77 

Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism 6,288  35 

Annuities  and  Donations  to  Individuals,  in  sums  varying 

from  $500  to  $1 2,000 66,1 30  62 

Quarterly   Charity   Lecture  at  the   Old   South,  amount 

given  by  individuals  for  permanent  funds 18,000  00 

Amount  collected  at  the  quarterly  contributions  since  1822  5,000  00 

$861,003  66 
Miscellaneous, 

Bunker  Hill  Monument $100,000  00 

Temperance  Cause  (estimate  by  its  friends) 100,000  00 

Abolition  of  Slavery 57,000  00 

$257,000  00 

Colonization  (estimated) 1,300  00 

Peace  Society,  from  1816  to  present  time 7,371  38 

Public  Garden 20,000  00 

Boston  Academy  of  Music  (for  alteration  of  Odeon) 5,038  00 

Society  for  Diffusing  Information  among  Emigrants  (extinct)  91 9  25 

Subscription  for  the  Relief  of  Suffering  at  Rockport 2,075  91 

*'           for  the  Relief  of  Suffering  at  Cape  Cod 4,794  35 

Fire  at  Charleston,  S.  C 5,000  00 

"      Mobile 4,098  02 

"      FallRiver 14,044  58 

$321,641  49 

*  Hj  an  individual. 

t  This  society  was  established  in  173M ;  but  tbs  greater  part  of  Its  foods  have  been  contribr 
ttted  within  the  present  century. 
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AmoQiit  brought  forward, $321,641  49 

FJre  at  Hambarg  (Germany) 900  00 

'*      Pittsburg '.  15,000  00 

"      Roxbnry 1,000  00 

"      Church  Street 2,859  33 

Statue  of  Washington 7,276  1 7 

Monument  to  Franklin 940  00 

«             JohnHarvard 433  75 

"             Hannah  Adams 300  00 

"             J.  S.  Buckminster 500  00 

♦*             Dr.  Murray 300  00 

"             Dr.  Tuckerman,  about 1,000  00 

**             Dr.  Spurzheim 1,076  00 

"             Dr.Kirkland,  about 1,000  00 

"             Dr.  Bowditoh,  about 4,000  00 

"             Dr.Channing 1,800  00 

Bust  of  Dr.  Freeman,  in  King's  Chapel 486  00 

Bust  of  Dr.  Greenwood,  in  King's  Chapel 410  00 

Fence,  Trees,  &c.,  for  Granary  Bnrial-Ground 2,936  65 

Total  $2,938,021  63 

Besides  those  above  enumerated,  application  has  been  made  to  the  officers  of 
several  other  institutions  and  societies  known  or  believed  to  have  received  aid 
from  Boston ;  but,  from  some  cause,  the  information  has  not  been  received  in  an 
authentic  shape,  and  all  mention  of  it  is  therefore  omitted.*    «    •    « 

As  long  as  there  are  differences  in  the  tostes  and  powers  of  men,  there 
will  be  great  differences  in  the  modes  in  which  they  will  dispense,  as  well  as 
in  those  by  which  they  acquire,  abundance ;  and  while  one  will  encourage  only 
institutions  for  the  relief  of  physical  wants,  another  will  give  no  support  to  any 
thing  but  promoting  the  progress  of  Christianity,  and  a  third  esteems  nothing  of 
so  much  importance  as  the  cause  of  education.  We  should  learn  to  think  re- 
spectfully of  every  form  in  which  charity  displays  itself,  and  not  allow  ourselves  to 
say,  **  How  useless  is  this  or  that  object !  what  a  waste  of  means  upon  an  unat- 
tainable end ! "  We  can  not  know  enough  of  the  operation  of  causes  to  justify  the 
cavil  •,  and  there  is  one  branch  of  utility,  in  every  mode  of  giving,  which  is  often 
overlooked ;  and  that  is  the  utility  to  him  who  gfives.  It  is  comparatively  of  little 
consequence  to  what  a  man  gives.  The  choice  is  merely  an  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing. But  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  he  should  give  to  something ;  and 
the  greater  the  diversity  of  objects  for  which  he  can  feel  a  sympathizing  interest, 
the  greater  is  his  sphere  of  usefulness  to  himself  as  well  as  others,  the  more  he  is 
enlarging  both  his  mind  and  his  heart,  and  the  more  does  he  deserve  the  appella- 
tion of  a  liberal-minded  man.  At  the  same  time,  it  can  not  be  denied,  that  the 
mode  in  which  a  man  should  attempt  to  benefit  others  ought  to  be  a  matter  of 
careful  attention  and  study.  It  should  not  be  left  to  the  hazard  of  impulse  and 
accidental  predilection,  but  should  be  made  the  subject  of  reflection,  and  investi- 
gation into  the  actual  wants  of  society.  It  is  very  easy  to  give  money  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  shall  not  only  be  comparatively  useless,  but  shall  be  even  a  burden 
and  a  tax ;  and  the  greatest  sagacity  will  not  prevent  such  results,  if  the  ambition 
to  leave  a  long-enduring  impression  on  society  should  exceed  the  ability  to 
produce  it.  The  best  guide  to  the  true  course  in  such  cases  is  undoubtedly 
experience ;  and  although  new  provisioflB  must,  of  course,  be  made  for  new  cir- 
cumstances as  they  arise,  yet  there  can  be  no  great  fear  of  going  wrong  when  we 
make  arrangements  ibr  the  occurrence  of  events  which  have  happened  so  often 
already  that  the  probability  of  their  occurrence  in  future  amounts  almost  to  cer- 
tainty. 

There  is  one  error  so  fVequently  repeated,  notwithstanding  the  perpetually- 
recurring  proofs  of  its  being  a  great  mistake,  that  it  will  not  be  superfluous  to  utter 
a  caution  against  it.  It  is  limiting  and  restricting  the  uses  to  which  funds  may 
be  applied,  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  the  circumstances  of  society  change,  even 
but  slightly,  the  means  provided  for  a^  previous  state  of  things  are  no  longer  appli- 
cable to  the  corresponding  wants  of  the  present  and  succeeding  times. 

*  From  the  Methodist  commnnlon  and  the  Catholics  no  returns  have  been  obtained.  Sev- 
eral literary  and  theological  inatitations  in  the  Weat,  beaidea  those  mentioned  in  the  lirt,  are 
baUaved  to  hsTs  received  assistance  from  Boston ;  Imt  the  amount  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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The  only  way  in  which  a  man  can  do  permanent  good  wiih  the  money  which 
he  ninat  leave  behiod  him  in  to  trust  aomethinj;  to  the  dlaoretion  of  thoee  who  will 
follow  him.  Let  him  describe  his  wish  aod  his  design  in  so  general  a  way,  that, 
while  it  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  shall  not  be  confined  within  such  straight 
lines,  that  it  can  incline  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left.  Cironmstanoea 
do  not  move  so ;  and  if  a  man's  will  oannot  be  bent  to  aooommodate  it  to  them, 
it  must  be  broken. 


•y 
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His  ardent  desire  to  enjoy  higher  and  better  advantages  was  at 

length  gratified ;  and  thoagh  he  was  obliged  to  labor  daily  with  his 
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L   WILLIAM  HABTET  WELLS. 

BT  CHARLES  NORTBBND, 
Editor  of  tlie  Coonoeticat  CommoD  School  JoanaL 


William  Harvey  Wells  was  born  in  Tolland,  Connecticut,  Feb., 
27 th,  1812.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and 
the  son  lived  at  home,  working  most  of  the  time  on  the  farm,  and 
attending  a  small  district  school  for  a  few  weeks  each  winter  till  the 
age  of  seventeen  years.  An  incident  that  occurred  during  this  period 
is  deserving  of  notice,  as  having  had  an  important  influence  in  form- 
ing his  character.  He  had  undertaken  to  master  the  last  half  of 
Daboirs  ^^  Arithmetic^  and  advanced  as  far  as  Cube  Root,  without 
assistance  from  his  instructor.  But  here  he  met  with  obstacles  which 
seemed  to  him  insurmountable,  and  after  a  day's  trial  be  told  his 
iJEither  he  should  be  obliged  to  call  on  bis  teacher  for  help.  The 
father  had  watched  with  interest  the  successive  steps  of  his  progress, 
and  now  advised  him  to  remain  at  home  a  day,  and  see  if  he  could 
not  overcome  the  difficulty.  The  day  passed,  but  no  light  dawned 
upon  the  mysteries  of  this  cabalistic  rule,  and  he  gave  it  up  in 
despair.  Again  his  fifither  encouraged  him  to  persevere,  and  recom- 
mended that  he  should  remain  at  home  another  day.  The  second 
day  passed  with  no  better  success  than  the  first ;  but  his  father  still 
urged  him  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources,  and  assured  him  that  he 
had  strength  enough  to  master  the  rule  alone,  if  he  would  only  call 
it  into  exercise.  The  labors  of  the  third  day  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  triumph  he  had  gained  over  the  unexplained  difficulties 
of  a  formal  rule  in  Arithmetic,  was  of  little  moment  compared  with 
the  new  views  he  had  acquired  of  the  power  of  determined  and  per- 
severing effort 

He  now  manifested  an  irrepressible  desire  for  improvement,  and 
often  entreated  his  father  to  allow  him  the  privilege  of  attending  an 
academy.  He  had  already  commenced  the  practice  of  keeping  a 
diary,  and  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve  years  he  did  not  omit,  for  a 
single  day,  to  make  entries. 

His  ardent  desire  to  enjoy  higher  and  better  advantages  was  at 

length  gratified ;  and  though  he  was  obliged  to  labor  daily  with  his 

84 
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hands  to  meet  the  expense  of  his  board,  his  tasks,  both  in  school  and 
out  of  it,  were  performed  with  a  light  heart,  and  life  opened  bright 
before  him. 

The  fall  and  winter  of  1829-80,  were  spent  at  an  academj  in  Ver- 
non, Conn.,  under  the  charge  of  Theodore  L.  Wright,  A.  M.,  afier- 
ward  the  distinguished  principal  of  the  Hartford  Grammar  School. 
It  was  here,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  that  he  was  introduced  for  the 
first  time  to  the  study  of  English  Grammar.  But  here  we  prefer  to 
let  his  teacher  speak  for  him:  ''Early  in  the  term,''  says  Mr.  Wnghti 
^  I  noticed,  with  daily  increasing  interest,  peculiar  characteristics  and 
developments  in  young  Wells.  It  was  soon  manifest  that  he  had 
entered  the  school  with  a  determined  purpose  of  making  the  most  of 
his  time  and  opportunities.  His  ear  was  ever  open  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  teacher,  to  which  he  made  it  a  point  of  honor  and  con- 
science strictly  to  conform,  and  that,  too,  irrespective  of  the  sentiments 
or  practices  of  his  fellow  pupils.  His  lessons  were  studied  in  the 
most  careful  and  thorough  manner,  and  no  subject  or  recitation  satis- 
fied him  over  which  there  rested  a  shadow  of  obscurity.  Fresh  in 
my  recollection  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  is  that  earnest^  honest, 
persevering  expression  of  countenance,  habitual  from  day  to  day,  and 
kindled  with  a  glow  of  enthusiastic  delight,  as  often  as  a  new  truth 
in  literature  or  science  was  brought  to  his  clear  comprehension. 

''  After  two  terms  at  the  academy,  he  left,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
engaged  in  teaching  a  district  school.*  I  was  soon  called  to  a  new 
position  at  East  Hartford,  in  an  English  and  classical  school,  and,  such 
were  the  favorable  impressions  made  on  my  mind  by  young  Wells, 
that  I  broached  to  him  the  suggestion  that  he  should  commence  a 
course  of  study  preparatory  for  college." 

Mr.  Wells,  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Wright,  com- 
menced a  course  of  study  with  the  design  of  entering  college.  By 
his  own  efforts  he  defrayed  the  expenses  of  board  and  tuition,  and 
with  all  the  ardor  of  his  nervous  temperament  applied  himself  to 
study.  But  the  undertaking  was  too  severe  for  him,  and  at  length 
his  eyes  became  so  seriously  afifected  that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon 
his  favorite  project,  just  as  his  preparatory  course  was  nearly  com- 
pleted.! ^^  ^^  afterward  employed  a  part  of  the  time  in  assisting 
Mr.  Wright.  "In  this  situation,"  says  Mr.  W.,  "he  eariy  exhibited 
that  peculiar  tact  for  teaching  which  has  since  more  manifestly  proved 

*The  following  winter  was  spent  lU  an  Academy  in  his  native  town ;  and  daring  the  win- 
ter of  1831-2,  he  taught  a  district  school  in  Vernon,  at  ten  dollars  a  month,  and  **  boarded 
around." 

1  Being  for  a  time  unable  to  make  any  use  of  books,  and  undecided  as  to  his  future  coarse, 
he  devoted  a  few  weeks  to  the  construction  of  an  electrical  machine  of  considerable  power, 
witli  which  be  amused  himself  and  his  friends,  and  somewhat  astonished  not  only  the  chil> 
dren  of  the  neighborhood,  but  many  of  the  lower  order  of  animals. 
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that  his  profession  for  life  was  wisely  chosen.  He  continued  his  efforts 
as  assistant  for  two  years,  and  during  this  time  he  inspired  in  mj 
mind  a  confident  antidpation  of  his  eminent  success  as  an  educator 
of  youth.  He  at  this  time  determined  to  make  teaching  his  profes- 
sion, and,  at  my  suggestion,  went  to  the  Teachers'  Seminary,  at  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  in  order  better  to  qualify  himself  for  his  chosen  voca- 
tion. The  advantages  of  this  school  proved  highly  serviceable  to 
him,  and  after  remaining  at  Andover  a  few  months  he  returned  to  as- 
sist me.*  During  the  last  year  of  my  teaching  in  East  Hartford,  the 
English  department  of  the  school  was  mainly  under  the  instruction 
of  Mr.  Wells,  and  was  remarkably  prosperous.  As  an  evidence  of 
his  success  and  popularity  at  this  time,  it  may  be  stated  that  fortj 
pupils  attended  the  school  from  the  city  of  Hartford,  nearly  all  of 
whom  walked  from  the  city,  daily,  a  distance  of  two  miles  or  more. 
When  I  left,  for  a  voyage  to  Europe,  I  recommended  Mr.  Wells  aa 
my  successor.  He  was  retained  on  terms  very  advantageous  to  him- 
self, and  his  services  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the  pittrona 
of  the  school. 

*^  From  my  earliest  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
his  indefatigable  industry  has  ever  been  a  marked  feature,  in  his 
character. ,  Work  of  some  kind  has  seemed  to  be  his  natural  ele- 
ment Out  of  this,  he  was  unsatisfied  and  restless.  When  his  eyes 
would  not  endure  reading  and  study,  he  was  even  the  more  earnest  in 
acquiring  knowledge  firom  books  through  the  eyes  of  others,  employed 
to  read  for  him.  In  this  way,  for  several  years,  he  made  most  of 
those  acquisitions  which  he  afterward  reduced  to  practical  use,  both 
in  teaching  and  in  preparing  his  publications.  Though  compelled  to 
dependence  in  this  respect,  he  was  remarkably  independent  and  sel^ 
reliant  in  his  processes  of  thought  and  solution  of  difficult  questions 
and  problems. 

"  In  his  pocket  memorandum  new  and  striking  facts,  as  they  were 
presented,  were  carefully  noted :  also  all  words  of  doubtful  import  or 
uncertain  pronunciation,  as  he  heard  them,  were  recorded  for  future 
examination,  provided  a  dictionary  was  not  at  hand.  His  diary  was 
his  v€uie  mecum  wherever  he  went,  whether  to  hear  a  lecture  or  a  ser- 
mon, to  visit  a  friend,  or  to  take  one  of  his  driving  walks  for  exercise, 
thus  garnering  treasures  from  every  source.  The  storehouse  of  his 
mind  thus  replenished,  furnished  delightful  entertainment  to  his  pupils 
at  recitation. 

*  During  his  eonnection  with  tbt  TMchen'  Stemioary  at  AndoTcr,  b«  became  much  Inta- 
retted  in  the  study  of  feolojty  and  mineralogy.  In  company  with  the  teachers  and  other 
members  of  the  school,  he  made  frequent  geological  excursions,  and  collected  a  cabinet  of 
■ereral  hundred  specimens.  But  the  subject  which  chiefly  engrossed  his  attention,  was  tha 
to  which  his  life  has  since  been  devoted^the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
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**  I  hftve  always  regarded  the  eminent  Buccess  of  Mr.  Wells  as  a 
teacher,  ofiainly  owing  to  his  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subject  taught, 
and  also  in  the  pupils  whom  he  taught ;  his  zeal  and  energy,  the 
meantime,  ail  under  the  guidance  of  good  sense  and  discretion,  while 
deeply  penetrated  himself  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  personal  re- 
sponsibility.** 

A  circumstance  that  occurred  in  his  early  history  as  a  teacher,  is 
worthy  of  mention,  as  illustrating  a  predominant  trait  of  his  character. 

Among  the  classes  which  he  was  called  to  instruct,  was  one  in 
Algebra,  composed  mostly  of  older  pupils.  Though  he  had  previous- 
ly studied  the  text-book,  there  were  several  problems  in  it  which  he 
bad  never  been  able  to  solve.  There  was  one  in  particular  on  which 
be  had  already  tried  his  strength  several  times  without  success.  His 
class  was  now  rapidly  approaching  this  problem,  and  he  felt  the 
necessity  of  being  prepared  for  any  emergency.  He  therefore  set 
himself  at  work  in  earnest  and  devoted  several  hours  to  Che  unsolved 
problem  ; — but  still  the  desired  result  seemed  as  far  from  his  grasp 
as  ever.  Mortifying  as  the  alternative  was,  he  decided  at  length  to 
go  to  one  of  the  teachers  of  the  school  and  ask  for  assistance.  This 
individual  kindly  engaged  to  examine  the  question  but  remarked  that 
as  it  had  been  some  time  since  he  reviewed  that  portion  of  the  book, 
the  mode  of  sohition  might  not  readily  occur  to  him.  The  class  had 
already  reached  the  section  in  which  the  difficulty  occurred,  and  there 
was  no  time  to  be  lost  After  one  or  two  days,  the  problem  was  re- 
turned to  him  without  a  solution.  What  could  be  done !  To  go 
before  his  class  and  acknowledge  that  he  was  unable  to  roaster  it, 
would  be  to  lose  caste  at  once.  The  necessity  of  the  case  suggested 
one  more  expedient  He  had  a  friend  in  an  adjoining  city  who  was 
quite  distinguished  as  a  mathematical  teacher.  To  the  house  of  this 
fnend  he  resolved  to  direct  his  steps ;  but  on  arriving,  he  learned  to 
bis  utter  confusion,  that  his  friend  had  left  home  and  would  not  re- 
turn for  several  days.  His  last  hope  had  fled.  With  a  burden  of 
chagrin  and  mortification  that  was  almost  insupportable,  he  com- 
menced retracing  his  steps.  "What/*  thought  he,  "does  all  this 
mean?"  After  walking  a  few  moments  in  silent  meditation,  his 
emotions  found  audible  utterance.  "I  can  solve  the  problem,"  he 
said,  with  emphatic  gesture,  "  and  I  toill  solve  it"  He  went  to  his 
room,  and  seating  himself  at  his  table,  he  did  not  rise  till  the  task 
was  accomplished.  He  has  often  alluded  to  this  single  triumph  as  of 
more  real  value  to  him  than  a  year  of  ordinary  study.  It  caused 
bim  to  know  his  own  strength,  and  taught  him  to  think,  and  to 
depend  upon  his  own  resources. 

It  has  been  previously  stated  that  Mr.  Wells  had  for  a  time  con- 
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nected  himself  with  the  flourishing  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Andover, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  the  well-known  author  of 
the  volume  of  ^^  Lectures  <m  School  Keepir^r  During  the  eight 
months  that  he  passed  here,  he  gained  the  confidence  and  respect 
of  the  principal  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was,  in  less  than  two  years 
after  leaving,  invited  to  return  and  assist  Mr.  Hall  in  the  instructioa 
of  this  seminary.  This  was  a  field  congenial  to  his  tastes,  and  here 
he  continued  to  labor  through  the  various  fortunes  of  the  seminary  for 
a  period  of  eleven  years,  from  1836  to  1-84 7,  his  attention,  for  moat 
of  this  time  being  divided  between  the  general  department  of  th» 
Bchool,  and  the  special  or  teacher^s  department. 

Though  still  afflicted  with  weak  eyes,  he  here  planned  and  execu- 
ted an  extended  course  of  English  reading.  For  several  years  h^ 
employed  one  of  the  students  to  read  for  him  evenings,  and  his  read- 
ing was  always  accompanied  with  the  use  of  either  pen  or  pencil. 
On  one  occasion  he  entered  into  a  reading  partnership  with  a  student 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  during  the  evenings  of  a  single 
term  they  read  together  the  whole  of  Shakspeare^s  dramas,  besides 
several  volumes  on  mental  and  moral  science,  c^n  carrying  their 
reading  and  discussions  into  the  morning  hours. 

While  connected  with  this  seminary  he  was  accustomed  to  discuss 
before  his  teachers'  classes,  from  year  to  year,  the  principles  of 
Grammar  in  connection  with  a  careful  analysis  of  Milton  and  otlier 
poets.  In  his  course  of  English  reading,  which  was  carried  forward 
at  the  same  time,  it  was  his  practice  to  mark  sucb  examples  as  would 
be  most  servicable  in  testing  or  illustrating  these  principles.  Several 
hundred  volumes  of  standard  English  literature  were  read  in  this 
way,  during  a  period  of  about  nine  years,  and  many  thousands  of 
examples  noted  and  classified  for  this  purpose.  The  result  of  these 
investigations  and  comparisons  was  finally  embodied  in  the  "  School 
Orammar^^  which  was  first  published  in  1846 ;  and  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  work  have 
been  issued. 

In  1845,  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on 
Mr.  Wells  by  the  Trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  Few  men  hav« 
proved  more  worthy  of  such  a  compliment. 

S.  H.  Taylor,  LL.D.,  the  well-known  and  esteemed  principal  of 

Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  thus  writes : — 

Tho  first  time  I  saw  Mr.  Wells  to  know  him.  was  at  an  accidental  meeting  of 
some  half  dozen  persons,  mostly  teachers,  but  he  a  pupil.  The  conversation 
turned  on  some  point,  in  regard  to  which  there  was  considerable  difference  of 
of)inion.  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  confidence  with  which  Mr.  Welb 
advanced  his  views — not  the  confidence  of  one  who  seemed  obtrusive,  or  out  of 
his  place,  but  of  one  who  had  thoroughly  (studied  the  subject  and  knew  what  hit 
said.    I  then  marked  him  for  future  observations. 
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In  his  sabfleqaent  oonnectioo  with  Phillips  Academy  as  a  teacher,  there  y 
some  oharacteriatics  worthy  of  notice.  He  was  thoronghly  earnest ;  he  was 
alive  to  his  work,  and  was  impelled  by  a  strong  inward  impulse  to  do  whatever 
wonld  secure  success  in  it.  The  clear  ring  of  his  Toioe  as  he  propounded,  in 
in  quick  suooesaton,  questions  to  his  class,  was  sofiicient  to  indicate  to  those  who 
might  not  see  the  glow  upon  his  countenance,  how  strong  a  sympathy  he  had 
with  his  work.  Indeed  he  might  be  said  to  be  enthosiastio  in  whatever  he  taught, 
and  his  pupils,  at  once,  imbibed  his  spirit  With  such  an  electrical  influence 
constantly  emanating  from  the  teacher,  none  of  his  classes  ever  showed  the 
listlessnesB  and  indifference  so  often  seen  in  the  school-room. 

lie  was  always  master  of  the  subjects  which  he  taught.  He  spared  no  expense 
or  labor  which  might  give  him  a  more  comprehensive  and  exact  acquaintance 
with  the  various  topics  which  came  before  his  classes.  He  gathered  around  him 
books  from  every  quarter,  and  studied  them  with  unwearied  patience.  Some- 
times his  severest  and  most  protracted  labor  was  employed  in  settling  what  are  too 
often  considered  small  points,  and  passed  over  with  some  general  remarks,  or  not 
touched  at  all.  Such  questions  Mr.  Wells  settled,  as  far  as  they  could  be  settled, 
and  then  diacuased  them  with  his  dnsses,  in  the  end  giving  them  his  own  results. 
No  teacher  within  my  knowledge  drew  sharper  lines  here  than  he. 

He  resolutely  and  persistently  held  the  pupil  responsible  to  do  for  himself 
all  he  supposed  to  be  in  his  power.  Many  a  teacher  has  the  same  theory,  but  I 
have  never  known  it  so  severely  reduced  to  practice  as  in  Mr.  Wells'  system  of 
teaching.  Many  of  his  pupils  have  found  themselves  toiling  over  mathematical 
questions  more  than  a  week  after  they  came  up  in  course ;  but  there  was  no 
release  till  the  difficulty  was  mastered — the  pupil,  by  this  process,  gaining  mental 
strength  and  confidenoe  in  himself  which  would  greatly  diminish  other  similar 
difficulties. 

His  views  of  discipline  were  sound  and  judicious.  He  governed  with  ease 
because  he  never  required  what  was  unreasonable,  and  what  he  did  require,  his 
pupils  well  knew  must  be  met.  In  the  support  of  good  order  and  wholesome 
discipline,  his  associate  teachers  always  knew  that  they  were  sure  of  his  warm 
eooperation.  I  well  remember  an  instance,  when  it  became  necessary  for  the 
principal  to  discipline  a  number  of  members  of  the  school,  and  when,  as  is  dtit 
unusual  in  such  cases,  the  sympathy  of  a  portion  of  even  the  better  class  of  the 
sehool  was  with  those  who  had  been  disciplined,  Mr.  Wells  took  occasion  to  say, 
when  all  his  classes  were  before  him,  that  the  discipline  which  had  just  been 
administered,  was  the  noblest  and  most  manly  act  that  he  had  known  since  his 
connection  with  the  school.  Men  of  different  views  of  the  value  of  proper 
discipline,  or  of  different  character,  would  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble 
of  making  this  remark,  hoping  thereby  not  to  endanger  their  own  popu- 
larity. 

In  times  and  circumstances  like  these,  Mr.  Wells  showed  an  enersy  and  decis- 
ion of  character,  a  true  heroism,  which  evinced  his  real  worth,  ana  assured  his 
aasociates  on  how  strong  an  arm  they  could  lean.  I  need  only  add  that  all  Mr. 
Wells'  relations  with  his  associates  here  were  of  the  most  happy  and  fraternal 
character. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Eaton,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Wells  at  Andover  thus 
writes : — 

^  As  a  teacher  Mr  Wells  had  a  rare  tact,  or  faculty,  to  communicate  his  ideas  to 
his  pupils  and  to  awaken  thought  and  enthusiasm  in  them. 

At  one  time  it  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  a  member  of  his  classes  in  Gram- 
mar and  Algebra,  and  occasionally  he  would  take  the  place  of  another  teacher 
in  Book-Keeping,  Geometry  etc.,  and  invariably,  in  such  a  case,  the  class  was 
quickened  and  the  darkness  that  hung  about  them  was  dispelled. 

As  a  disciplinarian  he  was  equally  happy.  I  remember  an  instance  in  the 
Algebra  doss  of  a  young  man  who  was  very  talkative — excusing  himself  for  a 
poor  lesson  in  fractions  because  it  was  Algebra  and  not  Arithmetic.  **  If  it 
were  Arithmetic  he  could  solve  the  examples  easily  enough."  Mr  Wells  very 
promptly  gave  him  an  example  in  Arithmetic  involving  precisely  the  same 
principles,  and  again  the  pupil  failed  and  attempted  to  excuse  himself  in  some 
other  way,  becoming  more  loquacious  than  before,  when  Mr.  Wells  silenced  him 
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with  ft  i^yftil  but  ieMye ;— '*  Please  allow  me  to  talk  a  p»-i  of  the  time."*  I 
name  this  little  incident  as  iilostrative  of  his  skill  in  managing  a  recitation  and 
in  controlling  a  wayward  pupil. 

I  might  my  much  of  Mr.  Wells  as  a  man,  a  gentlemen,  a  Christian — but  it  will 
be  unnecessary.  All  who  knew  him  will  always  remember  his  excellence  in 
these  respects. 

While  connected  with  the  Andover  Academy,  Mr.  Wells  had  the 
use  of  a  valuable  theodolite  and  other  mathematical  instruments,  and 
gave  special  attention  to  practical  surveying  and  some  branches  of 
civil  engineering.  It  was  his  custom  to  spend  much  time  in  the 
fields  with  his  classes,  out  of  school  hours,  and  make  careful  surveys 
of  the  different  farms  belonging  to  the  institution  and  other  portions 
of  the  town. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  Mr.  Wells  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Putnam  Free  School,  Newburyport,  Mass.  This  institution  was 
founded  by  the  munificence  of  Oliver  Putnam,  a  native  of  New- 
buryport. Mr.  Putnam  left  a  certain  amount  to  be  invested  until  it 
should  increase  to  the  sum  of  $50,000,  and  then  to  be  appropriated 
to  founding  a  "  Free  English  School  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
wherever  they  may  belong.*^  The  trustees  from  the  commencement 
determined  that  thorouffhness  should  constitute  an  important  feature 
of  the  instruction  in  this  school — believing  that  it  was  far  better  to 
have  a  limited  number  of  pupils  thoroughly  instructed  than  a  larger 
number  less  carefully  taught.  With  this  view  the  number  at  first 
was  limited  to  eighty. 

Though  Mr.  Wells  was  elected  in  the  summer  of  1847,  he  was  not 
expected  lo  enter  upon  his  duties  in  Newburyport  till  the  spring  of 
1848.  Soon  after  his  election  he  resigned  his  position  at  Andover,  in 
order  that  he  might  secure  a  few  months  of  relaxation  before  enter- 
ing his  new  field  of  labor.  But  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  a  thoroughly 
live  educator  to  cease  from  work — and  hence  Mr.  Wells  might  1)e 
found  enjoying  his  vacation  by  assisting  Mr.  Barnard,  then  superin- 
tendent of  schools  in  Rhode  Island,  in  conducting  Teachers'  Institutes. 
He  also  rendered  much  of  the  same  kind  of  service  in  Massachusetts 
and  New  Hampshire.  Not  a  few  teachers,  at  these  Institutes,  received 
from  Mr.  Wells  an  impulse  in  the  right  direction,  which  they  will 
never  lose.  The  eyes  of  many  were  opened  to  behold  the  business  of 
teaching  in  a  new  and  more  truthful  light 

In  April,  1848,  Mr.  Wells  entered  upon  his  duties  at  Newburyport 
full  of  hope,  and  during  a  period  of  six  years  he  labored  with  his 
wonted  zeal,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with  abundant  success. 
Tlie  school  became  one  of  the  prominent  attractions  of  the  beautiful 
city  in  which  it  was  located.     From  the  outset,  the  "Putnam  Free 

*  It  should  be  resBembered  thai  tbe  pupils  were  young  men— come  of  them  %a  old  u  their 
Instructor 
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School "  was  an  insUtuUon  of  rank  and  influenee.  It  was  well  sup* 
plied  with  illustrative  apparatus,  and  Mr.  Wells  gave  an  extended 
course  of  experiments  every  year,  in  chemistry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy. These  lectures  and  experiments  were  attended  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  citizens  with  manifest  satisfaction  and  profit. 

Another  branch  to  which  he  gave  special  attention  was  astronomy. 
His  instructions  in  this  branch  were  always  accompanied  with  eve- 
ning observations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  each  member  of  the 
higher  classes  was  required  to  present  at  least  one  original  calculation 
of  an  eclipse.  He  procured  at  his  own  expense  an  achromatic  tele- 
scope with  an  object-glass  five  and  one-fourth  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  focal  length  of  seven  feet  and  three  inches.  This  instrument  he  still 
retains  for  his  private  use. 

L.  F.  Dimmick,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Putnam  Free 
School,  in  writing  of  Mr.  Wells,  says: — "He  has  a  vigorous  and 
well  furnished  mind.  He  is  ardent,  devoted,  enthusiastic  even,  in 
his  work.  He  has  a  rare  faculty  of  inspiring  his  pupils  with  the 
like  spirit  of  enterprise  and  love  of  study.  His  plan  of  instruction  is 
comprehensive  and  well  balanced ;  and  he  so  leads  his  pupils  through 
it  as  to  call  up  and  improve  the  deeper  and  stronger  elements  of 
their  being.  I  consider  him  as  holding  a  very  high  place  among  the 
distinguished  educators  of  the  time.'' 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Andover  and  Newburyport  that  the 
writer  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Wells.  From  the  first 
he  felt  drawn  toward  him  and  attached  to  him  by  that  earnest  man- 
ner and  thorough  devotion  with  which  he  engaged  in  every  under- 
taking designed  to  advance  the  cause  of  popular  education.  He  was 
ever  ready  to  contribute  of  his  time,  his  means,  his  influence,  for 
the  good  of  the  'cause.  For  many  years  he  was  one  of  the  most  effi- 
cient members  and  officers  of  the  Essex  County  Teachers'  Association, 
of  which  he  was  an  honored  President  for  two  years.  He  was  con- 
stant in  his  attendance  upon  the  semi-annual  meetings  of  this  useful 
association,  and  was  ever  devising  means  to  make  them  more  inte- 
resting and  useful.  It  was  the  writer's  privilege  frequently  to  meet 
him  on  committee  business  at  these  associations,  and  he  was  always 
decided,  clear,  and  courteous.  It  was  a  marked  trait  of  his  character 
that  he  always  knew  of  what  he  affirmed,  and  he  so  affirmed  as  to 
cause  all  who  heard,  feel  that  he  possessed  a  zeal  that  was  according 
to  knowledge. 

While  president  of  this  association,  he  offered  prizes  for  essays  on 
educational  subjects,  to  be  read  at  the  semi-annual  meetings.  These 
premiums  he  paid  from  his  own  resources.     It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
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that  Mr.  Wells'  influence  will  be  felt  for  good  in  this  association  for 
scores  of  years  to  come — a  perpetuating  good. 

Mr.  Welb  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Teachers'  Association,  of  which  he  was  president  for  two  years.  His 
efforts  in  behalf  of  this  organization  were  always  judicious  and  ear- 
nest. He  was  also  one  of  the  projectors  and  early  editors  of  the 
"  MoBsachuHtts  Teacher,^  Those  who  have  lately  entered  the  educa- 
tional service  can  but  poorly  appreciate  the  amount  of  labor  required, 
and  the  amount  rendered  by  active  members,  a  score  of  years  ago. 
But  Mr.  Wells'  entire  training  and  mental  discipline  from  the  com- 
mencement of  his  course  of  study,  tended  eminently  to  fit  him  for 
efficient  aid  in  the  incipient  stages  of  educational  organizations  and 
efforts. 

In  1854,  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  manifested  their 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Wells'  worth  as  an  educator,  by  placing  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Westfield  State  Normal  School.  Under  his  direction 
the  school  rapidly  increased  in  numbers,  and  in  less  than  two  years 
the  legislature  deemed  it  necessary  to  make  a  special  appropriation 
for  enlarging  the  building. 

Though  Mr.  Wells  remained  at  Westfield  only  two  years,  it  was 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  him  to  leave  his  impress  upon  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  secure  the  highest  regard  and  confidence  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  friends  of  the  school.  His  system  of  combining 
the  practice  of  teaching  with  the  study  of  the  different  branches  is 
worthy  of  special  notice ;  not  because  it  was  peculiar  to  this  school, 
but  because  it  here  received  more  than  usual  attention,  and  because 
in  some  normal  schools  its  importance  is  believed  to  be  under-estima- 
ted, especially  in  the  lower  classes. 

As  soon  as  a  pupil  entered  the  school,  he  was  made  to  feel  that  all 
his  studies  and  recitations  must  bear  directly  upon  the  main  object 
before  him.  However  deficient  a  class  might  be  found  in  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  they  were  never  required  to  go  through  a  course 
of  preparatory  lessons,  as  such.  They  were,  of  course,  required  to 
study  these  elements,  but  to  study  them  as  teachers  and  not  as  mere 
scholars — knowing  that  their  ability  to  teach  the  principles  they  were 
studying  would  be  regarded  as  the  most  important  part  of  the  les- 
son— and  that  this  ability  would  be  sure  to  be  tested  at  the  recita- 
tion. He  that  studies  a  lesson  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself 
to  instruct  others  in  its  principles,  is  more  likely  to  master  the  subject 
itself,  than  he  who  studies  it  merely  to  recite  as  a  pupil.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  defective  qualifications  of  most  of  the  pupils  who  enter 
our  normal  schools  are  found  to  be  an  evil  of  less  magnitude  than 
many  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  them. 
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Another  marked  feature  of  his  course  of  instmctioa  at  Westfield, 
was  the  prominence  given  to  the  study  of  the  English  language  and 
literature.  This  did  not  consist  solely  nor  mainly  in  giving  special 
attention  to  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  grammatical  anaiysb,  but 
the  great  productions  of  the  language  were  themsdves  subjected  to  a 
careful  and  searching  investigation.  Classes  were  also  formed  in  Latin, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  making  proficients  in  that  language,  but  chiefly 
as  a  means  of  studying  the  derivation  of  our  own  tongue. 

On  commencing  his  labora  at  Westfield  he  felt  the  need  of  counsel 
from  others  engaged  in  the  same  field  of  labor^  and  wrote  to  several 
normal  teachers  suggesting  the  expediency  of  calling  a  meeting  of 
Normal  School  Teachers  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  consultation  and 
aid.  The  proposition  was  favorably  received,  and  he  accordingly  sent 
letters  of  invitation  to  the  principals  of  the  different  normal  schools  in 
the  country  to  meet  in  convention  at  New  York,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Teachers'  Association.  A  meeting  was  held  on  the 
30th  of  August,  1856,  and  from  this  originated  the  present  "Ameri- 
can Normal  School  Association,''  which  promises. much  usefulness. 

In  May,  1856,  Mr.  Wells  resigned  his  position  at  Westfield  with  a 
view  to  accepting  an  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  Chicago,  Illinois — and  on  the  1st  of  June  he  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  new  duties.  This  was  a  highly  important  position 
and  one  well  fitted  for  the  full  exercise  of  Mr.  Wells'  mind  and 
energies. 

One  of  the  objects  that  first  claimed  his  attention  in  Chicago,  was 
the  organization  of  the  High  school  in  a  new  and  commodious  edi- 
fice. To  this  Mr.  Wells  gave  his  earnest  attention,  and  he  spared 
no  effort  that  might  tend  to  make  this  new  school  a  model  of  its 
kind.  It  was  opened  to  pupils  of  both  sexes  on  the  8th  of  October, 
1856,  and  embraced  in  its  plan  three  distinct  departments — Classi- 
cal, English  High,  and  Normal.  With  a  thoroughly  digested  plan 
of  operation  and  management,  this  school  has,  from  the  outset, 
maintained  a  high  position,  and  few  cities  can  boast  of  better 
educational  advantages,  in  the  higher  departments  than  those  afforded 
by  the  Chicago  High  School. 

As  soon  as  the  High  School  was  in  successful  operation,  he  directed 
his  thoughts  to  the  lower  grades  of  schools — and  particularly  to  the 
Primary.  Well  understanding  that  the  higher  grades  could  not  be 
truly  and  permanently  elevated,  unless  the  under  grades  were  what 
they  should  be,  his  active  and  practical  mind  was  awake  to  devise 
means  for  the  improvement  of  the  lower  classes,  in  which  the  chil- 
dren receive  their  earliest  and  most  lasting  school  impressions ;  and 
as  one  of  the  most  important  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of 
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this  object,  he  recommended  that  the  assistants  in  the  primary  de- 
partments should  receive  a  rate  of  compensation  equal  to  that  paid 
to  the  female  assistants  in  the  grammar  schools. 

His  annual  Reports  to  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education  are  intei^ 
spersed  with  practical  and  well  digested  views  on  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional topics.  The  following  passages  in  relation  to  primary  schools, 
are  extracted  from  his  Report  for  the  year  1858-9 : — 

Our  Primary  Schools  are  the  basis  of  oor  whole  system.  If  evils  are  suffered 
to  exist  here,  they  will  manifest  themselves  in  all  the  higher  stages  of  the  pupil's 
progress,  ana  oling  to  him  through  life. 

"  Scratch  the  gretn  rind  of  a  Bapling,  6r  wantonlj  twM  U  in  the  toil  : 
The  scarred  and  crooked  oak  will  tell  of  thee  for  cenlarles  to  come." 

It  is  in  the  Primary  Schools  that  more  than  half  of  all  our  public  instruction  is 
imparted,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  children  gathered  here  do  not  remain  in 
school  long  enough  to  pass  into  the  higher  departments  at  all. 

To  excel  as  a  primary  teacher  requires  peculiar  natural  gifts,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  special  fondness  for  young 
children,  and  an  abiding  consciousness  that  there  is  really  no  higher  department 
of  useful  labor,  than  that  of  giving  direction  to  the  first  efforts  of  minds  that  are 
opening  to  an  endless  existence. 

There  is  no  other  grade  of  schools  in  which  the  personal  character  of  the 
teacher  is  so  directly  felt,  as  in  the  Primary.  In  the  Grammar  School,  lessons 
are  learned  from  text-books,  and  very  much  of  the  pupil's  progress  is  made 
without  the  direct  assistance  of  the  teacher.  But  in  the  Primary  Schools, 
the  teacher  is  herself  the  text-book,  the  living  oracle ;  and  nearly  ail  the  im- 
pressions  received  by  the  pupil  are  a  direct  r^eotion  from  her  own  mind  and 
heart 

Reading,  the  most  important  branch  of  school  instmction,  is  generally  the 
most  imperfectly  taught,  especially  in  Primary  Schools.  Why  is  it,  that  in 
listening  to  a  child  who  is  reading  the  most  colloquial  piece  that  can  be  chosen, 
we  find  so  marked  a  difference,  in  most  cases,  between  the  tones  and  modulations 
he  employs  and  those  of  common  conversation  ?  The  answer  is  a  sad  reflection 
upon  the  manner  in  which  reading  is  generally  taught  in  elementary  schools. 

That  this  evil  is  necessary,  no  intelligent  teacher  believes.  If  we  look  for  the 
•eat  of  the  difficulty,  we  shall  probably  find  one  of  the  principal  causes  in  the  fiict 
that  roost  children  are  first  taught  to  call  the  names  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
words  they  read,  without  understanding  their  meaning.  The  remedy  of  tlie 
evil  is  suggested  by  the  cause.  Let  no  unmeaning  wor£  be  presented  to  the 
young  learner,  and  let  no  word  ever  be  read  without  being  understood.  It  is  not 
enough  that  the  word  has  a  meaning,  and  that  the  child  is  presumed  to  under- 
stand what  it  is ;  the  teacher  should  be  sure  that  the  child  actually  does  under- 
stand every  word  that  is  read.  The  first  words  introduced  should  alwavs  be  the 
names  of  common  and  familiar  objects.  The  objects  themselves  snould  be 
referred  to,  and  If  possible  presented  to  the  test  of  the  senses.  Tlie  teacher 
should  talk  with  the  pupils  about  the  objects,  and  employ  the  words  in  simple 
and  familiar  sentences,  so  that  the  reading  may  be  associated  with  common 
conversation,  and  be  made  as  nearly  like  it  as  possible.  These  directions  are 
very  few  and  very  simple,  and  they  have  been  given,  substantially,  many  times 
before,  and  yet,  if  they  had  been  faithfully  followed  in  all  the  elementary  schools 
of  the  country,  we  should  probably  find  less  than  half  the  unnatural  reading 
which  we  now  witness. 

In  respect  to  the  manner  of  giving  children  their  first  lessons  in  reading,  a 
considerable  diversity  of  practice  still  exists.  Some  teachers  adhere  to  the 
system  of  teaching  the  alphabet  first,  then  short  syllables,  and  then  words  and 
sentences.  Others  commence  with  the  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  then  proceed 
to  their  combination  in  words.    Others  commence  with  words,  and  afterwards 
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iDtrodace  the  lonndi  and  names  of  the  letten  of  which  they  are  oorapoied. 
Others  teach  a  few  letters  first,  by  their  names,,  and  then  proceed  to  combine 
these  letters  in  simple  words ;  thns  teaching  the  alphabet  and  words'  simultane- 
ously. There  is  however,  at  the  present  time,  a  very  decided  tendency  to  what 
18  called  the  word  method.  Words  have  meaning ;  letters  have  none  Words 
are  as  easily  learned  as  letters,  and  they  naturally  precede  letters.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  time  is  near,  when  the  philosophy  of  education  will  bo  better 
understood,  and  when  all  teachers  will  learn  that  it  is  safe  to  follow  nature  in  our 
efforts  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  children.  Who  would  think  of  teaching  a 
child  the  different  parts  of  which  a  tree  is  composed,  before  he  has  learned  to 
distinguish  the  tree  itself?  A  child  docs  not  learn  to  call  the  name  of  a  house 
by  studying  the  windows,  doors,  chimneys,  roof,  etc.,  but  he  first  learns  to 
recognize  the  house  as  a  whole,  and  the  parts  that  compose  it  are  learned  after- 
wards. So  in  reading,  the  natural  order  is  to  learn  the  whole  word  first,  and 
and  afterwards  to  learn  the  names  and  sounds  of  the  letters  composing  it. 

One  great  excellence  of  this  method  is  the  aid  it  affords  in  teaching  children 
to  read  naturally  and  with  correct  expression.  If  no  other  object  were  accom- 
plished, this  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  regard  of 
school  officers  and  teachers. 

The  exact  point  at  which  the  names  of  the  letters  are  to  be  introduced,  is  not 
a  matter  of  much  importance,  so  that  we  preserve  the  main  features  of  the 
system  unimpaired.  Tlie  natural  order  of  the  different  steps  b  manifestly  the 
following :  First,  the  object  itoelf  is  presented  to  the  senses ;  next,  the  wune  of 
the  object  is  pronounced  and  learned.  As  the  spoken  word  consists  of  ooundo^ 
the  next  step  in  order  is  to  analyze  the  sounds  and  utter  them  separately.  After 
this,  the  names  of  the  letters  are  learned. 

If  any  teacher  prefers  to  teach  the  names  of  the  letters  as  fiist  as  they  occur 
in  the  words  learned,  no  harm  can  result  from  such  a  oonrse  But  the  9ound9 
of  the  letters,  which  are  the  real  elements  of  all  spoken  words,  should  by  all 
means  be  learned  as  early  as  the  names. 

Of  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Wells  in  his  present  situation,  we  can  only 
add  the  following  testimony  from  Lxttuer  Haven,  Esq.,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Chicago— a  gentleman  who  has  been 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  improve  the  schools  of  his  adopted  city : — 
"Mr.  Wells  brought  to  the  service  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  schools  all  those  admirable  traits  of  character 
which  had  tended  so  greatly  to  enhance  hb  success  and  usefulness  in 
every  position  he  had  previously  occupied,  and  these  traits  he  has 
devoted  with  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  with  all  the  powers 
of  his  well-trained  mind,  to  the  building  up  of  our  public  schools,  and 
placing  them  in  such  a  condition,  as  to  command  the  confidence  and 
support  of  our  whole  community.  His  labors  have  been  eminently 
successful.  For  the^high  position  now  held  by  our  schools  in  the 
estimation  of  our  whole  community,  for  the  harmony  and  good  feel- 
ing now  existing  among  all  parties  in  relation  to  them,  we  are  indebted, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  the  prudence,  care,  kindness,  and  firmness  of 
Mr.  Wells.  To  sum  up  in  a  few  words,  his  doings  have  been 
abundant  and  satisfactory — his  success  eminent  and  enviable." 

But  the  influence  of  such  a  man  can  not  be  confined  within  town 
or  city  limits.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Illinois  State 
Board  of  Education,  elected  for  a  period  of  six  years,  and  he  has  ren- 
dered valuable  and  judicious  aid  in  the  establishment  of  the  Illinois 
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State  Normal  School,  and  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  popular 
education  in  the  state. 

In  closing  this  brief  memoir  of  Mr.  Wells  as  an  educator,  we  would 
call  the  attention  of  young  students  and  teachers  to  a  few  only  of  those 
prominent  features  which  are  at  once  most  characteristic  of  him  and 
which  should  lead  others  to  a  career  as  widely  useful  and  successful, 
should  similar  opportunities  of  labor  be  presented.  While  he  has 
risen  to  a  high  position  among  the  leading  educators  of  our  times,  it 
is  not  believed  that  his  success  has  been  so  much  the  result  of  unusual 
natural  abilities,  as  of  untiring  and  well-directed  application.  Many 
to  whom  the  author  of  life  has  been  more  bountiful  in  the  bestow- 
ment  of  natural  gifts,  have  been  entirely  surpassed  by  him,  simply 
because  his  talents  were  improved  by  constant  and  varied  use,  while 
theirs  were  carefully  "  laid  up  in  a  napkin." 

Mr.  Wells  may  be  justly  classed  with  what  are  called  self-made 
men.  Marcel,  in  his  treatise  on  language,  says,  "The  eminence  attain- 
ed by  great  men  is  always  the  result  of  their  own  industry," — and 
this  it  is  believed,  is  strictly  true.  Most  of  our  truly  great  and  emi- 
nent men,  in  any  department,  have  gained  their  high  position  by  close 
application  and  untiring  industry.  They  have  kept  their  talent 
bright  and  productive  by  constant  and  wise  use.  B.  B.  Edwards, 
D.  D.,  in  the  essay  prefixed  to  his  ^Biography  of  Self -Taught  Men^ 
says : — '^  Men  of  this  class  have  the  faculty  of  clearly  communicating 
their  knowledge  to  others.  In  this  respect  they  make  excellent  teach- 
ers. They  have  worked  their  own  way  up  the  steeps  of  knowledge, 
and  they  can  point  out  the  path  in  which  they  came.'* 

It  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  Mr.  Wells'  during  his  whole  course  as 
an  educator,  that  the  teacher's  highest  mission  is  not  to  impart  in- 
struction merely,  but  rather  to  rouse  and  call  forth  the  pupil's  own 
energies.  He  well  knew  what  obstacles  lie  in  the  scholar's  path  and 
also  how  to  surmount  them.  Many  a  desponding  pupil  has  been 
quickened  and  cheered  on  to  successful  effort  by  the  kind  words  of 
Mr.  Wells,  calling  them  through  the  devious  and  difficult  paths  he 
had  himself  walked,  up  to  positions  of  usefulness  and  honor.  He 
knew  the  value  of  words  of  encouragement,  and  he  also  knew  how, 
when,  where,  and  to  whom  to  give  them. 

During  his  preparatory  course  of  study,  he  was  at  one  time  on  the 
point  of  abandoning  his  books  and  turning  his  attention  to  other  pur- 
suits, on  account  of  the  serious  interruptions  and  embarrassments  to 
which  he  was  subjected  while  attempting  to  continue  his  course  with- 
out pecuniary  assistance.  In  this  emergency  he  sought  the  advice  of 
a  shrewd  and  intelligent  manufacturer,  a  graduate  of  Tale  College, 
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.whose  means  had  always  been  equal  to  his  wants.  To  his  great  aur- 
prise,  his  friend  assured  him  that  he  was  in  the  best  possible  circum- 
stances to  insure  success.  '*  When  I  was  in  college/'  said  his  friend, 
"  I  had  money  enough,  and  the  same  was  true  of  about  half  of  my 
class-mates.  Many  of  us  burned  the  candle  at  both  ends  all  the 
way  through  college.  And  now,  if  you  ask  who  of  all  the  class  have 
attained  to  any  degree  of  eminence,  you  will  find  them,  almost  with- 
out exception,  among  those  who  had  to  struggle  through  their  own 
course  with  little  or  no  assistance."  All  who  have  opportunity  for 
observation  will  admit  the  general  truth  of  this  statement  Its  effect 
on  young  Wells  was  to  clothe  Latin  and  Greek  with  new  attractions, 
and  obstacles  were  afterward  welcomed  as  the  surest  and  best  helps  to 
success.  He  was  always  hopeful.  He  felt  that  whatever  was  worth  ac- 
complishing could  be  achieved  by  patient  effort,  and  he  was  deterred  by 
DO  obstacles  from  attempting  to  do  what  he  felt  ought  to  be  done. 
And  it  may  be  asserted  that  hundreds  of  his  pupils  have  imbibed  his 
spirit,  and,  in  consequence,  become  working  and  efficient  men ; — ^men 
of  minds,  men  of  self-reliant  spirit,  men  of  indomitable  perseverance, 
men  of  marked  success. 

The  following  extract  from  a  lecture  on  Self-Reliance,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Wells  before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction,  embodies  one 
of  the  principles  by  which  his  own  life  was  governed,  and  which  he 
never  failed  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

The  hiffhest  and  moat  importaot  object  of  intellectoal  edooation,  ia  mental  diaci- 
pline,  or  ue  power  of  using  tne  mind  to  the  best  advantage.  The  price  of  this  disci- 
pline is  effort.  No  scholar  ever  yet  made  intellectual  progress  without  intellectoal 
labor.  It  is  this  akme  that  can  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  noble  faculties  with 
which  we  are  endowed.  However  much  we  may  regret  that  we  do  not  live  a  oen- 
tnry  later^  because  we  can  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  educational  improvements  that 
are  to  be  made  during  the  next  hundred  years,  of  one  thing  we  may  rest  assured, 
that  intellectual  eminence  will  be  attained  during  the  twentieth  century  just  as  it 
is  in  the  nineteenth — by  die  ^6or  of  the  brain.  We  are  not  to  look  for  any  new 
discovery  or  invention  that  shall  supersede  the  necessity  for  mental  toil ;  we  are 
not  to  desire  it.  If  we  had  but  to  supplictfte  some  kind  genius,  and  he  would  at 
once  endow  us  with  all  the  knowledge  in  the  universe,  the  gift  would  prove  a 
oarse  to  us,  and  not  a  blessing.  We  most  have  the  discipline  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  the  manner  established  by  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  without 
this  discipline  our  intellectual  stores  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

The  general  law  of  intelleotnal  growth  is  manifestly  this : — whatever  may  be 
the  mental  power  which  we  at  any  time  possess,  it  requires  a  repetition  of  mental 
efforts,  equal  in  degree  to  those  which  we  have  put  forth  before,  to  prevent  actual 
deterioration.  Every  considerable  step  of  advance  fnuo  this  point  must  be  by  a 
new  and  still  higher  intellectual  peribnnance.  There  are  many  impediments  in 
the  path  of  the  student,  which  it  is  desirable  to  remove ;  but  he  who  attempts 
to  remove  all  difficulties,  or  as  many  of  them  as  poaaible,  wars  against  the  highest 
law  of  intellectual  development 

Had  Mr.  Wells  been  content  to  follow  the  example  of  most  be- 
ginners in  teaching,  and. simply  ^*kept  school''  six  hours  daily, 
^  boarded  'round  "  and  received  his  ten  dollars  per  month,  he  would 
never  have  gained  any  eminence,  or  achieved  any  desirable  success. 
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But  he  engaged  in  teaching  eon  amore^  and  gave  to  it  all  his 
thoughts,  his  talents,  his  energies.  He  was  not  content  with  the  old 
ways,  unless  fully  satisfied  that  tbey  were  the  best  ways.  Conse- 
quently he  was  always  aiming  to  improve  in  methods  of  teaching- 
Some  of  the  innovations  introduced  in  his  first  school,  were  regarded 
with  distrust  by  the  committee  and  viewed  as  unreasonable — or,  per- 
haps, as  notional.  The  introduction  of  Colburn's  ^First  Lessons  m 
Mental  Ariihmeiic,^' — now  considered  as  almost  a  sine  qua  non  by 
most  good  teachers — ^was  only  permitted  after  he  had  made  a  special 
visit  to  nearly  every  parent  in  the  district  lie  constructed  a  black- 
board with  his  own  hands,  and  even  the  painting,  or  rather  coloring, 
was  extemporized  by  his  mother  for  the  occasion.  He  procured  a  set 
of  Outline  Maps,  drawn  on  cloth,  and  wrote  out  a  system  of  topics  for 
Olney's  Geography,  which  were  copied  by  the  class  and  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  maps  at  recitations.  These  topics  were  subsequently 
printed  and  used  in  other  schoob.  At  the  dose  of  his  school,  it  may 
be  added,  the  committee  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  results  that 
they  purchased  the  Outline  Maps  and  the  blackboard,  and  retained 
them  for  the  use  of  the  district 

From  the  commencement  of  his  course  Mr.  Wells  has  aimed  to  be 
eminently  practical  in  all  his  efforts  and  writings.  As  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  he  has  by  his  good  sense  and  judgment  gained  the 
entire  confidence  of  those  associated  with  him,  and  the  results  of  his 
suggestions  and  plans  have  convinced  all  that  he  was  no  visionary 
schemer.  All  his  counsels  and  all  his  doings  have  shown  that  he  was 
no  less  wise  in  deeds  than  in  words.  With  him  it  has  not  been  mere 
theory,  but  theory  and  practice. 

Mr.  Wells  has  ever  been  remarkably  methodical  in  all  his  plans 
and  arrangements.  It  has  been  owing  to  this,  in  no  small  d^ee, 
that  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  so  much  for  himself  and  for  the 
cause  to  which  his  energies  have  been  devoted.  System  and  exactness 
have  been  applied  to  his  reading,  his  studies,  his  educational  labors, 
and  to  all  his  engagements.  Though  always  busy,  he  has,  at  all 
times,  arranged  to  perform  his  part  in  any  public  measures  which 
have  called  for  his  aid.  No  item  of  business  with  which  he  has  had 
anything  to  do  in  connection  with  others,  has  ever  been  delayed  for 
a  single  hour  on  account  of  any  n^ligence  on  his  part.  Prompt  in 
fulfilling  every  engagement,  it  has  always  been  safe  to  rely  upon  him. 
The  writer  has,  in  numerous  instances,  been  associated  with  him  on 
committees  and  no  negligence  or  dilatoriness  on  his  part  ever  occa- 
sioned a  minute's  delay  or  loss  of  time.  We  well  remember  a  certain 
occasion  on  which  we  were  to  meet  him  at  a  specified  place  and 
hour — at  a  point  some  eight  miles  distant  from  his  residence  and 
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OUT  own.  As  we  expected,  he  was  on  the  ground  at  the  precise  time 
specified,  and  this  regard  to  promptness  was  always  prominent  in  his 
mind  and  in  his  practice — so  that  all  who  knew  him  placed  the  most 
implicit  confidence  in  any  arrangement  or  agreement  made  by  him. 
This  exactness  on  his  part  has  had  a  very  salutary  influence  on  all  con- 
nected with  him  whether  as  associates  or  as  pupils.  He  has  been  in 
these  particulars  a  model  worthy  the  imitation  of  all  teachers. 

Another  trait  which  should  be  held  up  for  the  special  imitation  of 
others,  is  his  strong  professional  feeling.  From  the  outset  he  believed 
that  every  man  owes  something  to  his  chosen  profession ;  and  under 
this  belief  he  has  ever  been  ready,  "in  season  and  out  of  season^  to 
labor  for  the  improvement  and  true  elevation  of  the  teacher's  calling- 
All  who  have  met  him  at  educational  associations  and  gatherings  will 
remember  with  what  earnestness  and  interest  he  engaged  in  all  dis- 
cussions and  plans  designed  for  the  common  good.  Whenever  he 
rose  to  speak,  all  felt  that  they  were  about  to  listen  to  words  from  one 
whose  heart  was  full  of  the  great  work  before  him,  and  one  who 
was  striving  in  every  honorable  way,  to  magnify  the  vocation  of  the 
teacher.  If  all  teachers  were  imbued  with  the  same  esprit  de  corps 
ever  manifested  by  Mr.  Wells,  how  potent  and  extensive  would  be 
their  influence  I 


II.    AQRICULTUBAl  EDUCATION 


FRANCE. 


Thb  great  industrial  interest  of  agriculture  is  wisely  recognized  and 
cared  for  by  the  government  of  France  in  the  following  manner: 

1.  There  is  not  simply  a  bureau  with  a  clerk,  but  a  department  with 
a  secretary  or  minister,  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  as  to  the 
condition  and  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  to  administer  all  laws  which  may  be  passed  on  the  subject 
An  annual  report,  statistical  and  suggestive,  is  made  by  the  minister. 

2.  Agricultural  inspectors  are  employed ;  some  to  visit  foreign  coun- 
tries, gather  infonnation,  and  import  plants  and  seeds,  and  improved 
stock,  to  be  disposed  of  at  public  sales ;  and  others  to  visit  particular 
districts  of  the  country,  and  communicate  inibrmation  and  advice,  as 
they  may  see  that  they  are  needed. 

3.  Encouragement  is  given  to  agricultural  societies  and  shows.  In 
1850,  there  were  over  one  million  of  members  enrolled  in  the  various 
central,  departmental  and  local  societies,  for  the  promotion  of  horticul- 
ture and  agriculture.  Premiums  are  offered  for  improvement  in  every 
brancJi  of  agricultural  industry. 

4.  In  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  and  Trades,  provision  is  made  for  a 
collection  of  models  and  drawings  of  agricultural  buildings  and  imple- 
tnents,  and  for  courses  of  gratuitous  lectures  on  the  principles  of  chem- 
istry and  mechanics  as  applied  to  agriculture. 

5.  The  government  has  organized  an  extensive  system  of  agricultural 
and  veterinary  instruction,  and  makes  liberal  appropriation  for  its  sup- 
port 

The  earliest  effort  in  Europe  to  provide  for  special  instruction  in  agri- 
culture, was  made  by  Abbe  Rosier  in  France,  who  submitted  to  Tur- 
got,  minister  of  Finance,  in  1775,  a  '*  Plan  for  a  National  School  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Park  of  Chambord,"  and  again  to  the  National  As- 
sembly in  1789.  Afler  his  death,  the  plan  was  submitted  to  Bonaparte, 
but  without  success.  In  the  mean  time,  Feilenberg  opened  an  institu- 
tion in  Switzerland.  The  first  experiment  in  France  was  made  by  M. 
de  Domsbasle  at  Roville,  in  1822,  which,  for  want  of  sufficient  capital, 
was  abandoned  in  1842.  Its  success  was  such  as  to  lead  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Agronomic  Institution  at  Grignon  in  1827,  the 
Institute  of  Coetbo  in  1830,  of  the  school  at  Grand  Juan  in  1833.  and 
the  model  farm  of  Saulsaie  in  1842.  In  1847,  there  were  twenty-five 
agricultural  schools  in  operation,  to  several  of  which  orphan  asylums 
and  penal  colonies  were  attached.  At  the  close  of  that  year,  the  gov- 
ernment introduced  a  measure  for  the  better  organization  of  agricul- 
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taral  mstruetion,  which  was  voted  by  the  National  Assembly  on  the  3d 
of  October,  1848,  and  the  sum  of  2,500,000  francs  was  appropriated  to 
carry  its  provisions  into  execution. 

AORICULTUEAL     EDUCATION. 

The  law  of  1848  provides  for  three  degrees  of  professional  instruction 
in  agricultore  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  1.  A  farm  school  in  each 
(86)  department,  and  ultimately,  for  each  (363)  arrondisement  2.  A 
higher  seminary,  called  a  District  or  Regional  School,  embracmg  two 
or  more  departments;  and  3.  A  National  Agronomic  Institute,  a  sort  of 
normal  school  of  agriculture. 

Model  Farm  School. 

The  farm  school  is  a  rural  enterprise,  conducted  with  ability  and 
profit,  in  which  the  pupils  perform  all  the  labor,  and  receive  a  practical 
course  of  instruction  in  agriculture.  The  objects  aimed  at  are :  firet^  to 
furnish  a  good  example  of  tillage  to  the  farmers  of  the  district;  and 
second^  to  form  agriculturists  capable  of  cultivating  intelligently,  either 
upon  their  own  property  or  that  of  others,  as  fanners,  managers,  over- 
seers of  cattle,  &c 

The  school  is  open  to  pupils  who  are  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age, 
have  a  good  constitution,  and  have  received  an  education  in  the  primary 
schools.  Each  school  must  have  at  least  twenty-four  pupils,  before  it 
can  receive  aid  from  the  government  The  aim  is  to  have  pupils  enough 
on  each  farm  to  carry  on  all  its  operations  in  the  field,  nurseries,  and 
gardens,  without  any  other  help,  except  that  of  the  teachers. 

The  officers  or  teachers  selected  and  paid  by  the  government,  are  a 
director  with  a  salary  of  2,400  francs ;  a  head  workman  with  a  salary 
of  1000-  francs ;  a  nursery  gardener^  with  a  salary  of  1000  francs :  a 
veterinary  surgeon^  with  a  salary  of  500  francs;  besides  these,  in  some 
of  the  schools,  there  are  special  assistants,  such  as  shepherds,  silk- 
growers,  <&c.,  &c. 

The  practical  course  extends  through  tliree  years.  The  first  is  der 
voted  to  simple  manual  labor;  the  second  to  the  charge  of  animals ;  and 
the  third  to  the  oversight  of  various  operations  on  the  farm.  The  hours 
appropriated  to  study  are  devoted,  1st,  to  copying  and  writing  out  the 
notes  taken  of  the  instructions  of  the  different  leaders:  2d,  to  reading  a 
manual  of  elementary  agriculture ;  and  3d,  to  lessons  given  by  the  over- 
seer of  accounts,  on  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  surveying.  Relig- 
ious instruction  is  given  by  the  clergy  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  director  works  the  farm  at  his  own  risk,  and  most  so  conduct  it, 
as  not  only  to  give  as  good  examples  of  tillage,  but  as  profitable  return 
of  crops,  as  other  farms  in  its  neighborhood,  otherwise  the  patronage  of 
the  government  is  withdrawn. 

Pupils  are  boarded  and  instructed  without  charge,  and  are  also 
allowed  a  small  sum  toward  clothing.  Prizes  are  also  awarded  for  good 
conduct  and  proficiency. 
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Seventy-one  Model  Farm  Schools  were  in  operation  in  1851,  with 
over  1,500  students  in  attendance  on  a  coarse  of  practical  instruction 
extending  through  three  years. 

DiBTSICT,  Oft  RbOIONAX.  ScBOOLB  of  AGRICVLTUftl. 

France  is  divided  into  a  number  of  agricultural  districts,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  to  be  a  District  School  of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Ag- 
riculture.   They  have  three  objects  in  view : 

1.  To  form  enlightened  agriculturists,  by  teaching  them  the  princi- 
ples of  agriculture. 

2.  To  offer  an  example,  or  model,  of  practical  agriculture  of  a  high 
order,  and  constantly  advancing. 

3.  To  make  experiments  lor  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 
The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  of  a  much  higher  order  than  in  the 

farm  schools,  and  is  adapted  not  to  prepare  laborers  on  the  farm,  so 
much  as  men  to  direct  agricultural  affairs.  The  farm  connected  with 
the  school  is  expected  to  present  an  enlighted  system  of  culture,  and  to 
adapt  that  culture  to  the  wants  and  peculiarities  of  the  district  in  which 
it  is  situated.  The  directdr,  also,  is  no  longer  a  farmer,  or  proprietor,, 
laboring  at  his  own  risk,  but  an  agent  employed  by  the  government^ 
and  accountable  to  them,  and  subject  to  their  direction. 

The  instruction  is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  embracing  the  fol- 
lowing six  professorships: 

One  professor  of  rural  economy  and  legislation. 

One  of  agriculture. 

One  of  zootechny,  or  the  economy  of  animals. 

One  of  sylviculture,  (cultivation  of  forest  trees,)  and  ofbolany. 

One  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  geology,  applied  to  agrkuhure. 

One  of  rural  engineering,  (irrigations,  rural  constructions,  survey- 
ing, &c.) 

The  course  on  rural  economy  and  legislation  describes  the  relation 
between  rural  productions  and  the  public  revenue,  as  well  as  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry.  It  shows  what  circumstances  are  favorable 
or  unfavorable  to  such  or  such  a  system  of  cultivation,  or  to  such  or  such 
a  speculation  in  animals,  or  vegetables,  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
lands,  the  facility  of  communication,  and  demand  for  the  products  by  the 
people  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  course  embraces  also  rural 
legislation. 

The  course  on  agriculture  embraces  the  study  of  the  soil,  of  manures, 
of  instruments  of  tillage,  of  different  cultivated  plants,  an  estimate  of 
the  different  modes  of  culture,  and  the  theory  of  the  distribution  or  rota- 
tion of  crops. 

Zootechny  treats  of  the  production  and  amelioration  of  animals.  The 
professor  gives  at  first  some  ideas  of  anatomy  and  physiology  generally, 
and  then  treats,  in  a  practical  way,  of  the  raising  of  domestic  animals^ 
of  their  support,  of  their  amelioration,  of  their  hygiene,  and  their  pro- 
duction. 
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The  professor  of  sylviculture  and  botany  gives  first,  a  summary  sketch 
of  vegetable  physiology  and  botany  applied  to  agriculture.  He  teaches 
the  subject  of  sylviculture,  (cultivation  of  woods,)  and  of  forest  economy, 
with  special  reference  to  the  training,  working,  and  preservation  of  the 
forests  of  individuals  and  the  communes. 

The  professor  of  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  &c.,  has  a  wide  field, 
as  his  titles  show.  His  chief  object  is  to  take  those  views  of  the  sciences 
named  which  bear  directly  upon  agriculture. 

The  professorship  of  rural  engineering  embraces  geometry,  mechan- 
ics, and  linear  drawing,  as  applied  to  rural  architecture,  to  the  construc- 
tion of  agricultural  instruments,  and  particularly  to  irrigations. 

To  second  the  lessons  of  the  professors,  an  equal  number  of  tutors  are 
appointed.  Their  duties  are  to  explain  in  private,  to  the  pupils,  what- 
ever is  obscure  or  difficult  in  the  oral  instruction.  They  also  see  that 
notes  are  taken  of  the  lectures,  &c. 

Each  school  has  its  library,  its  philosophical  and  chemical  cabinet, 
adapted  especially  to  agriculture,  its  agronomic  museum  of  geology, 
zoology,  botany,  and  agricultural  technology. 

The  pupils  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  on  the  farms  connected 
with  these  schools,  all  the  important  agricultural  operations,  also  speci- 
mens of  the  best  breeds  of  animals,  and  the  mode  of  taking  care  of  them, 
and  using  them :  and  they  engage  personally  in  all  the  important  opera- 
tions connected  witli  husbandry,  so  as  to  know  how  to  conduct  them  in 
ader-life.  . 

The  number  of  scholars  admitted  is  fixed  by  the  government,  and 
varies  at  the  difierent  schools.    The  price  of  board  is  750  francs,  ($138.) 

The  State  furnishes  several  scholarships  to  each  school.  Half  of 
them  is  given  to  the  most  deserving  of  the  pupils  from  the  farm  schools, 
placed  at  the  regional  schools.  The  other  half  is  divided  among  the 
scholars  who  are  the  most  distinguished,  afler  six  months'  trial,  for  their 
labor  and  conduct  Scholarships  from  the, national  agronomic  institute, 
are  also  given  to  those  most  successful  in  study  and  conduct 

Towards  the  close  of  the  third  year,  examinations  are  held,  and  to 
those  who  sustain  them,  diplomas  are  given,  and  the  way  is  laid  open 
for  their  admittance  to  the  national  institute. 

To  these  schools  a  farm  is  always  attached,  for  the  purposes  already 
indicated  ;  also,  a  manufactory  of  agricultural  instruments,  an  establish- 
ment for  silk,  a  place  for  preparing  liquid  manures,  distillery,  oil  mill, 
dairy,  sawmill,  &c 

The  head  men  on  the  farm  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  already 
described  as  connected  with  the  farm  schools. 

National  Agronomio  ImrrruTB. 
To  give  unity  and  efficiency  to  the  system  of  agricultural  instructkm, 
the  law  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Agronomic  Insti- 
tute on  a  portion  of  the  magnificent  garden  of  Versailles.     Suitable 
buildings,  and  a  library,  laboratories,  and  appropriate  collections  of  spe- 
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cirnens,  models  and  drawings,  of  implemeDts,  animals,  seeds,  plants,  ^ba 
are  to  be  provided  by  the  goyemment.    The  plan  embraces 

1.  A  complete  faculty  of  agronomic  science. 

2.  A  superior  normal  school  of  agriculture. 

3.  A  higher  institute  for  agriculturists. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  this  latter  class  especially,  a  large  farm  is  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Here  will  be  performed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State,  all  the  experiments  necessary  to  the  progress  of  agronomic  sci- 
ence, and  to  verify  practically  all  the  innovations  and  improvements 
proposed  by  others,  before  they  are  recommended  to  the  public. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  parts  of  this  institute  are  really  distinct, 
but  they  are  placed  under  the  general  government  of  one  director. 

The  professorships  are  nine,  as  follows : 

One  chair  of  rural  economy  and  legislation. 

One  of  agriculture. 

One  of  zootechny,  or  the  economy  of  animals. 

One  of  sylviculture. 

One  of  rural  engineering,  embracing  leveling,  irrigation,  construction 
of  roads,  rural  architecture,  and  mechanics  applied  to  agricultural  instru- 
ments. 

The  above  professorships  belong  to  practical  agriculture.  The  others 
belong  to  the  theory  of  the  subject 

One  of  terrestrial  physics  and  meteorology. 

One  of  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture. 

One  of  botany,  and  vegetable  physiology. 

One  of  applied  zoology. 

Here,  as  in  the  lower  schools,  a  number  of  tutors  is  appointed  equal 
to  the  number  of  professors. 

In  addition  to  the  director,  professors,  and  tutors,  the  following  officers 
will  be  appointed : 

A  prefect  of  studies. 

A  curator  of  the  collections. 

A  librarian. 

An  overseer  of  studies. 

To  these  will  be  added  a  corps  of  head  men  to  oversee  and  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  farm.  These  will,  in  part,  be  called  fVx)m  the  farm 
schools.  For  example,  the  institute  will  need  twenty-one  herdsmen, 
twenty-one  grooms,  twenty-one  shepherds,  and  fideen  gardeners. 

The  French  minister  adds,  ^  The  end  of  the  institute  at  Versailles,  is 
not  merely  to  afford  agricultural  instruction,  but  to  open  the  way  for 
studious  men,  who  wish  to  direct  their  labors  toward  the  application  of 
science  to  rural  industry.  This  is  the  first  attempt  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  made.  Industry  has  enriched  the  learned  men  who  have  explored 
the  domain  of  the  physical  sciences  and  of  chemistry  for  this  object 
But  if  agriculture  has  given  reputation  to  any.  it  has  not  procured  for 
any  one  a  position  which  would  enable  him  to  make  that  the  center  of 
his  studies.    The  institute  at  Versailles  is  intended  to  change  this  state 
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of  things  by  offering  as  a  prize  of  landabie  ambition,  to  those  who 
direct  their  researches  to  agriculture,  a  certain  number  of  chairs,  before 
which  an  immense  field  opens.'' 

VETimufAftT  Kdocation. 
In  addition  to  the  above  system  of  agricultural  education,  the  govern- 
ment of  France  maintains  three  institutions  (at  Lyons,  Alfort,  and  Tou- 
louse,) at  an  expense  of  over  $75,000  a  year,  to  qualify  persons  by  the 
study  of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  by  opportunities  of 
witnessing  hospital  practice,  and  investigating  the  symptoms  and  phe- 
nomena of  disease  in  domestic  animals,  to  practice  veterinary  surgery 
and  medicine.  In  countries  where  a  large  number  of  horses  are  re- 
quired for  cavalry  service,  and  in  all  countries  where  live  stock  consti- 
tutes so  large  a  portion  of  the  motive  power  and  capital  of  every  agri- 
culturist, there  should  be  one  or  more  institution  of  this  kind.  The  first 
in  the  world  was  established  at  Lyons  in  1762 ;  the  second,  at  AUbrt  in 
1766;  the  third,  at  Berlin  in  1792 ;  and  the  fourth,  at  London  in  1793. 

VlTKRINART    ScHOOL    AT   AlFORT. 

The  Veterinary  school  at  Alfort  was  instituted  in  1766.  It  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  river  Seine,  about  six  miles  from  Paris,  and  em- 
braces every  facility,  of  building,  anatomical  specimens  and  prepara- 
tions, books,  and  professors,  for  a  complete  course  of  instruction  in 
veterinary  medicine  and  surgery.  The  following  sketch  of  the  school 
is  taken  from  Mr.  Colman's  Report : 

A  student  at  his  entrance  must  be  well  versed  in  the  common 
branches  of  education ;  and  a  full  course  of  instruction  requires  a  resi- 
dence of  four  years.  The  number  of  pupils  is  limited  to  three  hundred. 
Of  these,  forty  are  entirely  supported  by  the  government.  These  are 
educated  for  the  army ;  and  are  required  not  only  to  become  versed  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and  surgery,  but  like- 
wise in  the  common  business  of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  as  far  as  it  is  con- 
nected with  farriery.  Students  can  be  admitted  only  by  the  nomination 
or  with  the  consent  of  one  of  the  great  officers  of  government,  the  min- 
ister of  commerce  and  agriculture.  The  expense  of  board  and  lodging 
is  about  fifleen  pounds,  or  eighty  dollars  a  year;  the  instruction  is 
wholly  gratuitous,  the  professors  being  supported  by  the  government. 

The  establishment  presents  several  hospitals  or  apartments  for  sick 
horses,  cows,  and  dogs.  There  are  means  for  controlling  and  regula- 
ting, as  far  as  possible,  the  temperature  of  the  rooms,  and  for  producing 
a  complete  and  healthy  ventilation.  There  are  stables  where  the 
patients  may  be  kept  entirely  alone,  when  the  case  requires  it;  and 
there  are  preparations  for  giving  them,  as  high  as  their  bodies,  a  warm 
bath,  which,  in  cases  of  diseased  limbs  or  joints,  may  be  of  great  service. 
There  is  a  large  college  with  dormitories  and  dining-rooms  for  the 
students;  houses  for  the  professors  within  the  inclosure;  rooms  for 
operatk>ns  upon  animals,  and  for  anatomical  dissections;  a  room  with  a 
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OMoplete  laboratory  for  a  coarse  of  chemical  lectares ;  a  public  lecture 
room  or  theater;  and  aa  extensive  smithery,  with  several  forges  fitted 
up  in  the  best  possible  maimer.  There  are  likewise,  several  stands, 
contrived  with  some  ingenuity,  for  confining  the  feet  of  horses,  that 
students  may  make  with  security  their  first  attempts  at  shoeing,  or  in 
which  the  limb,  afler  it  has  been  separated  from  its  lawful  owner,  may 
be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and  experiment 

An  extensive  suite  of  apartments  presents  an  admirable,  and,  indeed, 
an  extraordinary  museum  both  of  natural  and  artificial  anatomical  pre- 
parations, exhibiting  the  natural  and  healthy  state  of  the  animal  consti- 
tution; and.  likewise,  remarkable  examples  of  diseased  parts.  The 
perfect  examples  of  the  anatomy  of  the  horse,  the  cow,  the  sheep,  the 
hog,  and  the  dog;  in  which  the  muscular  integuments,  the  nerves,  the 
blood-vessels,  and,  indeed,  all  the  parts,  are  separated  and  preserved, 
and  exhibited,  by  the  extraordinary  skill  of  an  eminent  veterinary  sur- 
geon and  artist  now  deceased,  who  occupied  the  anatomical  chair  of  the 
institution,  exhibited  wonderful  ingenuity  in  their  dissection  and  pre- 
servation, and  present  an  interesting  and  useful  study,  not  to  the  med- 
ical students  only,  but  to  the  most  ordinary  as  well  as  the  most  profound 
philosophical  observer.  I  have  seen  no  exhibition  of  the  kind  of  so 
remarkable  a  cliaracter. 

The  numerous  examples  of  diseased  afiections,  preserved,  as  far  as 
possible,  in  their  natural  state,  strongly  attract  observation,  and  make 
a  powerful  appeal  to  our  humanity  in  showing  bow  much  tliese  poor 
animals,  who  minister  so  essentially  to  our  service  and  pleasures,  must 
sufifer  without  being  able  to  acquaint  us  with  their  sufierings;  and  how 
often  they  are  probably  compelled  to  do  duty,  and  driven  to  the  hardest 
services  by  the  whip  or  the  spur,  in  circumstances  in  which  a  human 
being  would  not  be  able  to  stand  up.  A  great  number  of  calculi  or 
stones,  taken  from  the  bladders  of  horses  after  death,  are  exhibited,  of  a 
large  size,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  a  very  rough  exterior,  which  must 
have  excessively  irritated  and  pained  the  sensitive  parts  with  which 
they  came  in  contact  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  overrate  the  sufiering 
which  the  poor  animal  must  have  endured  under  such  an  affliction. 

The  department  for  sick  dogs,  containing  boxes  for  those  which  re- 
quire confinement,  and  chains  for  such  as  require  to  be  kept  in  the  open 
air,  and  a  cooking  apparatus  and  kitchen  for  the  preparation  of  their 
food,  was  spacious,  well-arranged,  and  contained  a  large  number  of 
patients.  Any  sick  animals  may  be  sent  to  the  establishment,  and  their 
board  is  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed  rate  of  charges ;  twelve  sous  or  cents,  or 
sixpence  per  day  for  a  dog ;  and  fifty  sous  or  cents,  or  twenty-five  pence, 
for  a  horse,  including  medicine,  advice,  and  attendance.  In  cases  of 
epidemics  or  murrain  prevailing  in  any  of  the  districts  of  France,  the 
best  attendance  and  advice  are  sent  from  these  schools  to  assist  in  the 
cure,  and  especially  to  watch  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  malady. 
In  countries  where  large  standing  armies  are  maintained,  and  where 
of  course  there  are  large  bodies  of  cavalry  and  artillery  Co  be  attended 
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upon,  as  well  as  waggon-horses  for  cairying  the  supplies,  the  importance 
of  veterinary  surgery  is  vastly  increased ;  but  in  countries  where  no 
standing  armies  exist,  the  number  of  horses  kept  for  use  or  pleasure, 
and  of  other  domestic  animals,  bears  a  much  larger  proportion  to  the 
number  of  human  beings  than  we  should  be  likely  to  infer  without  in- 
quiry; and  renders  the  profession  highly  important 

A  large  and  select  library  belongs  to  the  establishment,  and  a  garden 
for  the  culLivatk>n  of  medicinal  plants,  and  likewise  of  the  grasses  em- 
ployed in  agriculture.  A  farm  is  likewise  attached  to  the  place,  on 
which  instruction  is  given  in  practical  agriculture,  and  numbers  of  vari- 
ous kinds  of  animals  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  breeding  the  best,  and 
illustrating  the  effects  of  crossing.  Some  selected  animals  of  domestic 
and  of  the  best  foreign  breeds,  horses,  bulls,  cows,  and  sheep,  are  kept 
for  this  special  object 

AOKICULTURAL    RkTOIIM    SoHOOLfl. 

In  addition  to  the  special  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  associated 
arts  and  sciences  above  described,  there  is  a  class  of  institutions  not 
only  in  France,  but  in  Grermany,  which  are  instrumental  in  diffusing  a 
large  amount  of  practical  instruction  in  farm  and  garden  industry,  while 
they  are  accomplishing  a  still  higher  purpose  in  cultivating  the  long 
neglected  or  abused  souls  of  their  pupils— we  refer  to  the  Reform  Farm 
Schools,  of  which  a  particular  account  w>U  be  given  further  on. 
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Agricultural  School  at  Grand  Jouan. 

The  Agricultural  school  at  Grand  Jouan,  in  Brittany,  was  established 
in  1833,  by  M.  Neviere,  who  had  been  trained  in  this  department  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Roville  Agricultural  school.  In  1848  it  was  remodeled  by 
the  government  and  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  minister  of 
agriculture.  ^ 

Subjects  of  Study  and  Lbctureb. 

Mathematical  Seiencet : — Arithmetio,  Algebra,  Greometry,  Mechanics,  Sur- 
Teying,  Levelins,  Stereometry,  (roeasnring  solid  bodies,)  Dnear  Drawing. 

Phyncal  and  Natural  Sciences  : — ^Pbysics,  Meteorology,  Mineral  Chemistry,  ' 
Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany. 

Technological  Sciences: — Organic  Chemistry,  or  Agricultural  Technology, 
Agriculture,  Arboriculture,  Sylviculture,  Veterinary  Art,  Agricultural  Zoology, 
Equitation. 

Noologieal  Scieneee  .'—-Rural  Architecture,  Forest  Economy,  Rural  or  Farm 
Accounts,  Rural  Economy,  Rural  Law. 

Abstract  or  the  course  or  Lectures  on  General  Agriculture. 

Agricultural  Formation^  (Terrain,) — 1.  Soil  /—Constituent  Elements,  CIssbi- 
fication  of  the  Formation :  Argillaceous,  Siliceous^  and  peaty  soils :  Physical  pro- 
perties :  Causes  which  modify  these  properties :  Influence  of  soil  on  vegetation. 

3.  Sub  Soil  f — Sub  soil  active :  Sub  bchI  inert :  Influence  of  sub  soil  on  the  soil 
and  on  the  life  of  plants. 

Agricultural  Geography: — ^Astronomio  situation  of  fVance:  Mountains: 
ValUys,  Plaint^  River; 

Agrieultttral  Phywice  : — Atmospheric  Air :  Caloric :  UAi :  Darkness. 

Agricultural  Meteorology :-^WiDdB :  Fogs:  Dew:  Rain:  White  Frost: 
Frost  with  Ice :  Snow :  Hail. 

Climatology : — Influence  of  Climate :  Climate  of  France :  Regions. 

Fertilizaiion : — Considerations  preliminary :  Fecundity  and  Fertility. 

1.  Improvement: — Clay:  Rocks:  Sand:  Slates:  Lava:  Plomhage:  Irriga- 
tions :  Ditching :  Ploughing :  Movement  of  the  sub  BOil :  Colmatage, 

2.  Stimulante: — Stimulants  of  Mineral  Orimn:  Dme:  Marl:  Calcareous 
esrth :  Broken  shells :  Sea  sand :  the  Whiting :  Shell  fish :  Plaster :  Fire  Ashes : 
Sulphate  of  Iron :  Salts  of  Potash :  of  Soda :  of  Ammonia. 

Stimulants  of  Vegetable  Origin : — Soot :  Ashes :  Leached  Ashes. 

3.  Manures: — Animal  Manures:  Excrements:  Urine:  Pigeons'  Dung: 
Guano :  Excrement  of  Animals :  Muscular  Flesh :  Blood :  Fish :  Fat :  Oil : 
Woolen  cloth :  Horn :  Horse  hair :  Human  hair :  Feathers. 

Vegeto-Animal  Manures  :^lAtist  I  Horse  dung:  of  Sheep:  of  homed  Cattle: 
«f  Swine:  of  Rabbits. 

Animal  Manures  Minerdlixed : — ^Animal  charcoal :  Bone. 

Vegetable  Manures : — Green  crops  ploughed  in.  Manure  and  Aquatic  plants : 
Turf:  poor  Vegetables:  Oil  Cake:  Tan:  Mesh:  pulpy  matters:  Leaves: 
Stubble. 

Liquid  Manures : — Urine  of  the  Domestic  Ammakt :  Flemish  Manures :  Urine 
Water  from  Fecularies. 

Compound  Manures  .^—Manure  of  Jaufilret  and  Lane :  Compost :  Slime  of 
Ponds :  River  Mud  :  Marine  Mud. 

Breaking  up  the  Soil : — 1.  Work  Animals:  Cattle:  Horses:  Cows:  Mules: 
Asses:  Race:  Age:  Mode  of  tackling:  Length  of  working :  Treatment:  Neces- 
sary proportion. 

2.  Instruments :—'T\oagh  with  or  without  fore  wheels:  Harrow:  Scarifica- 
tors :  Rollers :  Instruments  for  second  dressing :  Weeders :  Extirpators  :  Neo- 
essary  proportion. 

3.  Tillage :-^TheorY  and  Practice:  Soil:  Temperature:  Flat  Tillage:  Flat 
HUage  in  rows :  Flat  Tillage  in  ridges :  Tillage  by  digging  and  by  grubbing. 
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4.  Methcd9of  moving  the  earth: — ^Harrowing:  Rolling:  SeooodFloiic^uiigi 
Buttagee. 

5.  Clearing  Land  :-^UeaAa :  Woods:  Peaty  lands :  Oearing  by  the  hand: 
by  the  Plough :  Hoeing :  Destination  of  the  ground. 

Draining  >-Arable  Land :  Morasses :  Ponds:  Nature  and  destination  of  tfaa 
■(mI. 

Irrigation : — ^Theory  and  Praotioe :  by  Infiltration :  Renewal  of  the  Water : 
Planches  Bombeee, 

Quantity  of  water  by  the  acre,  and  aocotdhig  to  the  nature  of  the  soO.  Vahie 
of  the  bottouM  irrigated  and  not  urrigated.  Mode  of  working  these  ahnosi  irri- 
gated.   Fertility  and  value  of  the  produots. 

Feneee : — Walls :  Ditehes :  Hedges,  Tmng  or  dead. 

Sowing  .•—Theory  and  practioe :  Sowing  in  lines :  at  random  :  sdeotioii,  re- 
newal, cleansing,  and  preparation  of  the  s^ds :  Bnrymg  them  by  the  harrow : 
by  the  plough. 

Method  of  Treatment : — Weeding :  Cleaning  of  ihisdes :  stripping  off  the 
leaves:  {Ejfuillage:)  Bringing  into  the  light 

Harveeting.    General  Coneiderationt, 

1.  Harveeting  of  Fodder : — ^Instruments  and  Maehiaes :  Mowing :  Hay  mak- 
ing: Grindstones. 

2.  Harveeting  of  {Tram .''— Instruments  and  Machines:  Mdwmg:  Reaping: 
Threshing:  Liage. 

3.  Harveeting  of  Roots : — ^Pulling  up  by  the  hand :  by  the  plough :  Uncover- 
ing: Cleaning. 

Selection  of  the  methods  of  preparing  the  Soils : — ^Aooording  to  atmospherio 
oircumstances :  Nature  of  the  Soil :  its  condition  :  its  destination. 

Distribution  of  Labor  by  Batation : — ^Normal  conditioos  :  Ssoepttonal  con- 
ditions. 

Rural  Architecture. 

Materials : — Siliceous,  calcareous  and  argillaceous  rocks :  Fat,  meagre,  and 
hydraulic  Lime :  Sands :  Mortar :  Cements :  Punolana :  Plaster :  Wood :  Iron : 
Paving  Brick:  Roofing  Slate :  Tiles:  Lead:  Zinc:  Leather:  Ropes. 

Works  : — Foundations  :  Terracing :  Properties  of  Earths. 

Masonry: — ^Foundation  Walls :  High  Walls:  for  support:  for  indosure:  Plas- 
tering: pise. 

Carpentry: — Assemblages :  Comhles :  Pans  de  bois :  Pttrtitbns :  StairosBeii 

Joiners*  Work: — Floors:  Gates:  Windows:  Shutters. 

Iron  Work  .'—Large  Iron :  Lroning  the  Buildings. 

Roofing  .-—Tiles :  Slate :  Thatch  :  Zinc  :  Bitumen. 

Painting  and  Glaxing :—Gii  Painting:  Distemper  Pluntings:  BadidgeoB, 
(coloring)  Window  glass. 

Paving  and  Bricking, 

Estimate  of  the  Works : — ^Masonry :  Carpentry. 

Specification : — Form  of  the  works. 

Edifices : — Stable :  Cow  house :  Sheep  fold :  Hog  pen :  Hen  house :  Pigeon 
house :  Silk  worm  nursery. 

Animal  products  : — I^iry :  Cheese  house. 

Vegetable  products  .*^— Bams :  Granaries :  Wine  odlars :  CeQars :  Corn  pits » 
Ovens. 

Agricultural  Manufactures  : — Feeulary  :  DiBtillery :  Sugar  manu&ctory. 

Reservoirs : — Watering  places :  Wash  house :  Wells :  Qstems :  Ditches  for 
urine:  Ponds. 

Dwelling  house : — ^Form  and  Proportion. 

Irrigations: — Dams:    Taking  out  the  Water:    Sluices:    Canals:    Weirs: 


linage : — ^Damming  up :  Trenching:  Cespod :  Machines  for  drainage. 

Routs : — Soil :  Slope :  Outline :  Leveling :  Materials :  Support :  Bridges : 
Estimate  of  Excavation  and  Embankment. 

Group  of  Edifices  composing  a  Farming  Establishment : — ^Relation  to  th* 
fortuity  of  the  soil  and  the  calture  and  extent  of  the  form. 
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AT 
GRIGNON  IN  FRANCE. 


The  best  agricultural  school  in  France  is  situated  at  Ghignon,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Paris.  It  consists  of  an  estate  of  about  1200  acres 
belonging  to  the  French  Government,  which  is  rented  for  a  term  of  forty 
years  to  a  society  of  gentlemen  interested  in  agriculture,  who  have  the 
management  of  the  institution,  and  who  subscribed  300,000  francs,  or 
about  60,000  dollars  for  conducting  it.  The  government  is  represented 
in  the  board  of  management  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  both 
the  science  and  the  practice  of  agriculture,  and  is  designed  for  a  class 
of  students,  who  depend  upon  their  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood,  and 
especially  for  those  persons  who  manage  the  estates  of  large  proprie- 
tors, who  in  England  or  Scotland  are  called  bailifis,  or  stewards,  and  in 
France,  agricultural  engineers.  The  following  is  abridged  from 
Colman's  '<  European  AgricuUure  and  Rural  Economy,^ 

The  term  of  residenoe  at  Grignon  is  fixed  at  two  yearn :  bat  the  pupil  remains 
three  moDths  after  his  studies  are  completed,  in  order  to  oigeet  and  draw  up  the 
entire  management  of  an  estate,  and  desoribe  its  details  in  every  department 

The  students  are  divided  into  classes  denominated  internals  and  externals,  or 
resident  and  non-resident  The  former  reside  entirely  in  the  house,  where  they 
are  lodged  and  boarded,  and  pay  about  800  firancs,  or  32  pounds,  or  160  dollan, 
per  year.  The  externals,  or  non-residents,  provide  for  themselves,  or  lodge  at 
the  houses  of  the  neighboring  fiurmers,  and  pay  a  very  small  amount  for  their 
instruction.  This  arrangement  is  particularly  designed  to  benefit  poor  scholars. 
Both  classes  are  equally  subjeot  to  the  general  discipline  and  mles  of  the  institu- 
tion: and  are  alike  engaged  in  the  same  works  and  studies. 

Tnere  are  lectures  every  day  in  the  week.  At  the  commencement  of  each 
lecture,  the  professor  examines  the  pupils  on  tiie  subject  of  the  preceding  lec- 
ture ;  and  they  are  required  often  to  take  notes,  aud  present  a  written  report  of 
the  lecture.  Besides  the  professors,  there  are  two  monitors,  who  have  been 
educated  at  the  school,  who  labor  with  the  pupils  in  the  fields.  They  are  ex- 
pected, and  it  is  their  duty,  to  question  the  pupils  on  the  subjects  which  have 
been  treated  in  the  lectures ;  to  show  their  application ;  to  illustrate  what  may 
have  been  obscure ;  and,  in  short,  to  leave  nothing  unexplained  which  is  liable 
to  mi8un4erstanding  or  error.  There  are  two  public  examinations  annually,  in 
which  the  sohohirs  are  subjected  to  a  rigorous  questionhig  in  what  they  have 
been  taught  K,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  their  conduct  has  been  approved,  snd 
their  examination  is  met  snooessfiilly,  they  receive  a  diploma  from  ihe 
institution. 

They  are  not  only  employed  in  the  general  work  of  the  fiurm,  but  particuhir 
portions  of  land  are  assigned  to  individuals,  which  they  manage  as  they  plesse, 
and  cultivate  with  their  own  hands  ;  they  pay  the  rent  and  expenses  of  manure 
and  team,  and  receive  the  product  or  its  value  from  the  institution.  Certain  of 
them  are  appointed  in  turn  to  take  care  of  the  difierent  departments  of  the  fium 
for  a  length  of  time—such  ss  the  bog  establishment,  tiie  dieep  establidiment,  the 
cattle,  the  horses,  the  imolements,  &o.  &c.  They  have  likewise  adopted  a 
practice,  which  seems  much  to  be  conmiended — tint  of  employing  workmen. 
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•hepherds,  oow-herds,  &o.,  from  foreign  oountriefl;  as,  for  eample,  from 
BelgiQm  and  Switzerland,  that  they  may  in  this  way  become  acquainted  with  the 
beat  practices  in  those  countries. 

The  tune  is  thus  divided  and  arranged  among  them : — they  rise  at  foar  o'clock 
in  smnmer,  and  at  half-past  four  in  winter.  They  go  immediately  into  the  stables 
to  assist  in  the  feeding,  cleaning,  and  harnessing  of  the  teams,  and  the 
general  care  of  the  live  stock,  according  to  their  respective  assignmenti.  At  half- 
past  five  they  take  a  light  break&st ;  at  six  o'clock  they  go  into  the  halls  of  study, 
and  here  they  remain  until  eleven  o'clock ;  at  half-past  six  they  attend  a  lecture, 
or  course  of  instruction,  which  occupies  them  until  eight  o'dock ;  at  half-pest 
eight  they  are  occupied  in  reading  or  in  making  notes  of  the  lectures  which  they 
have  heard,  and  the  monitors  before  spoken  of  are  present  to  render  them  any 
assistance  required ;  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  there  is  another  lecture  or  course 
of  instruction  for  both  sections,  which  occupies  them  until  eleven,  when  they  take 
their  second  or  principal  breakfast.  From  noon  until  five  o'clock,  the  pupils  are 
occupied  in  labor  or  practical  operations.  The  professors,  from  time  to  time,  take 
a  section,  and  employ  them  in  land-surveying,  in  drawing  plans,  and  in  levelings ; 
others  are  occupied  in  mineralogical  or  in  botanical  excursions,  or  in  inspecting 
the  management  of  forest  lands ;  others  are  occupied  by  their  teacher  in  the 
practical  management  of  forming  unplements,  in  the  management  of  teams  m  thp 
field,  in  sowing,  and  other  general  operations  of  husbandry,  in  a  field  devoted  to 
these  purposes  j  and  a  section,  to  the  number  of  twelve,  are  every  day  employed 
in  the  direct  labors  of  the  form,  in  ploughing,  digging,  harrowing,  &c.  &o. 
They  work  in  compauy  with  the  best  laborers,  that  they  may  observe  and  learn 
their  modes  of  executing  their  work.  They  are  required  to  be  attentive  to  every 
operation  that  is  performed ;  and  to  present  a  foil  report  of  each  day's  work  to 
the  director-general. 

At  half-past  five  in  winter,  and  at  six  in  summer,  they  take  their  dinner.  At 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  they  go  agam  into  the  halls  of  study.  From  seven 
to  half-past  eight  o'clock  there  is  another  ooorse  of  instruction,  or  a  repetition  of 
what  they  have  had  before.  Until  nine  o'clock  they  are  occupiea  in  their 
jounals,  or  in  making  notes  of  their  lectures.  At  nine  o'clock  the  sleeping 
rooms  are  lighted,  and  they  retire  for  the  night 

lliere  are  several  distinct  professorships.  The  IVofcasor  of  Practical  Agricul- 
ture gives  two  courses ;  the  one  written,  the  other  oral ;  and,  like  the  lecture 
of  a  clinical  professor  at  the  bed-side,  it  is  given  in  the  fields.  This  professor  un- 
derstands not  only  how  a  thing  ahould  be  done,  but  how  to  do  it ;  and  he  can 
put  his  hand  to  every  form  of  agricultural  labor,  such  as  ploughing,  hanowing, 
sowing,  managing  ^e  teams,  feeding  the  animals,  handling  every  instrument 
of  agriculture,  buying,  selling,  &c.  In  the  words  of  his  commission,  his  object  is 
at  the  same  time  to  form  the  eye  and  the  hand ;  to  teach  his  pupil  how  to  learn ; 
to  command,  to  direct,  and  to  execute.  To  this  end  it  was  neoessary  to  form  a 
complete  agricultural  organisation  for  practice,  independent  of  the  exercises 
attached  to  the  departmentB  of  the  other  profeasoia. 
The  form  is  composed  of 

Arable  land,  about 670  acres. 

Land  in  wood  and  plantationa  .        .        .        865     " 

Irrigated  meadows 85     ** 

Gkiraens,  including  vegetable,  botanical, 
fruit  garden,  onwards,  mulberty  planta^ 
tions,  osiers,  and  nnrwries  ...         S8     '^ 
ponds  and  water-courses         ...  15     ^ 

Roads  and  lands  in  pasture     ...         50     " 
Occupied  by  buildings     .        .        •        •  6     *' 

The  animals  on  the  forai  include 
Animals  of  draught  or  labor  of  difibrent 

kinds 18 

Oxen  for  fotting 30 

Cows  of  different  ages  and   races,  and 

different  crosses 100 

Sheep,  embracing  the  dl^rent  kinds  1100 

Swine  esfablishment        ....        100 
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There  are  likewise  on  the  eBtabliehment  workshops  or  manuCEUStories,  if  so  they 
m^  be  called. — 

For  the  making  of  agricaltnral  instmnients ; 

A  threshing-house  and  machine  for  grraln ; 

A  dairy  room  for  the  manofactore  of  different  kinds  of  cheese  and  of  batter ; 

A  magnanerie,  or  establishment  for  silk-worms  \ 

A  sterooraiy  for  the  mannfiicture  of  compost  manares. 

To  all  these  Tarions  departments  the  attention  of  the  students  is  closely  called, 
and  ihey  are  required  to  take  some  part  in  the  labors  connected  with  them. 

Besides  the  fiirm  belonging  to  the  (establishment,  there  is  a  field  of  one  hundred 
acres  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pupils,  and  prmoipally  to  the  culture  of  plants 
not  grown  on  the  fiirm.  Here  they  make  experiments  in  different  preparations 
of  the  soil,  and  with  different  manures. 

Every  week  two  scholars,  one  of  the  second  and  one  of  the  first  year,  are 
appointed  to  attend  particularly  to  the  general  condition  of  the  farm.  Their 
buainesB  is  to  examine  constantly  the  whole  establishment ;  the  works  that  are 
going  on  in  every  department;  to  look  after  the  woods  and  the  plantations ;  the 
gardens  ^  the  horses ;  the  fiittuig  cattle ;  the  dairy ;  the  sheep-fold ;  the  swine  ; 
^nd  the  hospital ;  and  to  attend  to  the  correspondence,  and  the  visitors.  This 
service  lasts  a  fortnight,  and  there  is  a  change  every  week,  taking  care  always 
that  there  shall  be  one  scholar  of  the  first,  and  one  of  the  second  year  associated. 
They  attend  to  all  the  labors  on  the  farm,  and  to  all  the  coomiunications  between 
the  principal  director  and  inspectors,  and  the  laborers.  In  the  vetcrinaiy  or 
hospital  department  of  the  establishment,  they  assist  the  surgeon  in  all  his  visits 
and  operations ;  take  notes  of  his  prescriptions ;  make  up  and  attend  to  the 
administration  of  his  medicines ;  and  observe  particularly  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  stables  and  buildings,  where  the  live  sto^,  sick  or  well,  are  kept. 

On  Saturday  evening,  each  scholar,  to  whom  this  duty  has  been  assigned, 
makes  to  his  fellow-pupils  a  full  verbal  report  of  what  has  been  done.  This 
report  is  transcribed  into  a  journal  desi^pied  for  that  purpose ;  and  thus  a 
continued  history  of  the  entire  management  of  the  fiirm  is  kept  up.  The  whole 
school  is  divided  into  sections  or  classiBS  of  twelve  each :  six  of  two  and  six  of  one 
year's  standing ;  and  these  sections  are  constantly  under  the  direction  of  the 
Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture. 

As  the  establishment  at  Grignon  may  be  considered  a  model  agricultural 
establishment,  it  may  be  useful  to  go  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  course  of 
instruction  pursued  here. 

Once  a  week  there  is  an  exercise,  which  embraces  every  thing  relating  to  the 
management  of  the  teams  and  the  implements. 

First,  for  example,  in  the  different  modes  of  executing  any  work,  and  using  the 
utensils  employed.  The  harness,  the  collar,  the  traces,  and  how  attached,  the 
shaft-horse  or  the  cattle  attached  to  the  load,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  load 
to  their  backs ;  the  yoke,  the  single  yoke,  the  double  yoke ;  the  pack-saddle  ;  the 
harnessing  of  a  saddle-horse ;  the  team  for  ploughing  *,  the  team  for  harrowing ; 
the  team  for  drawing  loads ;  the  team  for  wagons,  and  for  carriages  with  all 
their  appurtenances ;  every  one  of  these  matters  is  to  be  practically  understood, 
as  well  as  the  whole  management  of  the  team  in  action. 

In  ploughing,  the  turning  the  furrow,  its  inclination,  its  breadth  and  depths ; 
the  laying  out  o(  fields ;  the  management  of  large  and  small  fields ;  how  to  make 
the  first  furrow,  and  finish  the  last  fbrrow ;  to  Uiy  the  land  flat,  to  break  it  up  in 
clods  •,  to  plough  it  at  a  certain  angle,  to  lay  the  land  in  curved  furrows :  these 
are  all  considered,  and  make  part  of  the  instruction  given.  The  preparation, 
equipment,  and  use  of  every  agricultural  implement — such  as  ploughs,  harrows, 
rollers,  scarifiers,  cultivators,  sowing  machines,  trenching  machines }  the  practice 
of  sowing,  the  different  modes  of  sowing,  whether  broadcast,  by  dibble,  or  in 
drills ;  the  application  of  manure  both  as  to  time,  mode,  quantity,  and  preparation, 
and  the  composting  of  manures,  are  matters  of  inquiry  and  practice. 

The  cutting  of  grasses ;  the  making  of  hay,  and  the  construction  of  stacks ;  the 
harvesting  of  gnun,  by  the  scythe  or  by  the  sickle ;  appendages  to  the  scythe, 
called  commonly  the  cradle ;  and  the  grinding  of  scythes ;  the  making  of  sheaves, 
and  of  shocks,  or  stacks ;  and  the  loading  and  the  stowing  away  of  grain,  are 
matters  to  be  understood. 
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A  praotioal  atteotkm  b  required  to  every  form  of  Mtrvioe  on  tho  Una ;  in  the 
oow-hottse ;  the  hone-etables ;  the  fatting-stalls ;  the  eheep-fold ;  the  styes  ;  tho 
poultry-yard;  the  threshing-floor;  the  steroorary;  and  the  store-hooses  for 
the  produce  of  the  ftrm  of  every  description.  The  duties  in  thb  ease  embrace 
not  merely  the  obeerration  of  how  these  things  are  done,  but  the  aotnal  doing 
of  them  until  an  expertness  is  acquired. 

Leaving  the  practical  department  we  come  now  to  the  ooorse  of  stadies  to  be 
pursued. 

For  admission  into  the  institntion  some  previous  education  is  demanded,  and  the 
candidate  is  subjected  to  an  examination  before  the  principal  and  one  of  the 
professors. 

First,  he  is  required  to  present  an  essay  upon  some  subject  assigned  to  him, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  fYench  language  and  grammar  may  be  ascertained. 

It  is  necessary,  next,  that  he  shovld  be  well  ^[rounded  in  the  four  great  roles 
of  arithmetic ;  in  fractions,  vulgar  and  decanal ;  m  the  extraction  of  the  roots ;  in 
the  rules  of  proportion  and  progresnon ;  and  in  the  qr>tem  of  measures  adopted  in 
France. 

In  geometry,  he  most  be  well  acquainted  with  the  general  principles  of  straight 
lin^  and  circles,  and  their  various  combinations ;  and  with  the  general  measure- 
ment of  plane  snrfiKses. 

In  natural  philosophy,  he  must  imderstand  the  general  properties  of  bodies ;  and 
be  acquainted  with  the  uses  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer. 

Candidates  for  admission  must  bring  with  them  certificates  of  good  character 
and  maooers,  and  must  be  at  least  eighteen  yean  old.  They  are  rigidly  held  to 
an  attendance  upon  all  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  institution ;  and  have  leave 
of  absence  only  on  the  application  of  their  parents  or  guardians. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  begun  with  a  course  of  mathematios.  Geome- 
try and  trigonometry  are  made  a  particular  subject  of  attention  ;  embracing  the 
study  of  straight  lines,  and  circular  or  curved  lines  on  the  same  plan ;  the  ad- 
measurement of  surfooes ;  thi  use  of  the  oompaas ;  the  recording  of  measure- 
mentB ;  the  delineation  of  measurements ;  the  survejring  of  open  fields,  of  woods, 
of  marshes,  of  ponds  or  lakes ;  comparison  of  ancient  land  measures  with  those  in 
present  use ;  the  use  of  the  square,  the  chain,  and  the  compass ;  the  elevation 
of  plans;  the  construction  of  scales,  and  the  ordinary  oivisions  of  landed 
properties. 

llie  study  of  various  plans  in  any  form  ;  solid  measure ;  conic  sections,  their 
principal  properties,  and  their  practical  application ;  the  theory  and  practice  of 
leveling ;  the  method  of  projections  and  their  application ;  cubic  measure  of 
different  solids,  of  hewn  stones,  of  rough  stones ;  the  measurement  of  loose  or 
broken  stones,  of  sand,  of  lands  excavated,  of  ground  filled  in,  of  stacks,  and 
of  heaps  of  manure ;  the  cubic  measure  of  trees  standing,  and  of  felled  trees, 
of  beams,  and  every  kind  of  carpenter's  work,  of  firewood,  of  walls,  arches,  ana 
ditches  or  dikes ;  the  ascertaining  of  the  capacity  of  carriages,  wagons,  carts, 
wheel-barrows,  pails,  troughs,  bairels  and  casks,  basins  or  ponds,  and  different 
vessels  in  use,  and  of  granaries  and  bams,  and  the  determination  of  the  weights 
of  bodies.  To  all  this  is  added  a  full  course  of  trigonometry.  They  are  accustomed 
likewise  to  the  familiar  use  of  the  scale,  of  the  square,  of  the  compass,  and  of  the 
compasses  for  delineation,  and  are  often  occupied  in  superficial,  and  in  profile 
drawing. 

Tlie  next  course  of  instruction  embraces  embankmentB,  the  force  of  earths  and 
liquids,  or  their  pressure,  at  rest  or  in  motion. 

The  materials  employed  in  masonry ;  their  uses  and  application  in  building — 
embracing  stones,  bricks,  lime,  sand,  mortars,  cements,  plaster;  and  all  the 
various  modes  of  building. 

The  laying  of  wallfl  for  foundations ;  the  erection  of  walla ;  the  supports 
reqointe ;  and  the  construction  of  possages,  inclosures,  and  arches ;  the  difibrent 
kinds  of  woods,  their  absolute  and  relative  strength  ;  their  duration,  and  the  modes 
of  preserving  them  ;  every  kind  of  carpenter's  work ;  the  construction  of  floors, 
sturcases,  scaffi>lding8,  and  exterior  supports;  the  constructions  of  roofii,  in 
timber,  with  thatch,  rushes,  shingles,  tiles,  slates,  zinc,  or  bitumen  ;  the  paving 
of  roads,  the  formation  of  barn -floors,  with  clay  or  composition  of  bituminous  sub- 
stances which  form  a  hard  and  enduring  surface,  are  subjects  of  inquiry. 
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JSm  oomes  iiytniotion  in  the  Uaokmilh'i  tbop^  in  the  use  of  the  forge,  and 
the  other  implementi  of  the  trade ;  and  in  the  vanous  appUoationa  of  iron  and 
ateel,  of  oopp^,  lead,  and  zino. 

They  are  inatrupted,  likewise,  in  the  mannftctare  and  use  of  leather  and  cord- 
age ;  and  in  the  variooa  details  of  painting  and  glazing.  The  prioes  or  cost  like- 
wise of  all  these  different  processes,  are,  as  far  as  practicable,  ascertained ;  and  the 
modes  of  estimating  such  work  are  exphiined. 

The  next  course  embraces  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy ;  and  this  indadea 
chemistry,  geok)gy,  and  mineralogy. 

First,  the  general  properties  of  bodies,  their  divisibility,  elasticity,  and  porosity 
or  absorbent  powers ;  and  the  special  influence  of  this  last  droumstance  upon  the 
character  of  an  arable  soil. 

The  foUowing  are  all  subjects  of  study ;  bodies  in  the  mass ;  the  weight  of 
bodies ;  means  of  determining  the  density  of  bodies  and  their  speciBo  gravity ;  the 
physical  properties  of  the  air ;  of  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  of  the  construction 
and  use  of  the  barometer. 

The  study  of  hydrostatics  ;  the  pressure  of  liquids  in  their  reservoirs,  and  against 
dikes  and  embankments  j  hydraulics ;  capillary  attraction ;  the  use  of  siphons  and 
pumps. 

The  study  of  heat  in  all  its  various  phenomena.  Iti  effects  upon  solid  and  liquid 
bodies,  and  the  changes  which  it  makes  in  their  condition ;  the  phenomena  of 
fusion,  ebulition,  and  evaporation ;  of  vapors ;  of  the  hygrometer  or  measurer 
of  moisture,  and  the  utility  of  the  instrument ;  the  conducting  powers  of  bodies ; 
of  metals  in  particular  \  of  free  or  radiating  heat ;  application  of  heat  to  furnaces 
or  kilns ;  laws  of  cold  applied  to  bodies ;  power  of  emitting  and  of  absorbing  cold ; 
measure  of  heat ;  means  of  determining  the  mean  temperature  of  any  place ;  in- 
fluence of  heat  and  cold  upon  vegetation  ;  means  of  preserving  certain  vegetables 
(rom  frost ;  construction  and  use  of  the  thermometer. 

Meteorology.  Explication  of  the  phenomena  of  dew ;  of  white  frosts ;  of  clouds; 
of  rain  ;  of  snow }  their  variona  influences  upon  harvest,  and  the  whole  subject  of 
cUmata. 

Study  of  light  Progress  of  light  in  space ;  laws  of  its  reflection  ;  laws  of  its 
refraction ;  action  of  light  upon  vegetation.  The  subject  of  vision.  The  polariza- 
tion of  light ;  the  explication  of  the  rainbow,  and  other  phenomena  of  light ;  the 
prism. 

Study  of  electricity.  Conductors  of  electricity ;  distribution  of  the  electric  fluid 
in  nature ;  power  of  the  electric  rods  or  points ;  dectrioity  developed  by  the  con- 
tact of  bodies;  of  galvanic  piles;  their  construction  and  uses.  Atmospheric 
electricity  ;  its  origin ;  the  formation  of  thunder  douda ;  action  of  electricity  upon 
▼effetation  ;  of  lightning ;  of  thunder  ;  of  haiL 

Chemistry.  Simple  bodies ;  compound  bodies ;  diflference  between  combination 
and  mixture ;  atomioal  attraction ;  cohesion ;  affinity ;  what  is  intended  by 
chemical  agents.  Explanation  of  the  chemical  nomendatore,  and  of  chemical 
terms. 

The  study  of  simple  bodies.  Of  oxygen ;  its  properties ;  its  action  upon  vegeta- 
tion, and  upon  animal  life.  Nitrogen,  sulphur,  chlorine,  carbon,  hydrogen  ;  their 
action  upon  vegetable  and  animal  substances ;  their  uses  m  veterinary  m^cine, 
and  thdr  influence  upon  vegetation. 

The  study  of  compound  substances.  Chemistry  as  applied  to  air  and  water ; 
their  importance  in  agriculture ;  their  influence  upon  the  action  and  life  of  plants 
and  animals ;  the  ados, — ^the  sulphuric,  the  nitric,  the  carbonic,  the  chloric  ;  the 
alkalies, — ^lime,  soda,  potassium,  ammonia ;  their  application  in  various  forms.  The 
salts  in  chemistry,  and  their  various  applications  and  uses }  their  importance  as 
constituent  parts  of  the  soil,  or  as  improvements. 

The  subject  of  marls  and  of  earths,  and  of  various  substances  deemed  fiivorable 
to  vegetation.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  the  students 
are  taught  to  make  analyses  of  different  soils  and  marls. 

To  this  is  added  a  course  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology.  This  embraoea  the 
general  properties  of  minerals ;  the  phyaioal,  chemical,  and  mechanical  character 
of  mineral  substances  the  most  common. 

The  study  of  the  distinctive  properties  and  situation  of  those  mineral  substances 
which  are  most  extended  over  the  globe,  and  which  are  the  most  in  use ;  such, 
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cspedaHy,  as  the  carbonate  of  Itme ;  oomprehending  stones  foi  banding,  Ibr  the 
making  of  roads  and  walls,  Ume-slones,  marbles,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster  of 
Paris ;  and  all  the  variety  of  mineral  sabstanoes  ordinarily  found,  and  of  oae  in 
agrioultnre  or  the  arts. 

A  oourse  of  Geology  follows  this,  embraoing  all  the  leading  (eatnres  of  the 
sdenoe,  with  a  special  reference  to  all  sabstanoes  or  conditions  of  the  soQ  ooa- 
neoted  with  agricaltnral  improvement. 

In  this  case,  the  professor  makes  frequent  excarsions  with  the  pnpib,  that  they 
may  beoome  fiuniliarly  aoqnatnted  with  the  sabjects  treated  of  in  the  lectures,  and 
see  them  in  their  proper  localities ;  so  that  the  great  truths  of  geological  science 
may  be  illustrated  by  direct  and  personal  observation. 

Next  follows  a  course  of  instruction  in  horticnlture,  or  gardening. 

Of  the  soil ;  the  sur&ce  and  the  subsoil,  and  practicd  considerations  relative 
to  their  culture  and  products. 

Of  the  climate ;  the  temperature,  the  aspect  and  local  condition  of  the  land 
in  reference  to  the  products  cultivated;  the  amelioration  of  the  soil,  and  the 
substances  to  be  used  for  that  object,  witn  the  modes  of  their  application. 

The  various  horticultural  operations,  and  implements  employed  ;  and  manner  in 
which  they  are  to  be  executed.  The  employment  of  water  in  irrigation  ;  modes 
of  inclosing  by  ditches  or  walls ;  walls  for  the  training  of  trees ;  trellises  and  palings ; 
and  of  protections  affainst  the  wind. 

The  difTerent  modes  of  multiplication ;  sowing,  engrafting  by  cuttings  and  by 
layers,  and  practical  illustrations  of  these  different  processes,  llie  culture  of  seed- 
bearing  or  grain-producing  plants;  the  choice  of  them;  their  planting  and 
management ;  the  harvesting  and  preservation  of  the  crops. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  choice  of  the  best  esculent 
vegetables  for  consumption ;  the  nursery,  and  the  complete  management  of  trees 
from  their  first  planting ;  the  fruit-garden,  considered  in  all  its  details;  and  the 
flower-garden. 

The  general  results  of  gardening ;  the  employment  of  hand,  or  spade-labor ; 
the  care,  preservation,  and  consumption  of  the  products,  and  their  sale.  The 
gardens  at  Grignon  are  upon  a  scale  sufficient  to  supply  all  practical*  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  next  division  embraces  the  botanical  garden.  Here  the  whole  science  of 
botany  is  treated  in  its  principles,  and  their  practical  application.  The  study  of 
vegetable  organization,  with  a  full  account  of  the  prevailing  sjrstems  and  nomen- 
clature of  botany,  and  the  classification  of  plants.  Vegetable  physiology,  in  all  its 
branches,  and  vegetable  anatomy  ;  comparison  of  plants  in  their  native  and  culti- 
vated states ;  inffuence  of  cultivation  m  developing  and  improving  plants ;  the 
propogation  of  plants  in  their  natural  condition,  or  by  artificial  means ;  the  subject 
of  rotation,  or  change  of  crops. 

The  practical  application  of  these  botanical  instructions ;  and  especially  in  the 
examination  of  plants  or  vegetables  which  may  be  useful  in  an  economical  view. 

The  garden  of  the  establishment  embraces  what  is  called  a  school  of  trees ; 
a  school  of  plants  for  economical  and  commercial  purposes ;  and  a  school  of  plants 
for  common  use.  These  are  all  carefully  classed  and  distinguished  by  their  proper 
names.  The  pupils  are  accustomed  to  be  led  into  the  gardens  by  the  professor, 
that  bis  instructions  may  be  fully  exemplified  and  confirmed. 

The  next  branch  of  science  taught  at  the  school  is  veterinary  surgery  and 
medicine.  This  embraces  a  course  of  anatomy  and  animal  phisiology.  It  com- 
prehends a  full  description  of  all  the  animal  organs ;  and  demonstrations  are  given 
from  subjects,  destroyed  or  obtained  for  that  purpose.  The  functions  of  the 
different  organs  are  likewise  described  ;  the  organs  of  digestion,  respiration,  cir- 
culation, and  the  organs  connected  with  the  continuance  of  the  species. 

Every  part  of  the  animal,  external  and  internal,  is  shown,  its  name  given,  its 
uses  explained ;  its  situation  in  relation  to  the  other  organs ;  the  good  points,  the 
faults  or  defects  in  an  animal ;  the  peculiarities  of  different  races  of  animals,  with 
the  modes  of  discriminating  among  them. 

The  choice  of  animals  intended  for  di^rent  services, — as  in  horses  for  example, 
whether  for  the  saddle,  the  race,  the  chase,  the  carriage,  the  road,  the  wagon,  or 
the  plough.  Next,  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  animals ;  the  medicines  in 
use ;  their  preparation,  and  the  mode  of  applying  or  employing  them. 
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The  next  sabject  of  InttracUon  embraces  n  complete  system  of  keeping  farm 
aceounts  and  journals,  witli  the  various  books  and  forms  necessary  to  every 
department. 

From  this  the  pupil  proceeds  to  what  is  called  rural  legislation,  embracing  an 
account  of  all  the  laws  which  affect  agricultural  property  or  concerns. 

The  civil  rights  and  duties  of  a  French  citizen,  and  the  constitution  of  France. 

Property,  movable  or  immovable,  or,  as  denominated  with  us,  personal  and 
real ;  of  the  divisions  of  property ;  of  its  use  and  its  obligations. 

Of  commons ;  of  laws  relating  to  forests ;  of  the  righu  of  6shing  in  rivers ;  and 
of  hunting. 

Tlie  laws  relating  to  rural  police ;  to  public  health ;  to  public  security ;  to  con- 
tageous  or  epidemic  diseases. 

The  rights  of  passage  of  men  or  animals  over  the  land  of  another ;  if  any,  and 
what 

Of  crimes.  Theft  in  the  fields ;  breaking  or  destruction  of  the  instruments  of 
agriculture ;  throwing  open  indoeures  ;  destruction  or  removal  of  bounds.  Lay- 
ing waste  the  crops  by  walking  over  them ;  inundation  of  fields  by  the  stoppage 
of  streams,  or  the  erection  of  mills.  Injury  or  breaking  of  public  roads  and 
bridges.    Poisoning,  killing,  or  wounding  aninuils. 

The  duties  of  country  magistrates  \  guards  or  justices  of  the  peace.  Of  courts 
of  law. 

Of  contracts,  general  and  specific.  Contracts  of  sale  and  prohibitory  conditions. 
Of  leases  of  di&rent  sorts.  Of  hiring  labor ;  of  the  obligations  of  masters  and 
servantB.     Of  corporations,  and  the  laws  applicable  to  agricultural  associations. 

Of  deeds,  mortgages,  bills  of  exchange,  commissions,  and  powers  of  agency  and 
attorney ;  insurance  a^nst  fire,  hail,  and  other  hazards.  Of  the  proof  of  obliga- 
tions 'y  written  proof;  oral  testimony  ;  presumptive  evidence ;  of  oaths.  Of  legal 
proceedings ;  of  the  seizure  of  property  real  or  personal,  and  of  bail. 

The  instruction  proceeds  under  various  courses,  and  I  have  so  fiir  given  but  a 
limited  account  of  its  comprehensiveness,  and  the  variety  of  subjects  which  it 
embraces. 

The  study  of  the  different  kinds  of  soil,  and  of  manures,  with  all  their  applica- 
tions, and  the  improvements  aimed  at,  ti^e  in  a  wide  field.  Under  the  head  of 
soils  there  are  the  argillaceous,  the  calcareous,  the  siliceous,  turf-lands,  heath-lands, 
▼ok»nic  soils,  the  various  sub«soib,  loam,  and  humus. 

Under  the  head  of  manures,  come  the  excrements  of  animals,  all  foecal  matter, 
poudrette,  urine  ;  the  excrements  of  fowls ;  ffuano ;  noir  animalis6e ;  the  refuse 
of  sugar  refineries ;  the  relics  of  animals ;  oil-cakes ;  the  refuse  of  maltings ; 
tanners'-bark ;  bones,  hair,  and  horn }  aquatic  plants ;  green-dressings. 

The  application  likewise  of  sand,  clay,  marl,  lime,  plaster,  wood-ashes,  turf- 
ashes,  soot,  salt ;  the  waste  of  various  roanufiictures ;  mud  and  street  dirt. 

The  plants  cultivated  for  bread  $  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buck-wheat,  millet, 
rice,  and  the  modes  of  cultivating  them. 

For  forage, — ^potatoes,  beets,  turnips,  ruta-bagas,  carrots,  artichokes,  parsnips, 
beans,  cabbage. 

Lucerne,  lupins,  sainfoin,  common  clover,  trifolium  Incamatum,  vetches,  peas, 
lentils,  and  plants  for  natural  meadows  and  for  pasturase. 

To  these  are  added,  cobra,  rape,  poppy,  mustard  white  and  black,  hemp,  flax, 
cotton,  madder,  saffron,  woad,  hops,  tobacco,  chicory,  teazles. 

The  weeds  prejudicial  to  agriculture,  and  the  insects  which  attack  the  plant 
while  growing,  or  in  the  granary  or  bam. 

The  production  of  milk ;  and,  as  already  said,  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese. 

The  production  of  wool ;  tests  of  its  fineness  ;  classing  of  wools ;  shearing  oT. 
ftheep ;  weight  of  the  fleece ;  washing  of  wool  before  or  after  shearing ;  and  every 
particular  in  reference  to  the  subjeoL 

The  fatting  of  beef,  mutton,  and  pork.  Choice  of  animals  lor  this  purpose ; 
nutritive  properties  of  different  kinds  of  food  ;  in  what  form  to  be  given ;  grains 
entire  or  ground  ;  roots  cooked  or  raw,  green  or  dry ;  the  value  of  the  pulp  of 
beet-root  after  the  sugar  is  expressed ;  refuse  of  the  starch  factories ;  of  the  dis- 
tillery ;  of  tlie  brewery ;  fatting  by  pasture  or  in  stalls ;  comparison  of  the  liva 
weight  with  that  of  the  animal  when  slaughtered. 

Care  and  management  of  tlie  various  kinds  of  ddneatie  poultry. 
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Care  and  management  of  bees,  with  the  construction  of  hiveB. 

Care  of  silk-worms,  and  their  entire  management. 

All  these  studies  are  pursued  in  the  first  year  of  the  course ;  and  the  time  is  sii 
arranged  as  to  affi>rd  the  diligent  pupil  an  opportunity  of  meeting  his  duties,  though 
the  period  is  obviously  too  limited  for  the  oourse  prescribed. 

The  second  year  enjoins  the  continuance  and  enlargement  of  these  important 
■tudies  :  the  hieher  branches  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy ;  an  extended 
knowledge  of  chemistry  ;  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  mechanics,  when  the 
scholars  with  their  professor  visit  some  of  the  principal  machine-shops  and  iactoriea 
in  Paris,  or  its  environs,  in  order  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  them. 

The  students  are  further  instrncted  in  the  constructioD  of  iarm-buildings  of 
every  description ;  in  irrigation,  in  all  its  forms ;  in  the  drainage  of  lands ;  in  the 
construction  of  roads ;  in  every  thing  relating  to  &rm  implements ;  and  in  the 
construction  of  mills  and  presses. 

As  I  have  said,  organic  chemistry  is  hirgely  pnrsned  with  the  various  manufto- 
tares  to  which  it  is  applicable ;  and  animS  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy 
are  very  fully  taught 

These  studies  are  followed  by  a  oourse  of  what  is  called  agricultural  technology. 
This  embraces  the  manufieujture,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  S(  lime,  of  cement,  of 
bricks ;  the  preparations  of  plaster ;  the  making  of  coal  by  various  processes ;  the 
making  of  starch ;  the  making  and  purification  of  vegetable  oils ;  the  making 
of  wines,  of  vinegar,  of  beer,  of  alcohol,  of  sugar  from  the  beet-root,  including  all 
the  improvements  which  have  been  introduced  into  this  branch  of  manu&cture ; 
and  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  professor,  are  taken  to  see  the  various 
manufactories  of  these  articles,  so  far  as  they  are  accessible  in  the  vicinity. 

The  whole  subject  of  forests,  of  numeries,  of  fruit  trees,  ornamental  trees,  trees 
for  fuel,  trees  for  mechanical  purposes,  are  brought  under  the  student's  notice. 
This  is  a  great  subject  in  France,  where  wood  has  an  extraordinary  value ;  where 
immense  extents  of  ground  are  devoted  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  trees ;  and 
where  consequently  it  is  most  desirable  to  understand  the  proper  kinds  of 
wood  to  be  selected  for  the  purpose  in  view ;  the  proper  mode  of  forwarding  the 
growth  of  the  trees ;  and  of  removing  them  without  prejudice  to  their  restoration. 
Under  this  head  comes  the  culture  <? 

Trees  for  fuel. 

Trees  for  timber. 

Trees  for  house  and  ship  building. 

Trees  for  fruit,  including  all  the  varieties  adapted  to  a  particular  climate. 

Trees  for  their  oily  matter  j  such  as  olives. 

Trees  for  their  bark ;  to  be  used  in  tanning,  and  other  purposes. 

Trees  for  their  resinous  ]>roperties ;  such  as  pines. 

Osiers  and  willows  for  making  baskets. 

Mulberry-trees  for  the  support  of  silk- worms. 

Next  to  this  comes  the  culture  of  vines,  and  the  establishment  and  care  of  a 
vineyard — a  subject  of  great  importance  in  France. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  veterinary  course  of  instruction.  Tliis  embraces 
the  whole  subject  of  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  animals  ;  their  training,  shoeing, 
and  harnessing,  and  entire  management 

Under  tlie  head  of  fiirm  accounts,  the  establishment  itself  at  Grignon  is  made 
an  example ;  the  accounts  of  which  are  kept  most  accurately  by  some  of  the 
students,  and  open  to  the  inspection  of  all. 

A  journal  of  every  thing  which  is  done  upon  the  farm  is  made  up  every  night ; 
and  these  accounts  are  fiiirly  transferred  into  a  large-book. 
•  To  this  is  added,  a  particular  account  of  the  labors  performed,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  each  workman  on  the  ferm. 

Next,  a  cash-book,  embracing  pajnnent  and  sales,  which  are  adjusted  every 
fortnight 

Next,  an  account  with  the  house ;  charging  every  article  supplied  or  con- 
sumed. 

Next,  a  specific  account  of  each  principal  department  of  the  fiirm ;  such  as  the 
dairy,  with  alt  its  expenses  and  returns ;  the  pork-establishment  |  the  granary, 
&o. ;  which  are  all  balanced  every  month,  so  that  the  exact  condition  of  the  de- 
partment may  be  known. 
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Am  tbe  ttadents  are  advanced,  more  general  and  enlarged  viewi  of  the  Tariooa 
Bubjecto  of  inqniry  are  given  ;  anoh  as, 

The  taking  of  a  fcrm,  and  the  cultivation  or  maoagement  to  be  adopted. 

The  influence  of  dimate  and  soil. 

The  crops  to  be  grown ;  and  the  rotation  of  crops. 

Agricultoral  improvements  generally. 

The  devoting  of  land  to  pasturage ;  to  dairy  husbandry ;  to  the  raismg  of 
.animals ;  to  the  &tting  of  cattle ;  to  Uie  growdi  of  wool ;  to  the  production  of 
grain  ;  to  the  raising  <?  plants  for  different  mannfaotnring  purposes ;  or  to  such  a 
mixed  husbandry  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  particular  K)cality. 

The  use  of  capital  in  agriculture ;  the  mode  of  letting  fiurms ;  cash  rents ;  rents 
in  kind ;  rents  in  service ;  laws  regulating  the  rights  and  obligations  of  real 
estate ;  the  conveyance  of  real  estate ;  with  the  various  forms  of  culture  in  large 
or  in  small  possessions,  or  on  ftrms  of  a  medium  siie. 

The  above  is  an  imperfect  and  abridged  statement  of  the  subject  inatterB  of  in- 
struction and  study  at  this  institution,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  model 
establishment;  and  a  thorough  education  in  the  various  branches  referred  to« 
must  be,  to  any  young  man,  an  important  and  invaluable  acquisition. 

The  question  comes  up,  Will  such  an  education  make  men  better  iarmen  T  It 
must  be  their  own  fault  if  it  does  not.  There  may  be  some  branches  of  the 
prescribed  course,  which  may  not  appear  to  have  a  direct  practical  bearing ;  but 
there  is  not  one  without  its  use ;  if  not  directly,  yet  indirectly  subservient  to 
agricultural  improvement;  and  if  not  immediately  applicable  to  practice,  yet 
intimately  connected  with  the  agricultural  profesnon,  adapted  to  increase  its 
power,  utility,  and  dignity,  to  elevate  and  adorn  it. 

President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  Colle^^  in  a  Report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  on  Agricultural  Schools,  in  1851,  speaks  of  the 
above  institution  in  commendatory  terms,  and  of  Mr.  Coleman's  descrip 
tion  as  sufficiently  accurate  of  th^  system  now  pursued  there. 


INSTITUTE  OP  AGRICULTURE  AND  PORESTRT 

HOHENHBIM,  NKAR  STDTTOARD. 


T«uo  ii  the  moit  complete  agricnitaFBl  Bohool  in  Barope,  and  extends  Hb  wefol- 
jAeM  tioi  only  throughoat,  bat  b^ond  Wirtemberg.  It  was  established  in  1817, 
bj  tLe  ^^(^ioultaral  Society  of  Wirtemberg,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king, 
who  dovoiod  a  royal  seat,  with  extensive  buildings,  to  the  purposes  of  the  institn- 
tion.  Tlio  farm  includes  nearly  one  thousand  acres,  exclusively  impropriated  to 
the  suppoit  of  the  schod,  or  the  practical  instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  1820  the 
school  of  fcTestry  was  united  with  this,  and  the  pupils  now  fi^w,  in  port,  the 
samecouisui. 

The  entire  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of  which  is  intended 
to  give  a  higher  general  and  practical  education  than  the  other.  In  the  higher, 
the  object  is  kss  the  acquisition  of  manual  dexterity  in  the  operations  of  agricul- 
ture, than  the  knowledge  required  to  superintend  them ;  while  in  the  lower,  the 
practice  is  the  principal  end.  The  latter  department  ranks  with  the  rural  schools 
of  Switxerland  and  llie  agricultural  school  of  Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  hereafter 
described.  In  the  higher  sdiool,  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  edu- 
cation. In  the  lower,  natives  of  Wirtemberg  are  admitted  gratis,  if  their  cir- 
cumstances require  it  Foreigners  may  be  admitted  to  either  ^  their  payments 
being,  however,  on  a  much  higher  scale  than  those  of  natives.* 

The  direction  of  the  establishment  is  delegated  by  the  Agricnltural  Society  to 
a  director  and  treasurer^  the  former  of  whom  has  the  general  superintendence  of 
all  the  concerns  of  the  mstitution,  ^ile  the  latter  is  responsible  for  its  financial 
state  to  the  society  and  to  the  royal  exchequer.  The  director  is  also  an  instructor. 
There  are,  besides,  four  regular  or  ordinary  professors,  and  four  extraordinary 
professors,  besides  an  overseer  and  steward,  for  the  management  of  the  fiirm  and 
domestic  economy.  The  treasurer  has  a  book-keeper  and  an  assistant  in  his 
department 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  are  expected  to  possess  ele- 
mentary attainments  necessary  to  the  proseontion  of  the  courses  of  the  school. 
Between  1820  and  1836,  one  hundred  and  eighty  natives  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty-two  foreigners  have  been  educated  in  agriculture,  and  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  natives  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  foreigners  in  forestry, 
making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and  thirty-nine  in  the  institution.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  higher  school  in  1836  was  seventy-two.  Tliat  in  the  lower  school 
is  limited  to  twenty-seven. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  oehool^  in  general,  come  under  obligations  to  remain 
three  years  at  the  institution,  in  consideration  of  which  their  payments  for  instruo- 
tion  are  diminished,  in  part,  in  the  second  vear,  and  cease  in  the  third.  They 
are  engaged  in  the  operations  of  die  fiurm,  the  garden,  and  other  parts  of  the  es- 
tablishment, which  will  hereafter  be  enumerated,  under  the  direction  of  the  work- 
men, and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  steward,  their  time  being  so  distribu- 
ted that  they  may  acquire  practice  in  the  various  operations  of  farming.  Hiey 
are  also  required  to  attend  certain  of  the  lectures  given  to  the  higher  clones,  and 
receive  instruction  at  times  when  they  are  not  engaged  in  agricultural  labor. 
They  receive  regular  waffes  for  work  done,  for  which  they  are  expected  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance  and  clothing.  Premiums  are  given  to  those  who  display 
great  skill  and  industry.    While  in  the  house,  the  younger  pupils  are  under  the 

*  For  th«  vesrly  courMS  at  th«  hlfher  achool  oatiTes  pay  forty  dollan,  sDd  foreigneri  on« 
haodred  and  twenty  dollan.  For  Tuatniction  in  fnreatry  only,  a  native  paya  twenty-four 
doilan,  and  aatrancer  serenty-two  dollars.  For  the  three  years'  inatniOion  in  the  lower 
school,  aativee  pay  forty  dollars. 
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cbarge  of  the  elder  ones,  and  are  under  the  general  saperintendence  of  the  orer- 
eeer.  The  same  superintendence  exiata  in  the  refectory  and  dormitories.  It  snb- 
servee  the  doable  purpose  of  economy^  and  of  training  the  elder  pupils  in  the 
management  of  men,  which  is  one  object  of  their  education.  The  institution 
undertakes  to  find  places  for  those  pupils  who  have  given  satisfiiction  while  in  the 
school,  on  their  completiug  its  courses. 

The  agricultural  course  of  the  higher  school  may  be  accomplished  in  one  year, 
if  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  pupil  have  been  directed  wiUi  a  view  to  his  en- 
tering, but  in  general  it  requires  two  years.  The  same  period  of  two  years 
is  required  (br  that  of  forestry.  Each  scholastic  year  has  two  sessions,  the  one 
fi'om  the  first  of  November  to  Palm-Sunday,  and  the  other  from  two  weeks  after 
Palm-Sunday  to  the  first  of  October.    The  intermediate  periods  are  vacations. 

The  branches  of  special  theoretical  instruction  axe  as  follows : 

First :  Agriculture.  General  principles  of  farmlof  and  borticultare.  Including  the  cutturo 
of  the  vine.  The  breeding  of  cattle.  Growing  of  wool  Raising  of  borsea.  Rearing  of  silk* 
worms.  Arrangement  and  direction  of  iarma.  Estimalioa  of  the  value  of  farms.  Book- 
keeping 

Second :  Forestry.  Encyclopedia  of  Forestry.  Botany  of  forests.  Culture  and  superin- 
tendence of  forests.  Guard  of  forests.  Hunting.  Tszation.  Uses  of  forests.  Technology. 
Lawo  and  regulations,  accounts,  and  technical  correspondence  relating  to  forests. 

Third  :  Acceaaory  branches.  Veterinary  art.  Agriculture  technology,  especially  the  man* 
ufacture  of  beet  sugar,  brewing,  vinegar  making,  and  distilling.  The  construction  of  roads 
and  hydraulic  works. 

Besides  these  special  branches,  the  following  general  courses  are  pursued : 

First :  T^e  iVctfuro/  Sciences.  Geology.  Physiology  of  plants.  Botany,  as  applied  to  ag- 
riculture and  forestry.  Natural  history  of  animals  beneficial  or  noxious  to  plants  and  trees. 
General  chemistry,  and  its  applications  to  agriculture.    Physics  and  meteorology. 

Second:  Aro/Aemoa'cs.  Theoretical  and  practical.  Geometry.  Elements  of  trlgooouMiy. 
Arithmetic.    Elements  of  algebra. 

The  institution  possesses  the  most  ample  means  for  the  illustration  of  Aese 
courses  in  its  farm  and  collections.  The  farm  is  divided  into  arable  land,  abo«t 
five  hundred  and  one  acres ;  meadow  land,  two  htmdred  and  forty-two  acres ; 
fields  set  apart  for  experiments,  thirty-three  acres;  woodland,  thirteen  acres; 
nursery,  sixty-seven  acres ;  plantation  of  hops,  two  acres :  botam'cal  garden,  four- 
teen acres ;  groimd  for  exercising  the  pupils  in  plough  mg,  two  acres ;  garden, 
one  acre ;  the  remainder  eighty -five  acres.  Total,  nine  htmdred  and  sixty  acres. 
The  arable  land  is  cultivated  according  to  five  different  rotations  of  crops,  that  the 
pupils  may  have  specimens  of  the  varieties  of  system.  ^  The  botanical  garden, 
nursery,  and  experimental  farm,  are  prominent  parts  of  the  establishment.  There 
is  a  largo  stock  of  cattle  of  different  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  of  sheep, 
that  the  pupils  may  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
diilerent  breeds,  the  mode  of  taking  care  of  the  stock  generally,  and  of  rearing 
them  for  different  purposes.  Horses  are  kept  for  a  riding-school,  as  well  as  for 
the  purposes  of  the  fiirm.  The  institution  has  a  large  collection  of  agricultural 
implements  in  use  in  Wirtemberg,  and  of  models  of  the  varieties  of  foreign  and 
new  implements.  These  are  mode  in  a  workshop  attached  to  the  school,  and 
afford  practice  in  the  manufacture  to  the  pupils,  as  well  as  instruction  by  their 
use  or  inspection,  with  the  explanations  of  the  professors.  The  sale  of  these  im- 
plements and  models  also  contributes  to  the  support  of  the  establishment.  There 
are  two  collections  of  seeds  and  grain— one  as  specimens  for  illustrating  the  lec- 
tures, the  other  in  quantities  for  sale.  The  pupUs  learn  the  mode  of  preserving 
them,  and  useful  seeds  are  distributed  through  the  country.  There  is  a  collec- 
tion of  soils  of  all  kinds  for  the  lecturers  on  terra-culture  and  the  analysis  of  soils^ 
with  specimens  of  the  means  of  tmoelioration  used  in  different  cases.  The  collec- 
tions of  natural  history,  though  small,  are  interesting,  fix>m  the  precise  adaptation 
of  the  specimens  to  the  objects  of  the  school.  They  consist  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
insects,  and  of  plants,  woods,  and  rocks.  The  woods  are  arranged  in  the  form  of 
a  library,  the  separate  specimens  having  the  forms  of  books  given  to  them,  and 
being  covered  in  part  with  the  bark.  The  name  is  inscribed  upon  the  back. 
Cross  and  longitudinal  sections  are  usually  fotmd  in  the  same  book,  forming  the 
covers.  Between  the  covers  is  a  box  containing  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  the 
tree,  the  parasites,  &c.,  and  a  description.    There  is  a  small  collection  of  phyai- 
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oal  apparatus,  a  library,  and  a  laboratory.  The  following  &rming  and  technologi- 
cal establishments  are  connected  with  the  school,  and  worked  by  the  pupils,  nnder 
the  charge  of  the  teachers :  namely,  a  cider-press  and  appurtenances  f  a  beet- 
angar  mannfactory,  a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and  a  vinegar  manufiujtory.  Though 
I  saw  better  individoal  collections  than  tibeae,  the  whole  suite  standa  unrivaled, 
aa  fiir  as  my  examination  extended. 

Examination  takes  place  every  year,  which  are  obligatory  upon  those  forestry 
pupils  who  intend  to  enter  the  service  of  the  government ;  strangers  are  not  re- 
quired to  be  examined.  Persons  wishing  to  learn  the  details  of  the  institution, 
may  be  received  as  visitors  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  month,  living  with  the 
pupils. 

Each  pupil  in  the  higher  school  has  his  own  sleeping-room ;  or,  at  most,  two 
room  together.  They  bring  thehr  supplies  of  clothing,  &c,  at  entrance.  The 
rooms  are  kept  in  order  bv  the  servants,  who  receive  a  small  compensation  from 
the  pupil.  They  take  their  dinner  and  supper  in  a  common  hall,  and  order  what 
they  please  for  breakfast  from  the  Stewart's  assistant.*  This  institution  has  sup- 
ported itself  for  several  years,  which  is  readily  to  be  understood  from  the  scale  of 
Its  forming  operations. '  The  suoceas  of  the  £uin  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon 
the  productive  manual  labor  of  the  pupils.  It  is  analogous  to  the  support  of  a 
fomlly  on  a  large  estate,  the  members  of  the  fomily  aiding  in  the  work,  and  con- 
tributing also  in  money  to  their  own  support,  but  the  working  d  the  form  not  de- 
pending entirely  upon  their  manual -exertions. 

*  The  dinner  and  supper  cost  four  dollars  a  month,  which  Is  paid  in  advance  to  ths 
steward. 
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Arranoements  are  now  made  for  a  systeniatiG  course  ofinstractioD  in 
the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with  the 
dueen's  Colleges,  and  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education. 

PR0FE880R8HIF  OF   AGRICULTURE   IN   THE   QUBBN^S  COLLEGER. 

In  each  of  the  dueen's  Colleges  there  is  a  professorship  of  agriculture, 
with  a  model  and  experimental  farm,  and  botanical  garden,  ail  the  helps 
and  appliances  of  agricultural  books  and  periodicals,  and  a  laboratory 
for  experiments  in  the  scientific  principles  connected  with  this  depart- 
ment 

The  colleges  are  situated  in  different  sections  of  Ireland,  viz. :  at 
Galway,  Cork,  and  Belfast,  and  tlie  course  of  agricultural  instruction  in 
each,  will  be  modified  to  some  extent  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  country 
in  which  it  is  located. 

The  course  of  study  and  of  lectures  extends  through  two  years,  when 
the  student  receives  a  "  Diploma  of  Agriculture."  The  courses  of  lec- 
tures embrace,  in  the  first  year,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  natural 
history,  and  the  theory  of  agriculture ;  in  the  second  year,  geohgy  and 
mineralogy,  history  and  diseases  of  farm  animals,  land  surveying  and 
the  practice  of  agriculture. 

On  the  model  and  experimental  farm,  and  in  the  botanical  gardens 
adjoining  the  colleges,  and  in  connection  with  them,  the  students  have 
an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  best  kind  of  farm  ani- 
mals and  machines,  and  with  the  manual  and  mechanical  operations  of 
practical  agriculture,  horticulture  and  arboriculture,  being  accompanied 
in  their  visits  to  see  such  objects  and  processes,  by  their  instructors,  as 
well  as  in  various  excursions  of  natural  history. 

Students  who  attend  the  agricultural  lectures  may  be  matriculated  or 
non-matriculated.  The  former  pay  $33  each  year  to  the  college ;  the 
latter  pay  $9  for  attendance  upon  any  separate  course  of  leciures. 
They  also  pay  $3  annually  for  access  to  the  library,  which  is  well  fur- 
nished with  agricultural  publications,  to  which  the  matriculated  students 
have  access  without  charge. 

In  each  of  these  colleges  are  four  scholarships  of  Agriculture,  of  the 
value  of  897,  two  for  each  year.  Candidates  for  these  undergo  certain 
examinations.  For  the  first  year,  they  must  have  passed  the  matricula- 
tion examination,  viz. :  in  English  grammar  and  composition,  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  involution  and 
evolution,  proportion  and  simple  interest,  mensuration,  book-keeping,  and 
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outlines  of  modern  geography.  For  the  second  year,  the  examinatioDs 
are  in  the  general  principles  of  heat,  chemistry,  mechanics  and  hydro- 
statics, elements  of  botany  and  zoology,  theory  and  composition  of  ma- 
nures, and  feeding  of  farm  animals. 

Candidates  for  the  diplomas  of  agriculture  pay  to  the  college  the  first 
year,  $33 ;  for  the  second,  $31.  If  they  have  scholarships,  they  pay 
only  $20  the  first  year,  and  $18  the  second. 

Agricultural  Dkpartmknt  of  thb  Stotim  or  Rational  Education. 
The  operations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  embrace: 

1.  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dublin. 

2.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
the  Commissioners. 

3.  Model  Agricultural  Schools  under  the  management  of  Local 
Patrons. 

4.  Agricultural  Departments  in  Workhouse  Schools. 

The  working  operations  of  several  schools,  and  the  results  of  the  ex- 
perimental model  farming  in  connection  with  each,  are  fully  set  forth 
each  year  in  the  report  of  the  Inspector — who  in  1852  was  Dr.  Kirkpat- 
rick.  From  his  report  for  1851,  it  appears  that,  besides  the  Model  Farm 
and  Agricultural  School  at  Glasnevin.  there  were  28  Model  Agricultural 
Schools  and  37  ordinary  Agricultural  Schools.  In  these  schools  there 
were  96  boarders,  and  173  pupils  working  on  the  farms,  and  paid  out  of 
the  produce  of  the  farms — most  of  whom  were  destined  to  be  teachers  in 
National  Schools.    The  Inspector  in  his  Report  remarks : 

The  repcnrts  of  the  conduotora  of  the  several  Agricultural  Schools  in  which  In- 
dustrial Classes  have  as  yet  been  established  are  most  favorable  as  to  the  utility 
and  effidcnoy  of  snoh  olasses,  and  generally  speak  of  the  pupils  oomponng  them 
as  being  the  roost  regular  in  their  attendanoe  at  school,  and  the  most  proficient  in 
literary  and  agricultural  knowledge.  The  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Class  of 
six  pupils  in  every  Agricultural  School  would  be  of  great  advantage  in  carrying 
out  the  different  operations  of  the  fiirm,  and  in  diffusing  more  efi^tually  the  bene- 
fits of  the  agricultural  department  of  the  scho(^  The  labor  of  such  a  class  for  two 
houra  each  day  on  the  ferm,  in  performing  the  light  work,  (which  can  be  more 
conveniently  and  eoonomically  done  by  boys  than  by  men,)  would  be  worth  at 
least  £8  per  annum.  Now  assuming  that  of  the  4,704  National  Schools  at  pres- 
ent in  operation  2,000  are  favorably  circumstanced  for  having  small  school  farms 
attached  to  them,  which  might  be  priucipally  cultivated  by  such  classes,  a  sum  of 
£16,000  would  be  annually  added  to  the  national  wealth.  This  would  be  an  im- 
mediate and  tangible  bene6t,  but  who  can  estimate  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  thrifty  and  industrious  habits  of  which  the  foundation  might  thus  be  laid 
among  the  future  producera  of  the  wealth  of  the  country.  A  boy  might  thus, 
without  any  impediment  to  his  literary  education,  earn  nearly  30«.  a  year,  and  if 
his  parents  could  nfibrd  to  invest  this  in  the  purchase  of  a  pig,  a  lamb,  or  a  calf, 
which  might  be  reared  for  his  l>enefit,  he  paying  for  its  maintenance  with  his 
future  earnings — selling  it  at  the  proper  time — ^investing  the  proceeds  in  additional 
young  stock,  and  thus  from  year  to  year  gradually  adding  to  his  little  property, 
what  a  valuable  step  this  would  be  towards  improving  the  provident  habits  of  the 
humbler  classes  t  What  an  improvement  on  the  old  and  still  too  general  practice 
of  allowing  young  lads,  whose  laboring  in  this  way  would  be  so  useful,  to  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  before  and  after  school  houra  in  idleness  or  mischief. 

I  think  from  the  experience  we  now  have  had  of  the  working  of  the  system  of 
agricultural  education  in  this  country,  the  prootioabtlity  of  combining  agricultural 
with  literary  instruction  in  all  schools  fitvorably  ctronmstanced  for  practically  ex- 
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iltmral  prinoiples  to  be  inoaloated,  oan  not  be  any  longer  qnea- 
tioDedr  ¥Vom  aU  the  informatioD  I  oould  acquire  on  this  subject  in  the  course  of 
my  persoual  inspection,  and  from  the  statements  of  the  local  parties  connected  with 
the  different  Agricultural  Schools,  1  find  that  in  almost  every  instance  the  agricul- 
tural instruction  does  not  in  any  way  retard  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  literary 
studies.  I  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  case  of  the  Larne  School, 
as  affording  a  gratifying  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  statement ;  and  I  have  again 
the  satisfaction  of  stating  that  its  pupils  have  a  second  time  ffiven  public,  and  I  trust 
tatirfactory  proof  that  at  the  same  time  they  have  acquired  a  thorough  and  useful 
knowledge  of  agricultural  principles,  they  have  made  as  much  proficiency  in  lite- 
rary instruction  as  if  it  formed  Uie  sole  subject  of  their  studies.  Throe  of  them 
were  examined  at  Edinburgh,  in  September  last,  before  the  education  committee 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  agricultural  educadon  of  the  youth  of  that  country,  on 
a  similar  plan  to  that  carried  out  in  connection  with  the  National  Schools  hern* 
and  from  the  public  and  private  accounts  I  have  received  of  th^  answering,  I 
think  they  amply  fulfilled  the  object  of  their  mission  by  affording  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  practicability  of  combining  agricultural  and  literary  education  in  com- 
mon schools,  where  the  Teachers  are  properly  qualified  to  communicate  such,  and 
to  superintend  the  practical  operations  of  a  small  farm. 

I  beg  to  direct  attention  to  a  portioa  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Sir  John 
McNeill,  6.C.B.,  who  presided  as  chairman  at  a  public  breakfast  given  to  Mr. 
Donaghy  by  the  friends  of  agricultural  education,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  lectures 
on  that  subject  After  referring  to  the  necessity  for  and  advantages  of  agricultu- 
ral education,  and  the  most  suitable  means  of  having  it  generally  carried  out,  he 
thus  proceeds : — ^^  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit  the  school  conducted  by  your  guest, 
Mr.  Donaghy,  at  Glasnevin,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin,  and  ftom  the  results  of  the 
experiments  made  in  that  institution,  I  should  look  with  the  greatest  hope  and  con- 
fidence to  the  success  of  any  scheme  that  might  conciliate  public  support  to  enable 
it  to  be  permanent.  On  looking  to  the  schemes  of  improvement  which  are  started 
every  day,  I  think  I  see  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  move  them  to  look 
for  too  speedy  results  of  their  own  labor.  Now  1  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  we 
are  to  move  in  this  matter  with  the  prospect  of  conferring  benefit  on  the  country, 
we  must  be  contented  to  sow  that  others  may  reap.  All  education,  mind  you,  is 
founded  on  that  principle.  He  who  establishes  a  school  for  the  education  of  youth 
does  not  expect  to  see  all  those  children,  men,  and  women  grown  up.  He  does  not 
expect  to  live  to  see  the  flruits  of  the  labor  that  ho  has  bestowed  on  them — or  in 
many  cases  at  least  he  can  not  expect  it.  He  is  satisfied  to  instill  into  the  minds  of 
youth  those  principles  which  are  to  guide  their  conduct  in  the  manhood  he  will 
never  see.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  move  in  this  matter  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves. 
We,  at  least  such  of  us  as  have  the  snows  of  many  winters  on  our  heads,  are  not 
to  suppose  that  we  are  to  see  the  result  of  our  labors.  We  must  be  contented,  if 
we  are  to  do  good,  to  drop  into  the  ground  an  acorn,  which  may,  at  a  distant 
period,  produce  a  tree,  under  whose  boughs  many  may  hereafter  find  shelter  and 
shade.  If  in  this  spirit  you  are  prepared  to  move  in  this  matter — ^if,  without  at- 
tempting to  hold  out  the  prospects  of  immediate  results,  you  are  prepared  to  es- 
tablish a  national  institution,  which  shall  grow  with  the  growth,  and  strengthen 
with  the  strength,  of  the  naUon,  I  am  prepared  to  go  along  with  yon  in  the  amount 
of  any  influence  or  means  which  I  possess.  But  if  yon  are  merely  going  to  move 
for  the  sake  of  producing  immediate  effects — if  you  expect  to  seethe  result  of  your 
own  labors — if  you  are  not  prepared  to  take  any  measures  of  which  you  may  not 
see  the  result,  I  look  for  no  advantage  from  your  labors."  Dr.  Anderson,  the  dis- 
tinguished chemist  to  the  highland  and  agricultural  society  of  Scotland,  being 
called  upon  to  express  his  views  on  the  matter,  said — ^^  He  had  felt,  ever  since  he 
had  come  into  connection  with  the  agriculturists  of  Scotland,  that  it  was  essential 
they  should  have  some  means  of  estf3>lishing  a  thorough  and  efiectual  agricultural 
education.  He  had  thought  of  various  plans,  and  haS  seen  the  great  difficulty  of 
making  a  commencement ;  but  the  plan  they  were  now  met  to-day  to  discuss  was 
a  most  important  and  practical  one ;  as  he  believed  the  parish  schools  did  afford 
them  the  means  of  carrying  on  this  branch  of  education  to  a  considerable  extent 
He  oonfeased  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  would  like  to  see  the  system  carried  ont 
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even  more  eztensiTely  than  had  been  soggeetecl  at  this  meeting ;  and  that  a 
thoroagh  system  should  be  introdnced  over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  They  coold 
not  have  a  better  educated  class,  as  regarded  general  knowledge,  than  the  agricnl- 
tiiral  classes  of  Scotland :  but,  as  yet,  they  hul  no  means  of  supplying  them  with 
that  profe§9ional  education  which  the  present  state  of  agriculture^and  the  rapid 
advances  now  making  in  it,  rendered  it  necessary  to  possess."  These  remarks 
clearly  and  happily  express  the  yiews  that  roust  be  entertained  by  intelligent  prac- 
tical minds  as  to  the  beneficial  resulti  of  a  system  of  education  such  as  t^t  admin- 
istered by  the  agricultural  schools,  and  are  admirably  calculated  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  those,  who,  because  they  can  not  see  immediate  and  general  improve- 
ment resulting  fW>m  the  operations  of  the  agricultural  schools,  pronounce  the  sys- 
tem a  failure.  Improvement  can  not  in  this  instance  tread  on  (he  heels  of  educa- 
tion— the  latter  sows  the  seed  of  which  the  former  will  in  due  time  be  the  fruit ; 
and  as  in  ordinary  cultivation  some  crops  take  only  a  short  time  to  arrive  at  matn- 
rity,  while  others  require  a  long  period  to  attun  perfection,  so  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  minds  of  our  young  farmers  and  laborers  nfany  beneficial  results  are  already 
observable,  but  the  general  harvest  of  improvement  will  be  slow  in  coming  round. 

The  conduct  and  efficiency  of  the  agricultural  teachers  during  the  past  year 
have  been  in  general  most  exemplary  and  satisfactory.  I  am  enabled  to  speak 
thus  favorably,  not  only  fh>m  my  own  experience  acquired  at  my  difierent  visits, 
but  from  the  accounts  I  have  received  from  proprietors  and  others  who  feel  an 
interest  in,  and  have  closely  watched  their  proceedings.  They  do  not  confine  their 
labors  to  the  superintendence  of  their  schools  and  farms,  but  not  unfrequently  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  "  Practical  Instructors"  in  their  respective  localities. 

The  results,  in  the  shape  of  pecuniary  profit,  realized  at  the  different  schoolfiirms, 
as  shown  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report,  differ  nuiterially ;  but  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  such  results  are  an  index  to  the  efficiency  or  non-efficiency  of  the 
teachers.  Various  circumstances  besides  the  industry  and  ability  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, will  combine  to  affect  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  unless  where  the  cases 
are  equal  in  respect  to  advantages  and  disadvantages,  the  pecuniary  result  of 
the  year's  operations  does  not  afford  a  sure  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  system  by  which  they  were  produced,  although  they  can 
be  useful  in  many  other  ways,  such  as  showing  the  results  obtained  in  Jiffiir- 
ent  localities,  and  under  different  systems  of  management,  and  by  comparing  the 
results  of  any  year  with  those  of  the  preceding,  the  progress  or  retrogression  in  in- 
dividual cases  may  be  ascertained.  It  may  be  observed,  and  perhaps  unfiirorably 
commented  on  by  those  unacquainted  with  all  the  circumstances,  that  in  some  of 
the  schools,  especially  those  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  Commission- 
ers, there  has  been  a  lots  in  the  agricultural  department ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  most  of  these  schools  are  but  very  recently  established — ^that  in  almost 
every  case  the  farms  connected  with  them  were  in  a  most  wretchedly  exhausted 
condition — that  most  of  the  energies  of  the  agriculturists  are  directed  to  the  effect- 
ing of  the  preliminary  and  indispensable  improvements,  and  to  bringing  them  under 
suitable  and  regular  rotations  of  cropping ;  and  until  these  preliminary  measures 
are  completed,  and  the  farms  in  working  order,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
profitable  pecuniary  results. 

The  following  extract,  token  from  a  recently  published  and  highly  interesting 
pamphlet,  bears  so  strikingly  and  prominently  on  this  peculiar  point,  that  I  can  not 
refrain  from  giving  it  insertion  here : — ^**  When  any  one  acquainted  with  the  mul- 
tilorious  risks  which  surround  the  farming  business,  takes  a  lease  of  land,  he  does 
not  look  for  profit  for  several  years,  unless  it  happens  to  have  been  previously  put 
in  good  condition ;  on  the  contrary,  he  calculates  on  having  a  heavy  expenditure 
and  little  income  for  a  considerable  time.  When  a  farm  has  for  a  number  of  years 
been  starved  and  badly  managed,  to  look  at  it,  the  theorist  might  conclude  that  it 
would  not  take  much  to  put  it  in  the  some  state  as  those  richly  cultivated  fields  ad- 
joining. But  than  this  there  is  not  a  more  common  mistake ;  and  when  landlords 
are  of  opinion  that  farmers  con  give  as  much  rent  for  a  wasted  farm,  as  they  may 
seem  inclined  to  offer  for  another,  which  perchance  is  in  better  condition,  they  are 
not  looking  at  the  maUer  in  a  proper  light.  In  many  cases,  to  put  the  individual 
who  has  become  tenant  of  a  *  run-out*  &rm  in  an  equal  position  with  his  more  f(«- 
tunate  neighbor,  who  has  got  laud  exactly  of  a  similar  nature,  at  a  rent  nothing 
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bjgher,  bat  wbioh  happens  to  be  len  severely  sooarged,  several  boadred  pounds 
would  be  required ;  for,  in  improving  an  impoverisbed  farm,  large  sums  of  money 
will  be  «xpended  witbout  making  any  striking  change  in  its  appearance,  or  without 
immediately  yielding  a  profit  to  the  improver. — Morton's  Rich  Farming. 

MoDBL  Farm  and  AoaicuLTuaiL  School  at  Glasnbvin. 

The  Agricultural  Department  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Edu- 
cation at  Glasnevin,  consists  of  a  Model  Farm  of  128  acres,  with  appro- 
priate buildings,  a  Model  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Nursery  of  fruit  and  for- 
est trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  and  an  Industrial  School.  The  pupils  are 
selected  by  the  Commissioners  from  the  most  talented  and  deserving 
young  men  in  the  various  agricultural  schools  in  different  parts  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  the  number  for  the  present  is  limited  to  fifty. 

The  success  of  this  great  establishment  in  gradually  diffusing  over 
Ireland  a  knowledge  of  better  methods  of  farming  and  gardening,  is  fully 
attested  in  the  extracts  which  follow. 

President  Hitchcock  in  a  "  Report  concerning  an  Agricultural  School" 
to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  remarks: 

"  This  institution  was  eetablisbed  in  1838,  and  its  ^rand  object  is  to  train  up 
teachers  for  other  schools,  several  hundreds  of  whom  have  already  been  sent  out, 
and  are  spreading  the  knowledge  here  gained  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  pres- 
ent number  of  pupils  is  about  fifty  ;  but  buildings  are  now  in  course  of  erection  for 
one  hundred.  The  pupils  receive  literary  as  wdl  as  agricultural  instruction.  The 
principal  lectures  are  on  practical  as  well  as  theoretic  agriculture.  The  mornings 
as  well  as  the  evenings  are  devoted  to  study,  but  a  large  part  of  the  day  to  kbor. 
Most  of  the  pupils,  I  should  think,  are  above  twenty  years  of  age.  It  was  vacation 
when  I  visited,  yet  some  thirty  or  forty  had  remained  to  work  on  the  farm,  and  I 
very  thankfully  accepted  an  invitation  to  listen  to  an  examination  of  the  young  men 
in  Uie  studies  they  had  been  taught.  More  than  twenty  cheerfblly  came  in  from 
the  field,  and  without  changing  their  drees,  passed  a  very  creditable  examination 
upon  the  various  principles  of  practical  and  theoretical  agriculture,  in  connection 
with  its  sssociated  sciences.  I  am  sure  that  they  can  not  carry  abroad  such  prin- 
ciples as  they  here  presented  without  doing  immense  benc^t  to  impoverished 
Ireland. 

On  the  farm  the  principles  taught  in  the  school  are  practically  illustrated.  I 
walked  over  the  fields,  and  have  never,  in  any  country,  seen  crops  as  fine,  taken 
as  a  whole,  of  wheat,  oats,  beans,  flax,  and  potatoes.  The  oats  would  probably 
yield  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  potatoes  bid  fiiir  to  produce  seven  hun- 
dred bushels,  the  disease  having  not  then  shown  itself.  The  pupils  have  access  to 
a  good  agricultural  library,  but  I  saw  no  collections  in  Natural  History,  nor  in  any 
o^er  department,  indeed.  The  place,  however,  being  only  three  miles  fh>m 
Dublin,  the  pupils  can  resort  thither  for  instruction  in  Natural  History,  and  the 
bspection  of  specimens.  There  is  a  museum  of  economic  geology  there,  which 
will,  ere  long,  afford  great  facilities  to  pupils.  If  Uiey  can  succeed  in  extending  the 
skill  and  productiveness  exhibited  in  this  Model  Farm,  throughout  Ireland,  I  am 
confident  we  should  hear  no  more  of  her  population  as  starving." 

Mr.  Donaghy,  in  his  Report  on  the  Glasnevin  Farm  in  1852;  makes 
the  following  judicious  remarks  on  the  educational  workings  of  this 
establishment 

So  far  as  the  numbers  in  attendance  at  the  establishment  may  be  considered  as 
indicative  of  its  continued  prosperity,  nothing,  under  the  circumstances,  can  be 
more  satisfactory ;  and  coupling  with  this  the  very  favorable  testimony  left  on 
record  regarding  it  by  the  numerous  visitors  who  have  inspected  its  operations 
throughout  the  year,  we  have  ever}'  reason  to  be  satisfied  that  its  usefulness  Is 
becoming  gradually  more  developed,  and  its  agency,  in  effecting  an  improvement 
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in  our  prewDt  agriealtanl  manageaicnt,  better  appfeoittad  faj  all  who  tike  an  inr 
tereat  in  the  real  wellare  of  the  ooontry. 

Viewing  the  eatablisbment,  then,  as  an  eogine  whereby  eKtennve  knowledge  on 
fanprored  agrionltural  practice  iaoi^ganixed  and  dwwpminated  throoghout  the  dififer* 
ent  parts  of  the  country — ^more  particularly  amongst  those  daases  of  the  coronm- 
nity  whose  circamstanoes  debar  them  from  acqoiring  snch  information  othciwMO 
it  recommends  itself  to  the  countenance  and  support  of  every  true  friend  of  Irdand, 
as  an  institution  by  means  of  which  the  amelioration  of  the  different  classes  of  the 
people,  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  can  be,  so  for  as  other  exter- 
nal drcnmstances  permit,  ultimatdy  efiected.  Thia  it  ia  capable  of  aooompUshing, 
aiid  that,  too,  "  without  money  and  without  price,"  on  the  part,  at  least,  of  the  re- 
cipients of  its  benefits. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  would  afford  me,  as  I  doubt  not  it  would  you,  much 
gratification  were  I  able  to  state  that  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm  estaUi^ment  is  a 
self-supporting  mstitution.  But  this  it  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. And  it  is  very  problematical,  indeed,  whether  or  not,  if  it  were  such, 
U  would  be  capable  of  accomplisb'og  even  a  tithe  of  the  good  which  it  is  at  present 
effecting.  CkMnmon  sense  will  point  out  to  any  man  fit  to  exercise  a  sound  judg- 
ment, that  no  agricultural  educational  establishment  in  the  world,  having  a  Imiied 
quantity  of  land  attached  to  it,  would  be  able,  from  the  sale  of  its  produce,  to  board, 
lodge,  educate,  wash  for,  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of,  aflbrd  la.  6<2.  per  week,  to 
an  indefinite  number  of  free  pupils,  and,  at  the  same  time,  return  a  profit  to  the 
manager.  In  any  self-supporting  institution,  a  certain  ratio  must  exist  between  the 
numt^r  of  pupils  boarded  free  df  expense,  and  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  land 
cultivated ;  else  no  result  in  the  shape  of  a  money  profit  can  be  realized,  as  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  conceiving  that  there  may  be  a  larger  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance — as  in  our  own  case — than  the  entire  produce  of  the  farm  would  be 
capable  of  maintaining.  But  though  a  money  profit  is  desirable,  if  it  can  at  all  be 
produced,  I  would  ask,  is  a  money  profit,  in  reference  to  the  affiurs  of  an  institu- 
tion such  as  this,  the  proper  test  whereby  to  judge  of  its  utility  and  efficiency  f 
Most  decidedly  it  is  not.  The  amount  of  good  efiected  by  the  operations  of  a 
public  institution,  constitutes,  for  the  most  part,  the  sole  and  only  dement  of  profit 
derivable  from  the  expenditure  attendant  upon  its  management  Does  the  state 
expect  a  direct  money  profit  firom  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  set  apart  for  the 
support  of  the  Queen  *s  Colleges  ?  No ;  but  fh>m  the  application  of  those  funds  a 
more  important  result  is  expected — the  education  of  all  who  can  conscientiously 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  thus  afforded  to  them.  Further,  do  the  Com- 
missioners of  education  contemplate  that  a  money  profit  should  emanate  from  the 
outlay  consequent  upon  the  efficient  working  of  the  Marlborough  street  schools  ? 
Ko :  the  object  in  view  in  this,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  identically  the  same — the 
conierring  of  a  great  boon  upon  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  in  the  form  of  a 
ffood,  useful,  and  liberal  education.  Well,  in  what  does  ^e  Glasnevin  Model 
Farm  establishment  differ  from  the  cases  just  adduced  ?  Is  ijt  not  also  an  educa- 
tional establishment,  giving  valuable  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  small 
&rmers,  not  only  in  the  science  and  practice  of  husbandry,  but  also  in  general 
literarv  knowledge — ^mattcrs  of  vital  importance  to  the  country,  and  of  course  at- 
tended with  extra  expense  as  compared  with  an  ordinary  agricultural  establish- 
ment ?  The  objects  in  view  in  each  case,  therefore,  are  precisely  similar— the 
affording  of  extensive  gratuitous  advantages  to  promote  the  educational  and  social 
interests  of  Ireland  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State — objects  which  the  Glasnevin 
Model  Farm  establishment  have  promoted,  is  promoting,  and,  X  should  hope,  will 
promote.  A  money  profit  therefore,  is  not  the  proper  criterion  whereby  to  judge 
of  its  usefulness.    If  so,  such  should  also  be  the  ease  in  reference  to  the  others. 

But  whilst  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm  establishment,  with  its  128  acres  attached, 
is  admirably  calculated,  from  its  proximity  to  the  city  of  Dublin,  for  affording  to 
the  Commissioners  of  education  the  greatest  possible  facility  for  carrying  out  their 
views  extensively,  as  regards  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  high 
rent  which  they  have  been  obliged  to  pay  for  the  Umd  (£5  per  statute  acre  for  one 
part  of  it,  and  4  guineas  per  acre  for  the  other,)  in  consequence,  amongst  other 
matters,  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  advantage ;  the  outlay  for  permanent  improve- 
ments required  to  be  effected ;  the  high  charge  for  implements  and  repairs  in  the 
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looafity ;  the  amonnt  of  outlay  for  toll,  eesB,  and  other  taxes ;  and  the  coat  attend- 
ant upon  the  purchase  and  keeping  in  proper  repair  the  different  sets  of  imple- 
ments for  so  many  pupils,  place  it  almost  beyond  the  power  of  human  exertion, 
under  existing  prices,  to  show  a  laTorable  balance  sheet 

But  is  the  fact  to  be  altogether  overlooked  in  forming  an  estimate  of  the  results 
of  the  working  of  this  establishment,  that  the  Commissioners  of  education  are  able 
from  their  arrangements,  as  regards  the  locality  of  the  farm,  not  only  to  train  a 
class  of  agricultural  pupils — at  present  50  —immediately  upon  it,  but  also  to  take 
advantage  of  the  services  of  their  agriculturist  in  delivering  two  courses  of  agricul- 
tural lectures  in  the  year  to  about  200  of  their  schoolmasters  when  they  are  in 
training  at  their  Model  Schools  in  Dublin  ?  And  still  further  to  enhance  die  value 
of  the  information  which  these  men  thus  receive  in  the  lecture-room,  they  are 
called  upon  by  the  board  to  visit  the  Model  Farm  once  in  the  week,  where  an  ex- 
planation is  given  to  them  of  the  courses  of  cropping  followed,  the  mode  of  per* 
forming  the  di&rent  {arming  operations,  and,  in  short,  of  the  entire  management 
pnrsuM.  Conld  these  advantages  be  obtained  if  their  principal  agricultural  de- 
partment was  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  literary  training  depart- 
ment, withont  incurring  much  more  trouble  and  expenditnre  than  at  present? 
The  truth  is,  by  this  very  arrangement — the  proximity  of  the  agricultural  establish- 
ment to  the  literary  training  department — ^the  Commissioners  of  education  have 
been  able  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the  educational  institutions  in  Grreat  Britain  as 
regards  the  dissemination  of  agricultural  information.  Why  has  Scotland  been 
heretofore  unable  to  carry  out  agricultural  education  in  connection  with  her  pres- 
ent existing  school  system,  notwithstanding  an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  of  her  most  enlightened  men  to  effect  this  object?  Simply,  because  she  has 
no  central  agricultural  training  department  in  connection  with  one  or  other  of  her 
normal  seminaries,  at  which  her  teachers  could  acquire,  in  addition  to  their  other 
branches  of  education,  a  knowledge  of  agricultural  science  and  practice.  I  would 
respectfully  submit,  therefore,  that  in  forming  an  estimate  of  our  transactions, 
throughout  the  year,  the  real  and  substantial  advantages  derived  by  the  country 
from  Uie  working  of  the  establishment  should  receive  due  consideration. 

The  following  ootice  of  the  Model  Farm  at  Glasnevin,  where  the 
Normal  pupils  are  required  to  take  practical  lesaoDs  in  agriculture,  i« 
taken  from  Colman'a  "  European  AgricuUure  and  Rural  Economy,^ 

*'  It  is  considered  (by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education)  and  with 
good  reason,  that  the  great  want,  among  the  people,  Is  a  want  of  knowledge  in 
applying  and  using  the  means  of  subsistence  witmn  their  reach ;  that  there  is  no 
inaisposition  on  their  part  to  labor :  that  there  is  as  yet  an  ample  extent  of  un- 
cultivated land  capable  of  being  redeemed  and  rendered  productive ;  and  that  a 
principal  source  of  the  wretchedness,  and  want,  and  starvation,  which  prevail 
in  some  parts  of  this  country,  often  to  a  fearful  extent,  Is  attributable  to  the 
gross  ignorance  of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  best  modes  of  agriculture  and  of 
rural  economy.  With  this  conviction  upon  their  minds,  the  commissioners 
have  determined  to  connect  with  all  their  rural  schools  a  course  of  teaching  in 
scientific  and  practical  agriculture,  communicating  a  knowledge  of  the  simple 
elements  of  agricultural  chemistnr;  of  the  best  modes  and  operations  of  hus- 
bandry which  have  been  adopted  in  any  country ;  of  the  nature,  and  character, 
and  uses,  of  the  vegetables  and  plants  necessary  or  useful  to  man  or  beast ;  of 
the  improved  kinds  of  live  stock,  and  of  the  construction  and  use  of  the  most 
improved  and  most  approved  farming  implements  and  machinery.  With  these 
views,  it  is  their  intention  to  train  their  schoolmasters,  and  to  send  out  such 
men  as  are  apt  and  qualified  to  teach  these  most  useful  branches.  For  this 
purpose  the  government  have  establi.<;hed  this  model  farm,  which  was  besun  in 
1838,  and  which  has  already,  in  a  greater  or  less  measure,  qualified  and  sent 
out  seven  hundred  teachers.  To  my  mind  it  seems  destined  to  confer  the  mo6t 
important  benefits  upon  Ireland,  and  I  may  add  npon  the  wortd;  for  ao  it  haf^ 
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pens  ander  the  benignaDt  arrangementB  of  the  Divine  Providence,  the  benefits 
of  every  good  measare  or  effort  for  the  improvement  of  mankind  proceed,  by  a 
sort  of  reduplication,  to  an  onlimited  extent ;  these  teachers  shall  mstmct  iheir 
pupils,  and  these  pupils  become  in  their  turn  the  teachers  of  others;  and  the 
good  seed,  thus  sown  and  widely  scattered,  go  on  yielding  its  constantly-increas- 
ing products,  to  an  extent  which  no  human  imagination  can  measure.  Three 
thousand  schoolmasters  are  at  this  moment  demanded  for  Ireland,  and  the  gov- 
ernment are  determined  to  supply  them.  Happy  is  it  for  a  country,  and  honor- 
able to  human  nature,  when,  instead  of  schemes  of  avarice,  and  dreams  ol 
ambition,  and  visions  of  conquest,  at  the  dreadful  expense  of  the  comfort,  and 
liberty,  and  lives,  of  the  powerless  and  unprotected,  the  attention  of  those  who 
hold  the  destinies  of  their  fellow-beings  in  their  hands  is  turned  to  their  im- 
provement, their  elevation,  their  comfort,  and  their  substantial  welfare. 

The  Model  Farm  and  A^riculraral  School  is  at  a  place  called  Glasnevin, 
about  three  miles  from  Dubhn,  on  a  good  soil.  The  situation  is  elevated  and 
salubrious,  embracing  a  wide  extent  of  prospect  of  sea  and  land,  of  plain  and 
mountain,  of  city  and  country,  combining  tne  busy  haunts  of  men,  and  the 
highest  improvements  of  art  and  science,  with  what  is  most  picturesque  and 
charming  m  rural  scenery,  presenting  itself  in  its  bold  mountains  and  deep 
glens,  in  its  beautiful  plantations,  its  cultivated  fields,  and  its  wide  and  glitter- 
ing expanse  of  ocean.  The  scenery  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dublin,  with  its 
fertile  vallevs,  and  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  of  singularly  grand  and  beautiful 
formation,  bounding  the  prospect  for  a  considerable  extent,  is  among  the  richest 
which  the  eye  can  cake  in ;  and  at  the  going  down  of  the  sim  in  a  fine  summer 
eveninff,  when  the  lon^  ridge  of  the  mountains  seemed  bordered  with  a  fringe 
of  goloen  fire,  it  earned  my  imagination  back,  with  an  emotion  which  those 
only  who  feel  it  can  understand,  to  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque  parts  of 
Vermont,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Lake  Champlain.  I  have  a  strong  conviction 
of  the  powerful  and  beneficial  influence  of  fine  natural  scenery,  where  there  is 
a  due  measure  of  the  endowment  of  ideality,  upon  the  intellectual  and  moral 
character ;  and  I  would,  if  possible,  surround  a  place  of  education  with  those 
objects  in  nature  best  suited  to  elevate  and  enlai^e  the  mind,  and  stir  the  soul 
of  man  from  its  lowest  depths.  It  is  at  the  shrine  of  nature,  in  the  temple  pil- 
lared by  the  loi\y  mountains,  and  whose  glowing  arches  are  resplendent  with 
inextinguishable  fires,  that  the  human  heart  is  most  profotmdly  impressed  with 
the  unutterable  grandeur  of  the  great  object  of  worsnip.  It  is  in  nelds  radiant 
with  their  golden  harvests,  and  every  where  offering,  in  their  rich  fruits  and 
products,  an  unstinted  compensation  to  human  toil,  and  the  most  liberal  provi- 
sions for  human  subsistence  and  comfort,  and  in  pastures  and  groves  animated 
with  the  expressive  tokens  of  enjoyment,  and  vocal  with  the  grateful  hymns  of 
ecstacv,  among  the  animal  creation,  that  man  gathers  up  those  evidences  of 
the  faithful,  unceasing,  and  unbounded  goodness  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  most  deeply  touch,  and  oiUn  overwhelm  the  heart  The  Model  Farm 
and  School,  at  Glasnevin,  has  connected  with  it  fifty-two  English  acres  of  land, 
the  whole  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  an  acre  occupied  by  the  farm  build- 
ings, is  under  cultivation,  and  a  perfect  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  school  pays  for  this  land  a  rent  of  five  pounds  per  acre,  and  taxes  and 
expenses  carry  tne  rent  to  eight  pounds  per  acre.  Twelve  poor  boys,  or  lads, 
live  constanilv  with  him,  for  whose  education  and  board,  besides  their  labor, 
he  receives  eight  shillings  sterling  per  week.  They  work,  as  well  as  I  could 
understand,  about  six  hours  a  day,  and  devote  the  rest  of  the  time  to  study,  or 
learning.  The  course  of  studies  is  not  extensive,  but  embraces  the  most  com- 
mon and  useful  branches  of  education,  such  as  arithmetic,  geographv,  natural 
philosophy,  and  agriculture,  in  all  its  scientific  and  practical  details.  They 
nave  an  agricultural  examination,  or  lecture,  every  day.  I  had  the  gratifica- 
tion of  listening  to  an  examination  of  fourteen  of  these  young  men,  brought  out 
of  the  field  from  their  labor;  and  cheerfully  admit  that  it  was  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  both  to  master  and  pupil.  Besides 
these  young  men,  who  live  on  the  farm,  the  vonng  men  in  Dublin,  at  the  Noi^ 
mal  School,  who  are  preparing  themselves  for  teachers  of  the  national  schools, 
are  required  to  attend  at  the  farm  and  assist  in  its  labors  a  portion  of  the  time^ 
that  they  may  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  and  practical  agri- 
culture in  all  its  branches,  and  be  able  to  teach  it;  the  government  being  deter- 
mined that  it  shall  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  school  instruction  through- 
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ont  the  island.  The  great  objects,  then,  of  the  establishment,  are  to  qualiiy 
these  young  men  for  teachers  by  a  Ihoroagh  and  practical  education  m  the 
science,  so  far  as  it  has  reached  that  character,  and  in  the  most  improved 
methods  and  operations  of  agriculture.  Besides  this,  it  is  intended  to  tarnish 
an  opportunity  to  the  sons  of  men  of  wealth,  who  may  be  placed  here  as  pupils, 
to  acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of,  and  a  familiar  msignt  into,  all  the  details 
of  farming.  This  must  prove  of  the  highest  Importance  to  them  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  own  estates." 

LIST   OF  LECTURES  AT  GLA8NEVIN. 

1.  The  rudiments  of  agricultural  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  botany,  and 
Testable  physiology,  so  far  as  they  have  a  practical  application  to  agriculture. 

2.  The  nature  and  improvement  of  soils. 

3.  The  nature,  properties,  and  application  of  tho  several  manures. 

4.  The  effects  of  heat,  light,  and  water  on  soils,  manures,  animal  and  veget- 
able life. 

5.  The  nature,  situation,  and  properties  of  farms  in  general. 

6.  The  proper  division  of  farms,  with  the  crops  suitable,  according  to  soil  and 
situation. 

7.  The  situation  and  construction  of  farm  buildings. 

8.  Rotations  of  crops,  fencing  and  draining,  according  to  the  most  approved 
principles. 

9.  The  scientific  principles  of  ploughing,  and  the  general  construction  and 
use  of  farm  implements. 

10.  The  culuvation  of  green  and  grain  crops,  proper  quantity  of  seeds,  and 
best  mode  of  culture. 

11.  Haymaking  and  harvesting. 

13.  Animal  physiology  and  veterinary  practice,  and  general  management  of 
horses. 

13.  Cattle,  their  several  breeds,  management,  diseases,  and  modes  of  cure ; 
also  of  sheep  and  swine. 

14.  Horse-feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle,  with  the  improved  modes  of  dairy 
management. 

15.  Practical  gardening,  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Campbell. 

The  results  of  this  course  of  training  with  the  teachers,  are  best  seen 
iu  the  following  notice  of  the  National  School,  at  Lame, — an  ordinary 
school  in  which  agricultural  cheniistry  and  practical  agriculture  are  pro- 
vided for  in  the  course  of  study. 

"This  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  agricnltoral  school,  but  a  national 
school,  where  the  common  branches  of  education  are  taught ;  and  there  is 
connected  with  it  a  department  or  class  of  agricultural  study,  and  a  small  piece 
of  land,  which  the  boys  cultivate,  and  on  which,  in  the  wav  of  experiment,  the 
principles  of  agriculture,  and  its  general  practice,  are,  within  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent, illustrated  and  tested.  The  examination  was  eminently  successful,  and 
creditable  alike  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupils.  It  was  from  this  establishment 
that  a  detachment  of  five  pupils  was  sent  for  examination  to  the  great  meeting 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  or  Scotland  the  last  autumn,  where  their  attainments 
created  a  great  sensation,  and  produced  an  impression,  on  the  subject  of  the  im- 
portance of  agricultural  education,  which  is  likely  to  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
some  universal  system  on  the  subject. 

I  shall  transcnbe  the  account  given  of  the  occasion :  *  Five  boys  from  tho 
school  at  Lame  were  introduced  to  the  meeting,  headed  by  their  teacher.  They 
seemed  to  belong  to  the  better  class  of  peasantry,  being  clad  in  homely  garbs ; 
and  they  appeared  to  be  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age.  They  were  exam- 
ined, in  the  first  instance,  by  the  inspector  of  schools,  in  grammar,  geography, 
and  arithmetic ;  and  scarcely  a  single  question  did  they  fail  to  answer  correctly. 
They  were  then  examined,  by  an  agricultural  professor,  in  the  scientine 
branches,  and  by  two  practical  farmers  in  the  practical  departments  of  agricul- 
ture. Their  acquaintance  with  these  was  alike  delightful  and  astonishing. 
They  detailed  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  soil  and  the  efiTect  of  manures, 
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the  land  best  fitted  for  green  crops,  the  different  kinds  of  grain,  the  dairy,  and 
the  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  Many  of  these  answers  required  considerable 
exercise  of  reflection ;  and  as  previons  concert  between  themselves  and  the 
gentlemen  who  examined  them  was  oat  uf  the  question,  their  acqairements 
seemed  to  take  the  meeting  by  surprise ;  at  the  same  time  they  afforded  it  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  as  evincing  how  much  could  be  done  by  a  proper  system  ot 
training.' 

I  confess  the  establishment  at  Lame  afforded  me,  in  this  respect,  very  high 
gratification.  The  agricultural  studies  are  not  made  compulsory,  but  voluntaiy ; 
and  one  hour  per  day  is  devoted  to  agricultural  labor.  The  Board  of  Education 
in  Ireland  have  now  under  their  control  three  thousand  teachers;  and  it  is  pro- 
posed, wherever  it  may  be  deemed  useful,  to  makQ  agriculture  a  standard  branch 
of  common  school  education.  They  already  have  seven  agricultural  training 
establishments ;  and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  have  twenty-five,  with  which  it  is 
proposed  shall  be  connected  small  model  fanns,  so  that  every  where,  besides 
furnishing  this  most  valuable  instruction  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  the  farm- 
ers in  the  vicinitv  may  be  excited  and  instructed  to  improve  their  cultivation, 
'thus  diffusive  is  the  nature  of  all  beneficence.  A  ^od  deed,  like  a  stone 
thrown  into  the  water,  is  sure  to  agitate  the  whole  mass.  Its  strongest  effects 
will  be  felt  where  the  blow  is  given;  but  the  concentric  circles  are  seen  extend- 
ing themselves  on  every  side,  and  reach  much  farther  than  the  eye  can  follow 
them.  In  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  world,  the  condition  of  mutual  attrac* 
tion  and  dependence  is  universal  and  indissoluble.  We  have  reason  to  hope 
that  no  gooa  seed  is  ever  sown  in  vain,  but  will  sooner  or  later  germinate  and 
yield  its  proper  fruits. 

These  establishments  do  certainly  the  highest  honor  and  credit  to  the  intelli* 
gence  and  philanthropv  of  Ireland,  and  their  beneficent  effects  must  presently 
be  seen  in  alleviating  tne  indescribable  amount  of  wretchedness  under  wnich  this 
beautiful  country  and  fine-spirited  people  have  been  so  long  crushed  to  the  earth 
^a  wretchedness  which,  to  be  understood,  must  be  seen.'' 

President  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  in  bis  Report  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1851,  on  Agricultural  Schools,  thus  notices  his  visit 
to  the  National  Agricultural  School  at  Lame. 

The  &rm  consists  of  only  seven  sores.  Yet  in  1848,  the  head  master,  Mr. 
McDonnell,  maintained  on  this  small  plot  of  ground,  in  the  very  best  oonaition, 
three  milch  cows,  two  calves,  four  pigs,  and  one  donkey,  and  raised  besides  32f 
owt  of  wheat,  28  cwt  of  oats,  and  ^  owt  of  potatoes.  Tlie  crops  growing  this 
year,  appeared  unusoally  fine. 

The  in-door  pupils  pay  $54  a  year,  including  instruction  and  board,  or  if  upon 
scholarships,  only  |;32.  The  out-door  pupils  pay  for  instraotion,  $17  annvaliy. 
The  boarders  work  on  the  fiirm  from  6  to  8,  and  from  10  to  12  A.  M.,  and  from 
4  to  6  P.  M.  From  12  to  3  o'clock  daily  they  study  in  the  sohool-room,  in  agri- 
culture as  a  science  as  well  as  in  literature ;  also,  firom  6  to  8  P.  M.,  in  an  even- 
ing class  under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher.  They  are  not  admitted  under 
fifteen  yean  of  age,  nor  without  a  certificate  of  moral  character.  The  course  is  of 
two  or  three  yean'  duration,  according  to  the  age  and  acquirements  of  the  pupils. 

The  agricultural  instruction  **  embraces  the  principles  of  chemistry ;  the  forma- 
tion, nature,  and  difference  of  soils ;  the  rotations  of  cropping  best  suited  to  such 
varieties ;  draining,  trenching,  and  subsoiling,  and  the  principles  upon  which  then* 
efficacy  depends ;  house  feeding  of  catUe,  and  its  advantages ;  the  coostitutioD  and 
properties  of  the  different  manures ;  the  proper  divisions  of  farms,  &c.,  &c."  To 
this  is  added  a  well  grounded  course  of  English  education  in  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  English  grammar,  geography,  book-keeping,  mensuration,  land  sur- 
veying, gauging,  geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra,  and  navigation. 

Such  arrangements  are  made,  that  each  class  receives  religious  instruction  fh>m 
clergymen  selected  by  the  parents  or  guardians.  If  the  teacher  of  the  school 
wishes  to  communicate  religions  instruction,  he  gives  public  notice  of  the  time  and 
plaoc,  and  the  pupils  can  attend  or  not,  according  to  the  wishes  of  their  parents,  or 
their  own. 
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DUNMANWAT   MODEL   AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Dunmanway  Model  Farm  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
ooDsists  of  twelve  acres.  The  following  extracts,  taken  from  the  Third 
Annual  Report  of  Frederic  W.  Connor,  head  master  of  the  school, 
shows  its  condition  in  1852. 

The  oonfidenoe  placed  by  the  pablle  in  the  institation  has  not  diminished.  It 
hji8  had  a  great  iDcrease  of  ▼iaitors.  In  the  attendance  of  the  popila,  an  inorease 
of  70  per  oent  has  taken  plaoe  iW>in  among  the  ▼arioos  classes  of  society ;  a 
greater  number  are  still  anxious  to  be  admitted,  but  aooommodatioB  can  not  bo 
found  for  their  instmetion. 

AfrricuUunU  /nsfruclisn,  both  of  a  scientific  and  practical  nature,  has  been 
imparted  regularly  to  the  pnpib  daring  the  post  year,  on  the  days  appointed  for 
giving  saoh.  There  are  veiy  few  subjects  bearing  upon  agricpltnral  economy, 
Siat  have  not  been  brought  before  their  notice.  Agricultural  instruction  is  given 
m  the  morning,  from  a  quarter  past  six  to  half-past  eiffht  o^cIock ;  in  the  evenmg 
from  nine  to  half-past  nine ;  ana  every  second  week-day  from  half-past  two  till  a 
quarter  post  three,  P.  M.,  or  an  average  three  hours  daily.  Information  is  com- 
municated by  lectures,  and  the  study  <^  approved  works  on  agriculture  and  manu- 
scripts prepared  by  myself  accompanied  in  every  case  by  searching  examinations. 
Hie  mode  of  instruction  adopted  has  proved  most  satis&ctory.  "Die  pupils  take 
notes  during  the  reading  of  the  lecture ;  these  they  immediately  transcribe  while 
the  subject  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory.  Then  subsequently  exchange  their  man- 
uscripts, mutually  correcting  each  other's  errors,  (including  those  in  spelling  and 
composition,)  after  which  I  examine  and  classify  their  pliers.  Thus  literary  and 
agricultural  instructkm  go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  agreeableness  of  the  method 
forms  no  ordinary  incentive  to  improvement.  After  my  own  examination  of  the 
class,  which  alternates  with  every  lecture,  I  permit  each  pupil  in  his  turn  to  ex- 
amine the  class  also;  at  other  times  to  read  a  lecture  of  his  own  composition. 
Again,  I  submit  to  the  pupils  a  series  of  questions  to  be  answered  by  them  on 
paper — cause  them  monthly  to  write  out  esssyson  a  given  subject — and  weekly 
discuss  agricultural  questions.  As  a  proof  of  the  interest  evinced  by  them  in  the 
prosecution  of  their  studies,  I  may  be  permitted  to  state,  that  many  of  them  rose 
at. three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  the  sunmier,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
Ifae  subject  of  their  lesion  for  Uiat  day. 

The  Agricultural  BoarderB^  Class  consists  of  four  pupils,  one  of  whom,  being 
s'frce  pupil,  is  supported  gratuitously  by  the  board.  The  want  of  accommodation 
prevents  a  greater  number  being  admitted.  The  class  continues  to  give  every 
satisfiiction.  Since  it  was  established  five  young  men  have  been  advanced  from  it 
to  the  Glasnevin  Model  Farm.  The  selection  of  members  for  this  class  is  gen- 
erally confined  to  the  neighboring  fiirmers'  sons— the  preference  being  given  to 
those  previously  educated  at  a  normal  school. 

Ths  PupU-Teaehers'  Class  continues  to  woric  well. 

The  Indttstrial  Ctass^  the  members  of  which  are  selected  from  the  agricultu- 
ral class,  aflTords  great  satisfaction  by  the  order  and  good  condnct  of  its  members, 
and  the  efficient  nuinner  in  which  they  perform  their  duties. 

The  Agricultural  Class  consists  on  an  average  of  37  pupils,  the  highest  num- 
ber we  can  conveniently  find  room  for.  The  pupils  composing  this  class  are  se- 
lected from  the  advanced  classes  of  the  school,  who  in  conjunction  with  the  agri- 
eultural  boarders  and  pupil-teachers,  receive  agricultural  instructi<m  for  the  space 
of  three-quarters  of  sn  hour  every  second  wec^-day,  snd  have  also  the  privilege 
of  attending  the  mommg  classes,  where  extra  mstruction  is  aflforded.  They  are 
instructed  in  the  leading  principles  of  sgricultnral  chemistry,  geobgy,  vegetable 
physiology,  &c.,  and  espeeially  m  those  practical  subjects  bearing  more  directly 
upon  their  future  employment  Of  the  37  pupils  composing  the  agricultural  class, 
30  are  the  sons  of  formers,  holding  iWm  20  to  200  acres  of  land  respectively. 

The  working  pupils  are  reqnirdl  each  to  keep  a  journal  of  the  various  opera- 
tions going  on  on  the  form, — the  different  periods  st  which  crops  sre  sown  and 
harvested, — ^how  managed,  Ac, — and  many  other  remarks  that  will  form  a  source 
of  reliable  information  in  after-life.    Meteorological  observations  are  also  noied 
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down.  They  alio  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  orope ;  aaniit 
in  the  sowing,  reaping,  Ac.,  of  all  oropa ;  in  short,  no  operation  is  performed  in 
which  their  assistanoe  and  attention  is  not  so  employed  as  to  initiate  them  into  a 
knowledge  of  those  business  habits  required  to  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  .afterUfe. 
Permission  is  granted  the  pupils  to  assist  their  parents  in  sowing  and  managing 
their  green  crops ;  and,  in  inquiring  of  their  parents  as  to  the  assistanoe  they  re- 
ceive from  the  instruction  of  their  children  educated  at  this  school^  I  was  happy 
to  find  they  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  exposing  the  errors  of  theur  fiithera'  and 
ndffhbora'  husbandry,  and  contrasting  the  system  pursued  by  them  with  that  car> 
ried  out  on  the  Model  Farm. 

Since  the  institution  of  the  agricoltural  class,  12  young  men  have  been  ap- 
pointed out  of  it  as  Teaohen  of  Sational  Sdhoola,  and  eight  are  giving  assistance 
on  their  fathera'  fiurms. 

Tliese  young  men  may  be  looked  upon  as  so  many  praetieal  in»tTuet&r9,  who, 
feeling  a  lealous  interest  in  the  objects  of  their  professions,  will,  in  their  inter- 
course with  the  neighboring  farmers,  be  the  means  of  materially  improving  the 
inteUigence  and  industry  of  the  district 

WOKJEPOUSB  AORIOULTURAL  SCHOOIJ. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  present  educational  move- 
ment,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  is  the  successful  introduction  of  in- 
dustrial training  for  pauper  children  into  workhouses.  There  were 
seventeen  workhouse  schools  in  Ireland  to  which  agricultural  depart- 
ments were  annexed  in  1852.  Respecting  the  operation  of  these  depart- 
ments in  the  county  of  Antrim,  Mr.  Senior,  one  of  the  poor  law  com- 
missioners, says : 

"  Each  year  shows  an  increased  demand  for  the  workhouse  boys  by  the  &r- 
mera ;  the  age,  therefore,  at  which  the  boy  leaves  the  workhouse  becomes  a  very 
early  one ;  it  probably  now  averages  ten  yean.  Each  year  also  riiows  increased 
good  behavior  on  the  part  of  the  U>ys,  who  may,  perhaps,  be  termed  apprenticea.'' 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick  in  view  of  another  year's  experience  adds :  ''  Every 
year's  experience  convinces  me  more  forcibly  of  the  necessity  of  a  gen- 
eral and  efficient  system  o^  industrial  training  for  pauper  children,  and  I 
am  happy  to  find  that- this  opinion  is  steadily  gaining  ground  both  here 
and  in  the  sister  country.  The  feu^ts  previously  stated  bear  me  out  in 
this  assertion  with  respect  to  this  country,  and  the  following  extracts, 
which  I  take  leave  to  quote  from  a  Parlimentary  document,  will  show 
its  progress  in  England,  and  may  be  useful  in  other  respects." 

Mr.  Doyle,  one  of  the  poor  law  inapectora,  in  his  Report,  thus  speaks  of  the  pro- 
gress of  industrial  education  for  pauper  boys,  and  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
it  wherever  introduced : 

"  The  guardians  of  almost  every  union  in  this  district  in  which  there  are  upon 
an  average  a  sufficient  number  of  boys  of  an  age  capable  of  industrial  occupation, 
either  have  already  provided,  or  have  determined  to  provide  the  means  for  their 
industrial  training.  The  unions  of  this  district  being  almost  exclusively  agricul- 
tural, the  means  of  industrial  training  for  boys  consist  chiefly  in  the  cultivation  of 
a  few  acres  of  land  by  spade  husbandry.  In  those  unions  in  which  this  system 
can  be  said  to  be  fiurly  in  operation,  it  haa  already  been  productive  of  much  benefit, 
and  it  will  be  seen  by  the  detailed  accounts  iiimished  f^m  some  of  them  that  this 
mode  of  educating  the  children  in  habits  of  industry  is  attended  with  considerable 
profit  to  the  guardians." 

The  master  of  the  Wrexham  union  workhouse,  in  a  communication  addressed 
by  him  to  Mr.  Doyle,  after  desoribuig  the  lamentable  state  of  things  that  existed 
among  the  youthfol  inmates  previous  to  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  industrial 
training,  thus  proceeds : 

^  It  is  these,  and  such  like  (acts,  which  have  impelled  this  board  of  guardians 
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10  adopt  Maie  plan,  if  powble,  to  put  a  atop  to  theae  evila :  and  heiioe,  In  1848  an 
acre  of  potato  land  waa  taken  aa  a  trial,  to  be  cultivated  oniefly  by  the  bova.  Tho 
aaooeaB  of  the  experiment  waa  so  aatiafoctory  that  the  board  was  indaoed  to  rent, 
aa  a  permanent  appendage  to  the  workhome,  a  field  of  four  acres,  in  which  the 
aehoohnaater  in  the  afternoon  of  each  working  day  traina  the  boys  in  spade  hna- 
handry.  The  profita  of  the  first  two  yeara  were  oomparatiyely  amall,  still  they 
have  enabled  ua  to  lay  in  a  flood  stock  of  tools  ^  and  beaidea,  when  taken  together 
with  the  preaent  year'a  proSta,  haye  realised  m  whole,  in  form  of  pauper  labor, 
nearly  £90.  The  statement  now  aent  ahowa  the  reanlt  of  our  second  year'a  ope- 
ratbna  in  our  own  field,  and  aa  the  general  inteUigenoe  aa  well  aa  the  muscular 
oapaoi^  of  the  children  ia  becoming  equal  to  their  work,  we  may  expect  ffreater 
pecuniary  results ;  but  at  laat  the  moral  reaults  likely  to  flow  from  our  endeavora 
are  the  most  pleasing  j  the  children  are  more  easily  managed  than  formerly,  are 
more  contented  and  slenerally  happier,  and  perform  their  work  in  a  pleaaiog  and 
cheerful  manner,  liiey  are,  I  trust,  m  connection  with  the  inculcation  of  sound 
principles,  having  thoae  principlea  tnuned  into  habita,  which,  while  they  will  for- 
tify against  temptation,  ^ve  promise  of  enabling  the  children  readily  to  adapt 
themselves  to  the  sphere  ra  life  in  which  their  lot  is  likely  to  be  caat,  and  of  ulti- 
mately becoming  wholly  Independent  of  parochial  relief.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
being  able  to  add,  that  not  one  boy  who  haa  gone  out  to  service  since  we  began 
theae  operationa  haa  been  returned  on  our  handa,  or  ia  likely  to  be  so." 

Mr.  Everest,  clerk  of  the  Atcham  Union,  writes  to  Mr.  Doyle  as 
fbllows: 

^  That  the  children  of  the  poor  may  be  efficiently  taught,  and  ao  frr  aa  human 
meana  may  produce  the  "object,  made  uaeAil  and  honon£ie  members  of  society  in 
a  union  workhouae,  ia  a  foot  that  I  have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  in  the 
union  in  which  I  have  aerved  fhnn  its  commencement,  aa  well  aa  in  one  in  which 
I  previously  served  in  the  south  of  England.  To  illustrate  the  subject,  I  will  now 
set  forth,  in  aa  condenaed  a  form  aa  I  can,  the  principlea  and  practice  mamtained 
in  the  union  achool  dnrinff  the  fourteen  years  of  ita  operation.  At  first  the  num- 
ber of  children  waa  amaU,  the  guardiana  feeling  it  deairable  not  to  crowd  their 
woikhouae  until  time  had  aflEbrded  all  partiea  concerned  in  ita  government  a  little 
practical  experience  therein.  A  achool  waa  at  once  establishea ;  but  aa  no  quali- 
fied aehoohnaater  applied  in  anawer  to  an  advertisement  for  siMh  an  officer,  the 
aituation  waa  taken  by  a  peraon  who,  though  deficient  m  mental  acquirements  for 
such  an  office,  waa  a  practical  agriculturist,  of  good  uKural  character,  and  entered 
on  hia  dutiea  with  a  detennination  to  do  all  he  could  for  the  weliare  of  the  chQ- 
dren  put  under  hia  care.  The  first  step  waa  that  of  making  the  achool  a  place  of 
moral  aa  well  aa  physical  training,  to  which  I  attribute  ita  great  auoceaa.  For  thia 
purpoae  eveiy  thing  that  transpired  waa,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  made  the  aub- 
jeot  of  aome  practical  and  fiuotiiliar  obaervationa,  enforced  by  such  iUustrations  aa 
became  weighty  by  example.  Indnatry  waa  from  the  firat  a  ma^ed  charaoteria- 
tic  of  the  school,  to  inculcate  which  varioua  indoor  ocoupationa  were  and  atill  are 
practiced,  such  aa  knitting,  netting,  plaitinff  straw,  Ac,  by  which  meana  it  became 
a  natural  habit  in  the  children  to  be  doing  somelhuig  that  waa  useful,  so  that 
when  fiitigued  with  heavier  toila  the  child  sat  down  to  rest,  it  waa,  I  had  afanost 
said,  an  instinctive  feeling  that  led  him  to  take  hia  strawa  or  needlea  in  hand,  and 
yet  the  gretificatkm  aflb^ed  when  he  found  he  had  enough  plait  for  a  hat,  and 
the  pleasure  evinced  when  by  himself  or  his  companiona  it  waa  ao  formed,  proved 
that  hia  mind  had  received  a  correct  bias  aa  to  production  by  hia  own  application, 
nor  waa  there  ever  occaaion  to  enforce  thia  practice  when  once  begun,  aa  it  became 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  be  so  engaged ;  but  whenever  we  found  a  lazy  boy  it 
became  the  subject  of  a  moral  lecture,  and  as  work  was  and  still  is  held  to  be  its 
own  reward  in  our  school,  if  a  boy  ia  found  idle  the  punishment  is  simple,  take 
him  away  from  his  work  to  look  at  the  othera  buaily  empk)yed,  and  so  severe  is 
thia  in  almost  every  caae,  that  I  have  aoaroely  ever  known  a  Hc^  remain  half  an 
hour  without  petitioning  for  liberty  to  go  to  work,  and  I  have  been  equally  pleaaed 
to  aee  that  othera,  inst^  of  making  any  taunting  remarks,  have  become  petition- 
en  in  behalf  of  their  schoolfellow. 

^  These  may  appear  trifling  incidenta,  but  let  guardiana  and  offioen  tiy  the  plan, 
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and  watch  the  iMoe  in  fbtiire  serrioe,  and  they  will  find,  as  I  have  done,  that  they 
are  important  fisKSta ;  and  I  notioe  Uiem  beoaiue  for  the  want  of  seeing  this  import- 
ant fact  at  the  outset,  that  the  child  is  to  be  trained  to  the  principle  of  being  nsefal, 
so  much  of  the  other  effi^rts  are  Tain.  Another  important  point  we  have  alwajrs 
aimed  at  has  been  to  teach  the  child  to  do  his  work  well,  to  do  that  work  in  the 
right  way,  and  then  to  make  him  understand  why  that  particular  way  is  best,  and 
this  gives  them  additional  interest  in  their  work,  while  it  tends  to  make  them 
good  workmen  in  after-life.  Our  chief  mode  of  employment  is  on  the  land  we 
cultivate  by  spade  husbandry,  a  portion  of  which  hiss,  from  the  opening  of  the 
school,  been  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  boys." 
«'*  «  •*'««  •  •  •  • 

*^  Having  stated  the  nature  and  practice  of  our  school  for  fourteen  years,  it  only 
remains  to  speak  of  its  success.  It  has  been  said  that  the  tendency  of  workhouse 
schools  is  to  make  perpetual  paupers,  and  such  statements  are  made,  no  doubt,  in 
the  full  belief  of  their  truth ;  but  1  am  happy  to  say  that,  so  &r  as  fourteen  years 
may  serve  for  the  data  of  <Mlonlatiou,  it  is  without  a  shadow  of  foundation  here. 
Our  children  go  to  service,  and  I  would  rather  refer  inquiriers  to  their  employers 
for  their  characters  as  servanti,  than  speak  of  it  myself.  Suffice  it  to  say  that, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  (and  those  of  characters  the  most  vicious  and  thor- 
oughly formed  before  they  came  to  us,)  and  one  or  two  cases  of  serious  illness,  they 
have  not  returned,  except,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  to  visit  the  school  where  they 
were  trained  m  the  habiti  of  virtue  and  industry,  and  leave  behind  them  some 
trifle,  either  in  money  or  otherwise,  to  the  school  fund.  If  we  trained  them  up  as 
paupers,  I  think  many  of  them  bid  fiur  to  forget  the  place  of  their  training  before 
they  return.  Scarcely  a  child  who  has  been  taujght  in  our  school  leaves  it  without 
those  feelings  of  affection  for  their  associates  which  indicate  most  dearly  that  th« 
mind  has  been  cultivated,  and  the  aasistanoe  they  afford  in  procuring  situationa  for 
those  they  left  behind  proves  the  genuine  character  of  their  attachmentB ;  but  to 
return  to  the  workhouse  after  going  to  service  is  felt  to  be  a  disgrace,  and  will,  I 
hope,  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  prevent  such  a  cironmstanoe  ever  occurring  except 
in  cases  thai  are  nnavoidable ;  and  in  such  cases  I  hope  that  a  sense  of  rectitude 
and  the  love  of  virtoe  will  seek  such  an  asylum  in  preference  to  crime." 

Mr.  Famall,  another  of  the  poor  law  inepectors^  states:  . 

^*  On  reference  to  the  tables,  it  will  be  seen  that  fifty  acres  of  land,  cultivated  by 
514  boys,  have  yielded  m  a  year  a  net  profit  of  £335  7*.  Id. ;  there  is,  however, 
a  for  more  valuaUe  benefit  acquired  than  that  sum  of  money  representi,  for 
these  boys  have,  in  the  acquirement  of  this  pecuniary  profit,  be«i  under  training 
for  manual  labor ;  have  been  instructed  fai  tlie  value  of  labor,  and  in  the  con- 
nection which  roust  be  maintained  between  labor  and  property ;  have  been  made 
acquainted,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  natural  world ;  have  felt  pleasure  m 
the  contemplation  of  their  own  work ;  and  have  been  trained,  as  for  as  praoti- 
eable,  to  meet  the  difficulties  and  distreasea  whldi  may  beset  them  in  their  way 
throv^  life." 


XII.   PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  BELGIUM. 


HISTORICAL  DBVBLOFMBNT. 


Even  as  early  as  during  the  Carlovingian  period,  we  find  mention  made 
of  several  flourishing  schools  in  Belgium ;  as,  the  cloister  schools  of 
Lobbes  and  Gemblours;  and  especially  those  of  Liege.  These  were 
destroyed  by  the  Normans,  but  those  at  Liege  became  prosperous  again 
under  the  episcopate  of  Notker,  (about  A.  B.  971,)  and  remained  eminent 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Under  Charlemagne,  the 
state  had  immediate  charge  of  education,  but  a  close  connection  took 
place  between  church  and  state  under  his  successors;  and  from  the  time 
of  Louis  the  Pious,  the  bishops  were  intrusted  with  the  legal  charge  <^ 
public  instruction.  This  was  at  first  contrary  to  their  wishes;  but  tiie 
clergy  kept  the  control  of  education  for  some  centuries.  Their  schools 
were  connected  with  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries,  (cathedral  schools, 
cloister  schools. )  Besides  those  already  named,  may  be  mentioned  those  at 
Stavelot,  St  Trond,  St.  Hubert,  TVaulfort,  Brogue,  and  those  of  the  abbeys 
of  St  Laurent,  and  St  Jacob,  in  the  diocese  of  Liege ;  the  schools  of  Door- 
nik,  celebrated  for  the  scholastic  Odo,  of  Orleans ;  and  in  Flanders,  the 
schools  of  the  cloisters  of  St  Peter  and  St  Bawo,  at  Ghent,  and  the 
schools  of  Thourout  and  Afflighem. 

Between  the  twelfth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  new  necessities  introduced 
a  new  species  of  schools.  These  were  the  chapter  schools,  which  were 
cotemporary  with  the  emancipation  of  the  towns.  While  the  feudal  lords 
were  proud  of  their  ignorance,  the  citizens  were  learning  to  read  and 
write ;  and  this  new  class  of  schools  afforded  the  first  protection  to  the 
vulgar  tongue,  and  gave  rise  to  other  institutions,  such  as  the  ^*  chambers 
of  rhetoric,"  which  promoted  social  culture  and  fi*ee  thought  Down  to 
the  crusades,  education  was  intended  only  to  train  theologians;  but  now, 
hues  began  to  receive  an  education,  substantially  Christian,  and  increas- 
ingly free.  The  poor  were  taught  gratis.  During  this  period  elementary 
schools  were  organized,  which  carried  their  pupils  up  to  the  beginning  of 
Donatus,*  and  no  further.    The  larger  schools  taught  grammar,  music, 

*  JSliua  Donalus,  was  an  eminent  rhetorician  and  grammarian  at  Rome,  A.  D.  354.  and 
preeeptor  of  St.  Jerome.  His  grammar  was  the  leading  school-book  during  the  middle  ages, 
and  with  its  fellows,  the  **  Doctrinale,"  *^  Mammotreetiu^"  Ac.,  was  replaced  by  the  manuals 
of  Melanchthon  and  his  cotemporaries.  Donatus  was  probably  printed  on  wooden  blocks 
like  the  ''BiMia  I'auperum,"  before  movable  types  were  invented.  So  universally  was  the 
work  known,  that  ^  doaat*'  or  "  dooet"  was  a  term  commonly  used  for  a  preface  or  Introdao- 
tk>n  to  any  thing. 
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and  ethicfl,  fitting  their  graduates  to  study  with  profit  at  foreign  uiuTer- 
sities. 

John  lY.,  duke  of  Brabant,  founded  the  great  Catholic  university  of 
Louvain  in  1426,  which  contained  at  one  time  fifty  colleges,  divided  into 
five  classes :  theological,  juridicial,  medical,  mixed,  and  cloister-schools. 
The  university  of  Leyden  was  founded  in  1675,  under  the  opposite 
auspices  of  the  Dutch  Protestants. 

Under  Maria  Theresa  the  system  of  the  universities  and  gymnasia  was 
re-arranged,  and  their  instruction  rendered  uniform,  and  committed  mainly 
to  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.  At  the  French  Revolution,  the  university 
of  Louvain  was  extinguished,  and  public  education  regulated  anew,  by 
the  decree  of  the  3d  Brumaire  of  the  year  IV.  The  constitution  of  the 
year  YIII.  having  passed  the  subject  by  in  silence,  Ghaptal  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  right  of  firee  instruction ;  but  Bonaparte  would  not  allow 
it  Portalis,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that  religion  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  all  instruction.  But  this  demand  was  not  complied  with  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  school  system,  made  out  by  Fourcroy,  and 
which  went  into  operation  under  a  decree  of  May  1,  1802.  This  law 
established  four  classes  of  schools :  primary,  secondary,  lyceums,  and 
professional  schools  (FaeKschulen,)  On  the  whole,  the  French  dominion 
gave  a  great  impulse  to  instruction  in  Belgium. 

The  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March  80,  1814,  fixed  the  boundaries  of  the 
Netherlands,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  these  new  circum- 
stances, the  system  of  public  instruction  became  the  subject  of  much 
difficulty  between  the  Calvinists  of  the  northern  provinces  and  the 
Catholics  of  the  southern.  The  government  therefore  undertook  itself 
to  manage  the  organization  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  its  three 
grades,  under  articles  226  and  228  of  the  constitution.  In  1817  it 
organized  the  primary  school  system  upon  the  best  possible  basis ;  a 
measure  which  forms  one  of  the  claims  of  King  William  I.,  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  friends  of  youth.  In  that  year,  three  universities  were 
established  in  the  three  provinces  of  Belgium ;  at  Louvain,  Ghent,  and 
Liege.  At  the  same  time  there  were  organized,  independent  of  the  com- 
munal gymnasiums,  seven  athensBums,  or  higher  institutions  of  inter- 
mediate instruction;  at  Brussels,  Maestricht,  Bruges,  Doomik,  Namur, 
Antwerp,  and  Luxemburg.  In  these,  public  lectures  were  given,  with 
the  view  of  promoting  good  taste  and  enlightenment  among  all  classes  of 
society.  Excellent  lectures  were  also  delivered  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  museum  at  Brussels.  In  each  of  these  athenasums 
were  ten  professors ;  and  the  course  of  study  was  six  years  in  length 
Industrial  education  was  excluded  in  them  in  favor  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages. 

The  revolution  of  1880  caused  a  reaction  against  this  system.  This 
revolution  in  many  respects  resembled  that  which  caused  the  downfidl  of 
Joseph  ir.  William  I.  desired  to  free  the  Belgians  from  French  in- 
fluence, and  with  this  object  adopted  the  injudicious  measure  of  attempt- 
ing to  force  the  Dutch  language  upon  them.     He  also  endeavored  to 
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&mi1iariie  them  with  Protestant  ideas,  and  to  this  end  determined  to  get 
the  care  of  religious  instruction  exclusively  into  the  hands  of  the  state. 
But  the  clergy  were  energetic  in  asserting  their  rights ;  the  holdness  of 
the  Belgian  deputies  to  the  States- General  increased  daily ;  and  the  pro- 
ject for  a  system  of  public  and  private  instruction  which  was  laid  before 
the  second  chamber  on  the  26th  November,  1829,  was  very  unfavorably 
received  by  the  Catholics.  The  government  very  honorably  confessed  its 
error  by  repealing  the  obnoxions  ordinances  of  1825.  But  it  was  too 
late,  and  the  Belgian  provinces  were  lost  to  Holland.  On  the  12th  Octo- 
ber, 1880,  the  provisory  government  repealed  all  laws  restricting  the  free- 
dom of  instruction,  and  the  present  system,  in  which  liberty  of  instruc- 
tion and  governmental  aid  and  supervision  are  recognized,  commenced. 

In  the  educational  history  of  Belgium,  the  advocates  of  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  State  to  interpose  its  authority  to  aid  parents,  neighbor- 
hoods, and  municipal  bodies  in  establishing  schools  of  different  grades, 
and  subjecting  them  to  constant,  vigilant,  and  intelligent  supervision, 
and  thus  protecting  itself  against  incompetent  teachers  and  the  conse- 
quences of  parental  and  municipal  neglect,  can  find  abundant,  if  not 
wholly  conclusive  arguments  against  the  claims  of  the  church  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  unabridged  and  unaided  liberty  of  parents  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children  on  the  other.  Certain  it  is,  that  at  no  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Belgium,  has  education  been  made  at  once  so  comprehensive 
and  universal  as  while  under  governmental  organization  and  inspection. 
During  the  undisputed  supremacy  of  the  Catholic  church— and  no  coun- 
try in  Europe  has  remained  so  firm  to  its  traditional  faith  and  the 
authority  of  the  church  of  Rome — while  it  enjoyed  the  advantages  which 
result  from  the  doctrine  and  example  of  a  learned  and  pious  clergy,  and 
from  numerous  monastic  and  other  religious  institutions — there  was  a 
large  body  of  the  people  uninstructed.  On  the  union  of  the  territory 
which  now  constitutes  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  with  Holland,  under  the 
designation  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  the  king  undertook  to 
extend  over  it  the  system  of  public  education  which  was  commenced 
in  Holland  under  the  auspices  of  the  '*  Society  for  the  Public  GoocP' 
in  1784,  and  adopted  by  the  government  in  1806,  and  which  had  re- 
sulted in  diffusing  over  the  whole  country  a  high  degree  of  popular 
intelligence. 

The  new  system  of  public  schools  began  to  operate  in  the  Belgic  pro- 
vinces in  1817,  when  a  Normal  school  was  established  at  Liege,  and 
during  the  twelve  years  from  that  time  to  1829,  the  progress  and  quality 
of  popular  education  was  greater  than  at  any  former  period,  and  greatei 
than  in  the  twelve  years  following,  during  which  the  system  was  broken 
up,  and  the  church  and  the  voluntary  system  again  prevailed.  The 
number  of  children  who  attended  the  elementary  schools  in  the  winter 
of  1817,  was  1 52,8d8 ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1828,  they  amounted  to  247;496, 
being  an  increase  of  94,589.  In  1817  the  salaries  paid  by  the  govern- 
ment to  teachers  in  the  rural  communes,  was  157,530  francs ;  in  1828. 
488  150  francp,  showing  an  increase  of  330,570  francs.    During  this 
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period,  1,146  school-rooms,  and  668  houses  (or  teachers  were  erected,  or 
thoroughly  repaired  and  fitted  up.  Well  organized  schools,  under  com- 
petent teachers,  were  established  in  nearly  every  commune,  and  the 
whole  were  subjected  to  a  vigilant  and  intelligent  inspection,  and  im- 
provement was  rapidly  and  universally  extending.  Antiquated  and 
awicward  routine  was  replaced  by  rational  and  pleasing  methods  of  teach- 
ing; unilbrmity  of  class-books  was  introduced;  normal  classes  and 
associations  of  teachers  were  established  for  the  professional  training 
of  all  who  'applied  to  teach  in  the  popular  schools ;  in  short,  the  whole 
plan  of  proceeding  was  regular,  thorough,  and  responsible,  through  a 
0y8tem  of  inspection,  examination,  reports,  and  full  publicity. 

The  popularity  of  the  system  of  elementary  schools  was  destroyed  by 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  control  the  institutions  of  secondary  ana 
superior  education,  and  especially  by  the  measures  adopted  to  enforce  a 
Protestant  influence  from  Holland  into  institutions  supported  by  the 
Catholics,  who  constituted  a  large  majority  of  these  provinces. 

In  1816  the  king  issued  a  decree  for  the  organization  of  the  upper 
branches  of  public  instruction.  By  this  decree  three  universities  were 
created— at  Louvain,  at  Ghent,  and  Liege — each  to  possess  the  five 
faculties,  of  theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  philosophy  and  letters. 

In  1822,  an  edict  was  published  forbidding  all  persons  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  schoolmaster  in  the  higher  branches  of  education  who  had 
not  been  authorized  by  the  central  board  of  instruction ;  and  by  a  decree 
of  1822,  this  edict  was  extended  to  all  associations,  civil  and  religious, 
and  ail  persons  were  forbidden  to  take  vows  in  any  religious  fraternity, 
without  permission  of  the  government. 

In  1823  all  independent  schools  and  seminaries  were  suppressed,  and 
a  philosophical  college  was  established  at  Louvain,  in  which  all  who 
were  destined  for  the  ecclesiastical  state  were  required  to  pass  two 
years  in  study  as  a  necessary  condition  for  admission  into  any  episcopal 
seminary. 

This  movement  was  followed  by  a  loud  demand  for  liberty  of  instruc- 
tion, of  tlie  press,  and  of  worship  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  and  finally 
a  concordat  was  concluded  with  the  court  of  Rome  and  the  government 
of  Holland,  in  virtue  of  which  the  episcopal  theological  seminaries  were 
again  opened,  and  the  bishops  le(\  at  liberty  to  provide  at  their  own  dis- 
cretion for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils. 

In  1830  the  Nassau  dynasty  was  banished  from  Belgium,  and  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy  was  formed,  under  which  the  equal  liberty  of  all 
creeds  and  religious  communities  was  guarranteed,  and  the  entire  lib- 
erty of  instruction  proclaimed. 

The  practical  adoption  of  this  principal  was  productive  of  great  im- 
mediate injury  to  primary  education.  The  best  schools  in  all  the  large 
cities,  which  had  grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  government, 
and  the  stimulus  of  constant  and  intelligent  inspection,  and  the  exclusion 
of  incompetent  teachers,  were  broken  up,  and  their  places  supplied  by  a 
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large  number  of  private  and  parochial  achools,  too  Boaall  in  the  attend 
ance  of  pupils  to  admit  of  a  thorough  system  of  classification  as  to  age 
and  proficiency,  and  too  limited  in  resources  to  command  the  servicer 
of  well  qualified  teachers.  The  societies  of  teachers  and  friends  of  ed- 
ucation which  had  sprung  up  for  the  encouragement  and  improvement 
of  the  profession,  and  for  the  production  and  use  of  good  books,  weri 
discontinued,  and  a  period  of  public  apathy  succeeded,  in  which  broken 
down  tradesmen,  and  men  who  had  proved  their  unfitness  for  other 
work  requiring  activity  and  culture  of  mind,  found  employment  as 
teachers,  and  especially  in  schools  where  there  was  no  longer  any  or- 
ganization enforced  by  the  local  authorities  as  a  test  of  qualification  (or 
the  business  of  instruction.  "  In  ten  years,"  said  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent school  ofiicers  in  Brussels  in  1840,  "  education  has  gone  back  in 
this  country  one  hundred  years.**  "  The  contrast  between  Holland,  as 
it  now  is,  and  Belgium,  in  educational  matters,  is  striking,"  remarks  an 
intelligent  traveller  in  1842.  ^  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  than 
the  mockery  of  education,  which  the  people  in  the  rural  districts  are  sat- 
isfied to  let  teachers,  or  those  who  profess  to  be  teachers,  practice." 

So  rapidly  was  Belgium  sinking  below  its  former  position,  and  in  the 
scale  of  European  nations,  in  the  condition  of  popular  education,  that  the 
attention  of  government  was  arrested,  and  the  well-directed  efibrts  of 
individuals  were  enlisted  to  apply  the  remedy.  The  public  mind  was 
used  by  a  series  of  popular  tracts  "  on  the  condition  of  primary  instruction 
and  the  necessity  of  improvement,"  from  the  pen  of  M.  Ducpetiaux,  who 
also  published  in  1838  an  elaborate  work  on  primary  instruction  in  which 
the  schools  of  Belgium  were  contrasted  with  those  of  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Holland,  France,  and  Switzerland.  A  course  of  normal  instruction  was 
provided  in  connection  with  a  private  seminary  of  M.  Vandermaeion  in 
1339,  and  societies  of  teachers  were  again  formed  to  assist  in  establishing 
a  system  of  public  schools.  So  thoroughly  were  a  portion  of  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  satisfied  that  the  contest  which  had  arisen  between  the 
ultra  liberal  and  the  ultra  church  jrairty — the  one  excluding  all  religious 
instruction  and  all  clerical  officials  from  the  schools,  and  the  other  not 
only  making  religion  an  element  in  family  and  school  education,  but 
making  every  teacher  an  ecclesiastic,  and  subjecting  the  schools  entirely 
to  clerical  inspection  and  control  as  a  part  of  the  organization  of  the 
church,  was  highly  detrimental  both  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation— that  in  1842  they  gave  in  their  adhesbn  to  an  organic  law,  which, 
while  it  secures  to  the  whole  people  a  sound  secular  education,  provides 
for  religious  instruction,  and  guarrantees  to  the  clergy  a  high  degree 
of  influence  in  the  schools. 

The  system  of  public  instruction  in  Belgium  embraces, 

1.  Primary  schools,  including  day  schools  for  children  of  the  usuai 
school  age  in  other  countries,  infant  schools  or  asylums,  and  Sunday 
schools  and  evening  classes  for  adults,  whose  early  instruction  has  beec 
neglected. 

2.  Si^perior  primary  or  high  schools  in  all  the  large  towns. 
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3L  Secondary  or  intermediate  schools,  called  athensa,  preparatory  to 
the  university. 

4.  Normal  schools,  to  qualify  teachers  both  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

5.  Superior  schools  or  universities,  with  faculties,  of  theology,  law, 
medicine,  and  philosophy. 

6.  Special  schools  for  industrial  education,  and  particular  classes. 

1.  Peimakt  Instruction. 

The  system  of  primary  instruction  established  in  1842,  embraces  three 
classes  of  schools — primary,  superior,  and  normal.  Every  commune  (the 
smallest  territorial  and  civil  subdivision  of  the  State)  must  have  at  least 
one  public  elementary  school,  unless  the  instruction  of  all  the  children  is 
provided  for  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  government,  in  private  endowed, 
or  denominational  schools.  These  schools  must  be  free  to  the  poor,  and 
can  be  made  free  to  all,  by  vote  of  the  communal  council 

The  studies  in  the  primary  or  elementary  school,  includes  religion 
and  morals,  reading,  writing,  the  scheme  of  weights  and  measures  as 
defined  by  law,  the  elements  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and  the  French, 
German,  or  Flemish  language,  according  to  the  locaUty  of  the  school 
Instruction  in  religion  and  morality  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  min- 
isters of  the  sect  to  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  belong.  Children 
beloDging  to  other  communions  need  not  attend  during  such  instruction 
if  their  parents  object 

The  schools  are  established  and  managed  by  the  communal  council, 
or  administrative  authorities  of  the  villages  and  cities,  subject  to  the 
supervision  of  the  government,  through  cantonal  and  provincial  in- 
spectors. 

An  inspector  is  appointed  by  the  king,  through  the  minister  of  public 
instruction  for  each  canton  or  judicial  district,  on  the  nomination  of  the 
provincial  council,  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  at  least  twice  in  every  year 
all  the  schools  in  the  district,  and  furnish  a  detailed  account  of  them  to 
the  provincial  inspector.  The  cantonal  inspector  holds  his  office  for 
three  years,  and  is  paid  a  per  diem  sum  for  his  services.  He  must  keep 
a  regular  journal  of  his  visits,  in  which  he  must  enter  the  results  of  his 
observation.  He  must  also  hold  a  conference  of  all  the  teachers  in  his 
district  once  in  three  months,  for  examination  and  discussion  of  their 
methods  of  teaching,  and  text-books  used. 

An  inspector  is  also  appointed  for  each  of  the  nine  provinces,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  province  once  in  the  year,  preside 
at  the  cantonal  conferences  of  teachers,  make  an  abstract  of  the  journal 
or  register  of  the  cantonal  inspectors,  and  submit  a  complete  report 
of  the  condition  of  primary  instruction  in  the  province  to  the  mmister 
of  the  interior  at  Brussels.  The  provincial  inspectors  assemble  once  a 
year  as  a  central  commission,  under  the  presidency  of  the  minister  of  the 
department 

The  teachers  must  be  chosen  from  among  candidates,  wlio  have  for 
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two  years  at  least,  and  with  approval,  pursued  the  studies  of  a  normal 
school,  either  of  the  State  or,  if  private,  of  one  that  has  submitted  to  the 
inspection  provided  for  in  the  law.  Every  teacher  must  receive  a  cer- 
tificate of  qualification  from  a  board  consisting  of  a  lay  and  clerical 
member,  the  former  appointed  by  the  State,  and  the  latter  by  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities.  He  may  be  dismissed  by  the  provincial  inspector 
on  consultation  with  the  communal  council. 

The  cost  of  the  primary  schools  is  borne  by  the  communes,  and  m- 
eluded  in  their  taxation.  The  provinces  only  interfere  when  tlie  appro- 
priation made  by  the  commune  is  equal  to  the  product  of  two  centimes 
per  cent,  of  the  sum  paid  in  direct  taxes.  The  grants  of  money  by 
the  legislature  are  specially  designed  for  establishing  infant,  Sunday, 
evening,  and  apprentices'  schools.  When  the  government  is  satisfied 
through  the  provincial  inspector,  that  the  instruction  given  by  endowed, 
or  private  schools,  is  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  commune,  it  may 
relieve  the  commune  from  the  obligation  of  supporting  a  public  school. 

2.  SuncRiOR  Primary  Schools. 

The  law  of  1842  provides  for  a  superior  elementary  school  in  every 
large  city,  which,  by  the  act  of  1850,  were  connected  directly  with  the 
next  higher  grade  of  schools  in  the  system  of  public  instruction.  In 
1846  there  were  twenty-six  of  these  schools;  in  one  of  the  best  in  each 
province,  a  normal  course  was  provided  for  teachers  of  the  schools 
below. 

3.  Srcohdirt,  or  Intrrhrdiatb  Schools. 

Prior  to  1850,  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns,  there  were  one  or 
more  institutions,  known  as  athensum,  Latin  school,  gymnasium,  &c., 
some  of  them  public  and  some  private,  some  under  lay  and  others 
under  ecclesiastical  control,  some  for  day  and  others  for  boarding  pupils, 
and  all  designed  to  supply  a  middle  course  of  instruction  between  the 
primary  school  and  the  university.  In  1850  a  law  was  passed  to  pro- 
vide a  class  of  public  schools  under  the  name  of  athenseum  and  second- 
ary schools,  to  meet  the  double  purpose,  of  preparation  for  higher  literary 
studies,  and  for  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  The  schools  are  of  two 
grades,  higher  and  lower  intermediate  schools.  The  higher  grade, 
known  as  athensBum,  includes  two  sections,  one  for  classical  and  the 
other  for  industrial  instruction.  Pnpils,  destined  for  collegiate  studies, 
have  a  course  of  six  years,  in  which  prominence  is  given  to  the  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  and  studies  which  are  preliminary  to  the  lec- 
tures and  professional  studies  of  the  university.  This  course  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  gymnasia  of  Germany.  Pupils  destined  for  either  of  the  four 
special  schools  of  arts,  engineering,  mines,  or  war,  have  a  course  of  four 
years,  which  include,  in  the  lower  grade,  linear  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing, surveying,  and  other  applications  of  geometry;  and  in  the  higher, 
mathematics,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  the  elements  of  industrial 
economy.    This  course  resembles  that  of  the  real  schools  of  Grermany. 
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4.  Strrcmiom  Itnmvanon, 

Higher  instruction  is  dispensed  by  four  universities ;  two  supported 
by  the  State,  at  Ghent  and  Liege;  two  being  free  of  all  governmental 
control,  one  at  Louvain,  avowedly  and  intensely  Catholic  in  its  tone  and 
management,  and  the  other  at  Brussels,  founded  by  an  association,  and 
professedly  free  from  all  denominational  bias— the  religious  instruction 
of  the  pupils  being  left  to  parents,  and  the  ministry  of  the  several  de- 
nominations, with  which  the  pupils  are  connected.  Each  university  is 
composed  of  four  faculties — law,  medicine,  science,  philosophy  and  let- 
ters ;  to  these,  at  Louvain,  there  is  a  faculty  of  theology  and  canonical 
aw.  In  1850  there  were  about  1,400  studenU  in  the  several  departments 
of  the  four  universities. 

There  are  two  academical  degrees — ^that  of  candidate  and  doctor^ 
which  are  bestowed,  not  by  the  university,  but  by  a  board  of  exam- 
iners, composed  of  men  eminent  for  learning  and  science ;  each  faculty 
or  department  having  its  separate  sub-bosird,  which  is  appointed  by  the 
king  annually,  two  being  nominated  by  the  senate,  two  by  the  lower 
house,  and  three  by  the  ministers  of  the  government  This  board  hold 
its  session  at  Brussels,  and  awards  after  a  public  examination,  {comjcour) 
certificates  and  titles  to  those  who  are  possessed  of  the  greatest  scien- 
tific and  literary  knowledge,  without  reference  to  the  place,  institution, 
or  teachers,  when  this  knowledge  and  ability  has  been  acquired.  The 
degree  of  doctor  is  accessible  only  to  those  who  pursue  the  professional 
studies  of  law,  medicine,  or  theology,  and  can  not  be  conferred  on  any 
one  who  has  not  received  the  degree  o£  candidate^ 

5.  iNDOiratAL  AND  SrBCiAi.  iNtmuonoN. 

Industrial  instruction  is  given  in  institutions  of  three  grades;  higher 
Instruction  in  the  special  schools  of  arts  and  manufactures  and  mines, 
attached  to  the  university  of  Liege,  those  of  civil  engineering  and 
of  arts  and  manufactures  annexed  to  the  university  of  Ghent,  and  the 
superior  institute  of  commerce  at  Antwerp ;  intermediate  instructbn  in 
the  industrial  departments  attached  to  all  the  athensea  and  high  schools ; 
primary  instruction  in  the  industrial  schools  for  workmen. 

The  preparatory  school  at  Liege  is  intended  to  qualify  pupils  for  the 
special  schools  for  public  service.  The  course  of  study,  occupying  two 
years,  includes  all  the  studies  necessary  for  preparing  mining  engin- 
eers, practical  chemists,  and  mechanics.  The  course  in  the  special 
mining  school,  occupying  three  years,  includes  courses  in  applied  me- 
chanics, mineralogy  and  geology,  industrial  inorganic  chemistry,  indus- 
trial natural  philosophy,  exploration  and  working  of  mines,  assaying, 
metullurgy,  industrial  architecture,  mining,  legislation  and  industrial 
economy.  A  diploma  of  mining  engineer  is  delivered  to  those  who  pass 
the  requisite  examinations,  and  the  pupils  of  the  school  are  first  exam- 
ined for  vacant  places  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  The  special  school 
of  arts  and  manufactures  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  instruction 
in  the  applications  of  science  to  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  and  the  other 
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for  the  construction  of  macbinea  The  course  of  study  in  the  former 
occupies  four  years,  and  in  the  latter,  three.  Pupils  passing  the  re- 
quired examination  receive  the  diploma  of  civil  engineer  of  arts  and 
manufiictures,  or  of  engineer  and  machinist  The  number  of  pupils  in 
mil  these  schools,  for  the  academic  year  1852-3,  is  84;  there  being  42  in 
the  preparatory  school,  11  in  the  mining  school,  16  in  the  school  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  15  others,  pursuing  different  courses. 

The  special  school  of  arts  and  manufactures  at  Ghent  is  organized 
similarly  to  that  at  Liege,  but  is  not  yet  in  operation. 

The  superior  institute  of  commerce  at  Antwerp^  is  also  not  yet  in 
operation.  It  is  intended  to  teach  the  science  and  art  of  commercial 
business. 

Youth  are  prepared  for  the  higher  special  instruction  in  the  indus- 
trial department  of  the  higher  intermediate  schools,  or  in  the  lower  in- 
termediate schools;  with  which  two  grades,  the  following  institutions 
may  also  be  classed,  namely :  the  industrial  schools  of  Ghent,  Liege, 
Verviers  and  Huy ;  the  provincial  special  school  of  commerce,  industry, 
and  mines,  of  Hainault;  the  provincial  special  school  for  master  miners, 
attached  to  the  college  of  Charleroi ;  the  industrial  and  literary  school 
of  Verviers;  the  State  veterinary  and  agricultural  school  at  Cureghem- 
lez-Bruxelles,  and  the  schools  of  navigation  at  Antwerp  and  Ostend. 
Here  may  also  be  classed  the  intermediate  agricultural  and  horticul- 
tural schools  established  by  government  in  1849  and  1850,  either  by 
arrangements  with  municipal  authorities  for  connecting  special  depart- 
ments with  the  existing  schools,  or  by  agreements  with  private  persons 
to  convert  farms  or  gardens  into  special  schools.  These  are  of  two 
classes ;  1,  those  designed  to  instruct  the  sons  of  land-owners,  farmers, 
dbc,  in  agricultural  science ;  and  2,  those  designed  to  train  good  master- 
workmen^ 

Of  the  first  class,  are 

The  agricultural  department  of  the  school  at  Tirlemont,  ...  15 
"  "  u  u     a      u       «  Chimay,      ...     27 

"  "  u  ((     u  industrial  school  at  Leuze,    .  39 

«  «  u  u     u  u  u      u  Verviers,   16 

"  "  "  «  la  Trapperie, 22 

«  "  «  «  Bergen-op-Zoom, 30 

^  "  "  "  the  school  at  .Oostacker, ....  25 

^  horticultural  school  at  Genelbrugge4ez-Gand,  .  •  «  .  .  27 
Of  the  second  class,  are 

The  practical  horticultural  school  at  Vilvorde, 29 

«         «       agricultural      «       «  Ostin, 22 

«         «  "  «       «  RoUe, 25 

^  school  for  making  farm  tools  at  Hain-SaintrPierre,  ...  12 
Whole  number  of  pupils,  .  .  •  ^ 
The  total  expense  of  these  schools  is  tSU  923.31,  of  which  they  receive 

irom  the  State,  121,445.33. 
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Primary  indastriai  instraction  is  gi^en  in  the  Ibilowing  •tihoott 

1.  The  school  of  arts  and  trades  at  Tournay,  to  which  chiloren  mM 
admitted  to  the  Bumber  of  about  80,  at  12  years  of  age  and  upwards^ 
and  where  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  beginning  of  a  trade.  There  are  for  this  purpose  fi^a 
workshops;  of  carpentry,  weaving,  construction,  founding,  and  hose- 
making. 

2.  The  manufacturing  or  working  schools,  740  in  number.  Lace- 
making  alone  is  taught  in  586  schools;  lace-making,  knitting,  and  sew- 
ing, in  135,  and  other  trades  in  19.  In  479  of  them,  the  pupils  receive 
primary  literary  instruction,  with  the  industrial  training. 

3.  The  apprentice  schools,  numbering  78.  Their  design  is  either  to 
introduce  new  improvements  into  the  trades  of  weaving  and  spinning, 
or  to  introduce  new  branches  of  industry,  and  thus  to  obviate  the  diffi- 
culties arising  from  the  introduction  of  spinning  machinery  into  the 
country,  where  a  large  portion  of  the  population  were  accustomed  to 
support  themselves  by  spinning  by  hand. 

The  military  school  is  one  of  the  most  important  military  establish- 
ments in  Belgium,  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  training  officers  of  all  arms. 
The  instruction  is  given  by  a  corps  of  not  less  than  18  professors,  14 
tutors,  and  6  masters.  The  pupils,  whose  number  varies  from  100  to 
125,  are  divided  into  several  sections,  as  follows :  1.  Infantry  and  cav- 
alry sections,  (course  two  years,)  composed  of  subalterns  and  young 
men  admitted  on  public  examination.  2.  School  proper,  (course  two 
years,}  composed  of  pupils  admitted  by  the  minister  of  war,  after  exam- 
ination. 3.  School  of  application,  (course  two  years,)  of  sub-lieutenants 
of  engineers  or  artillery,  who  have  been  through  a  two  years'  course  in 
the  school.  4.  Section  of  artillery  and  engineer  officers,  (course  two 
years,)  of  lieutenants  of  artillery  and  engineers  not  having  studied  in 
the  school,  and  placed  there  to  complete  their  studies.  5.  Section 
of  Turkish  pupils,  comprises  young  officers  of  different  arms  of  the 
Turkish  array. 

The  military  school  corresponds  with  the  three  schools  in  France, 
called  the  school  of  Saint-Cyr,  the  polytechnic  school,  and  the  school 
of  application  (at  Metz.) 

Military  schools  of  lower  grade  are :  1,  the  school  for  soldiers'  chil- 
dren at  Lierre,  (course  occupying  ^ve  years,  besides  preparatory  class,) 
composed  of  legitimate  children  of  officers,  subalterns,  soldiers,  and 
assistants  in  the  war  department,  intended  to  furnish  graduates  fitted  to 
become  subalterns  in  the  army ;  2,  regimental  schools  organized  from 
the  staff-officers,  and  forming  part  of  the  regimental  battalion  of  reserve. 
These  schools  are  of  two  grades,  and  are  for  the  instruction  of  ignorant 
soldiers.  There  also  exist  regimental  evening  schools,  for  subalterns, 
corporals,  and  soldiers. 

Thus  the  Belgian  army  has  a  social  organization,  quite  as  fit  for 
peace  as  for  war.  The  officers  who  leave  their  military  employment 
easily  find  civil  occupations.    Veteran  subalterns,  on  account  of  their 
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nabits  of  order  and  discipline,  are  in  request,  as  poUcemen^QU^^m^^^^.^^ -^ 
09  postmasters,  and  town  tax-gatherers;  the  countrymen  who  return 
home  after  two  years  of  service,  carry  with  them  the  benefiis  of  the 
primary  course  of  instruction.    Thus  the  army,  a  means  of  security  in 
war,  becomes  an  element  of  improvement  in  peace. 

There  are  two  veterinary  schools,  one  at  Brussels  and  the  other  at 
Liege.  The  school  at  Brussels  embraces  a  complete  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture. 

The  government  supports  three  ^^  conservatories"  of  music,  the  oldest 
at  Liege,  with  an  average  attendance  of  250  pupils;  a  second  at  Ghent, 
with  300  pupils;  and  the  largest  at  Brussels,  with  400  pupils.  Every 
third  year  a  concour  is  held  for  competition  in  musical  composition,  in 
which  the  successful  competitor  receives  10,000  francs  for  the  purpose 
of  a  four  years'  tour  in  other  countries.  Besides  these  national  schools, 
there  are  several  local  schools  of  music,  by  which  a  taste  for  this  de- 
lightful art  is  made  general. 

There  are  over  fifly  schools  and  halls  of  drawing,  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  supported  or  aided  by  the  government,  with  over 
7,000  pupils.  A  national  exhibition  is  held  every  three  years,  at  which 
numerous  prizes  and  premiums  are  offered  for  competition. 

A  national  observatory  is  maintained  at  Brussels,  and  learned  socie- 
ties for  the  cultivation  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  are  liberally 
patronized  by  the  government  The  geographical  institute  of  M.  Yan- 
dermaden  has  largely  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  this  branch 
of  useful  knowledge. 

In  1848  there  were  fourteen  publjc  libraries,  each  having  over  10,000 
volumes,  and  all  comprising  509,100  volumes. 

The  government  supports  two  schools  for  deaf  mutes,  one  for  the 
blind,  six  for  orphans,  and  three  for  young  criminals. 

Normal  Instruction. 

Normal  instruction  commands  much  and  increasing  attention  from 
the  Belgian  government  Besides  two  normal  schools  for  teachers  and 
professors  in  the  secondary  and  superior  schools,  there  exist  for  primary 
teachers  the  following  public  normal  schools,  so  called  because  entirely 
or  partly  supervised  and  supported  by  the  government : 

Two  government  normal  schools,  established  and  supported  by  the 
State. 

Seven  normal  departments  annexed  to  higher  primary  schools,  estab- 
lished and  assisted  by  government 

Seven  episcopal  normal  schools,  established  and  maintained  by  the 
Catholic  bishops,  but  which  have  been  placed  under  government  super- 
vision and  regulations,  and  are  assisted  by  its  funds.  Besides  these 
public  normal  schools,  there  are  others  not  officially  recognized  as  pub- 
lic schools,  viz. :  the  remaining  episcopal  normal  schools,  and  private 
establishments. 

There  are  also  periodical  meetings  of  public  primary  teachers,  which 
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resemble  the  teachera'  instiia^es  cf  the  United  States,  and  which  are 
called  conferences.  They  are  conducted  by  government  officials,  and 
partly  at  its  expense,  except  a  Tew  which  have  been  established  by  the 
teachers  themselves. 

T^eachers^  Con^rences.— These  are  held  qiiarterly  during  vacations, 
and  conducted  by  the  provincial  or  isantonal  inspectors.  Their  sessions 
are  short,  generally  occupying  only  one  day,  and  never  more  than  three. 
They  are  held  within  and  for  certain  specified  districts,  the  public  pri- 
mary teachers  within  which  are  legally  bound  to  attend  them.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  by  the  presiding  officers,  and  by  the  teachers  themselves, 
on  various  educational  subjects ;  the  inspectors  usually  presenting  theo- 
retical and  scientific  matter,  and  the  teachers  explaining  their  various 
methods,  &c.  The  subjects  to  be  discussed  at  each  conference  are 
announced  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  one,  and  each  teacher  is  ex- 
pected to  prepare  himself  on  them  at  home.  Private  teachers  and  non- 
professional persons  are  not  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings,  unless  for 
special  reasons.  An  allowance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  cents  a  day  is 
paid  to  each  member. 

Each  teacher  is  required,  after  his  return  home,  to  prepare  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  and  to  forward  it  to  the  inspector, 
who  selects  the  best  for  registration,  as  the  public  record  of  the  meeting. 
Libraries  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  belong  to  each  conference,  fum- 
islied  generally  in  the  first  instance  by  the  government,  and  sometimes 
increased  by  the  contributions  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education. 
The  number  of  works  in  these  libraries  in  1848,  was  5,906,  in  9,352  vol- 
umes, estimated  to  be  worth  about  ti9,700. 

The  number  of  teachers'  conferences  held  in  Belgium  was,  in  1846, 
349 ;  in  1847, 460 ;  and  in  1848, 635.  The  average  length  of  their  busi- 
ness sessions  was  five  or  Bve  and  a  half  houns. 

The  exercises  at  one  of  these  conferences  were  as  follows,  according 
to  the  record  made  by  one  of  the  teachers  present: 

The  semon  oommenoed  at  10  A.  M.,  with  the  signing  an  attendanoe-roU  by 
the  teaohen,  and  a  short  prayer  by  the  religious  inspector.  The  civil  inspector, 
who  with  his  eoolesiastioal  brother  presided  over  the  meeting,  proceeded  to  com- 
plain that  sundry  teachers  had  fiuled  to  present  their  reports  of  the  previous 
meeting,  and  caused  them  to  promise  to  do  it  Several  reports  of  that  meeting 
were  then  read. 

At  this  point  the  provincial  inspector,  M.  Conrtois,  srrived,  snd  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  business. 

The  order  of  the  day  beinff  the  best  methods  of  teaching  writing,  M.  Danlie 
gave  an  account  of  his  method.  His  first  lessons  are  for  the  position  of  the  body 
and  of  the  pen,  and  then  follows  the  tracing  of  straight  lines,  curves,  and  ovals, 
from  copies  upon  the  blackboard. 

M.  Chevalier  d'Herohies  exhibited  his  method  at  the  board;  it  consists  in 
drawing  various  ovals,  from  which  he  forms  the  different  letters. 

M.  (>>urtois,  the  inspector,  recommended  the  use  of  pasteboard  slates  for  yonnff 
pupils,  as  a  means  of  teachins  them  early  to  write,  and  of  keeping  them  occupied 
and  still.  He  further  remaned  that  instruction  in  writing  might  be  divided  into 
three  parts;  1,  formation  of  straight  lines,  curves,  and  ovals;  2,  formation  cf 
getters,  and  of  words  in  large  and  half  text ;  3,  writing  fine  hand,  and  formation 
of  dirorent  characters  and  forms  of  letters. 
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The  leaiion  was  mspeiided  at  twelye,  and  rooominenoed  at  half-past  two. 

The  provincial  inspector  notified  the  teachers  that  they  most  keep  school  all 
the  year ;  and  it  would  become  his  daty  to  take  rigorous  meaflorea  with  those  who 
riioiUd  not  fulfill  this  obligation.  In  reply  to  M.  Beltombe,  who  aaid  that  some- 
times there  were  no  scholars,  he  said  that  he  could  not  admit  that  there  waa  a 
total  want  of  scholars,  that  such  a  case  waa  impossible. 

M.  Maason  explained  hia  method  of  teaching  the  oatechinn.  He  naea  the  aim- 
nltaueous  and  indiyidoal  methoda,  with  ezplaiutions  from  time  to  time. 

The  ecclesiastical  cantonal  inspector,  M.  Brohez,  aaid  that  these  explanations 
should  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  priest.  He  alao  directed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teachers  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  catechism  and  of  the  prayers. 

An  exerciae  fi>llowed  in  teaching  French,  and  another  in  grammar,  the  latter 
being  a  method  of  distinguishing  between  the  Yorbal  adjective  and  the  present 
participle,  illustrated  upon  the  board. 

Cantomil  inspector  Dubois  gave  instmotiottB  in  agriculture  and  gardening,  and 
recommended  the  teachers  to  communicate  such  instruction  to  their  pupils. 

The  provincial  inspector  stated  a  curious  fiict  with  regard  to  transplanting  the 
beet.  It  has  two  rows  of  roots,  always  pointing  to  the  east  and  west,  which  in 
transplanting  must  be  set  in  the  same  direction,  c&erwise  the  growth  of  the  plant 
ia  much  retaraed. 

Inspector  Dubois  informed  the  meeting  that  the  next  conference  would  take 
place  October  19, 1848,  and  that  the  subjects  for  discussion  would  be  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  and  the  first  three  centuries  of  Belgian  history. 

NoEMiL  Schools. 

The  iospection,  managemeot,  and  instniction  of  the  State  normal 
schools,  the  normal  departments  annexed  to  the  higher  primary  schools, 
and  the  episcopal  normal  schools,  are  substantially  alike  in  the  three 
classes  of  institutions. 

Ail  candidates  for  entrance  are  examined  by  a  "jury,"  comjposed 
partly  of  government  inspectors  and  partly  of  the  instructors.  The 
courses  of  study  occupy  three  years.  The  pupils  are  usually  required 
to  board  and  lodge  upon  the  school  premises.  The  regular  graduates 
have  the  first  right  of  examination  for  vacant  situations  as  public  teach- 
ers ;  and  government,  besides  the  assistance  given  to  the  normal  schools 
by  erecting  buildings  and  bearing  part  of  the  current  expenses,  appro- 
priates about  $12,500  annually  in  sums  usually  of  about  $40  each,  to 
the  assistance  of  a  number  of  the  more  meritorious  pupils. 

Schools  of  application  are  annexed  to  all  the  normal  schools,  being 
the  primary  schools  of  the  neighborhood.  The  following  account  of  the 
government  normal  school  at  Lierre  will  give  a  fair  general  representa- 
tion of  these  schools. 

NoKMAL  School  at  Librrk. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  at  Lierre,  are  first  exam- 
ined by  the  provincial  inspectors  of  primary  instruction,  who  are  charged 
in  particular  to  see  that  none  are  admitted  who  are  inflicted  with  any 
deformity  or  infirmity  incompatible  with  the  occupation  of  teaching. 
If  suitable,  they  are  then  examined  by  a  committee  or  ''jury"  of  two 
inspectors  and  three  of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  in  reading,  writing, 
religion,  and  morals,  the  grammar  of  their  own  and  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, the  four  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  legal  system 
of  weights  and  measures,  the  elements  of  geography,  particularly 
of  Belgian  geography,  and  the  principal  facts  of  Belgian  history. 
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Tbe  course  of  study  at  Lierre,  occupying  three  years,  embraces  the 
following  subjects,  viz:  religion  and  morals;  sacred  and  church  history; 
reading,  writing, and  book-keeping;  grammar  and  composition;  geogra- 
phy and  history,  especially  of  Belgium;  arithmetic,  ajid  its  business 
applications ;  elements  of  theoretical  geometry,  and  of  mapping,  land 
measuring,  and  leveling;  elementary  algebra;  portions  of  the  natural 
sciences  applicable  to  e very-day  life ;  agriculture  and  horticulture,  grad- 
ing and  pruning;  theory  of  education,  pedagogy  and  methodology;  hy- 
giene, as  applicable  to  children  and  schools ;  elements  of  constitutionsd 
law ;  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  Belgium,  and  of  the 
most  usual  forms  under  them,  church  and  school  laws ;  singing  and  plain 
chant,  playing  the  organ,  harmony  and  accompaniment;  drawing, 
linear,  ornamenal,  and  architectural.  During  the  third  year  of  the 
course,  the  pupils  are  required  to  teach  the  different  classes  in  the 
schools  of  application  or  practice  annexed  to  the  normal  schools,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professors  of  pedagogy  and  methodology. 

The  instructors  are  a  director  and  sub-director,  who  are  ecclesiastics, 
nine  professors,  an  adjunct  professor,  and  a  gardener-demonstrator;  the 
full  complement  of  pupils  being  150. 

The  pupils  board  and  lodge  within  the  institution,  and  the  entire  ap> 
portionment  of  their  time,  occupations,  and  recreations,  is  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  school  authorities.  The  whole  establishment  is  under  the 
hygienic  supervision  of  a  physician,  who  directs  any  measures  necessary 
for  the  health  of  the  inmates. 

There  is  a  library  of  educational  works,  which  receives  a  copy  of  every 
work  published  by  government,  or  by  its  assistance,  and  some  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus,  maps,  and  models  for  drawing. 

The  entire  expense  of  the  school  at  Lierre,  for  1S48,  was  $6,943.22, 
of  which  $5,395.33  was  paid  for  salaries. 

There  is  an  examination  at  graduation,  according  to  the  result  of 
which  three  grades  of  diplomas  are  given.  At  present  (1848)  all  the 
graduates  of  the  normal  schools  are  employed  in  teaching.  The  gov- 
ernment continues  the  bounty  above  mentioned,  for  three  years  after 
graduation,  to  such  recipients  of  it  as  do  not  find  tlieir  salaries,  as  public 
teachers,  sufficient  for  their  support. 

Fbmalk  Kormal  Education. 
There  are  fifteen  religious  establishments  and  boarding-schools  for 
females  designated  by  government,  to  a  certain  number  of  pupils  in 
which  a  bounty  is  paid  similar  to  that  given  to  male  normal  pupils. 
These  insiitations  are  under  government  inspection,  and  the  beneficia- 
ries in  them  are  employed  as  public  teachers  after  their  graduation. 
The  course  of  study  is  substantially  similar  to  that  of  the  normal  schools 
tor  males,  some  studies,  as  geometry,  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  con- 
stitutional law.  being  omitted,  and  needlework  and  the  application  of 
drawing  to  the  cutting  and  fitting  of  dresses  being  added. 
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The  first  impulse  to  improved  primary  instruction  in  Holland  was 
given  by  some  benevolent  citizens  of  Groningen,  who,  in  1784,  founded 
the  "Society  for  the  Public  Good."  They  were  encouraged  and 
supported  by  the  government,  in  their  efforts  to  prepare  school  books, 
train  schoolmasters,  and  excite  attention  to  the  state  of  schools.  In  1806 
the  various  edicts  and  regulations,  published  from  time  to  time,  were 
digested  into  a  law,  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  and  were  generalized  for  the 
guidance  of  the  country  at  large.  The  French  invasion  curtailed  the 
means  applied  to  education ;  still  the  Dutch  system  was,  as  early  as  1812, 
thought  worthy  of  a  special  inquiry  by  Commissioners  deputed  from  the 
University  of  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  was  M.  Cuvier,  who  reported 
with  no  small  admiration  respecting  it.  On  the  restoration  of  peace  in 
1814,  the  first  c^re  of  the  king  was  directed  to  the  state  of  public  educa- 
tion, which  by  the  law  of  that  year  was  restored  to  the  footing  of  180(k 
Every  province  was  divided  into  educational  districts,  and  a  school  in- 
spector was  appointed  to  each  district  A  provincial  School  Commis- 
sion was  named  from  among  the  leading  inhabitants  of  each  province  to 
co-operate  with  the  inspectors,  and  a  sum  was  charged  on  the  budget  for 
the  educational  outlay,  from  which  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  commiB- 
sioners  were  to  be  defrayed. 

The  governments  of  the  towns  and  provinces  were  charged  with  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  schools,  for  which  they  provide  in  their  local  bud- 
gets. Teachers  were  classified  into  four  ranks,  according  to  their  qualifi. 
cations  and  acquirements,  and  receivecV  their  appointments  from  Govern- 
ment A  sum  was  also  destined  for  the  encouragement  of  associations  of 
teachers,  who  were  to  meet  to  confer  on  school  management,  to  visit  each 
other's  schools,  and  to  study  in  common  the  duties  incumbent  on  their 
profession. 

The  best  known  methods  of  instruction  were  sought  and  tried,  and  a 
catalogue  of  the  best  school  books  was  prepared  and  published  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1814. 

In  1825.  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  "  Society  for  the  Public  Good,"  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  monitorial  sys- 
tem, and  the  simultaneous  or  class  system  of  instruction.  The  prize  was 
awarded  to  a  dissertation  by  M.  Visser,  Inspector  of  Primary  Schools  in 
Fries-land.     In  this  essay,  the  system  of  monitorial  instruction  is  analyzed. 
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and  proved  to  be  unsound  on  every  point  which  bean  upon  education  in 
the  best  pense  of  that  term.  This  essay  was  published  and  widely  distrib- 
uted by  the  society,  and  contributed  to  form  and  strengthen  the  opinion 
which  prevails  in  Holland,  against  the  method  of  mutual  instruction. 

In  1816  the  Normal  School  at  Haariem  was  established,  to  supply  a 
deficiency  which  was  felt  for  the  training  of  teachers,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  M.  Van  der  Ende,  who  is  esteemed  the  father  of  education  in 
Holland.  A  similar  institutbn  had  previously  been  commenced  on  a 
small  scale  at  Groningen,  by  the  Society  of  Public  Good.  Up  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Normal  School  at  Groningen,  teachers  had  been  trained 
in  Holland,  by  serving  a  sort  of  apprenticeship  from  the  age  of  14  to  16  or 
18,  as  assistants  in  the  larger  schools,  during  the  day,  and  receiving  a 
course  of  special  instruction,  for  one  hour  every  evening.  This,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  is  a  cheap  and  excellent  mode  of  professional  training.  But  the 
experience  of  fifleen  years  satisfied  her  statesmen  and  educators,  that 
this  was  not  sufficient  It  made  good  schoolmasters,  but  not  inquiring  and 
creative  teachers.  It  produced  rather  routine  than  intelligent  teaching, 
and  arrested  the  progress  of  improvement,  by  perpetuating  only  the  meth- 
ods of  those  schools  in  which  the  young  teachers  had  been  practiced  as  as- 
sistants. To  obviate  this  tendency,  and  to  give  to  teachers  a  broader 
and  firmer  basis  of  attainments  and  principles,  Normal  Schools  were  es- 
tablished. The  two  modes  are  now  continued  together,*  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  stimulus  of  the  severe  examination  through  which  all  teach- 
ers roust  pass,  and  of  the  direct  and  constant  inspection  to  which  all  schol- 
ars are  subjected,  they  have  made  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland 
inferior  to  none  other  in  Europe.  President  Bache,  in  his  Report  on  Edu- 
cation in  Europe,  pronounces  them  superior  to  those  of  the  same  class  in 
any  of  the  European  states. 

The  attendance  of  children  is  not  made  compulsory  on  parents,  but, 
what  is  equivalent  to  such  an  enactment,  it  is  provided  by  law,  that  out- 
door relief  shall  not  be  administered  to  any  family,  where  children  are  al- 
lowed to  run  wild  in  the  streets,  or  grow  up  as  vagrants,  or  are  employed 
in  any  factory  without  a  previous  elementary  training. 

The  schools  are  not  made  free  to  parenU  by  governmental  contribu- 
tion or  local  taxation,  although  both  of  these  modes  of  supporting  schools 
are  resorted  to.  The  schools  are  in  the  first  place  made  good,  by  pro- 
viding (or  the  employment  of  only  well-qualified  teachers,  and  then  the 
schools,  thus  made  good,  are  open  to  all  parents  without  exception  or  dis- 
tinction, and  all  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee,  which  the  government 
provides  shall  not  be  large  in  any  case.  The  result  is  universal  educa- 
tion throughout  Holland.  In  Haarlem,  with  a  population  of  21,000  in 
1840,  there  was  not  a  child  often  years  of  age,  and  of  sound  intellect,  who 
could  not  both  read  and  write,  and  this  is  true  throughout  Holland,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  intelligent  travelers,  and  is  borne  out  by  the  (bl- 
lowing  official  table,  (page  608;)  as  to  the  school  attendance  in  1846. 

*  See  page  844. 
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The  superiority  of  public  elementary  instruction  in  Holland,  is  attribu- 
ted, by  her  own  educators,  and  by  intelligent  foreigners,  who  have  visited 
her  schools  in  the  rural  districts,  as  well  as  in  the  large  towns,  to  that 
system  of  special  inspection,  combined  with  specific  and  enforced  prepa- 
ration of  all  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher,  and  subsequent  gradation 
of  rank  and  pay,  according  to  character  and  skill,  which  has  now  been  in 
operation  nearly  half  a  century,  ever  since  the  first  school  law  of  the  Ba- 
tavian  Republic,  in  1806,  drawn  up  by  that  wise  statesman,  M.  Van  der 
Palm.  The  following  extracts  will  give  at  once  this  testimony,  and  an 
intelligent  account  of  the  system  of  inspection. 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  "  Report  to  the  French  Government  on  the  estab- 
Uehment  of  Public  Instruction  in  HoUand^^  in  1811,  after  speaking  with 
special  commendation  of  the  system  of  inspection,  remarks: 

"  The  government  is  authorized  to  grant  to  each  province  a  certain 
sum  to  meet  the  compensation,  and  the  expenses  of  travel,  and  meeting 
of  the  inspectors.  The  mode  of  choosing  them  is  excellent;  they  are 
taken  from  cler^men,  or  laymen  of  education,  who  have  si^alized  them- 
selves by  their  mterest  in  the  education  of  children,  and  skill  in  the  local 
management  of  schools ;  from  the  teachers  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  vocation ;  and  in  the  large  towns,  from  the  professors  of  the 
Universities  and  higher  grade  of  schods." 

Mr.  W.  E.  Hickson,now  Principal  of  the  Mechanics  Institute  in  Liver 
pool,  in  an  "  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  German  SchooU,^^  published  in 
1840,  remarks : 

"  In  Holland,  education  is,  on  the  whole,  more  faithfully  carried  out 
than  in  most  of  the  German  States,  and  we  may  add  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  numerous  Normal  Schools  of  Prussia,  T  institutions  in  which  Hol- 
land, although  possessing  two,  is  still  deficient,)  the  Dutch  schoolmasters 
are  decidedly  superior  to  the  Prussian,  and  the  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion consequently  in  a  more  efficient  state.  This  superiority  we  attribute 
entirely  to  a  better  system  of  inspection.  In  Prussia,  the  inspectors  of 
schools  are  neither  suinciently  numerous,  nor  are  their  powers  sufficiently 
extensive.  Mr.  Streiz,  the  inspector  for  the  province  of  Posen,  confessed 
to  us  the  impossibility  of  personally  visiting  everyone  of  the  1,635  schools 
in  his  district  and  admitted  that  he  was  obliged,  in  his  returns,  to  depend 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  reports  of  local  school  committees.  In  Hol- 
land, inspection  is  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole  fabric  of  popular  in- 
struction rests. 

The  constitution  of  the  Board  is  well  worthy  of  attention ;  there  can  be 
^no  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  teachers  equal  to  those  whose  daily  em- 
ployment consists  in  visiting  schools,  and  comparing  the  merits  of  difier- 
ent  plans  of  instruction.  But  the  power  given  to  the  inspector  does  not 
end  here:  by  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  a  member  of  every  local  board,  and 
when  vacant  situations  in  schools  are  to  be  filled  up,  a  new  examination 
is  instituted  before  him  into  the  merits  of  the  different  candidates.  It  is 
upon  his  motion  that  the  appointment  is  made,  and  upon  his  re])ort  to  the 
higher  authorities  a  master  is  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct 
Through  his  influence  children  of  more  than  ordinary  capacity  in  the 
schools  he  visits,  are  transferred,  as  pupils,  to  the  Normal  Schools,  in  or- 
der to  be  trained  for  masters ;  and  through  his  active  agency  all  improved 
plans  or  methods  of  instruction  are  diffused  throughout  the  various  insti* 
tutions  of  the  country." 
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M.  CoDsin,  in  a  Report  to  the  minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  France, 
in  1836,  ^on  the  state  of  Education  in  ffolland,^^  wliile  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  the  school  law  of  Prussia,  in  its  provision  for  Normal  Schools,  and 
the  classification  of  public  schools,  and  especially  for  the  support  of  the 
higher  class  of  primary  schools,  assigns  the  palm  to  Holland,  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  school  inspection. 

"  The  provincial  boards  of  primary  instraction,  with  their  great  and  various 
powers,  conslitule,  in  my  mind,  the  chief  superiority  of  the  Dutch  over  the  Ftus- 
sian  law.  They  resemble  the  SckvIrcoUegiuMf  which  forms  a  part  of  every  pro- 
vincial consistory  in  Prussia ;  bat  they  are  (ar  better,  for  the  SckulrcoUegnLm  is 
not  composed  of  inspectors.  It  sends  out  some  of  its  members  to  inspect,  as 
occasion  requires,  but  inspection  is  not  its  function.  It  judges  from  written 
documents,  and  not  from  ocular  proof,  and  is  generally  obliged  to  rely  upon 
the  sole  testimony  of  the  member  sent  to  inspect;  whereas  in  Holland,  ibe 
board,  being  both  inspectors  and  iudges  of  inspections,  are  on  the  one  hand 
better  judges,  in  consec^uence  of  the  experience  they  have  acquired  in  a  con- 
stant routine  of  inspection ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  better  inspectors, 
by  what  they  learn  at  the  board,  when  acting  as  judges  and  governors,  a  com- 
bmation  eminently  practical,  and  uniting  what  is  almost  every  where  sepa- 
rated.        »       ♦       ♦        •        • 

Every  inspector  resides  in  his  own  district,  and  he  is  bound  to  inspect  every 
school  at  least  twice  a  year,  and  he  has  jurisdiction  over  the  primary  schools  of 
every  grade  within  the  district.  Without  his  approval  no  one  can  either  be  a 
public  or  a  private  teacher;  and  no  public  or  private  teacher  can  retain  his  situa- 
tion, or  be  promoted,  or  receive  any  s^ratuity ;  for  no  commissioner  has  any 
power  in  his  absence,  and  he  is  either  the  chairman  or  the  influential  member 
of  all  meetings  that  are  held.  He  is  thus  at  the  head  of  the  whole  of  the  pri- 
mary instruction  in  his  particular  district  He  is  required  to  repair  three 
times  a  year  to  the  chief  town  of  the  province,  to  meet  the  other  district  inspec- 
tors of  the  province,  and  a  conference  is  held,  the  governor  of  the  provmce 
E residing,  which  lasts  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  daring  which  time  each 
ispector  reads  a  report  upon  the  stare  of  bis  district,  and  brings  before  the 
meeting  all  such  questions  as  belong  to  them.  As  each  province  has  its  own 
particular  code  of  regulations  for  its  primary  schools,  founded  upon  the  law 
and  its  general  regulations,  the  provincial  board  examines  whether  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  several  inspectors  have  been  conformable  to  that  particular  code ; 
they  look  to  the  strict  and  uniform  executidn  of  the  code ;  they  pass  sach 
measures  as  belong  to  them  to  originate,  and  they  draw  up  the  annual  report 
which  is  to  be  presented  to  the  central  administration,  and  submit  such  amend- 
ments as  appear  to  them  necessaiy  or  useful,  and  of  which  the  central  adminis- 
tration is  constituted  the  judge,  finder  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  there  is  a 
high  functionary,  the  Inspector-general  of  Primary  Instruction ;  and  from  time 
?o  time  a  general  meeting  is  summoned  by  the  government,  to  be  held  at  the 
Hague,  to  which  each  provincial  board  sends  a  deputy ;  and  thus,  from  the  In- 
spector-general of  the  Hague,  down  to  the  local  mspector  of  the  smallest  dis- 
trict, the  whole  of  the  primary  instruction  is  under  the  direction  of  inspectors. 
Each  inspector  has  charge  of  his  own  district,  each  provincial  board  has  chaise* 
of  its  province ;  and  the  general  meeting,  which  may  be  called  the  assembly 
of  the  states-general  of  primary  instmcUon,  has  charge  of  the  whole  king- 
dom. All  these  authorities  are,  in  their  several  degrees,  analogous  in  their 
natnre ;  for  all  are  public  functionaries,  all  are  paid  and  responsible  officers. 
The  district-inspector  is  responsible  to  tnc  provincial  Board  of  Commissioners ; 
and  they  are  responsible  to  the  Inspector-general  and  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. In  this  learned  and  very  simple  hierarchy  the  powers  of  every  member 
are  cleariy  defined  and  limited.^' 

Mr.  George  NichoUs,  in  a  "  Report  on  the  condition  of  the  Laboring 
Poor  in  Holland  and  Belgium,^^  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ol 
England,  in  1838,  remarks : 

*'  The  measures  adopted  in  Holland  to  promote  the  edocatton  of  all  classes. 
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ha^e  apparently  resUited  from  the  coaviction  that  the  moral  and  social  charac- 
ter of  ihe  people,  their  JntelligeDce,  and  their  capacity  for  increasing  the  resour- 
ces of  the  country,  mast  in  a  great  measure  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  trained  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  several  duties.  The  state  has  not 
rendered  education  actually  obligatory  upon  the  municipalities,  neither  has  it 
required  evidence  of  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  by  any 
educational  test;  for  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  education  pervades  the  entire 
community— it  is  sought  by  the  poor  for  their  children,  with  an  earnestness  simi- 
lar to  that  observed  in  the  more  wealthy  classes  in  other  countries;  and  in 
Holland,  the  direct  interference  of  government  is  confined  to  regulating  the 
mode  of  instruction,  by  means  of  an  organized  system  of  inspection. 

This  svstem,  however  much  it  may  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
has  certainly  some  advantages.  The  poor,  who  have  no  means  of  judging  for 
themselves,  have,  in  the  ceitlficate  ^iven  to  every  schoolmaster,  some  sort  of 
guarantee  that  the  person  to  whom  tney  send  their  children  is  not  an  ignorant 
charlatan,  professing  to  teach  what  he  has  never  learned,  and  in  the  next  place 
it  secures  to  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  a  much  higher  rate 
of  remuneration  than  they  would  receive  if,  as  with  us,  every  broken-down 
tradesman  could  oj)en  a  school  when  able  to  do  nothing  else.  This  exclusion 
of  absolute  incapacity  is  also  a  means,  and  a  very  powerful  one,  of  raising  the 
character  uf  the  profession  in  popular  estimation.  With  us,  any  man  can  be- 
come a  schoolmaster,  as  easil^y  as  he  can  a  coal-merchant,  by  simply  putting  a 
brass  plate  on  his  door ;  but  in  Holland,  (and  the  same  system  is  very  general 
in  Germany,)  some  degree  of  study  is  rendered  indispensable,  and  the  whole 
class,  therefore,  stand  out  from  the  rest  of  the  community  as  men  of  superior  at- 
tainments, and  enjoy  that  consideration  which  men  of  cultivated  minds  every- 
where command,  when  not  surrounded  by  coadjutors  below  rather  than  above 
the  common  level. 

In  Holland,  there  is  no  profession  that  ranks  higher  than  that  of  a  school- 
master, and  a  nobleman  would  scarcely,  if  at  all,  command  more  respect 
than  is  paid  to  many  of  those  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  instruction  of  youth. 
The  same  personal  consideration  is  extended  to  the  assistant  teacher  or  usher. 
We  were  much  struck  with  the  difference  in  the  position  of  persons  of  this  class 
abroad,  from  their  lot  at  home,  when  we  were  visiting  a  scnool  for  the  middle 
classes  at  Hesse-Cassel.  The  school  contained  900  children,  and  was  supported 
partly  by  the  town  and  the  government,  and  partly  by  the  payments  of 'the  schol- 
ars. The  charge  for  daily  instruction  was  from  Is.  8d.  to  5s.  per  month.  The 
children  were  distributed  in  six  classess— to  each  class  a  separate  master  or  as 
sistant  teacher.  We  were  conducted  over  the  establishment  by  the  head  mastei 
or  director  of  the  school,  and  the  first  thing  which  drew  our  attention  was  the  ex 
treme  ceremony  with  which  we  were  introduced  to  each  of  the  assistant  mas- 
ters, and  the  many  apologies  made  by  the  professor  for  interrupting  them,  although 
but  for  a  moment,  in  their  important  labors.  We  saw  those  treated  as  equals, 
who  are  in  England  oflen  estimated  as  only  on  a  rank  with  grooms  or  upper 
servants. 

The  most  important  branch  of  administration,  as  connected  with  education, 
is  that  which  relates  to  school  inspection.  All  who  have  ever  been  anxious  either 
to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  a  school,  or  to  improve  ius  character,  will  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  the  frequent  periodical  visits  of  persons  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  education  is,  and  who  are  therefore  able  to  estimate  correctly  the 
amount  and  kind  of  instruction  given.  Let  a  school  established  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  be  placed  to-day  upon  the  best  possible  footing,  if  no  vigilance  be 
exercised  by  its  rounders,  ana  if  the  master  be  neither  encouraged  nor  stimula- 
ted to  exertion  by  their  presence,  his  salary  will  speedily  be  converted  into  a 
sinecure,  and  the  school  will  degenerate  to  the  lowest  point  of  utility." 

Profesaor  Bache,  in  his  "  Report  on  Education  in  Europe,'^^  in  1838,  to 
the  Trustees  of  Girard  College,  remarks: 

«  The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly  interesting  to 
an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascending  series;  beginning  with  the 
local  school  authorities,  and  terminating,  aAer  progressive  decrees  of  represen- 
tation, as  it  were,  in  the  highest  authority;  instead  of  emanating,  as  in  ine  cen- 
tralized systems,  from  that  authority.    A  fair  trial  has  been  given  to  a  system 
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of  Inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  applicable  to  oar  country,  and  which  has 
succeeded  with  them." 

The  school  nystem  of  Holland  consists  of  a  brief  law,  of  only  twenty-three 
articles,  drawn  up  by  M.  Van  der  Palm,  the  distinguished  Oriental  scbol- 
lar,  in  1801,  and  modified  by  M.  Van  der  Ende,  in  1806,  and  a  series  of 
Regulations  drawn  up  by  the  state  department  having  charge  of  this  sub* 
ject,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  law  was  so  wisely  framed, 
and  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  spirit,  customs  and  habits  of  the  people, 
that  it  has  survived  three  great  re  volutbns :  first,  that  which  converted  the 
Batavian  Republic  iuto  a  kingdom,  at  first  independent,  but  aflerward 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire ;  next,  that  which  dethroned  Louis, 
restored  the  house  of  Orange,  and  united  Holland  and  Belgium  in  one 
monarchy ;  and  lastly,  the  revolution  which  again  separated  the  two 
countries,  and  restricted  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  to  its  former  lim* 
its.  During  these  thirty  years,  the  law  of  1806  was  never  interfered 
with ;  it  could  only  be  altered  by  another  law,  and  when  the  government, 
in  1829,  in  order  to  please  the  Belgian  liberal  party,  brought  forward  a 
new  general  law,  which  made  some  very  objectionable  changes  in  that  of 
1806,  the  chambers  resisted,  and  the  government  were  obliged  to  with- 
draw the  bill. 

The  following  provisions  will  show  the  sfHrit  and  scope  of  the  law,  and 
general  regulations. 

IX.  '*  The  school  inspector  of  the  district  is  anthorized,  in  concert  with  the 
local  anthorities,  to  introst  one  or  more  known  and  respectable  persons  with  a 
local  inspection,  subordinate  to  his  own,  over  the  school  or  schools,  and  also 
over  all  the  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  the  place,  whether  village,  hamlet,  or  oth- 
erwise, and  for  each  separately. 

X.  In  all  the  more  considerable  towns  and  places,  the  parochial  authorities, 
in  concert  with  the  school  inspector  of  the  district,  shall  establish  a  local  su- 
perintendence of  the  primary  schools,  which  shall  consist  of  one  or  more  per- 
sons, according  to  local  circumstances,  but  so  as  each  member  shall  have  a 
particular  division,  and  all  the  schools  in  that  division  shall  be  confided  to  him 
mdividually.  These  persons  shall  collectively  constitute,  with  the  ^hool  in- 
spector of  the  district,  the  local  school  board. 

XVII.  No  one  shall  be  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  school,  or 
to  establish  a  new  one,  or  to  give  private  lessons,  without  having  first  obtained 
a  certificate  of  general  admission.  In  like  manner,  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to 
teach  any  other  branch  than  that  for  which  he  shall  have  received  a  certificate 
of  general  admission. 

A  XII.  The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  study 
of  suitable  and  useful  branches  of  knowledge  shall  be  accompanied  bv  an  exer- 
cise of  the  intellectual  powers,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  papils  shall  be 
prepared  for  the  practice  of  all  social  and  Christian  virtues. 

XXIIl.  Measures  shall  be  taken  that  the  scholars  be  not  ]e(^  without  instruc- 
tion in  the  doctrinal  creed  of  the  religious  community  to  which  they  belong; 
but  that  part  of  the  instruction  shall  not  be  exacted  from  the  schoolmaster. 

XXX.  The  provincial*  and  parochial  authorities  are  recommended  to  take 
the  necessary  steps : 

*  The  oonitUution  of  Holland  is  tomewhat  m'npilar,  and  would  Nem  at  first  sight  to  be  founded 
anon  what  perhaps  mar  one  day  be  reoomind  aa  the  true  theory  of  representative  covemment,  that 
or  profiessive,  intermediate  elections.  The  rate-payers  elect  the  Kieters,  the  Kieters  elect  the  Rood 
or  town  council,  the  town  council  elect  a  certain  proportion  ofthe  members  of  the  provincial  irovem- 
nienu,  and  the  provincial  govemmenU  elect  the  lower  chamber  of  the  States  Oemerai,  or  Hcmse  of 
ComroonM. 

The  BUtes-Geneml  consist  of  two  chambers.  The  upper  chamber  is  somewhat  of  a  House  of 
Lords,  but  not  hereditary.    The  members,  fifty  in  number,  receive  SSW.  per  annum  for  tfavelinf  ex- 
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1.  That  the  emolameots  of  the  teacher  (priociiwlly  in  rural  parishes)  be  set- 
tled in  snch  a  war  that  his  duties,  when  creditably  performed,  may  obtain  for 
him  a  safficient  livelihood,  and  that  he  be  rendered  as  little  dependent  as  possi- 
bkf  by  direct  aid,  npon  the  parents  of  the  children  who  frequent  his  school. 

2.  That  attendance  at  the  schools  be  strictly  enforced,  and  that  they  be  kept 
open  throughout  the  year." 

REGULATIONS  RESPECTINO  THE  EXAMINATION    OF    THOSE   WHO   DESIRE   TO   BECOME 

TEACHERS   OF   PRIMART  SCHOOLS. 

m 

I.  The  teachers  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  or  grades,  according  to  the 
amount  of  knowledge  required,  and  according  to  the  examination  which  they 
shall  have  passed. 

VII.  In  tnese  examinations,  the  object  shall  be  to  ascertain  not  only  the  ex- 
tent of  knowledge  of  the  candidate  in  the  branches  he  is  proposine:  to  teach,  but 
also  his  power  of  communicating  that  knowledge  to  otners,  and  especially  to 
children. 

Yin.  Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  properly  so  called,  the  examin- 
ers shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  in  conversation  with  the  candidate,  his  opin- 
ions on  morals  and  religion ;  the  sphere  of  his  attainments,  both  with  regard  to 
the  most  indispensable  parts  of  primary  instruction,  and  to  foreign  languages 
and  other  branches  which  he  proposes  to  teach;  together  with  his  aptitude  to 
direct,  instruct,  and  form  the  cnaracter  of  youth. 

IX.  The  subjects  of  examination  shall  be  as  follows : 

1.  Reading  from  different  printed  and  written  characters;  and  whether  with 
a  jood  pronunciation  and  a  proper  and  natural  accent^and  with  a  knowledge 
ofpunctuation. 

3.  Some  words  and  phrases  designedly  wrong  shall  b^  shown  to  the  candi- 
date, to  ascertain  his  knowledge  of  orthography. 

3.  To  ascertain  his  acquaintance  with  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Dutch 
language,  a  sentence  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  which  he  shall  analyze,  and  point 
out  the  parts  of  speech ;  and  he  must  give  proofs  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  declensions  snd  conjugations. 

4.  The  candidate  shall  write  some  lines  in  large,  middle,  and  small  hand, 
and  shall  make  his  own  pens. 

5.  Some  questions  in  arithmetic  shall  be  proposed  to  him,  confining  this 
especially  to  such  as  are  of  common  occurrence,  and  which  shall  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  dexterity  of  the  candidate  in  calculations,  both  in  whole  numbers 
and  in  fractions.  Glnestions  shall  be  put  to  him  on  the  theoretical  parts,  and 
especi|lly  on  decimal  arithmetic. 

6.  Some  questions  shall  be  proposed  on  the  theory  of  singing. 

7.  Different  questions  shall  be  proposed  relative  to  history,  geography,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  mathematics,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  the 
candidate  proposes  to  teach. 

R  A  passage  in  French,  or  in  any  other  language  in  which  the  candidate 
wishes  to  be  examined,  shall  be  given  to  him  to  read  and  translate.  A  pas- 
sage in  Dutch  shall  be  dictated  to  him,  to  be  translated  by  him,  either  in  writ- 
ing or  viva  voce,  into  the  language  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  examination. 
He  shall  be  required  to  give,  de  improviso,  in  the  same  language,  a  composition 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  or  narrative,  &c.,  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
the  degree  of  acquaintance  he  possesses  with  the  language  in  question,  in  or- 
thography, grammar  and  punctuation. 

peiiMa.    The  lower  chamber,  before  the  BevolotioD,  oonabted  of  110  membera,  now  bnt  of  fifty-fivtb 
The  proTi'neial  govemmenti  exe : 


North  Brabent, 43 

Goelderlana,        90 

Holland, 90 

Zealand, 46 

Utrecht, 36 


Frietland 54 

OvervMel, JS3 

Groniafen, 36 

Dteatbe,         94 


The  nemben  of  these  proriiieie]  fOTemneats  are  not  elected  by  the  town  eonnefla,  bat  by  the  no- 
bility ;  the  town  coanciK  and  Kiezera  ofthe  oouotry  districts,  nearly  in  eqaal  profMNtioos.  General 
business  affectinK  mote  than  one  prorince.  Is  lefbrred  to  one  or  other  of  two  cororoitteec,  or  provincial 
cabinets,  elected  by  the  membefs  ofthe  provincial  governments.  On  these  committees  one  membet 
fits  lor  each  proviaoe 
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X.  The  examination  upon  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate  having  been 
eompleied,  the  examiners  shall  proceed  to  inquire  into  his  capacity  for  teach- 
ing; they  shall  question  him  as  to  the  manner  of  teaching  children  to  know 
the  letters,  figures,  and  the  first  principles ;  then  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic. They  shall  then  require  him  to  relate  some  story  or  portion  of  history,  in 
order  to  discover  the  decree  of  talent  he  possesses  to  present  tilings  to  children 
with  clearness  and  precision ;  care  shall  be  taken,  if  there  be  a  convenient  op- 
portunity, and  if  it  be  thought  advisable,  to  have  some  children  present,  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  and  of  different  degrees  of  attainment,  in  order  to  ascertain  more 
particularly  his  skill  in  ]3ractical  teaching. 

XL  Finallr,  the  examiners  shall  propose  some  questions  upon  the  principles 
to  be  followed  in  rewards  and  punishments;  as  also  in  general  on  the  oest  meth- 
ods to  be  adopted,  not  only  to  develop  and  cultivate  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
children,  but  most  especially  to  bring  them  up  in  the  exercise  of  the  Christian 
virtues. 

XII.  When  the  examination  is  concluded,  the  examiners  shall  deliver  to  the 
candidate,  who  desires  to  obtain  a  general  admission  as  a  master,  and  has  given 

Eroof  of  sufficient  ability,  a  deed  of  that  admission,  according  to  the  extent  of 
is  ability;  and  in  this  shall  be  stated,  as  distinctly  as  possible,  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  talents  and  of  the  acquirements  of  the  candidate,  as  proved  by 
his  examination ;  and  it  shall  declare  the  rank  he  has  obtained,  if  it  be  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  and  consequently  such  a  general  admis- 
sion as  shall  give  him  a  right  to  apply  for  the  situation  of  a  master,  accord- 
ing to  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  him.  Finally,  the  said  deed  shall 
declare  the  branches  of  education,  and  the  languages  for  which  he  shall  have 
obtained  the  general  admission. 

XIII.  The  schoolmislfesses  or  teachers  of  languages  who  shall  have  passed 
an  examination,  and  have  given  sufficient  proofs  of  their  ability,  shall  also  re^ 
ceive  a  deed  which  shall  contain,  besides  a  declaration  of  the  extent  and  amount 
of  their  acquirements  and  talents,  as  proved  by  the  examination,  a  general  ad- 
mission either  for  the  office  of  schoolmistress  or  teacher  of  languages.  That 
deed  shall  moreover  expressly  declare  the  branches  of  study  and  the  languages 
which  the  person  examined  shall  be  entitled  to  teach. 

XIV.  All  the  deeds  mentioned  in  the  iwo  preceding  articles  shall  be  alike 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  republic,  both  in  the  matter  and  the  form. 
If  they  are  issued  by  a  provincial  board  of  education,  they  shall  be  signed  by 
the  president  and  secretary,  and  the  seal  of  the  board  shall  be  affixed  to  them. 
The  deeds  issued  by  an  inspector,  or  by  a  local  board,  shall  be  signed  by  the  in- 
spector only,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  local  board. 

XV.  The  certificates  for  the  first  and  second  class,  issued  bjr  a  provincial 
board,  shall  entitle  those  who  obtain  them  to  be  masters  in  all  primai7  sehools, 

fmblic  as  well  as  private,  of  the  two  classes,  in  all  places  throughout  the  repub- 
ic,  without  exception  ;  whereas  the  deeds  issued  by  a  local  board  shall  confer 
no  privilege  beyond  that  locality. 

XVI.  The  ccrti6cates  for  the  third  class,  as  well  as  those  for  the  fourth  or 
lowest  class,  shall  confer  the  privilege  of  becoming  teachers,  except  in  schools- 
established  in  places  whose  wants  are  proportioned  to  the  rank  and  capacity  of 
such  masters,  and  which  are  situated  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  provincial 
board. 

XVII.  In  order  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  two  preceding  articles 
may  be  more  easily  carried  into  effijct,  the  schools  in  small  towns  and  less  con- 
siderable places,  more  fully  described  in  Art.  9  of  regulation  A,  shall  be  classed 
by  the  dinerent  inspectors  and  by  the  provincial  boards,  into  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  schools,  upon  a  principle  hereafter  provided.  This  classification, 
which  shall  be  submitted  to  the  provincial  autnorities  for  approval,  shall  be 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  principal  school  falling  into  the  hands 
of  incompetent  masters;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  leaves  the  power  of  placing 
a  very  able  master  over  the  smallest  school. 

XVIII.  In  the  towns  or  places  of  greatest  importance,  no  master  of  the  fourth 
or  lowest  class  shall  be  eligible  to  either  a  public  or  a  private  school.  The 
local  boards  are  even  recommended  to  lake  care,  as  much  as  possible,  that  the 
tuition  in  the  schools  of  their  towns  shall  not  be  entrusted  to  any  other  than 
masfers  of  iAe  first  or  seamd  class. 

XXI Y.  A  list  containing  the  name,  the  rank,  the  nature,  and  the  extent  of 
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the  abiliiies  of  each  of  those  who  shall  hare  obulned  deeds  of  general  admia- 
tioD  as  ma5ter,  mistress,  or  teacher  of  languages,  shall  be  published  in  the  peri- 
odical work  entitled  'Bydragen  tot  den  iStaat,'  dec,  (which  is  still  pub- 
lished.r 

It  is  impossible  not  to  see  that  the  stimulating  effect  of  a  series  of  ex- 
aminations of  this  character,  before  a  tribunal  composed  of  qualified 
judges,  must  produce  a  class  of  teachers  for  the  work  of  primary  instruc- 
tion unequaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  But  the  soul  of  the  whole 
system  is  inapectUmy  or  in  other  words,  active  and  vigilant  superintend- 
ence,— intelligent  direction,  and  real  responsibility, — all  of  which  are  in- 
volved in  the  system  of  inspection  carried  out  in  Holland.  Without 
inspection  there  can  be  no  competent  tribunal  for  the  examination  ol 
teachers ;  without  inspection,  local  school  committees  and  conductors  of 
schools  would  be  irresponsible  to  public  opinion,  inert  and  negligent ; 
without  inspection  there  would  be  no  person  constantly  at  hand  sufficiently 
informed  upon  the  state  of  education  to  suggest  the  measures  required 
for  the  promotion  of  its  objects;  without  inspection  there  would  be  no  dif- 
fusion of  new  ideas,  no  benefiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  no  rivalry 
in  improvement,  no  progress.  The  following  extracts  will  show  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  duties  of  inspection  are  provided  for. 

REOCLATIONS  FOR  SCHOOL  INSPECTORS,  AND  FOR  THB  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
THE  DIFFERENT  PROVINCES. 

II.  "  Each  inspector  shall  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  number  and 
situations  of  the  primary  schools,  and  also  with  the  state  of  primary  instruction 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  district.  It  shall  be  hu;  duty  to  see  that,  be- 
sides the  necessary  number  of  ordinary  schools,  there  shall  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  schools  for  children  of  tender  age,  organized  in  the  best  possible  manner, 
and  also  schools  of  industry.  Finally,  he  shall  take  care,  that  proper  instruc- 
tion in  all  branches  of  primary  education  mav  be  obtained,  according  to  the 
circumstances  and  wants  of  the  different  parishes. 

III.  He  shall  make  it  his  business  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  the 
different  masters  in  his  district,  and  with  the  extent  of  their  fitness,  and  shall 
keep  A  note  thereof. 

IV.  He  shall  make  it  his  special  business  to  excite  and  maintain  the  zeal  of 
the  masters ;  and  for  that  purpose,  he  shall  at  fixed  periods  require  a  certain 
number  of  them  to  meet  him,  either  at  his  own  house  or  in  other  parts  of  his 
district,  and  as  frequently  as  possible.* 

V.  The  inspector  shall  be  bound  to  visit  twice  a  year  all  the  schools  in  his 
district,  which  are  directly  subject  to  his  supervision.  He  is  hereby  exhorted 
to  repeat  those  visits  at  different  times,  eitlrer  when  a  particular  case  calls  for 
it,  or  for  ihe  general  good. 

VI.  In  visiting  the  schools  which  are  under  his  direct  supenrision,  he  shall 
call  upon  the  master  to  teach  the  pupils  uf  the  different  classes  in  his  presence, 
those  which  are  in  different  stages  of  progress,  in  order  that  he  may  judge  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  instruction  is  givren  and  regulated.  He  shall  also  in- 
quire if  the  regulations  concerning  primary  instruction,  as  well  as  the  regula- 
tion for  the  internal  order  of  the  school,  are  duly  observed  and  executed ;  and 
he  shall  pay  attention  to  every  thing  which  he  believes  to  be  of  any  importance. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  visit,  the  inspector  shall  have  a  private  conversation 
with  the  master  or  mistress,  upon  all  he  has  observed :  and  according  as  the 
case  may  be,  he  shall  express  approbation,  give  them  advice,  admonish,  or  cen- 
sure them,  upon  what  he  may  nave  seen  or  heard.    Every  school  inspector 

*  In  eompliane*  wKh  the  tpirit  of  this  itrtiele,  loeietiM  of  Khoolmuten  bttTo  hma  formed,  ondflr 
tlw  aiMpieat  of  tba  impteton,  at  diilerrat  timet,  in  the  distrieU  of  each  province,  which  keep  op  a 
livalrj  of  impiotMMnt    They  meet  at  itated  timee,  geoenlly  erery  oionlh. 
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shall  keep  notes  of  all  remarks  and  observations  which  he  shall  haTe  nuide  in 
the  course  of  his  risitSi  to  be  used  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided. 

IX.  Tbejr  shall  pay  particular  attention  to  improve  the  school-rooms;  to  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  especially  in  the  villages  and  ham- 
lets ;  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes  of  the  masters;  and  to  the  schools 
being  kept  open  and  attended  without  interruption,  as  much  as  possible,  durin(^ 
the  whole  year. 

XVIII.  The  ordinaiy  meetings  of  the  boards  shall  be  held  in  the  towns  where 
the  provincial  authorities  reside,  at  least  three  times  a  year ;  the  one  during 
Easter  week,  the  other  two  in  the  second  week  of  July  and  October. 

XXIV.  At  each  ordinary  meeting,  each  member  snail  give  in  a  written  re- 
port:— 

1.  Of  the  schools  he  has  visited  since  the  last  meeting,  statine  the  time  of  his 
visit,  and  the  observations  he  then  made  regarding  the  state  of  the  schools,  in 
all  tne  difierent  particulars. 

2.  Of  the  meetings  he  has  held  of  the  schoolmasters  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  them  respecting  their  duties. 

3.  Of  the  examinations  which  have  taken  place  before  him  of  masters  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  of  the  higher  classes. 

4.  Of  the  changes  and  other  events  which  shall  have  taken  place  in  his  dis- 
trict, relative  to  any  school  or  schoolmaster,  since  the  last  meeting,  and  es- 
pecially all  vacancies  of  masterships,  the  delivery  of  deeds  of  call,  nomination, 
or  special  appointment  of  every  degree  and  of  every  class,  setting  forth  the 
most  important  circumstances  connected  with  them:  the  appointment  of  local 
inspectors  in  places  of  minor  extent ;  the  changes  that  may  have  occurred  in 
the  local  school  boards;  the  inspection  of  a  new  primary  school  or  school  of  in- 
dustry; the  admission  of  any  teacher  of  languages;  Uie  drawing  up  of  any 
rules  for  the  internal  order  of  schools ;  the  introduction  of  school  booVs,  other 
than  those  contained  in  the  general  list  of  books,  in  the  private  schools  of  both 
classes;  the  measures  that  have  been  taken  to  regulate  and  improve  the  incomes 
of  the  masters ;  the  measures  that  have  been  talren  to  secure  the  schools  being 
uninterruptedly  kept  open  and  attended ;  any  difficulties  they  may  have  en- 
countered;  the  encouragement  or  otherwise  which  the  masters  may  have  met 
with ;  and  the  examinations  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  The  inspecto'r  shall  fur- 
ther point  out  the  particular  parts  which  he  wishes  to  have  inserted  in  the 
above  mentioned  monthly  publication,  (Bydragen.) 

XXV.  From  these  written  documents  and  other  private  information,  as  well 
as  from  the  written  reports  of  the  local  school  boards,  (as  mentioned  in  the  fol- 
lowing article,)  every  school  inspector  shall  draw  up  annually,  previous  to  the 
meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  a  general  report  on  the  state  of  the  schools  and  of 
primary  instruction  throughout  his  district.  He  shall  state  therein  the  seasons 
why  he  has  not  visited,  or  has  not  visited  more  than  once,  any  particular  school 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  He  shall  state  such  proposals  as  appear 
to  him  deserving  of  attention,  and  which  may  tend  to  the  improvement  or  pri- 
mary instruction. 

Xx  VI.  In  order  that  the  school  inspectors  may  not  omit  to  mention,  in  their 
annual  report,  any  of  the  particulars  stated  in  tne  preceding  article,  the  local 
school  boards,  or  their  indlvidual^nembers,  in  so  far  as  concerns  the  tehools 

f>laced  under  their  individual  inspection,  shall  draw  up  a  report  in  writing,  si mi- 
ar  to  that  required  from  the  school  inspectors,  before  the  end  of  February  at 
late.«t 

XXIX.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  ordinary  meeting  held  in  Easter  week,  each 
board  shall  forward,  or  cause  to  be  forwarded  within  the  space  of  four  weeks,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  besides  the  documents  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article, 

1.  One  of  the  two  authentic  copies  of  the  annual  general  summary. 

2.  The  originals  of  the  general  reports  of  the  different  members  of  the 
boards. 

3.  The  originals  of  the  annual  written  reports  of  the  different  local  boards. 

4.  A  detailed  statement,  taken  from  the  report  of  each  of  the  members,  of  the 
proposals  which  each  board  shall  be  desirou.<«  of  bringing  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  next  annual  general  meeting,  or  which  it  has  been  resolved  to  lay 
before  the  provincial  authorities.*' 
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B£GT7LATI0NS  RSSPBCTINO  TBB  GBNfiBAL  ORDER  TO  BE   OBSBRTBD  IN  THE  PRIMIBT 

SCHOOLS. 

L  **  The  primary  schools  shall  be  open  without  intennission  the  whole  year, 
except  during  the  times  fixed  for  the  holidays. 

II.  Daring  the  whole  time  devoted  to  the  lessons,  the  master  shall  be  present 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  he  shall  not  be  engaged  in  any  thing  wnich  is 
unconnected  with  the  teaching,  nor  absent  himself  from  school,  except  for  rea- 
sons of  absolate  necessity. 

III.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  do  not  unnecessarily  go  out  of 
school ;  and  especially  that  they  be  quiet  and  attentive;  and,  when  in  toe  play- 
ground, that  they  always  conduct  themselves  in  a  peaceable,  respectable,  and 
modest  manner. 

IV.  When  the  number  of  pupils  shall  exceed  seventy,  measures  shall  be 
taken  for  providing  a  second  master  or  an  under  master. 

v.  The  pupils  shall  be  entered,  as  much  as  possible,  at  fixed  tenns  in  the 
course  of  the  year. 

VI.  At  the  opening  and  at  the  breaking  up  of  each  class,  a  Christian  prayer, 
solemn,  short,  and  suitable  to  the  occasion,  shall  be  said  aaily  or  weekly.  At 
the  same  time,  a  hynm,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  may  be  suns:. 

VII.  The  pupils  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  whicn  shall  have 
its  distinct  place ;  and  on  every  occasion  when  the  school  meets,  each  shall 
receive  the  mstruction  that  belongs  to  it. 

VIII.  The  instruction  shall  be  communicated  simultaneously  to  all  the  pu* 
pils  in  the  same  class ;  and  the  master  shall  take  care  that,  during  that  time, 
the  pupils  in  the  two  other  classes  are  usefully  employed. 

IX.  The  instruction  in  the  different  classes,  and  in  the  different  branches 
taught,  shall  be  as  much  as  possible  conveyed  by  the  use  of  the  black  board. 

A.  When  the  master  shall  think  it  advisable,  he  shall  reward  the  most  ad- 
vanced pupils  by  employing  them  to  teach  some  parts  of  the  lessons  to  the 
beginners. 

A  I.  The  master  shall  take  care  that  the  pupils  be  at  all  times  clean  in  their 
dress,  well  washed  and  combed,  and  he  shall  at  the  same  time  pay  the  strictest 
attention  to  every  thing  that  may  contribute  to  their  health. 

XII.  The  school-rooms  shall  be  at  all  times  kept  in  proper  order;  for  that 
purpose  they  shall  be  ventilated  in  the  intervals  of  school  hours,  and  cleaned 
out  twice  a  week. 

XIII.  An  examination  of  each  school  shall  take  place  at  least  once  a  year. 
Upon  that  occasion  the  pupils  of  a  lower  class  shall  be  passed  to  a  higher;  and 
as  far  as  circumstances  will  allow,  rewards  shall  be  given  to  those  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  application  and  good  conduct. 

XI V.  When  a  pupil  at  tne  end  or  the  course  of  study  shall  leave  the  school, 
if  he  shall  have  distmguished  himself  by  the  progress  he  has  made  and  by  his 
good  conduct,  a  certificate  of  honor  shall  be  presented  to  him. 

XV.  A  code  of  regulations  shall  be  drawn  up  for  each  particular  school,  and 
this,  whether  written  or  printed,  shall  be  pasted  on  a  boaru,  hung  up  in  the  room, 
and  from  time  to  time  read  and  explained  fty  the  master. 

XVI.  The  said  codes  shall  be  issued  by  the  authorities  over  each  school ; 
their  object  shall  be.  to  regulate  the  hours  of  teaching  and  how  these  shall  be 
divided  among  the  tnree  cla.^se8." 

As  the  masters  were  prohibited  from  teaching  any  particular  religious 
doctrine  in  the  schools,  the  government,  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  tlie  different 
ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  country,  inviting  them  to  take  upon  them- 
selves, out  of  school  hours,  the  whole  instruction  of  the  young,  either  by 
properly-arranged  lessons  in  the  catechism,  or  by  any  other  means.  An- 
swers were  returned  from  the  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church  and 
other  ecclesiastical  bodies,  assenting  to  the  separation  of  doctrinal  from 
the  other  instruction  of  the  schools,  and  pledging  themselves  to  extend 
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the  (brmer  through  their  ministen  of  the  different  religious  commmiioiML 
On  the  reception  of  these  answers,  the  government  authorized  the  pro 
vincial  boards  of  education : 

"  To  exhort  all  schoolmasters  to  hand  a  complete  list,  every  six  months^ 
of  the  names  and  residences  of  their  pupils  belonging  to  any  religious 
communion  to  such  as  should  apply  for  it ;  and  to  take  care  that  their 
pupils  attend  to  the  religious  instruction  provided  for  them. 

To  invite  the  governors  of  orphan  asylums  and  workhouses,  and  simi- 
lar establishments,  to  second  the  measures  which  the  authorities  of  the 
communion  shall  take  in  reference  to  religious  instruction. 

To  exhort  the  scliool  inspectors,  and  through  them  the  local  school 
boards,  to  co-operate,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  consistories  and  minis- 
ters in  their  efforts  to  give  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of  their  religion,  so 
long  as  they  confine  themselves  to  their  special  province,  emd  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  business  of  the  schools  or  the  authority  of  the  persons  in- 
trusted with  their  management  by  the  government" 

Thus  did  the  Batavian  Republic  provide  that  the  children  should  be 
prepared  for  "  the  exercise  of  all  the  social  and  Christian  virtues;'*^  well 
knowing,  that  if  the  schools  did  no  more  than  impart  a  knowledge  of  the 
material  world,  there  might  be  profound  ignorance  of  the  good  and  the 
beautiful,  and  of  the  true  destiny  of  human  nature. 

On  the  practical  operation  of  the  provisions  for  religious  and  moral 
education,  we  adduce  the  following  testimony.    Mr.  Kay  remarks— 

The  law  of  1801  proclaims,  as  the  great  end  of  all  instrnctioD,  the  exercise  of 
the  social  aod  Christian  virtues.  In  this  respect  it  agrees  with  the  law  of  PruMria 
and  France ;  but  it  difiers  from  the  law  of  these  countries  in  the  way  by  which  it 
attempts  to  attain  this  end.  In  France,  and  all  the  German  countries,  the  schools 
are  the  auxiliaries,  so  to  speak,  of  the  churches ;  for,  whilst  the  schools  are  open 
to  all  sects,  yet  the  teacher  is  a  man  trained  up  in  the  particular  doctrines  of  t)ie 
majority  of  his  pupils,  and  required  to  teach  those  doctrines  during  certain  hours, 
the  children  who  diffisr  from  him  in  rdigious  belief,  bein^  permitted  to  absent 
themselves  from  the  religious  lessons,  on  condition  that  meur  parents  provided 
elsewhere  for  their  religions  instruction.  But,  in  Holland,  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  give  religious  instruction  to  all  the  children,  and  to  avoid  most  carefully 
touching  on  any  dS  the  grounds  of  controversy  between  the  different  sects. 

Mr.  Nicholls  says :  *^  As  respects  religion,  the  population  of  Holland  is  divided, 
in  .about  equal  prop<M*tions,  into  CathoUc,  Lutheran,  and  Protestants  of  the  re- 
formed Calvinistic  Church ;  and  the  ministers  of  each  are  supported  by  the  state. 
The  schools  contain,  without  distinction,  the  children  of  every  sect  of  Christians. 
The  religious  and  moral  instruction  afforded  to  the  children  is  taken  from  the 
pages  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  whole  course  of  education  is  mingled  with  a  frequent 
reference  to  the  great  general  evidences  of  revelation.  Bibli^  history  is  taught, 
not  as  a  dry  narration  of  facia^  but  as  a  store-house  of  truths,  calculated  to  influ- 
ence the  aifectioDs,  to  correct  and  elevate  the  manners,  and  to  inspire  sentiments 
of  devotion  and  virtue.  The  great  principles  and  truths  of  Christianity,  in  which 
all  are  agreed,  are  likewise  carefully  inculcated ;  but  those  points,  which  are  the 
subjects  of  difference  and  religious  controversy,  form  no  part  of  the  instructions  of 
the  schools.  This  department  of  religious  teaching  is  confided  to  the  ministers  of 
each  persuasion,  who  discharge  this  portion  of  their  duties  out  of  school;  but 
within  the  schools  the  common  ground  of  instruction  is  laithfully  preserved,  and 
they  are,  consequently,  altogether  free  itom  the  spirit  of  jealousy  or  proeelytism. 
We  witnessed  the  exercise  of  a  class  of  the  children  of  notables  of  Haarlem, 
(according  to  the  simultaneous  method,)  respecting  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
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oor  Saviour,  by  a  miuistor  of  the  Lutheran  church.  The  cbaa  contained  children 
of  Catholics,  Calvinists,  and  other  denominations  of  Christians,  as  well  as  Luther- 
ans, and  all  disputable  doctrinal  points  were  carefully  avoided.  The  Lutherans 
are  the  smallest  in  number,  the  Calvinists  the  largest,  and  the  Catholics  about 
midway  between  the  two ;  but  all  appear  to  live  together  in  perfect  amity,  with- 
out the  slightest  distinction  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life;  and^this  circum- 
stance, so  extremely  interesting  in  itself,  no  doubt  facilitated  the  establishment  of 
the  general  system  of  education  here  described,  the  effects  of  which  are  so  ajppo- 
rent  in  the  highly  moral  and  intellectual  conation  of  the  Dutch  people.''* 

Baron  Cuvier,  in  his  report  to  the  French  government  in  1811,  says: 

The  means  devised  for  the  religious  instruction  of  all  persuasions  are  extremely 
ingenious,  and  at  the  same  time  highly  appropriate,  without  invdving  them  in 
dangerous  controversy.  The  particular  doctrines  of  each  communion  are  taught 
on  Sundays,  in  the  several  places  of  worship,  and  by  the  clergy.  The  history 
of  the  New  Testament,  the  life  and  doctrines  <^  Jesus  Christ,  and  those  doctrines 
in  which  all  Christians  agree,  are  taught  in  the  schools  on  Saturdays,  the  day  on 
which  the  Jews  do  not  come  to  school,  on  account  of  their  sabbath.  But  lliose 
truths  which  are  common  to  all  religions,  pervade,  are  connected  with,  and  are 
intimately  mixed  up  with  every  branch  of  instruction,  and  every  thing  else  may 
be  said  to  be  subordinate  to  them. 

Mr.  Chambers,  of  Edinburgh,  in  describing  a  visit  to  the  public 
school  of  Rotterdam  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  observes : 

Instruction  is  given  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history  of  Hol- 
land, Bible  history,  and  singing.  I  made  inquiry  of  the  head  master,  if  any  relig- 
ious (dogmatic)  instruction  was  given  in  the  sdiool,  and  he  answered  there  was 
not  The  children  belong  to  different  religious  bodies  and  attend  their  respective 
clergymen  on  stated  occasions,  for  instruction  in  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
reliffion.  The  Bible  history  which  is  taught  in  the  schools  comprises  only  parts, 
in  the  tmih  of  which  all  parties  agree.  The  great  regularity  and  silence  which 
prevailed,  the  extent  of  the  gratuitous  instruction  conferred,  and  the  harmonious 
congregating  together  in  one  school  of  so  many  children  of  different  religious 
creeds,  were  circumstances  which  I  could  not  pass  over  unmoved ;  my  only  wish 
that  the  mass  of  my  countrymen  oould  conveniently  have  been  introduced  to 
enjoy  the  scene.      *  * 

All  ihe  children  of  Holland  may  not,  indeed,  be  at  school  at  any  given  time, 
but  every  one  goes  to  school  at  some  time,  and  therefore  there  are  none  without 
education.  This  result  is  sensibly  observed  in  the  aspect  of  the  Dutch  towns. 
You  see  no  bands  of  loose  and  disorderly  children  in  the  streets,  such  as  oflfend 
the  eye  in  the  lower  parts  of  almost  every  large  town  in  Britain. 

In  all  of  the  Dutch  schools,  habits  of  propriety,  cleanliness,  and  order, 
are,  not  only  in,  but  out  of  doors,  strictly  enforced,  as  well  as  prac- 
tically illustrated  in  the  manners  of  the  teacher.  Mr.  Chambers  quotes 
in  a  note  the  remark  of  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard,  that 
*  in  no  country  is  thg  mass  of  the  people  so  religious,  showing  that  the 
mode  of  education  has  not  hurt  religion." 
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PBIHART  SCHOOL 

AT 

THE  HAGUE,  HOLLANIX 


The  following  description  of  a  Primary  School  at  the  Hague,  with 
some  remarks  on  the  classification  of  public  schools  is  copied  from 
Bache's  ^Beport  on  Education  in  furope,^^ 

The  definition  of  a  primsry  sdhool,  as  given  in  one  of  the  regulations  ianied  to 
complete  the  law,  covers  a  wide  field.  Aooording  to  it,  a  primary  sohool  is  one 
in  whioh  youth  is  instructed  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  suoh  as  resding, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Dutch  language,  or  the  more  advanced  branches,  such 
as  the  French,  or  other  modem  languages,  or  the  sncient  Isngnsgee,  geography, 
history,  and  other  subiecti  of  that  deaeription.  There  are  several  different  kinds 
of  schools,  corresponding  to  diffivent  grades  of  instruction  in  these  branches. 
In&nt  school  instruction  is  included  in  me  primary  department,  but  it  is  not  yet 
fully  developed. 

The  lowest  schools  are  those  for  the  poor,  (srmen-scholen)  and  which  are 
entirely  gratuitous.  The  children  enter  at  ftam  six  to  seven,  and  firom  twelve  to 
fourteen.  As  supplementary  to  them  are  evening  schools,  principally  intended 
for  revising  former  courses,  and  which  should  be  sttended  until  sixteen  or 
eighteen  yesrs  of  age.  As  the  attendance  in  these  latter  schools  js  not  obligatory, 
the  proportion  of  those  who  receive  instruction  in  them,  varies  much  in  different 
localities. 

The  next  sre  cslled  intermediate  schools  (tusschen-scholen)  in  which  the  pupils 
pay  a  trifling  fee.*  Both  these  are,  in  general,  public.  Some  have  been  estab- 
lished by  tho  school  committees,  and  after  a  few  years  have  become  self-supporting. 
The  grade  of  instruction  is  rather  higher  than  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  but  sa 
the  law  does  not  prescribe  any  particular  programme,  it  varies  much  in  tho  dif- 
ferent pans  of  Holland — a  school  which  would  be  adled  intermediate  in  a  small 
town,  ranking  below  one  of  the  gratuitous  establishments  for  the  poor,  in  one  of 
the  chief  cities.  The  amount  tauffht,  depends,  other  ciroumstances  being  the 
same,  upon  the  average  age  to  which  the  children  remain  at  school,  and  therefore 
varies  also  in  difi»rent  parte  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  grade,  or  burgher  sdhool,  (burger  school)  is,  in  genersl,  a  private 
establishment  It  is  distinguished  from  both  the  clssses  just  enumerated  by  a 
larger  fee,f  and  in  general,  by  a  higher  grade  of  instruction ;  but  while,  in  a 
single  town  or  district,  it  is  essy  to  perceive  this  gradation,  yet  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  observe  it  on  a  comparison  of  the  country  at  large.  In  some  places,  the 
last  mentioned  school  is  called  the  Dutch  school,  to  distinguish  it  firom  the  fol- 
lowing clsss. 

The  school  denominated  the  ^  fVench  Sohool,"  is  the  highest  of  the  primary 
division,  and  is,  in  general,  a  private  establishment,  though  frequently  of  the  kind 
classed  by  law  wi£  private  schools,  but  superintended  in  reality,  by  the  local 
school  committee  itself.  Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the  other  schools,  the 
courses  of  this  embrace  the  French  language,  of  which  the  pupils  acquire  a  gram- 
matical knowledge,  and  whioh  they  are  enabled  to  spcdc  with  considerable 
fooility.  These  schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  into  active  life,  and  serve 
also  in  some  degree  as  feeders  to  the  grammar  or  Latin  schools.    Tho  instruction 

*  For  example,  In  an  intermedisCe  mbool  at  Rotterdam,  which  I  vWted,  eight  cents  a 
a  week, 
r  The  school  fee  at  the  burgher  school  at  ITnArlem  is  between  six  and  seven  dollars  a  year. 
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in  Fntkoh  is  not,  however,  an  ezdanve  mark  of  this  grade  of  institation,  as  tha 
deeoendants  of  the  Freneh  emigraots,  oonstittttiog  the  Walloon  oongregatkam, 
continue  the  teaching  of  this  language  in  the  gratuitous  sohoob  for  the  poor,  eon* 
neoted  with  thdr  churches. 

While,  in  point  of  fiMt,  there  is  not  the  regular  foarfdd  division  of  primary 
instruction  which  thus  appears,  it  is  difficult  to  mw  a  separating  line.  The  mter- 
roediate  school  connects  the  school  for  the  poor,  and  the  bnrgh^  school,  while,  in 
the  burgher  schools,  the  same  branches  are  studied  as  in  the  French  schoda, 
except  the  French  language.  The  less  number  of  children  under  the  charge 
of  one  master,  the  greater  age  to  which  the  children  in  genersl  remain  at 
school,  the  generally  greater  capacity  of  the  master,  fh>m  the  higher  salary  which 
his  talents  command,  the  greater  fiimily  culture  of  the  children  Irafore  coming  into 
and  while  m  the  school,  render  the  average  progress  in  the  buraher  school  of  a  . 
given  place,  superior  to  that  in  the  interm^iate  school,  and  in  this  latter  higher 
than  in  the  school  lor  the  {x)or.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  more  than  one 
case,  in  the  same  place,  I  could  detect  no  difierence  in  the  school  itself,  between 
the  intermediate  and  the  burgher  schdbl,  except  in  the  greater  comfort  of  the 
accommodations  of  the  latter ;  and  I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  comparing 
the  establishments  of  di&rent  places,  the  name  is  not  an  aoonrate  guide  to  the 
grade  of  the  school. 

A  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  schools  themselves  would,  I  have 
thought,  be  rendered  more  compendious,  without  injury  to  its  fidelity,  by  select- 
ing for  particular  description  one  of  the  scooob  for  the  poor,  which,  as  a  class,  ra^ 
higher  in  Holland  than  in  any  other  of  the  European  States,  and  engrafting  upon 
the  account  of  this,  remarks  on  the  methods  of  other  schools ;  eondnding  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  particulars  in  which  the  intermediate,  burgher,  or  imMih 
schools  diffisr,  in  general,  from  the  asaumed  type,  or  from  each  other. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  there  are  some  pointi  fixed  by  the  school  regula- 
tions, which  require  notice.  The  first  is,  that  the  system  of  instruction  must  be 
that  called  simultaneous,  or  in  which  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  take  part  at  once. 
In  practice,  this  requires  to  be  varied  by  qoestions  adapted  to  individuals,  and  the 
classes,  therefore,  must  not  be  too  large.  In  the  intermediate  schools  I  found, 
more  commonly,  classes  of  firom  thirty  to  fifty,  the  lesser  number  being  wdl 
adapted  to  the  method.  With  a  well  trained  master,  and  a  class  of  m<3erate 
numbers,  this  kind  of  instruction  is  the  most  lively  that  can  be  imagined,  and 
when  judiciously  varied,  by  questions  put  to  all,  but  which  only  one  is  permitted 
to  answer,  it  is  aJso  thorough. 

The  method  of  mutual  instruction  is  not  at  all  ftvored  in  Holland.  A  very 
decided  and  general  opinion  against  it,  appears  early  to  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  comparison  of  the  Eo^ish  schoob  with  their  own.  A  prize  was  offered 
for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  subject,  by  the  society  for  public  utility,  and  taken 
by  M.  Visser,  inspector  <tf  primary  schools  in  Freedand.  This  excdlent  disser- 
tation, which  was  published  and  widely  distributed  by  the  society,  no  doubt  con- 
tributed to  form  or  strengthen  the  opinion  which  prevails  at  this  d^'. 

The  only  approach  to  the  monitorial  syston  in  the  schools  of  Holland,  is,  that 
pupils  who  have  an  inclination  to  teach  and  who  will  probably  become  teacmera, 
are  put  in  charge  of  the  lower  classes  of  a  schod.  Thus,  also,  some  of  the  best 
monitors  of  the  Borough-road  School  in  London,  are  boys  who  are  likely  one  day 
to  follow  the  career  of  teaching.  There  is,  however,  a  very  wide  difierence 
between  the  use  of  a  few  apprentices  to  the  profession,  and  that  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  monitors  to  give  instruction.  I  bad  occ8si<m  to  observe,  however,  that  in 
many  cases  there  was  a  want  of  life  in  the  younger  classes  entrusted  to  thcae 
inexperienced  teachers.  If  they  are  to  be  used,  it  would  be  better  to  empk>y 
them  in  classes  which  have  some  training,  even  though  nearer  the  teacher's  age 
and  attainments. 

The  next  point  is  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  the  schools.  There  is 
unbounded  toleration  of  relifi^ous  cr^  in  Holland,  and  while  the  necesnty  of 
religious  instruction  in  the  schools  has  been  strongly  felt,  it  has  been  made  to  stop 
short  of  the  point  at  which,  becoming  doctrinal,  the  subjectB  taught  could  inter- 
fere with  the  views  of  any  sect  Bible  stories  are  made  the  means  of  moral  and 
religious  teaching  in  the  school,  and  the  doctrinal  instruction  is  given  by  the  paa- 
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ton  of  the  different  ohnrches  on  dajB  appointed  for  the  porpoBO,  and  usually  not 
in  the  school-room. 

The  last  point  is  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  school  books.  The  publication  of 
them  is  not  left  to  open  competition.  Every  book,  before  it  can  be  osed  in  a  pub- 
lic school,  must  be  submitted  to  the  examioation  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
acting,  of  course,  by  deputy,  and  if  approved,  is  admitted  to  the  list  of  books 
which  may  be  used  in  the  schools.  From  this  list,  the  provincial  board  of  pri- 
mary schools  select  those  which  they  consider  best  to  be  used  in  their  province, 
and  from  their  list  the  teachers  choose  such  as  they  approve.  In  private  schools, 
the  teacher  selects  his  own  books,  but  he  must  report  a  list  of  them  to  the 
inspector. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  primary 
schools,  one  at  Groningen,  established  by  the  society  for  public  utility,  the  other 
at  Ilaarlero,*  by  the  government  Formerly,  all  instructors  were  prepared  in  the 
different  primary  schools.  They  began  to  teach  as  early  as  twelve  years  of  age, 
attending  the  evening  school  to  make  up  their  loss  of  time  during  me  day.  At 
nxteen,  they  had  served  their  apprenticeship,  and  were  admissible  to  the  fourth 
grade  of  teachers.  This  method  prevails  still  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  as  it 
has  been  found  to  produce  rather  routine  than  intelligent  teaching,  the  two  nor- 
mal schools  have  been  established  to  supply  the  defect 

The  material  of  elementary  intellectual  instruction  consists  in  most  countries, 
of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  mother  tongue,  to  which 
the  geography  of  the  country,  and  sometimes  general  geography,  nataral  his- 
tory, linear  drawing,  and  vocal  music  are  added.  Special  exercises  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  Acuities  are  also  included  in  the  more  improved  intellectual 
systems.  While  the  matmal  is  thus  nearly  the  same,  nothing  can  be  more  dif- 
ferent than  the  results  produced  by  the  schools,  according  to  the  use  which  is 
made  of  it  In  some,  tne  means  are  mistaken  for  the  end,  and  if  the  pupil  is 
enabled  to  read,  write,  and  cipher  mechanically,  the  school  is  supposed  to  have 
done  its  duty.  In  others,  these  branches  are  employed  as  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  intellect,  as  well  as  for  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge ;  accord- 
ing as  one  or  the  other  view  is  taken,  the  instruction  is  arranged  in  conformity 
with  it  In  Holland,  the  intellectual  methods  of  Pestalozzi  have  taken  deep  root, 
and  the  enlightened  state  of  public  opinion,  in  regard  to  elementary  education, 
prevents,  in  a  great  degree,  a  mechanical  system  of  teaching 

The  plan  of  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  to  which  I  now  proceed,  will 
justify  this  remark.  To  render  it  dear,  I  shdl,  even  at  the  risk  of  dwellmg 
rather  long  upon  it,  present  first  the  essential  features  of  the  instruction  ;  next 
show  the  chief  steps  in  the  entire  course,  from  which  a  just  idea  of  the  chmcter 
of  the  whole  of  it  can  be  formed,  app^ding  to  this,  some  remarks  upon  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  the  text  books,  l^en,  by  separating  the  exercises  of 
the  classes,  and  attaching  to  each  the  number  of  hours  devot^  to  it  per  week,  I 
shall  show  that  this  is  no  theoretical  programme,  but  one  formed  for  practice ; 
and  this  will  further  appear,  by  stating,  in  conclusion,  some  of  the  results  which  I 
witnessed  at  an  examination  of  the  pupUs. 

This  school,  I  should  remark,  though  ranking  with  the  best  of  those  which  I 
saw  in  Holland,  is  not  distinguished  above  several  others  of  its  class,  and  in  its 
intellectual  character,  seemeS  to  me  decidedly  below  many  of  the  intermediate 
schools,  where  the  pupils  are  less  numerous.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  what  is  obtained  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve  or  fourteen.  The 
subjects  of  instruction,  indudmg  inteDectaal  and  moral,  are — 

ExerclM  of  the  perceptlvs  and  relleetive  faeottles.  Lesrnin^  to  read  acceording  to  Prio- 
sen'a  method,  including  the  spelling  of  words  and  the  analysis  of  words  and  simple  seii; 
tences.  The  composition  of  simple  sentences  with  printed  letlera  A  knowledge  of  the  dif* 
ferent  kinds  of  printed  and  written  letters.  Writing  from  dictation  for  orthograpny.  Cor- 
rect reading  of  prose  and  poetry.  Grammar  of  the  Dutch  language.  Geography  of  HoU 
land.  History  of  Holland,  including  its  chronology.  Writing,  beginning  and  ending  with 
writing  on  the  blackboard.  Linear  drawing.  Arithmetic  by  induction.  Mental  and  written 
arithmetic,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  numerals.  Practical  Arithmetic,  to  decimal 
Iractions  Inclusive.    The  theory  of  numbers.    Moral  and  religious  instruction.    Vocal  musie. 

-  Established  in  1816. 
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Am  nstunt  history  does  not  i^pear  either  in  this  programme  or  in  o^ra  of 
primary  schoob,  I  was  at  the  pains  to  ascertain  if  any  tiling  was  taoght  in  relatioii 
to  a  branch  00  eminently  calculated  to  promote  early  reUgions  impresaionB,  and 
found  that  incidentally  information  was  given  on  the  habits  of  animals,  and  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  school, 
aa  in  general,  physical  training  forms  no  part  of  the  system.    In  Holland,  the 

fymnastics,  so  popular  in  Northern  Germany,  have  never  been  permanently  intro- 
nced,  even  in  the  boarding-schools. 

The  nature  and  extent  St  the  instruction  in  the  branches  enumerated  aborve 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  folllowing  list  of  progressive  c 


1.  BxercIsM  of  tboosht,  reason,  sod  taitellkenM. 

2.  RsADiNo.  PriDsen's  Readii^t  Tables.  Vowels  and  consonants  (h>m  tbe  lettter-boz. 
Composition  of  words  on  the  reading-board.  Explanation  of  words  and  tfmple  ■entencesi. 
Spelling  from  memonr.  Exercises  in  reading  different  printed  and  written  characters. 
SlmullaneouB  reading  from  a  serle*  of  books  graduated  to  the  capacity  of  the  class.  BxpfaiF 
nation  of  words  met  in  reading.    Composition  of  aentencea'on  the  reading-board.    Wriung 


from  dictation  for  orthography.    Correct  reading.    Composition  of  simple  sentences.  • 

3.  Grammas  practicaliy.    Conjngat ion  of  verbs,  dkic.    Parsing. 

4.  HisTOBTofHoUand  and  chronology. 


6.  GsooRAPHY  of  Holland. 

6.  Writino.  Elements  of  writing  on  the  blackboard.  Writing  on  slates.  Writing  of 
nambers.  Linear  drawing.  Writing  on  paper.  Writing  capital  letters  and  large  hajnd. 
Exercises  of  writing  on  the  blackboard. 

7.  Arithmbtic  by  induction  Mental  arithmetic.  Reading  Roman  nambers.  Practical 
Arithmetic.  Tables  of  moneys.  Exercises  in  reading  numbers.  Decimal  fractions.  lUdes 
of  weights  and  measures.    Theory  of  arithmetic.    Elements  of  form. 

8.  Moral  amu  bblioious  instruotion.    Bible  stories,  Aa. 

9.  BifloxMo. 

In  giving  a  short  explanation  of  the  exercises  jast  enumerated,  I  shall  not  coo- 
fine  m}'8elf  to  the  methods  followed  in  this  particular  school,  with  all  of  which 
indeed  I  am  not  acquainted,  but  give  them  as  in  most  general  use,  especially  as  I 
saw  them  practiced  in  the  schools  of  Haarlem,  which  have  the  advantage  of  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  seminary  for  teachers  thtf  e,  and  the  uae  of  its  popEs  aa 
aub-teachers. 

Tbe  exeroisea  of  perception  and  reflection  in  fVeqtient  use,  are  those  recom- 
mended by  Ewald,  and  consist  of  a  sdeotion  Arom  various  authors,  aa  well  as  of 
many  subjects  on  which  the  teacher  ia  expected  to  be  informed.  The  instruction 
is  ffiven  oirally,  according  to  the  following  outline :  The  child  is  taught  to  observe 
and  to  speak  correctly,  by  referring  to  objects  which  are  about  him.  Knowledge 
of  colors.  Of  some  varieties  of  form,  as  cound,  square,  &o.  Naming  of  woraa 
of  similar  and  oontzary  significations.  Meaning  of  verbs  in  common  use.  Ku* 
merating  by  cubes.  Knowledge  of  coins  of  the  coimtry,  and  their  rdative 
values.  Division  of  time.  To  tell  the  time  by  a  watch.  To  distinguish  the  true 
from  the  fiilse.  Questions  on  nature  and  art.  Qualities  of  resemUuice  and  dis- 
tinction. Compound  expressions,  as  *^  good  day,"  *^  besides,"  &c.  Witty  say- 
ings. Points  of  the  compass.  Lessons  on  wei^ts  and  measures.  On  different 
metals.  Artidea  of  furniture  in  common  use.  Different  duly  occupations.  The 
four  ages  of  man.  Different  ranks  of  society.  Proverbs  and  phrases.  Riddles 
and  charades.    Fables.    Honorable  and  dubious  actions.    Explanation  of  words. 

Systems,  in  my  opinion  better  than  those  of  Lohr,  are  in  use  in  Germany,  but 
this  enumeration  shows  what  in  general  these  exercises  are  in  the  Dutch  scho<^ 

The  arrangements  for  teaching  reading,  according  to  Prinsen,  are  a  spelling 
and  readinff-board,  to  be  presently  describ^,  reading  tables  or  prcgressive  lessons 
printed  and  pasted  upon  boards,  and  a  series  of  reading  hooka,  beginning  with  the 
simple  vowel  sounds,  and  rising  to  stories  for  children,  who  have  a  fiicility  in  read- 
ing. There  is  a  manual  also  for  the  teacher  to  guide  his  lessons.  The  reading- 
board  consists  of  a  center-piece  with  horizontal  grooves,  or  raised  ledges  forming 
grooves  between  them,  into  which  small  wooden  prisms,  having  letters  marked, 
or  printed  letters  pasted  upon  them,  may  be  placed.  The  vowels  are  arranged  ih 
compartments  on  one  side  of  the  center-piece,  and  the  consonants  on  the  other. 
T1ie  letter  prisms  have  tbe  same  letter  in  difl&rent  characters,  capitals  and  small 
letters  on  four  fiioes  of  the  prism.  This  reading  machine  admits  of  a  great 
variety  of  exercises  in  the  mechanical  arrangements  concerned,  in  which  the 
pupil  takes  part,  such  as  composing  simple  words  and  sentences,  and  forming 
words  from  the  lettera  composing  them,  which  have  been  purposely  disarranged. 
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The  reading  tables  of  progrewive  leeBona  are  f<x  the  porpoees  of  Tarying  the 
exeroises,  of  employing  a  number  of  children  aoiiTely  at  the  same  time,  and  fior 
liabituating  themaelves  to  letters  of  the  ordinary  size.  They  are  nine  in  namber. 
beginning  with  single  vowels,  and  terminating  with  words  containing  several  oom- 
poond  Boands.  All  the  combinations  of  letters  used  form  wor£,  as  in  Mr. 
Wood's  plan,  and  the  teacher  is  careful  to  require  an  explanation  of  every  word, 
as  it  occurs.  Prinsen's  Primer  enables  the  teacher  to  exercise  the  intelligence  of 
his  pupil,  and  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  his  instruction.  There  are  pictures 
attached  to  each  letter,  representinff  some  object  or  action,  the  word  referring  to 
which  contains  the  vowel  sound  to  be  taught  The  teacher  draws  from  the  pupil 
A  description  of  the  object  or  action,  and  when  he  has  obtained  the  right  wora, 
makes  the  child  remark  the  sound  of  the  letters.  Of  course,  these  sounds  are  ' 
not  the  arbitrary  names  of  the  letters,  and  hence,  this  method,  to  disdnguish  it 
from  the  spelling  method  is  called  *'  Phonic,"  (lautir.)  The  reading-machme  and 
primer  are  used  in  conjunction.  When  the  pupil  has  reached  the  **  first  reading- 
*  book,''  the  teacher  reads  aloud,  that  the  former,  by  following,  may  receive  ideas 
of  emphasis.  The  reading-books  contain  stories  entirely  adapted  to  the  compre- 
hension of  children,  giving  them  ideas  of  common  trades  and  operations,  of  moral 
sentiments,  of  nature,  of  the  biographies  of  the  worthies  of  Holland,  fiuniliar 
letters,  &c.    They  contain  various  forms  of  printed  and  written  alphabets. 

In  leaminff  to  write,  beginning  upon  the  slate  or  board,  one  of  the  pupils  com- 
poses a  word  upon  the  rrading-board,  with  written  letters ;  then,  all  name  iho 
sounds,  and  copy  the  forms  upon  their  slates.  In  some  schools,  elementary 
forms  are  first  taught,  and  the  letters  of  large  hand  next  written.  In  others, 
small  hand  is  made  the  basb ;  and  in  the  school  for  the  poor,  at  the  Hague,  the 
teacher  has  ingeniously  sifted  out  the  elements  of  a  current  small  hand,  and 
begins  with  them.  From  the  best  examination  I  could  give  these  methods,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  hand  begun  by  small  letters  was  not  so  good  as  that 
begun  by  large  ones. 

A^  specimen  of  the  method  of  teaching  geography  will  be  seen  by  following 
the  outline  of  Priusen's  description  of  Haarlem,  used  as  a  guide  to  me  teachers 
of  that  place.  It  begins  with  the  elementary  notions  of  the  manner  of  repre- 
senting a  country  on  a  map,  the  points  of  the  compass,  &q.  Then  follows  the 
position  of  the  town,  its  size,  and  the  character  of  its  environs,  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  most  remarkable  buildings,  the  divisnns  ot  the  town,  the  gates,  prin- 
cipal canals  and  streams,  principal  streeto,  and  particulars  relating  to  remarkaUa 
buildings  in  them,  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  more  important  places  in  the 
several  wards,  from  the  first  to  the  si^.  After  thus  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  geography  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  that  of  Holland  follows.  In  some 
schools,  the  old  method  is  still  in  use. 

Arithmetic  is  chiefly  taught  according  to  Pestalocn's  method,  cubical  blocks 
being  used  for  numeration.  These  have  been  superseded  in  some  countries,  by 
the  arithmetical  fnme  spoken  of  before,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  of 
addressing  the  eye,  while  its  use  b  more  convenient  than  that  of  the  cubes.  The 
method  is  by  induction.  The  first  lesson  teaches  to  combine  three  units,  vari- 
oualv,  by  addition.  The  second,  to  reckon  these  forward  or  backward.  The 
tliird,  to  hame  them  from  the  middle.  Then,  ideas  of  comparison,  as  of  greater 
or  less  numbers,  up  to  three  units.  Of  differences,  of  how  many'  times  unhy 
must  be  repeated  to  make  two  or  three,  or  elementary  ideas  of  sobstraction,  of 
multiplication,  and  of  division.  The  same  course  of  lessons  is  repeated,  increasing 
the  number  of  cubes  (unite)  up  to  ten.  Next  follow  ideas  of  even  and  uneven 
numbers,  and  of  the  result  of  their  combination,  reaching  as  high  as  fifteen. 
Counting  by  unite,  hy  twos,  by  threes,  and  following  the  same  steps  as  in  the 
earlier  lessons,  counting  by  twos  and  threes,  by  ones  and  threes,  &c.,  and  always 
•repeating  the  same  train.  A  similar  course  is  followed  in  reckoning  up  to  twenty, 
adding  counting  by  fours,  by  threes  and  fours,  by  twos  and  fours,  by  ones  and 
fours,  and  a  similar  series  by  fives.  Tliis' course  is  kept  up  as  long  as  neoessanr, 
and  from  the  insight  it  gives,  fltmi  the  very  beginning,  into  the  theory  of  arith- 
metic, a  judicious  teacher  will  be  amply  repaid  for  the  somewhat  tedious  repeti- 
tion of  the  earlier  steps,  by  the  flKNlity  of  the  latter  progress.  The  various  exer^ 
oises  in  arithmetic  are  fully  detailed  in  the  progranune  of  the  Hague  school| 
ahready  given.    The  elementa  of  form  are  abo  tai^^t  according  to  Pestalosii. 
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The  results  of  the  moral  and  religiooi  instnictioD,  oommonieated  in  and  oat  of 
•ohool,  are  fall}'  shown  in  the  charaeter  of  the  people  of  Holland ;  and  these  mart 
be  deemed  sotuiactory.  Sectarian  instraction  is  carefully  kept  oat  of  the  schods, 
while  the  historioal  parts  of  the  Bible  and  its  moral  lessons  are  ftiUy  dwelt  upon. 
Tliere  are  Tarioos  collections  of  Bible  stories  for  this  porpose,  which  are  com* 
mented  on  by  the  teacher,  and  all  the  incidental  instraction,  so  important  in  a 
school,  has  the  same  tendency.  Doctrinal  instruction  is  given,  according  to  an 
arranffement  made  with  the  charohes  of  the  varioas  denominations  when  the 
school  law  was  promulgated ;  this  instruction  is  imparted  out  of  the  sdiool,  on 
the  half-holidays  and  Sundays.    Sometimes,  when,  as  at  the  Hacue.  the  pupils 


nearly  all  belong  to  one  communion,  a  catechist  attends  at  the  school ;  but  eren 
then,  only  those  children  whose  parenti  wish  it  are  present  at  the  eierdses. 

Music  is  taught  by  note,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  a  blackboard,  with  the 
ledger  lines  painted  in  white  or  red  upon  it,  to  assist  the  teacher.  Tlie  songs  are 
of  very  various  characters,  as  moral,  religious,  patriotic,  grave,  gay,  and  k>yal ; 
and  very  considerable  attainment  is  made  in  vocal  music. 

1  return  now  to  the  school  of  the  Hague,  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  exercises  are  accomplished,  within  the  ax  or  eight  years  de- 
voted to  elementary  instruction.  As  the  law  requires  but  three  classes  in  each 
school,  these  are  sub-divided.  Each  dlinaion  is,  in  ftot,  a  separate  class,  with  a 
distinct  course  of  study,  and  an  industrious  pupal  can  pass  through  one  division 
each  year.  The  number  of  hours  marked,  are  those  devoted  per  week  to  the 
several  subjects. 


FIRST,  OR  LOWEST  CLASS. 


nasT  DIVISION. 


Boon. 

Exereite*  of  tboiwht  tnd  fstaoD, 8 

Priwen't  Tabic, 6 

Vowel*  and  eonaonanti  fiom  the  lattaHioz...  I 

Compotitioa  of  word*  on  the  reading-board, .  3 

General  exercian  with  the  letter-boi, 1 

BpellingfVoinmeniorT........ 1 

fiqilanatioa  of  wonfa  and  Moleocei, S 

SimohaiMoas  nadiof  fiorn  booki, 4 


IndiTidnal  raadinf  , 1 

Reading  difleieot  printed  ehaimcten, 1 

Mental  arithmetic, 1 

Exerciiei  in  arithmetic «...  8 

Learning  Roman  and  Arabiae  namerab, 1 

Sitting  quiet, 1 

Exerema  of  tlMOgfat and raaeon,  continued,..  9 


•BCOIID  DIVinON. 


Vowob  and  eonMmaoH  flom  the  letleMMis, 


Bpelbng  fW>m  memorv.  continued, 3 

Explanation  of  worn 


I  and  lenteneet,  eontin- 


Simultaneous  reading  from  booki,  eontinned,.  7 
Oonpoeitum  of  ■entencee  oo   the  reading- 
board, i 


Reading  wHttan ehaiMlen, 9 

Writing  on  the  blackboaid» 1 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued, 1 

Mental  arithmetic,  eontlnaed, 1 

Writing  and  reading  nunben,.. 9 

Reading  Roman  numemie...... 1 

Elementiof  form, 1 

Sitting  quiet, 1 


TEIED  DIVISION. 


Bzeroitei  of  thought  aod  meon,  eoattaned,. .  S 

gielling  from  momorr,  continued. 1 
Kolanation  of  word*  and  sentence*,  con- 
tinued   1 

Simultaneoos  reading  from  boalu,contJaned,.  7 
Composition  6f  *eolenee*  on  the   reading- 
board,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  the  blackboard,  continued, 1 

Reading  written  eharacten,  eontinoed, 1 

Grammar,  the  coqjugation*, 1 

Writing  on  slate* 1 


Writing  oat  Tens*  to  leam  by  rote, 1 

Linear  dmwing, 1 

Arithmetic  by  Induction,  continued, 1 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued,. 1 

Practical  arithmetic, i 1 

Writing  and  reading  numbers,  continued,. ...  9 

Reading  Roman  numerals,  continued, I 

Elements  of  fern,  eontinned, 1 

l^bleofeoias, 1 

Catechism, 1 


SBCOND  CLASS. 

PIKST  DIVISION. 


Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  eontinned, . .  8 

Analysis  of  sentences 1 

Explanation  of  '" 


Composition  of  sentences  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading,  continued, 5 

Correct  reading, 1 

Parsing. i 

Writing  on  slates, 9 


Writing  s 

Mental  arithmetic  e 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued,. 

Table  of  coins,  continued, 

Elements  of  form,  continued, 

Linear  drawing,  continued. 

Moral  and  raligioos  instruction,  continued,. , 
Singing, 
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■KCOND 

Boon. 

EiereitM  of  thoufbt  and  rMion  continiMd ....  1 

Bimnltaneouf  reaiaiii|;  from  books,  continoed.  5 

Comet  readiiif,continiMd, 1 

Compotition  or  wnteaoM,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  the  data,  continuad, 1 

Writing  on  paper,  eontinuad, 4 

Writing  capiUi  kttan, 1 

Linear  drawing,  eontinuad, 1 

UittoiyofUolEuid, 1 


GaomphT  of  Holland, 1 

ArithDiade  bj  induction,  continued 1 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued, 1 

Praetical  arithmetic,  continued, 3 

Rulei  of  arithmetic, 1 

Decimal  fiaetions, 1 

Eleroanti  of  form,  continued, 1 

Moral  and  religious  instructioo,  continued,. . .  1 

Vocal  ansie,  eontiDuad, 1 


THIRD  CLASS. 


Writing  on  blaekboaid, 

Mental  arithmetie,eootlnued 

Practical    do.  do.      

Kulesof    do.  do.      

System  of  weights  aad  measures, , 

Theory  of  numbers, 

Moral  and  religious  instructioo,  continued,. , 

Gateeh ism,  continued, , 

Vocal  fttuMc,  eontiausd, , 


Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  oootinoad,..  1 

Simultaneous  reading,  continued, 1 

Correct  readioa  of  prose  and  poetry, 1 

Writing  from  dictation,  for  orthography, 9 

Grammar,  continued)... < 1 

History  of  Holland,  continued, 1 

Chronology  of  Holland, 1 

Geography  of  Holland, 9 

Writing  of  small  hand  from  copy  slips, 9 

Writing  capital  lettan  and  ilguies, 1 

The  half-yearly  ezamiiiation  of  the  pupils,  at  which  I  waa  preaenL  enabled  me 
to  hear  their  progress  in  arithmetio  with  the  cubes,  in  reading  and  spelling,  in 
forming  words  and  sentences,  in  nnmerafting  written  numbers,  making  Roman 
nomei^  in  higher  reading,  in  the  elementi  of  form,  in  higher  arithmetic,  in 
mental  arithmetic,  in  the  geography  of  Holland,  and  in  vocal  music.  Their 
attainments  in  these  branches  were,  in  general,  quite  respectable,  and  in  some 
of  them  very  satisfintory  indeed. 

The  system  of  weights  and  rneasurca  is  tangfat  in  the  schools  of  Holland,  not 
only  by  learning  tablM,  but  by  reference  to  USa  standards  themselves,  a  complete 
set  of  copies  of  which  is  expected  to  be  preserved  in  every  school  The  advan- 
tsgee  of  this  method  are  very  great 

The  branches  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  poor,  are  carried  further  in  the 
burgher  schoolsL  Thus  the  comrse  of  grammar  is  extended,  and  general  history 
and  geography  are  added.  The  essentials  are,  bowever,  the  same,  and  there  is  no 
new  train  oif  study. 

The  instruction  in  the  so  called,  iVendi  schools,  may  be  illustrated  by  that  in 
the  one  established  by  the  school  committee  of  Utrecht  This  school  consists  of 
three  divisions :  two  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Of  those  for  boys,  the  first  is  a 
Dutch  elementary  school,  which  takes  its  pupils  at  about  five  years  of  age,  and 
carries  them  through  a  course  very  similar  to  that  already  described.*  At  from 
ten  to  eleven,  they  pass  to  the  F^nch  school.  Here  they  make  fiirther  attain- 
ments in  the  Dutch  language,  study  general  geography  and  history  in  detail,  carry 
their  arithmetic  further,  and  begin  algebra,  continue  the  course  of  geometry,  make 
greater  progress  in  the  theory  and  practMC  of  music,  and  above  all,  study  the 
French  language  grammatically,  and  by  using  it  as  the  language  of  recitation, 
and  learning  much  of  the  other  branciies  tlmmgh  its  medium,  acquire  a  great 
frcility  in  speakuig  it  In  some  of  these  schools,  ]9iysics  and  natural  history  are 
taught,  and  Latin  b  begun  by  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  granunar  school 

*  I  waa  much  pleased  to  nee  the  method  of  teaching  gaographv,  by  daliDcatlnf  maps  on 
the  blackboard  in  use  In  this  scbooL  The  uaatar  himself  must  be  practiced  In  tba  «rt»ia 
order  that  the  pupils  may  learn  by  imitation. 


XII.    SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 

PLAN  OP  INSTRUOnOK;  PIlAV  OP  LABOB. 
TinoslatMl  from  Deisterwef's  **Mmuai/or  TeocAtrt,"  for  the  Am.  Jonnul  of  EdaeaUon.] 


Section  I. — school  Dnciruifc. 

Can  we  hope  for  a  conclusive  discussion  of  school  discipline  ? 

Many  teachers  have  occupied  themselves  on  the  subject,  and  there  is 
no  end  to  their  discussion  on  it  We  have  not  thought  proper  to  devote 
to  it  an  extended  chapter,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  separate,  independent  department;  but  as  one  and  the  same 
with  instruction.  In  our  opinion,  it  coincides  with  didactics ;  and,  if  not 
identical  with  it,  is  still  a  consequence  of  it  The  true  didacticist  is  also 
a  disciplinarist;  he  who  holds  clear  views  as  to  instruction,  does  the  same 
as  to  discipline;  he  who  instructs  well,  disciplines  well;  subjects  of 
instruction  are,  according  to  the  ancient  but  often  forgotten  opinion, 
**  disciplines." 

These  views — ^which  it  would  be  easy  to  extend — ^were  not  received  so 
long  as  the  old  dogmatic  way  of  teaching  was  recognized  as  the  sole  duty 
of  the  teacher.  Then,  a  man  might  know  much,  speak  well,  and  **  teach  ** 
well,  and  yet  know  nothing  of  maintaining  discipline.  Such  (to  menti<m 
a  name  whose  reputation  will  not  be  injured  by  it)  was  Schleiermacher, 
at  the  Gray-iriars'  Gymnasium,  at  Berlin ;  and  such  were  numy  other 
learned  men,  even  down  to  the  present  day.  But  since  we  have  come  to 
include  in  the  idea  of  teaching  something  more  than,  and  indeed  some- 
thing entirely  different  from,  the  mere  communication  of  knowledge — 
namely,  to  stimulate,  to  develop,  to  lead  into  a  condition  of  independent 
activity ;  in  a  word,  to  instruct,  according  to  the  rational  modem  mean- 
ing of  the  term — since  this  has  been  the  case,  there  have  been  no  longer 
good  teachers  who  have  not  understood  how  to  discipline  their  schools. 
As  lar  as  his  capacity,  and  power  of  instruction  go,  just  so  far  do  his  edu- 
cating power  and  efiSciency  go.  Whoever  agrees  with  the  previous  posi- 
tions in  this  book  will  agree  with  this  assertion.*  The  schoolmaster  of 
the  present  day  does  nothing  except  to  teach,  from  one  day's  end  to  an- 
other. He  is  entirely  a  teacher,  and  is  therefore  with  propriety  called 
by  that  name  and  by  no  other.    It  is  not  an  arbitrarily  invented  name, 

*  Compare  this:  "Diaciplioe  is  not  the  art  of  rewarding  and  puuiahiog,  of  making  pupils 
rpealc  and  be  ailent ;  it  ia  the  art  of  making  them  perform,  in  the  moat  appropriate,  eaajr,and 
OReful  manner,  aii  the  datiea  of  the  ac'hooi."  The  definition  of  **  acbool  diacipline,"  bjr  the 
Conference  Society  of  Capellan,  (tea  abore,)  ia  eridentlj  too  broad.  **The  elemeotarj 
school  ought,  by  the  q>trit  ruling  within  it,  and  by  its  Initniction,  so  to  operate  upon  tho 
children  that  they  ahall  reeeiTe  a  preparation,  adapted  lo  tbair  age*  and  capacltica,  for  tem- 
poral and  eternal  life." 
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which  may  be  exchanged  for  a  better.  The  ancient  *^  schoolmaster  *'  has 
nowadays  advanced  to  the  grade  of  *^  teacher."  As  teacher,  he  calls 
into  actiYity  the  observation,  industry,  love  of  learning,  capacity  for  it, 
power  of  language,  capacity  for  independent  tuition,  and  self-control  of 
his  pupil ;  all  his  faculties,  not  merely  those  of  acquiring  knowledge,  but 
the  feelings  and  the  character.  That  is,  he  directs,  corrects,  and  disci- 
plines him,  outwardly  and  inwardly.  The  pupil  attends  school.  Here, 
order,  propriety,  mofality,  good  manners,  obedience,  regularity  in  com- 
ing, going,  standing,  and  sitting,  and  in  preparing  and  delivering  his  work, 
love  of  his  occupation,  his  teacher,  and  his  school,  and  also  truthfulness 
and  credibility,  appear  as  the  consequences  of  the  influence  of  the  living, 
educating  principle  of  the  school ;  that  is,  of  a  teacher  whose  intellect 
and  will  are  active,  vivid,  and  strong ;  who,  just  as  Schiller  composed, 
philosophized,  and  labored  as  a  character,  does  every  thing,  inspires 
every  thing  with  character.  The  whole  matter  of  disciplinary  means 
therefore  concentrates  itself  in  this  requirement  from  the  teacher. 
Teach  with  didactical — and  consequently  also  with  disciplinary — power 
and  skill.  The  principle  of  teaching  is  the  principle  of  school  edu- 
cation.* 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  teacher,  while  bestowing  attention  upon  his 
system  of  instruction,  must  also  pay  attention  to  whatever  outside  mat- 
ters relate  to  it,  must  adjust  his  views  and  practice  as  to  them,  and  must 
cause  his  scholars  to  conform  to  them.  And  in  like  manner  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that,  where  several  teachers  are  laboring  together  in  one  school, 
there  must  be  an  agreement  upon  subjects  of  Uiis  kind,  that  there  may 
be  a  harmony  of  action  among  them,  and  one  may  not  pull  down 
what  another  builds  up.  The  right  spirit  of  instruction  will  lead  the 
teacher  to  right  action.  Shall  we  go  into  particulars  under  this  subject  ? 
Their  name  is  legion — ^but  we  will  refer  to  a  few. 

1.  Strict  enforcement  of  regularity  in  teaching  school,  neither  too  soon 
nor  too  late,  but  before  the  stroke  of  the  bell.  The  teacher  therefore  to 
be  in  the  school  before  it  is  struck.  This  is  indispensable.  Any  one 
coming  late  to  remain  standing  during  the  first  hour,  and  to  go  to  the 
foot  of  the  class. 

2.  Pupils  to  be  quiet  in  their  places,  and  to  be  quiet  while  preparing 
their  lessons. 

8.  Exercises  to  commence  at  the  stroke  of  the  bell,  with  singing  or 
prayer,  or  both,  but  briefly.  One  stanza  of  a  hymn  is  enough.  Unpro- 
gressives  have  all  or  half  of  a  hymn  sung.  But  the  object  of  singing  is 
to  be  a  stimulus  for  work. 

4.  Position  of  the  teacher  before  the  class,  at  his  post;  not  to  be  wan- 
dering about  To  see  all,  to  address  all,  to  question  all,  to  stimulate  all, 
as  one  man. 

6.  Indication  of  readiness  to  answer  by  lifting  the  forefinger  or  right 
hand,  not  the  arm :  one  to  be  selected  to  answer. 

*  CnitinaoD  girea,  at  the  principal  reqalsites  of  a  teacher  aa  diaclplioarlan,  watchfalnert, 
lore  of  order,  eonsiateiicy,  and  lairneaa. 
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6.  Such  one  to  stand  up  and  speak  in  a  clear,  distinct^  definite,  strong 
manner.  No  error,  stammering,  slowness,  half-answer,  or  slothful  an- 
swers to  be  allowed.    No  telling — ^that  school-pest  I     Why? 

7.  For  repetition,  the  pupils  to  leave  their  places;  not  otherwise.  The 
teacher  who  always  needs  this  means  of  stimulating  the  attention  is  fond 
of  ease,  or  a  feeble  teacher. 

8.  Recognition  of  eyery  endeavor  after  socoesB,  according  to  the  amount 
of  effort^  even  if  the  results  are  smalL  Such  recognition  encourages; 
while  blame,  especially  if  undeserved,  is  prostrating. 

9.  No  moralizing.  Give  brief  and  clear  orders,  laconic  praise*  and 
blame.    The  hconic  teacher  is  the  best 

10.  Patience  with  the  feeble,  unweariedness  with  those  who  try,  pei^ 
emptoriness  with  those  who  do  not  do  all  they  can. 

11.  The  pupil's  eye  to  follow  his  teacher  as  a  planet  the  sun,  or  as  a 
satellite  its  planet  This  must  hi^pen  of  itself  or  else  it  is  a  made-up 
action,  and  valueles&t  Erect  but  not  stiff  carriage  of  the  body,  the  feet 
to  be  kept  still,  the  hands  off  the  table. 

12.  Pupils  to  leave  school  quietly  and  orderly,  before  the  teacher,  with 
a  silent  salute  to  him ;  and  to  go  quietly  home. 

Will  this  dozen  of  hints  be  sufficient?  Must  we  instruct  the  teacher 
how  the  scholars  should  behave  when  a  stranger,  or  the  pastor,  or  a 
school-inspector,  &c.,  visits  the  school  ?  or  how  to  meet  the  complaints  of 
parents  f  or  how  to  punish,  with  what,  whether  with  a  stick,  and  a  thou* 
sand  other  questions  ?  Where  should  we  end  ?  Those  desiring  infcHrm* 
ation  on  those  points,  should  study  the  books  afaready  named^  on  school 
discipline,  especially  that  of  Dobschall.  As  seeking  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  the  first  thing,  and  to  be  replaced  by  nothing  dse  whatever,  and  guides 
into  all  truth,  so  does  a  right  spirit  in  teaching  lead  to  right  action. 
This,  accordingly,  is  what  the  teacher  should  endeavor  after.  Without 
it,  all  else  is  wood,  hay,  stubble,  which  the  fire  will  consume.  With  it, 
it  is  impossible  to  go  wrong,  although  "man  errs  so  long  as  he  strug- 
gles'' it  is  true;  but  he  will  not,  on  the  whole,  ever  &il  of  the  right 
way.  Experience  purifies  and  directs.  Not  all  things  are  for  all. 
"Though  two  do  the  same  thing,  it  is  not  the  same ;  "  and  this  is  true 
both  of  delinquent  scholars  and  of  disciplinary  teachers.  "  No  one  thing 
is  suited  to  all."  What  one  man  applies  with  success,  will  fiiil  in  the 
hands  of  another.  There  is  no  receipt-book  for  the  thousand  and  thou- 
sand cases  which  arise  in  discipline.  "What  the  understanding  of  no 
wise  man  sees,  childlike  feeling  will  practice  in  simplicity."  These  teach- 
ers are  bom  rich.    Others  Icam  from  them,  by  their  example,  by  observ- 

*  praise,  that  is  the  approbation  of  some  respected  person,  (Laudari  a  viro  laudato;)  ele* 
Tatcs  the  soul,  and  encoarsfes  it  to  noble  sentiments.  See  Jean  Panl  Richter's  *'Ufe^"  lii., 
13 :  ** ETen  the  greatest  minds,  howeTer  much  consciousness  of  power  and  seifreliance 
they  may  hare,  still  sometimes,  eren  from  their  youth  up,  feel  the  need  of  an  encouraging 
recognition  of  their  talents,  and  of  the  successful  application  of  them.  The  estimate  of  oth- 
ers is  indispensable  to  a  man's  correct  appreciation  of  his  own  worth."  Erery  teacher  who 
tducattM  should  continually  remember  this.    The  Hamburger,  Gurlitt,  is  a  model. 

t "  A  made-up  educated  man  is  the  most  foolish  creature  under  the  sun."— (Bettina.) 
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ing  them.  "  Demonstration  goes  bejond  stody.'*  The  best  work  is  done 
by  a  firm  character,  a  will  directed  toward  good.  To  this  end  hare  we 
"  Moses  and  the  prophets.''  And  in  this  also  all  depends  upon  the  spirit 
of  the  work.  A  right  spirit  leads  to  right  thoughts ;  as  is  the  former  so 
are  the  latter. 

Of  means  of  punishment^  we  prefer  to  say  nothing  at  all  They 
are  mostly  useless  and  unnecessary ;  where  the  instruction  is  of  the  right 
character,  t.  0.,  adapted  to  nature  and  to  the  subject  The  pupil  should 
study  in  the  school,  and  with  pleasure.  Where  this  is  the  case,  there 
will  be  few  or  no  improprieties ;  where  it  is  not,  the  teacher  will  be  con- 
stantly obliged  to  make  rules  and  inflict  punishments,  but  without  the 
result  desired.  For  the  design  of  punishment  is  to  do  away  with  pun* 
ishment  But  both  punishment  and  delinquency  are  avoided  by  love  of 
the  pupil's  work.  And  this  love  of  the  workt  must  be  produced  by  the 
work  itself  A  consciousness  of  constantly  growing  powers  continually 
stimulates  the  desire  of  their  development  The  principle  of  instruction 
is  the  principle  of  education ;  the  method  of  instruction  is  the  method  of 
education.  {  Where  this  is  not  so,  but  where  the  two  do  not  coincide, 
and  where,  thus,  the  instruction  is  not  in  and  of  itself  educating,  but 
only  instructs — communicates  knowledge — ^there  there  is  no  real  educa* 
tion.  Those  not  clear  on  this  point  should  study  the  work — which  I  can 
not  sufficiently  recommend— of  Weiss,  ^^Ihsperience^  and  Counuh^^^ 
(Br/ahrungm  und  Bathsehl&gey)  2d  vol  The  result  of  his  excellent  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  is  concentrated  in  the  following  statement  "In- 
struction, in  order  to  develop  into  independent  action  and  fitness  for 
actual  life  the  whole  mental  powers  of  the  student,  as  a  being  of  senses 
and  reasoning  powers,  should  first  of  all  endeavor  to  stimulate  and  bring 
into  full  activity  the  feelings,  as  the  central  point  of,  and  means  of  ope- 
rating on,  all  the  mental  faculties  and  their  results.  Instruction,  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  result,  should  use  its  material  only  as  a  stimulus, 
should  proceed  from  actual  observation  of  objects  of  intuition,  and  should 
fi*om  this  develop  within  the  pupil's  mind  the  idea  of  those  objects.  By 
this  method  only  can  the  inner  nature  be  entirely  reached,  a  true  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  study  excited,  and  the  understanding  and  will  (head 
and  heart)  alike  cultivated,  and  consequently  the  individual  educated 
by  means  of  education. "$ 

*The  right  of  pani«hing  mlnort,  and  of  applying  neeeanrj  conMralnt  to  tbem,  De«da  do 
eatablishment.  The  meana  used,  bowever.  should  b«  of  auch  a  kind  that  it  may  be  certain 
that  **  the  pupil,  if  he  were  to  ezpreas  a  reaaonable  convictioD  on  the  subject,  would  approve 
them."— Rotteck,  "PuMie  Science^"  I.,  p.  140. 

t  Young  teachers  are  moat  concerned  about  diaeipilne,  bceaoae  they  do  not  understand 
Instruction.  And  most  Terj  learned  men,  not  understanding  the  latter,  do  not  understand 
the  former.  If  they  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  methods,  they  would  learn  diaciptine  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  exemplified  at  the  teachers'  seminaries.  Where  their  pupils  are 
made  skillful  in  instruction,  they  prosper  in  all  things. 

tPleasure~enjoyment~sympathy— in  realities,  Is  the  only  real  existence,  and  the  only 
means  of  making  realities  known.    All  else  is  Tain,  and  wasted  time.— (Goethe.) 

$1  will  add  to  the  above  an  extract  from  the  work  of  a  powerful,  thoughtful,  and  experi- 
enced woman— (Tlnette  Hornberg, "  Thoufhts  on  Education  and  Instruetion^etpeciaUy  tftka 
runaU  Ses."    {Qedanken  VAer  Erziehung  und  Unttrrieht,  bwonden  dn  WeMkhen  Qu- 
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ADDmOllAl^ 

The  preceding  chapter  is  a  brief  one.  The  following  propositions  may 
perhaps  serye  as  useful  themes  for  meditations  connected  with  it 

1.  fichte  expresses  himself  as  Weiss  did,  "  Oratunu  to  the  Oerman 
Nationy^  (Beden  an  die  JDeuteehe  Nation^)  Leipzig,  1824,  p.  52. 

**  Even  although  this  mental  action  is  not  that  from  which  good  morals 
proceed,  and  though,  to  this  end,  a  special  direction  of  that  action  is 
necessary,  still  this  love  is  the  uniyersal  condition  and  form  of  the  moral 
will ;  and  accordingly  this  species  of  intellectual  training  is  the  immedi- 
diate  preparation  for  moral  training." 

2.  A  good  teacher  must  always  maintain  his  discipline  with  a  strong 
hand ;  although  it  is  a  secondary  object,  and  not  a  primary  one.  The 
only  primary  object  is  instruction.  Discipline  is  the  outward  strength 
of  armies ;  learning  is  the  strength  of  the  scholar. 

8.  Discipline  is  an  adjustment  from  without;  cultiyation,  from  within. 
Nor  is  discipline  civilization.  Neither  discipline  nor  any  particular  de- 
gree of  civilization  necessarily  excludes  a  state  of  external  barbarousuessw 
There  are  barbarians  who  are  disciplined  and  civilized. 

4.  "  Instruction  is  divisible  into  two  kinds ;  either  educating  or  purely 
instructing.  When  the  teacher  instructs,  confining  himself  strictly 
within  his  science,  strictly  within  his  objective  method,  this  is  pore 

ehlecktt.)  Berlin,  1845  Enslin.  A  work  w^lch  I  urgently  recommend  to  parents  and  tcacb* 
era  P.  2Se :}~"  I  would,  on  the  contrary,  for  my  own  daugbterB,  (I  Ifhad  them,)  warcb 
the  world  orer  for  a  good  teacher,  and  would  rather  they  would  remain  deficient  In  any 
thing  else  than  in  this.  For  If  I  should  succeed  in  obCaJning  a  good  instructresa,  in  my  aenae* 
of  the  term,  I  should  also  have  obtained  a  good  educator.  But  here  also  I  come  into  open 
opposition  to  Herr  Schalz.  He  pronounces  It  an  error  to  take  as  synonymous  the  Ideas  of 
*  Art  of  Education '  and  *  Art  of  Instruction.'  With  reference  to  the  male  sex,  I  will  express 
so  opinion  on  this  point,  although  I  entertain  a  distinct  one.  Btu  it  is  mr  convicrioo— and 
one  not  to  be  sliaken— that,  for  girls,  no  ditfUnction  can  be  made  between  these,  but  that  each 
Is  indissolubly  Implied  In  the  other.  This  Is  no  theory  constructed  by  me  in  the  air,  orer 
my  writlng'dask ;  It  Is  the  resuU  of  twenty  years'  practice— of  an  experience  which  can  not 
be  annihilated  by  the  acutest  diseussious  of  the  learoedest  men.  But  whtt  Is  that  which  is 
called  education  1  I  will  permit  Herr  Scbulz  himself  to  answer.  It  is  *  To  guide  and  accua* 
torn  young  minds  to  the  true,  the  noble,  and  the  beautiful ;  to  propriety,  modesty,  and  ele* 
gance.'  I  will,  for  the  present,  accept  this  definition,  though  it  Is  too  narrow  for  me,  and 
under  It  would  inquire  of  my  own  past  pupils,  whether  most  of  the  advantages  inchidcd  un- 
der it,  which  they  gained  through  me,  did  not  proceed  from  the  hours  of  instruction.  I 
have  already  had  oral  or  written  testimony  from  many  of  them,  that  that  Tery  species  of 
instruction  which  Herr  Schubs  thinks  us  (women)  unfit  to  give,  via.,  religious  Instruction,  ex* 
ercised  an  Influence  upon  their  Tlews  and  feelings,  to  which  they  principally  owe  whatever 
of  good  there  is  In  them,  and  which  is  still  an  active  and  efllcient  principle  within  them.  It 
was  especially  during  the  Instruction  which  I  gave  my  pupils  In  religion,  (I  called  it  Instruc- 
tion in  Christian  duty,)  In  history,  mythology,  natural  history,  &c.,  that  I  found  oppor- 
tunities of  awakening  in  them,  In  a  manner  the  most  simple  and  natural,  and  adapted  to 
their  capacities,  ideas  upon  the  glorious  destiny  of  man  in  general,  and  of  woman  in  partic- 
ular, upon  the  hoUeat  duties  of  both,  upon  the  great  happiness  of  an  existence  devoted  to  the 
service  of  what  Is  truly  good  and  beautiful,  upon  the  Inestimable  value  of  a  truly  childliks 
relation  to  God,  upon  real  human  greatness  and  virtue,  upon  that  most  difficult  aud  rare  art, 
of  living  a  beautiful  and  noble  life— in  a  word,  upon  all  that  concerns  the  true  worth  and 
happiness  of  man ;— Ideas  whose  germs  lie  slumbering  within  most  minds,  but  which  are 
often  not  strong  enough  to  bring  themselves  to  the  birth,  but  demand  a  Socrates  to  arrest 
them  and  bring  them  forth  into  the  clear  light  of  iotelligent  freedom." 
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ifistruction ;   as  in  the  universities,  &c." — Prof.  Braubach,  in  ^^Mag&r'B 
BetiwD;'  May,  1843. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  statement  All  instruction  has  an  educating 
effect ;  is  at  least  intcUectuallj  educating ;  that  is,  it  renders  definite  the 
thinking  faculties,  and  gives  consistency  of  thought,  thus  working  indi- 
rectly  upon  the  will.  Instruction  which  did  not  do  this  would  be  a 
mere  mass  of  notifications,  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  instruction. 

5.  School  discipline,  like  instruction,  will  take  form  from  the  qualities, 
especially  the  temperament  and  character  of  the  teacher.  The  foremost 
influence  should  be  love  to  the  vocation  and  the  pupil ;  next,  and  with 
these,  comes  strictness  in  fulfillment  of  duty,  fiiithfulness  in  small  things, 
and  from  them  love  of  justice.  On  the  latter  point  Doederlein — ^^Ad" 
dreues  and  Essay 8,^^  {Eedm  und  Aufs&Uey)  Erlangen,  1848,  p.  235 — ^has 
some  very  true  and  acute  remarks. 

^*  The  reputation  of  strict  fairness  and  its  closest  expression,  uncon- 
ditional  impartiality,  is  the  first  fundamental  requisite  of  efScient  school 
discipline.  What  I  mean  is,  that  the  teacher  must,  from  the  first,  be  so 
impregnably  established  by  his  whole  character  in  his  credit  and  repu- 
tation, as  that  nothing  else  shall  be  necessary  to  protect  him  in  the 
practice  of  entire  justice  and  impartiality.  He  must  absolutely  have 
entire  freedom  to  manage  his  pupils  variously,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent individualities ;  and,  both  in  puni^ifig  and  rewarding,  to  follow  the 
higher  considerations  and  requirements  of  an  intelligent  prudence  and 
wisdom,  without  being  obliged  to  apprehend  a  charge  of  partiality. 
He  must  have  reference  to  variety  of  talent  and  temperament,  and  even 
of  condition  and  education ;  (for  if  two  persons  suffer  the  same  thing, 
yet  it  is  not  the  same.)  But  all  these  considerations,  let  it  be  observed, 
should  be  strictly  pedagogical,  not  at  all  political;  according  to  the 
commands  of  conscience,  not  the  counsels  of  worldly  wisdom." 

6.  The  school  is  essentially  an  educational  institution ;  it  educates  by 
means  of  instruction ;  that  is,  not  merely  by  communicating  knowledge, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  on  the  material  which  is  the  subject 
of  instruction,  and  the  various  arrangements  which  the  success  of  the 
instruction  require.  Any  one  violating  these  latter,  or  not  applying  his 
individual  faculties  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  is  deserving  of  punish* 
ment  Under  this  statement  come  all  school  delinquencies,  (crimes  not 
being  here  referred  to,)  including  moral  ones,  such  as  lying.  The  school- 
boy lies,  usually,  to  escape  fh)m  the  punishment  of  some  neglect  of  work, 
forgetfulness,  Jbc. ;  to  lie  in  order  to  bring  a  punishment  upon  his  com- 
rade is — to  the  honor  of  human  nature  in  boys — a  thing  unheard  o£ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  cases  where  he  lies  in  order  to 
preserve  his  comrade  from  punishment  is  legion. 

All  delinquencies  and  punishments  in  school  can  thus  be  brought  into 
connection  with  instruction  and  its  requisites. 

Or  they  may  be  considered  agart ;  as  moral  delinquencies. 

Either  view  is  correct;  neither  .excludes  the  other.  The  educator 
will  prefer  the  latter;    but  most  parents,  the  former,  especially  the 
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less  judicious.  The  measures  pursued  may,  in  the  fonner  case,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  biblical  admonition,  ^'  Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and 
in  order; "  in  the  latter,  to  the  text,  ** Train  up  your  children  in  the  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  the  Lord.'' . 

7.  AU  school  punishments  are  pedagogical ;  that  is,  they  are  intended 
to  improve  the  child.  Theories  of  deterring,  or  of  retaliation,  are  quite 
inadmissible ;  as  is  that  of  any  expiation  to  an  offended  God.  God  can 
not  be  offended.  Men  must  put  themselves  on  the  right  terms  with  him, 
and  with  his  own  consdenoe,  by  sorrow  and  improvement 

That  the  more  strictiy  religionist  (ioffmannte  BtrengglavJnge)  or  or^ 
thodox  and  pietist  teachers  find  themselves  obliged  to  use  a  stricter  dis- 
ciplinary practice  is  a  fiict  The  main  reason  of  this  is,  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  God's  miyesty  is  offended  by  every  wrong  action.  No 
such  view  ought  to  be  expressed,  even  in  th^  penal  codes.  Whether  such 
is  the  case,  must  be  left  to  the  higher  and  invisible  Judga  Man  has  no 
voice  in  that  decision,  nor  consequentiy  should  he  have  in  inflicting  a 
punishment  for  it  This  same  class  of  teachers  often,  by  reason  of  the 
same  doctrine,  see  faults  and  sins  where  others  do  not  It  is  in  this  case 
as  with  the  ghost-seers.  He  who  believes  he  sees  them  does  see  them. 
But  the  worst  thing  is  when  they  look  upon  the  child  as  a  reprobate  or 
a  criminal  And  yet  this  is  seldom  a  correct  opinion,  even  of  such  adults 
as  are  punished  for  crimes.  ^*  The  more  we  examine  men  and  their  errors, 
the  more  occasion  we  shall  find  to  treat  them,  not  as  hardened  devils,  but 
rather  as  poor  tempted  creatures."* 

8.  *^  Much  speaking  is  a  weariness  to  the  flesh."  Many  laws,  many 
transgressions.  It  is  enough  to  fiighten  one,  to  read  all  the  rules  which 
are  given  to  teachers.  See,  for  instance,  the  littie  work,  *^J)iieipUne  in 
the  Common  School^^  {Die  Zucht  in  der  VolkuchuU^  by  Raimund  Her- 
manuz,  director  of  the  Catholic  Teachers'  Seminary  at  Ettiingen,  In  the 
Grand-duchy  of  Baden.  Garlsruhe  and  Freiburg,  1848.  Herder,  pp. 
48.  Catholic  clergymen  are  fond  of  admonishing  and  moralizing.  In 
this  work  we  find  it  advised  to  make  use  of  tablets  of  rules,  places  of 
honor,  golden-books,  &c.  All  pure  supererogation  I  Otherwise,  the  book 
contains  many  good  observations.  But  he  must  be  a  poor  teacher  who 
needs  this  army  of  advice.  And  quere^  Can  such  a  master  in  laws  and 
rules  ever  educate  so  as  to  make  apt  and  ready  pupils?  Such  things 
would  leave  us  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  better  to  go  back  to  the  old 
fashion,  and  find  in  hard  blows  one  universal  means  against  all  kinds  of 
school  delinquencies.  Lied?  the  rod.  Lazy?  the  rod.  Struck  some- 
body ?  the  rod ;  &c.,  &c.     Toujours  perdrix  I 

9.  The  Gregorius  Strike-hards,  in  their  day,  used,  "  as  their  daily  ap- 
paratus for  school  discipline,  a  surly  countenance,  a  thundering  voice,  a 
litany  of  terms  of  abuse,  a  hard  fist,  and  a  tough  hazel  stick.  See 
Schlez's  ^'Gregariua  Strike-hard^^^  &a,  {Gregorius  Schlaghartf  &c.)  Nu- 
remberg, 1818.     8d  ed.,  p.  128. 

*  The  PrusHan  OutUne  of  a  New  Code,  and  ite  Relatione  to  the  Rhine  Country,"  (Der 
preueeieehe  Enttonrf  einer  neven  Qeeetxgebung  und  ein  VerkaUen  turn  RJkeinlande.)  By 
Gottfried  Daden.    Bonn,  J843.    Weber.    62pafes. 
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The  eleTenth  and  twelfth  chapters  of  this  book,  (which  are  the  best  of 
the  whole,)  are  still  to  be  recommended  to  many  passionate  teachers. 
"Opposites  illustrate  each  other." 

10.  It  is  proper  here  to  refer  to  a  new  work,  in  which  this  subject  is 
discussed  in  an  able  manner ;  viz.,  ^'  School  DUcipline,  Systematized  in 
a  eimpleplan  as  a  ecientjfically  arranged  department  of  hnotoledge;  and 
hri^y  and  generally  discusud/rom  the  moral  point  of  vieWy  with  direct 
rtferenee  to  the  practical  needs  of  the  teacher,^  (Die  SehvMimplin.  Als 
wissenschaftlieh  geordnete  Kunde  in  ein  eivf aches  System;  zusammenge- 
fasst  und  aus  sittlichem  Qesichtspunhten  fsar  die  unmittelbare  Schulamts- 
praxis  hurz  und  ^ibersiehtlich  da/rgestelU.)  By  K.  F.  Schnell.  Berlin, 
1850.    Wiegand.    128  pages. 

II.    PLAN  OP  imTRUcnoif  m  a  ■ohool.* 

The  plan  of  instruction  ( Uhterriehtsplan  oder  Lehrplan)  of  a  school 
includes :  designation  of  the  matter  to  be  studied ;  its  division  into  the 
different  grades  and  classes ;  fixing  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  it  each  year, 
week,  day,  hour,  &c  The  scheme  for  'the  latter  is  the  lesson-bill, 
(Lektions-und  Stunden-plan,)  and  is  a  subordinate  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  instruction.  The  plan  of  instruction  sometimes  contains  more, . 
sometimes  less.  It  may  omit  any  reference  to  method,  which  may  be  left 
to  individual  teachers ;  or  it  may  confine  itself  to  general  indications,  or 
may  extend  to  more  detailed  directions ;  may  prescribe  the  text-books 
and  class-books  in  each  study,  &c.  It  should  include,  if  not  a  scheme  of 
directions  for  studying,  (Lemplan,)  at  least  one  for  working  (Arheitsplan  ;) 
that  is,  such  directions  that,  though  the  pupil  may  learn  in  the  course  of 
instruction  in  each  separate  study  how  to  do  his  work  in  it,  each  teacher 
for  himself,  and  all  the  teachers  of  an  institution  containing  several,  shall 
be  informed  what  and  how  much  is  to  be  given  to  the  pupils  of  each  age 
and  each  class  for  memorizing,  preparation,  and  repetition,  orally  or  in 
wrking ;  what  is  the  maximum  of  time  which  each  teacher  may  require 
to  be  devoted  to  his  department  on  any  given  days,  Ac  There  is  no  need 
of  mentioning  minimums,  at  least  in  our  day ;  for  our  present  teachers 
are  inclined,  not  to  exact  too  little  from  their  pupils,  but  too  much. 

We  add  a  few  details,  as  briefly  as  possible,  on  the  chief  points  relating 
to  a  plan  of  instruction,  and  their  principles. 

1.  In  drawing  a  plan  of  instruction  for  some  particular  school  (for  there 
can  be  no  universal  one,  nor  even  a  general  one  for  all  of  a  certain  class 
of  schools,  or  none  except  such  as  are  confined  to  entirely  general  prin- 
ciples,) the  first  consideration  is  to  select  the  studies.  These  are  determ- 
ined by  the  class  of  the  school  (whether  elementary,  common,  classical, 
&c.,)  and  its  purpose.    This  is  the  first  thing  to  determine. 

After  determining  upon  the  studies,  the  next  thing  is,  to  lay  out  the 
extent  to  which  each  of  them  shall  be  pursued,  and  the  apportionment 

*  The  plan  of  instruction  i«  the  moit  important  part  of  the  lehool  ordinance  or  ecbool  reg* 
olationa ;  which  iaat  Include  the  determination  of  all  mattera  relatitif  to  the  ichool,  aa  grade 
of  ioatitutioD.  aothoritiea  and  teachc'ra,  situation,  fees,  vacation,  Sec  But.  aa  theae  are  ad* 
justed  bj  local  regulation^  and  usually  by  the  authorities  themselves,  we  ahall  here  c 
ourselves  merely  to  the  plan  of  instruction,  with  which  the  teacher  is  concerned. 
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of  tbem  to  each  class,  by  half-years,  or  (which  is  better)  by  years.  The 
best  courses  are  arranged  by  years.  The  whole  extent  of  what  is  to  be 
learned  by  one  class,  that  is  within  one  year,  is  the  year's  task  for  the 
class,  and  must  be  mastered,  in  order  to  proceeding  into  the  next  class. 
It  will  not  be  found  well  to  carry  the  specification  down  to  weekly  tasks ; 
it  will  better  for  the  teacher,  during  each  week,  to  have  regard  to  the 
task  for  the  year.  It  will  naturally  require  some  years'  experience  to  be 
able  to  apportion  the  weekly  work  accurately  in  this  way.  The  individ- 
ual character  of  the  teacher  will  also  modify  the  distribution.  One  will 
be  unable  to  accomplish  what  will  be  mere  sport  to  the  other.  But  on 
this  point  personal  convenience  must  be  subordinate  to  the  requirements 
of  the  study,  and  not  vice  tersa.  We  can  not,  however,  in  this  place,  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  personal  peculiarities. 

2.  The  subdivision  of  the  material  of  each  study  among  the  various 
classes  and  years  is  called  the  course  of  study  (Lehrgang.) 

The  governing  rule  in  this  particular  is  the  furthest  proposed  point  of 
attainment  in  the  school,  which  is  decided  by  its  object  as  a  school. 
<^  The  distribution  of  the  material  to  be  studied  among  the  various  classes 
proceeds  backward  from  this  point,  having  reference  of  course  to  the  age 
of  the  pupils,,  and  being  such  that  the  highest  class  will  reach  the  pro- 
posed furthest  point  Subject  to  this  object,  the  distribution  will  be  ad- 
justed  to  the  contents  of  each  study,  in  the  first  instance  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  studies  to  be  pur;sued  by  the  class  during  the  same  time. 
Only  when  the  extent  of  the  various  studies  to  be  pursued  by  each  class 
has  been  fixed  can  their  various  scopes  be  compared,  and  the  estimate 
made  whether  their  total  exceeds  the  capacity  of  the  pupils.  The  distri- 
butions of  the  various  studies  thus  first  made  was  a  provisory  one ;  and 
the  final  one  can  only  be  made  at  this  point  Further  actual  experiment 
will  bring  any  necessary  modifications.  These  will  be  made,  in  part,  as 
teachers,  books,  &c.,  are  changed.  Every  plan  of  instruction  is,  there- 
fore, a  provisory  one.  In  this  world  every  thing  is  temporary.  We  are 
all  provisory  persons,  ourselves,  and  so  are  all  our  institutions  and  works,  . 
without  any  exception.  Whether  that  which  is  appropriate  to-day  will 
be  so  to-morrow  will  appear  when  to-morrow  comes.  Nothing  can  claim 
that  it  will  be  appropriate  to-morrow  merely  because  it  is  so  to-day.  Its 
suitableness  for  the  morrow  must  decide  for  it ;  nothing  else.  The  dead 
have  no  right  to  legislate  for  the  living.     "  Only  the  living  have  rights." 

The  following  general  principles  may  be  stated,  for  the  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  materials  of  a  study. 

a.  The  most  important  points  should  be  made  most  prominent ;  those 
less  so  may  follow  after. 

h.  If  the  time  and  capacity  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  are  sufficient 
only  for  the  former,  then  the  latter,  the  less  important  points,  may  be 
omitted,  or  made  entirely  subordinate  and  considered  along  with  the 
others.  The  studies,  for  instance,  absolutely  indispensable  in  every  com- 
mon school,  even  the  smallest,  are  Religion,  iReading,  Writing,  Arithmetie, 
and  Singing.    Those  not  absolutely  necessary  are  all  others ;  such  as  real 
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stadies,  called  also  studies  in  oseful  knowledge,  knowledge  of  forms, 
drawing,  &c  The  useful-knowledge  studies  may,  if  necessary,  be  con- 
nected with  reading,  and  studies  out  of  the  reading-book. 

c  Whatever  is  presupposed  in  a  subsequent  study  must  have  been 
learned  in  a  former  one. 

d.  Related  subjects  must  be  attended  to  at  the  same  time.  (See  the 
didactic  principles  above  laid  down.) 

e.  In  each  successive  grade,  the  powers  of  the  pupil  must  be  exerted, 
not  upon  many  subjects,  but  upon  few.  In  a  higher  school,  for  instance, 
two  languages  should  not  be  commenced  at  the  same  time.  The  success- 
ive method  should  also  be  used ;  or  rather  a  successive  arrangement 

In  arranging  the  course  of  a  single  study,  the  most  important  point  is 
the  arrangement  of  materials.  As  (merely  for  illustration)  in  Arithmetic, 
Ist,  numbers  from  1  to  10 ;  2d,  from  10  to  100,  &c :  in  Geography,  A, 
preparatory  course— home  geography ;  B,  geography  proper — including, 
1st,  mathematical  geography,  2d,  physical  geography,  8d,  political — as, 
a,  of  Europe,  5,  of  Africa,  &c 

The  second  point  in  a  special  course  of  study  is  the  presentation  or 
management  of  the  materials,  either  scienUflc  or  didactic.  The  former 
considers  the  subject  in  a  purely  objective  manner,  the  latter  has  refer- 
ence at  the  same  time  to  tho  needs  or  nature  of  the  pupil  who  is  to  study ; 
whether  he  is  an  elementary  pupil,  a  gymnasiast,  &c  Here,  also,  the 
method  followed  makes  its  appearance:  whether  analytic,  proceeding 
from  a  whole  to  parts ;  synthetic,  from  parts  to  a  whole ;  or  genetic,  de- 
ducing one  thing  from  another.  Thus,  instruction  in  language  may  pro- 
ceed from  sentences  down  to  single  sounds  (analytic ;)  or  from  sounds  up 
to  sentences  (synthetic ;)  or  by  the  production  of  finished  and  compound 
sentences  from  simple  ones  (genetic.) 

On  these  principles  the  subjects  of  study  may  be  distributed  according 
to  the  different  classes  of  the  schools. 

8.  As  to  division  into  classes,  and  distribution  of  studies  among  teach- 
ers, the  following  principles  may  be  laid  down : — 

a.  The  younger  the  pupils  the  fewer  the  teachers;  and  only  one  where 
possible. 

ft.  Always  one  principal  teacher,  or  class-ordinary,  for  one  class,  with 
a  principal  study ;  who  is  to  maintain  a  unity  of  action  in  order,  disci- 
pline, Ac 

c  A  class  system  should  prevail  in  every  common  school,  rather  than 
a  system  by  departments  of  study  (Fae?uy$tem,) 

d.  The  principal  of  the  school  (rector,  director)  should  conduct  some 
lessons  in  each  class. 

e.  The  most  skillful  teachers  should  be  employed  in  the  lowest  classes, 
and  the  next  most  skillful  in  the  highest. 

/  A  less  skillful  teacher  should  be  employed  in  the  department  he 
understands  best,  in  several  classes. 

g.  No  one  should  have  an  exclusive  privilege  of  teaching  in  one  class. 
The  good  of  the  school  must  be  considered  before  private  preferences. 

40 
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4.  With  respect  to  time  the  Mowing  principles  maj  be  stated : — 

a.  Studies  and  classes  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  redistributed  in 
various  ways  among  the  teachers.    Variety  is  refreshing. 

5.  The  greatest  number  of  hours  should  be  deroted,  not  to  that  study 
which  is  in  itself  most  important,  but  to  those  which  require  most  time 
to  master  them.  For  example :  religious  instruction  is  more  important 
than  all  other  instruction ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  a  greater  number 
of  hours  should  be  deyoted  to  it  The  influence  of  religious  instruction 
is  not  proportioned  to  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  Every  true 
teacher  is  a  religious  teacher.  Religion  is  not  an  isolated  thing,  discon- 
nected from  others. 

c.  Studies  requiring  most  concentration  and  intense  action  of  the  mind 
from  teachers  and  pupils  should  be  taken  up  in  the  first  part  of  the  fore- 
noon ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  regard  must  be  paid  to  a  proper  inter- 
change of  subjects. 

d.  A  parallelism  between  the  first  and  second  halves  of  the  week  is 
well  enough,  but  not  absolutely  necessary. 

e.  The  lesson-biU  of  a  school  of  one  class,  with  one  teacher,  will  of 
course  differ  from  one  for  a  school  with  several  separate  classes.  In  the 
former  case,  such  studies  must  be  entered  for  each  hour  as  pomit  the 
teacher  to  instruct  in  one  study  with  one  portion  of  the  pupils,  while  the 
rest  are  at  work  by  themselves,  or  with  the  help  of  an  assistant  In  the 
latter,  a  great  variety  of  arrangements  are  possible,  a  selection  firooi 
among  which  wiU  depend  upon  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the 
teacher  of  each  individual  school  There  can  be  no  universal  rule  of 
proceeding  for  all  cases. 

**  Yourself  is  the  man ;  '*  *'  Demonstration  is  better  than  study."  That 
is,  it  may  be  better  (for  instance)  that  one  division  of  the  school  should 
occupy  all  of  half  a  given  time  than  that  two  divisions  should  together 
occupy  twice  as  much.  Circumstances  are  frequently  decisively  power- 
ful, and  not  to  be  overcome.  In  many  situations  the  question  must  be, 
not  what  could  be  done  if  the  case  were  so  and  so,  but  what  can  be  done 
under  circumstances  as  they  are,  which  can  not  be  modified  ?  Instruct 
tion  is  necessary,  and  profitable;  but  there  are  also  other  necessary 
things.  The  teacher  should  not  be  a  weak,  still  less  a  narrow-minded, 
man ;  who  can  see  nothing  except  his  pupils,  and  who  thinks  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  is  depending  on  his  efforts,  and  the  salvation  of 
his  pupils  on  their  attendance  at  school. 

5.  The  plan  for  working  (ArheiUplan)  should  define  for  each  day  of  a 
year  how  much  time  the  pupil  in  each  class  shall  devote  to  private  study. 
It  is  the  maximum  of  time,  of  course,  as  was  already  observed,  which 
must  be  fixed  for  each  study  on  each  day.  The  principal  points  to  be 
regarded  in  this  arrangement  may  be  gathered  firom  the  following 
observations. 

a.  Nothing  should  be  prescribed  for  the  sake  of  prescribing  it,  nor  for 
the  sake  of  keeping  the  pupil  busy — an  object  which  many  ignorant 
perents  desire  .to  obtain  for  every  hour ;  a  point  which  the  teacher  should 
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noTer  concede  to  then^— but  because  this  method  of  study  promotes 
progress,  derelops  the  pupil's  self-reliance  and  power  of  independent  ef- 
fort, and  assists  him  in  mastering  his  materials.  The  lessons  must,  accord- 
ingly, be  carefully  selected,  and  must  always  be  suited  to  the  age  and 
powers  of  the  pupils. 

h.  The  younger  and  less  capable  the  pupils  are,  the  less  able  are  they 
to  study  by  themselves  at  home. 

e.  The  teacher  should  make  the  pupil  master  of  the  substance  of  his 
work,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  latter  himself;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  he  will 
not  be  competent  Under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  with  his 
mind  fully  awake,  he  will  learn  more  than  in  ten  times  the  same  time 
alone,  amongst  the  interferences  or  fatigue  of  home.  The  school  becomes 
agreeable  to  thousands  of  scholars,  (and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  par- 
ents,) from  the  misery  which  their  studies  at  home  inflict  upon  theoL 
And  what  is  the  use  of  studying  in  pain  and  misery  ?  How  does  it  rob 
the  child  of  valuable  time,  which  he  ought  to  be  using  in  his  own  sporta 
and  in  the  cheerful  company  of  his  parents  I  Therefore,  all  labor  at  hom^ 
should  be  confined  within  a  reasonable  extent — at  present  within  the 
indispensable  minimum;  for  the  opposite  extreme,  even  in  schools  ftr 
girls  (I)  is  the  present  tendency.  The  first  question  for  the  teacher  to  ce»- 
sider  at  present  is.  Are  these  hours  of  study  at  home  indispensable  f  Can 
they  be  omitted?  (God  bless  this  reflection:  posterity  wil)  thank  ua 
for  it) 

4.  The  work  for  the  studies  at  home  must  be  previously  mastered  in 
the  school 

It  is  not  enough  that  a  task  is  prescribed  which  is  reasonable  in  itself 
The  pupils  must  be  rendered  capable  of  themselves  attaining  a  perfect 
mastery  of  it  How  do  the  poor  children  torment  themselves  if  they 
find  themselves  unable  to  do  this  t  Therefore,  the  teacher  should  show 
them  how  to  memorize,  prepare,  recite,  write  a  composition,  solve  a 
problem,  Ac,  by  going  through  those  respective  kinds  of  work  with  them. 
Thus  the  teacher  becomes  the  true  friend  of  his  pupil ;  a  much  more  ef- 
ficient relation  than  that  of  master.  (There  are  still  many  teachers  who 
are  not,  it  is  true,  flogging-masters,  but  are  still  prison  and  torture-masters. 
In  the  hands  of  many  teachers,  the  catechism  is  a  real  instrument  of  torture. 

e.  The  scheme  or  plan  for  working  should  contain  directions  for  a  whole 
week,  and  every  day  of  it,  by  name — Monday,  Tuesday,  &c. ;  and  with 
two  columns  for  each  day — "  Written  Exercises  "  and  "  Oral  Exercises.** 

The  principal  studies  of  Monday  should  naturally  be  arranged  with 
reference  to  the  business  of  the  Sunday ;  viz.,  rest  and  edification.  Those 
of  Thursday  should  be  somewhat  similar. 

The  oral  and  written  exercises  should  have  a  relation  to  each  other. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  year's  course,  the  plan  for  working  should  be 
delivered  to  each  pupil,  along  with  the  lesson-bill,  and  both  should  be 
hung  up  in  the  school.  Both  are,  of  course,  the  result  of  the  ripest  con- 
sideration of  the  associated  teachers.  It  may  contain  a  list  of  the  books 
which  each  pupil  must  procure. 
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Instead  of  further  remarks,  we  shall  add  one  or  two  examples,  but  still 
not  as  models ;  eTery  lesson-bill  and  plan  of  working  must  be  an  indi- 
yidual  work. 

PLAN  OF  WOEK  fOE  HFTB  CLAM  OF  A  lEMINAET. 
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Monday. 

Arithmetic. 

1 

From  Bible  history. 
Reading  from  reading-book. 
Learning  a  hymn. 

2i 

Tuesday. 

Work  iu  German. 

1 

Stanza  of  hymn,  or  some  texts. 
Reading  lesson. 

2 

Wednesday. 

Penmanship. 

1 

Reading  lesson. 

H 

Thui-flday. 

Arithmetio. 

* 

Biblical  history. 
Reading  lesson. 

T 

2i 

2 
"2 

Friday. 

Work  in  Grerman. 

1 

Stanza  of  hymn,  or  texts. 
Reading  lesson. 

Saturday. 

Penmanship. 

1 

Memorixe  from  reading-book. 

PLAN  OP  WOEK  POE  TUIEO  CLASS  OP  A  SEMINAET. 
{Boy  ^  10  fo  11  yean.'i 
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Monday. 

lems. 
One  drawing. 
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Geography :  a  task  to 
learn  or  repeat. 

}    4 

Tuesday. 

French  :   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Arithmetio :  problems. 

French:  memorizing. 
Latin :  memorizing  from 
grammar. 

2 

Wednesday. 

French :  translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Latin:  translation. 

French :  memorizing. 
Latin:  preparing  a  lesson. 
Religion :  memorize  a 
text  or  stanza. 

*n 

Thursday. 

German :  a  composition. 

H 

Latin :  memorize  from 

grammar. 
Geography  :    memorize  a 

task. 
German:  memorize  a 

poem. 

jSi 

Friday. 

French  :   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Arithmetio:  problems. 

* 
i 

French  :  memorizing. 
Latin :  preparing  lessons, 

or  grammar. 
Religion:  memorize  a 

stanza  or  text 

i  3 

Saturday. 

French :   translation  from 

Schifflin. 
Latin:  translation. 

Fiench  :  memorizing. 
Latin :  preparing  learns. 

}n 
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6.  Principles  as  to  books  and  methods. 

The  selection  of  school-books  is  sometimes  left  to  the  teachers,  and 
sometimes  prescribed.  Between  these  extremes,  of  entire  freedom — 
which  may  run  into  arbitrariness — and  the  utmost  definlteness,  there  are 
many  different  degrees.  Sometimes  the  teachers  select,  subject  to  the 
approval  or  rejection  of  the  officers ;  sometimes  the  plan  of  study  desig- 
nates a  number  among  which  the  teachers  may  select,  &c.,  &c. ;  among 
all  which  intermediate  plans,  that  which  is  legally  practiced  in  Prussia 
seems  much  to  be  preferred.  In  Austria  the  latter  of  the  two  extreme 
modes  prevails ;  which  secures  a  fixed  and  uniform  course,  one  entirely 
stationary  in  respect  of  improvement  In  the  condition  of  the  Prussian 
system,  it  is  a  usefhl  arrangement  for  the  plan  of  instruction  to  designate 
those  books  which,  for  the  present,  (until  better  ones  appear,  or  others 
are  found  more  suitable,)  shall  be  used  as  manuals.  This  plan  materially 
aids  in  fixing  the  terminations  of  the  class  courses ;  as  the  rate  of  prog- 
ress is  thus  easily  fixed.  Thus,  in  Eohlrausch^s  Biblical  History  is  taken^ 
during  the  first  year,  from  §1  to  §25,  inclusive ;  and  so  on. 

It  is  also  of  great  use  to  designate  the  means  by  which  the  teachers 
will  find  their  labors  facilitated. 

As  to  methods,  most  teachers  are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  prop- 
erly and  exclusively  determined  by  the  teacher ;  and  that  the  plan  of  in- 
struction should,  in  this  respect^  confine  itself  at  furthest  to  entirely  gen- 
eral, prescriptions.  The  teacher,  it  is  said,  is  the  method ;  a  good  teacher 
with  a  bad  method  is  better  than  a  bad  teacher  with  a  good  method,  &c. 

To  these  views  I  can  not  subscribel  If  it  is  true— and  who  will  at  this 
day  deny  it? — that  didactics  has  its  laws,  then  these  must  be  observed, 
and  can  be  violated  only  to  the  injury  of  instruction.  These  laws  were 
established  in  order  to  be  obeyed.  They  are  based  upon  investigation 
of  human  nature,  and  of  external  objects.  As  long  as  these  last  do  not 
change,  those  laws  must  prevail 

And  as  to  the  comparison  above  cited  we  hardly  know  what  to  say  of 
it.     Of  the  four  combinations, 

1.  Good  teacher  with  good  method ; 

2.  Good  teacher  with  bad  method ; 
«S.  Bad  teacher  with  good  method ; 
4.  Bad  teacher  with  bad  method ; 

it  will  easily  be  seen  that  Nos.  2  and  8  are  impossible,  as  implying  evi- 
dent contradictions,  and  that  Nos.  1  and  4  are  mere  tautologies.  It  is 
self-evident  that  a  good  teacher  will  have  a  good  method,  and  a  bad 
teacher  a  bad  one.  The  method  is  not  a  garment,  that  can  be  put  on  and 
off,  the  man  always  remaining  the  same.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
teacher's  personality,  as  interpenetrated  with  the  nature  of  the  thing 
studied,  and  the  living  consciousness  of  the  nature  of  the  pupil ;  it  is  the 
objective  instructing  mind  itself.  If  the  idea  is  admitted  that  a  bad 
teacher  can  have  a  good  method,  and  vice  versa,  it  is  implied  that  the 
method  is  some  external  thing,  which  might  perhaps  be  called  a  man- 
ner, but  should  never  be  called  by  the  honorable  name  of  a  method. 
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Soch  a  maDner,  pattern,  or  wooden  regulation,  how  useful  soever,  win 
certainly  never  make  good  instruction  out  of  bad ;  they  do  not  even  de- 
sire to  be  mentioned  at  all.  They  belong  to  mere  manner,  as  do  all  other 
merely  external  matters,  and  may  be  in  one  way  or  another,  and  good  in 
either  case. 

There  are  many  teachers  who  pay  no  great  attention  to  methods,  ei- 
ther because  they  have  to  be  arbitrary,  or  because  they  do  not  under- 
stand what  methods  are."^  They  have  probably  accustomed  themselves 
to  a  particular  kind  of  instruction,  (commonly  that  of  prelection,)  and 
now  find  this  very  convenient,  or,  as  they  say,  *^  practical."  They  say, 
**I  find  it  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  me.**  Granted;  but  what  does 
this  prove  for  the  value  of  their  method?  How  do  the  pupils  find  it  to 
agree  with  tliem  ?  Will  the  object  of  instruction  be  attained  ?  These  are 
the  questions  which  need  to  be  answered.  Nor  would  I  desire  to  destroy 
that  freedom  which  the  teacher  must  enjoy,  in  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  personal  character,  and  the  recognition  of  it ;  but  this  fi^ee- 
dom  must  not  become  entirely  lawless,  and  proceed  arbitrarily,  on  the 
principle  that  "Such  is  my  good  pleasure.**  Nor  can  I  assent  to  Pust- 
kuchen*8  doctrine,  that  "The  important  matter  is  the  result;  not  the 
mode  in  which  it  was  produced.  The  former  must  be  definitely  required ; 
the  latter  may  be  left  to  firee  choice.**  For  the  value  of  the  results  de- 
pends precisely  upon  the  way  in  which  they  are  produced.  If  the  latter 
is  not  right,  the  former  can  not  be  valuable.  Therefore,  I  claim  that  the 
plan  of  instruction  should  indicate  the  method  to  be  followed  in  each 
study,  in  each  stage  of  it,  on  the  received  principles  of  didactics.  Of  course 
pedantry  is  to  be  avoided :  the  old  principle  holds  good,  "In  things  neces- 
sary, unity ;  in  things  doubtful,  liberty ;  in  all  things,  charity.'*  There- 
fore, there  should  be,  in  each  class,  fixed  outlines  for  each  study,  for  all 
teachers,  whatever  their  varieties  of  character  and  tendency.  These  pre- 
scribed outlines  should  not  be  considered  straitgackets  and  go-carts,  but 
only  as  confirmed  principles ;  not  as  dogmas,  but  as  results  of  all  reflec- 
tion and  long  experience,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  as  to  be  received 
until  better  shall  be  found.  Such  principles  as  develop  themselves  grad- 
ually out  of  the  united  experience  of  the  teachers  of  one  school,  as  a 
common  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of  action,  form  a  center  and  rule  for 
the  efforts  of  all,  and  insure  unity  of  aim  and  endeavor. 

7.  Lastly,  there  may  be  added  to  the  plan  of  instruction  some  gen- 
eral regulations  as  to  discipline.  This  department  we  consider,  as  was 
already  stated,  not  at  all  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  labor  or  the  atten- 
tion of  the  teacher,  but  as  strictly  a  constituent  of  instruction ;  and,  gcn- 

*  "  A  protett  has  been  made,  on  atrktljr  supra-nataraliat  or  rationalitt  and  tbas  quite  one> 
tided  iroandi,  afalnat  special  Instruction,  against  a  general  methodology ;  ai  being  that  *bf 
which  the  power  of  each  body  of  teachers  is  broken  down,  and  their  most  imporunt  indi- 
▼Iduaiities,  and  the  benefit  arising  from  them,  are  neutralised.'  But  the  Inquirjr  may  very 
properly  be  made,  What  power  1  what  individualities  1  Forofi  powers— the  most  distinct 
indlTidaalities— always  have  submitted,  and  always  do  submit,  themselves,  in  all  places  and  at 
*U  tbnes,  to  a  higher  will,  to  univcrnl  laws,  with  a  free  obedience  which  makes  them  loafer 
and  freer.  "~Kapp,  p.  79. 
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erally  speakiiig^  only  m  the  general  conception  of  such  externals  as  must 
be  regulated  in  order  that  the  attainment  of  the  purpose  of  instruction 
may  be  made  as  certain  as  possible.  In  some  points  the  teachers  must 
be  agreed.    Therefore,  the  plan  of  instruction  should  define, 

<k  How  the  books  shall  be  held ;  whether  ad  UUtum^  or  on  some  one 
model,  &c 

b.  Before  what  time  the  pupils  must  be  present;  and  after  what  time 
not  admitted,  &c 

e.  Where  they  shall  assemble. 

d.  Whether  they  shall  salute  the  teacher. 

6,  Whether  they  shall  rise  up  or  not  when  answering  a  question. 

/.  What  shall  be  their  position  on  the  benches. 

g.  Whether  any  use  shall  be  made  of  emulation. 

h.  What  measures  shall  be  applied  to  those  who  do  not  perform  their 
work,  or  not  in  time,  or  not  in  the  right  way. 

i.  What  shall  be  done  to  those  who  do  not  complete  their  tasks,  &c. ; 
and  as  to  other  matters  in  the  school,  in  part  of  a  local  nature. 

Such  matters  may  seem  to  a  mere  observer  of  littie  importance ;  they 
are,  howeyer,  in  &ct,  of  great  importance,  and  for  want  of  regard  to  them 
many  schools  are  ruined.  In  education,  every  thing  is  important ;  and 
the  conscientious  teacher  will  omit  nothing.  He  will,  with  religious  eam« 
estness,  apply  himself  to  great  things,  and  to  apparentiy  small  ones  also. 
Thus  he  will  save  himself  a  multitude  of  troubles  and  obstacles ;  will,  by 
means  of  foresight,  watchfiilness^  and  careful  supervision,  escape  the 
painful  necessity  of  inflicting  fi^quent  punishments;  and  will  every 
where  appear  as  the  loving,  carefhl,  and  intelligent  fkther  of  his  pupils. 
He  will  look  for  the  essence  of  things,  not  in  laws,  regulations,  and  rules, 
but  within — in  the  souL  "Salvation  comes  firom  within.**  *^  Words  are 
nothing;  it  is  the  spirit  in  which  we  act** 

8.  Literature. 

1st  Plan  of  instruction  for  the  common  schools,  with  special  reference 
to  the  province  of  Prussia.  By  J.  F.  Sluymer,  {Lehrplan  /ikr  Volks- 
ichulens  mit  vore&glieh^  BerHickiichtigung  dor  Pnmm  Fteuseen. 
AtugearheiUt  ton  J.  R  Sluymer.)  2d  ed.,  Eonigsberg,  1847.  Gr&fe 
k  Unzer. 

After  an  introduction,  respecting  the  idea  of  a  plan  of  instruction,  the 
place  of  the  common  school,  division  into  classes,  extent  of  study  of  each 
class,  &c.,  the  author  lays  down  his  course  of  study.  For  each  study  he 
states,  in  beginning,  its  end ;  the  furthest  point  to  be  attained.  He  then 
discusses  the  study  itself;  states  the  portions  of  it  to  be  studied  in  the 
lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes ;  names  proper  works,  both  to  be  used 
by  tiie  pupils  and  by  the  teachers,  in  preparing  and  further  cultivating 
themselves ;  and  ends  the  section  with  observations  on  the  mode  of  in- 
struction, the  most  probable  defects  and  errors,  k^  A  very  useful  and 
judicious  work.  He  adds,  at  the  dose,  some  lesson-bills,  with  remarks 
on  attendance,  and  gives  a  sketch  of  a  good  school 

2d.  Outline  of  a  plan  of  instruction  for  common  schools,  {EntwnrfHnM 
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UhterriehUplmm  fM-  Vblkt$ehulm.)  By  R.  Kjrech.  Leipzig,  1840. 
Reclam. 

Already  referred  to.* 

dd  Brief  plan  of  instraction  for  the  common  schools,  as  a  guide  to  the 
surer  attainment  of  their  objects.  Bj  sereral  educators,  and  edited, 
with  an  appendix  in  school  discipline,  by  A.  M.  Glaussen.  (Kung^aut' 
er  Lehrplan  fur  Volk99ehuUn  ah  Weffweiaer  eur  nchtrem  Brreiek- 
ung  ihrea  Zielei,  Bntwar/en  v&n  etliehmi  8Ghulm&Murn.undffnt  Hn&m 
Arhangen  &&er  Schuldisziplin  heratugegeben  wn  A.  M.  Olauaen.)  3d 
ed.,  improTed.    Oldenburg,  1844.    Stalling.    Pp.  50. 

4th.  The  Burgher  Schools  in  Leipzig  in  1842.  A  picture  from  life. 
{Die  B&rgertehule  in  Leipeig  in  Jalyr  1842.  Mn  £ild  naeh  dem 
Leben.)    By  Dr.  Yogel.    Leipzig,  Barth.    Pp.  162. 

This  work  describes  the  organization  of  the  real  schools,  burgher 
schools,  and  elementary  schools  of  Leipzig.  May  such  a  picture  soon 
be  possible  of  all  our  larger  cities ! 

6th.  Ordinance  for  the  Real  Schools  of  Meiningen  and  Saalfeld.  (Ord- 
nung  ftkr  die  JSeaUehuUn  tu  Meiningen  und  Saalfeld,)  Meiningen, 
Qadow.    Pp.  76. 

A  model  of  completeness  as  an  ordinance  for  these  schools :  containing* 
1.  Classification  of  schools;  2.  Plan  of  instruction ;  8.  Regulations  as 
to  service  of  teachers ;  4.  Relations  for  examinations. 

*  There  appeared,  in  1829,  at  Schwelm,  (Scberz  pobllaher,)  my  own  **  Pton  tf  Instruetimg 
for  the  Eiemtniary  School  of  JUdre,"  (UnUrrichtoplan  dor  Elomtntaroekuim  in  Jftrt.) 
Pp.68.    A.D. 


IT.  INSTRUCTION  IN  SINGING. 

BT  DR.   E.   BXimOBBI.. 

(Tnuiilatcd  lor  this  JouriMl  from  DlMterwcg's  **  Wegw»mr,**y 


I.  DinNiTiomk 

Br  singing  we  understand  the  prodaction  of  the  beautiful,  as  ao- 
oomplished  by  the  human  voice,  by  means  of  the  union  of  musical 
tones  with  poetical  words ;  the  union  of  music  and  poetry. 

The  elements  of  speech  are  sounds ;  of  music,  tones.  From  sounds 
are  formed  syllables,  words,  sentences,  periods ;  from  tones,  1,  in  suc- 
cession, melodies,  which  consist  of  phrases  and  periods ;  and  2,  in 
combination,  harmonies  or  chords.  Every  succession  of  tones,  and  of 
combinations  of  tones,  whether  of  single  tones  or  those  consisting 
of  several  tones  together,  (chords,)  may  be  considered  in  three 
respects. 

1.  Height  or  lowness,  or  melodically.  This  department  is  called 
Melody. 

2.  Length  or  shortness,  or  rhythmically.  This  department  is  called 
Rhythm. 

3.  Lo.udnes8  or  softness,  or  dynamically.  This  department  is  called 
Dynamics. 

The  relation  of  tones  to  each  other  with  respect  to  their  simulta- 
neous sound,  is  the  harmonic  relation;  and  the  study  of  them  is 
called  Harmony. 

The  distinctions  between  the  various  kinds  of  singing,  such  as  the 
church,  solo,  choral,  drc.,  are  understood  by  every  one.  Either  solo 
or  choir  singing  may  be  in  unison  or  in  harmony.  A  mixed  choir  ia 
one  in  which  there  are  women's  or  boys'  voices  as  well  as  men's. 

Singing,  as  a  development  of  the  beautiful,  is  an  expression  or  rep- 
resentation of  the  feelings.  The  beautiful  is  within  the  singer  or  sub- 
ject, as  the  occasion  of  his  feelings ;  and  it  appears  also  as  the  object 
of  feelings,  through  the  medium  of  poetry  and  music 

Several  of  the  faculties  are  exerted  in  singing.  The  singer  is  con- 
cerned, first,  with  words.  These  he  must  learn  (unless  in  the  case 
where  he  composes  them  himself,  which  is  not  considered  here),  re- 
member and  reproduce.  In  learning  and  understanding  the  words, 
their  logical  and  poetical  natures  are  to  be  considered ;  and  use  is 
made  of  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the  fancy. 
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and  the  sense  of  beaatj.  And  in  reprodueing  these  words,  besides 
the  above  faculties,  the  voice  is  employed. 

Secondly,  the  singer  is  concerned  with  musical  tones.  And  these 
also  he  must  learn,  (except  in  the  case,  not  here  considered,  where  he 
himself  composes  them),  remember  and  reproduce.  In  learning  these 
tones,  he  must,  firstly,  consider  them  with  exclusive  reference  to  their 
melodic,  rhythmical,  dynamic,  and  harmonic  character,  and  secondlj 
with  reference  to  their  inner  or  esthetic  character,  through  which  they 
exemplify  the  beautiful.  The  former  of  these  two  is  accomplished  by 
the  musical  fJEUsulties;  the  latter,  by  the  fimcy  and  the  sense  of 
beauty. 

The  musical  faculties  include  the  musical  memory,  and  the  powers 
of  apprehending  and  of  reproducing  sounds — usually  termed  the  ear ; 
and  also  the  rhythmical  faculty,  or  faculty  of  time ;  as  well  as  that 
which  appreciates  the  degree  of  loudness  of  sounds.  The  power  of 
apprehending  sounds,  if  developed  to  the  point  of  intuition  of  sounds, 
presupposes  a  systematic  knowledge  of  sounds,  which  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  numbering  and  reckoning  Unities,  as  well  as  of  the 
memory.  In  order  to  the  comprehension  of  tones  from  the  written 
marks,  or  notes,  which  indicate  them,  is  required,  besides  the  musical 
Acuities,  a  system  of  notation ;  which  is  an  affair  of  the  understand- 
ing and  the  memory.  And  to  produce  the  tones  thus  indicated,  the 
voice  is  necessary. 

Singing  represents  feeling ;  sometimes  a  feeling  which  indicates  s 
condition  which  is  not  in  any  proper  sense  that  of  the  singer,  and  can 
perhaps  never  be  so.  This  is  the  case  for  instance,  almost  always  in 
oratorio,  in  opera,  in  ballads  and  romances,  and  in  singing  war-songs, 
hunting-songs,  sea-songs,  and  many  others.  But  the  singing  is  in« 
tended  to  give  pleasure ;  artistic  pleasure ;  and  of  this  there  are  differ- 
ent kinds  and  degrees ;  the  highest  being  that  where  the  reflective 
fietculties  are  quiescent,  and  we  are  transferred  so  wholly  into  a  foreign 
condition  of  feeling,  that  we  are  wholly  carried  out  of  ourselves;  and 
every  feeling  that  speaks  in  the  music,  whether  of  grief  or  joy,  becomes 
entirely  our  own.  This  is  most  easily  the  case  with  children,  who 
are  always  more  poetical  than  adults.  Jean  Paul  says,  "  Singing  im- 
parts to  children  something  of  the  enjoyment  of  heaven ;  for  they 
have  not  yet  lost  any  of  their  rights  to  it" 

Men  also  find  in  singing  an  inexhaustible  fountain  of  the  noblest 
pleasure,*  which  no  one  is  forbidden  to  enjoy.  The  delights  of  this 
art  are  in  nowise  confined  to  the  saloons  of  the  rich  and  great;  its 
pleasures  and  beauties  will  abide  in  the  most  lowly  room,  under  the 

•  »*  The  moat  joyous  of  jojt,  mosic."— JCbfMtot*. 
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humblest  roof,  if  the  occopants  only  know  how  to  mtroduoe  them 
there. 

Singing  also  produces  an  artistic  transfer  of  the  consciousness,  not 
as  it  were  into  a  foreign  condition  of  life,  but  into  an  excitement  of  a 
sort  at  first  strange,  but  which  becomes  natural  through  the  influence 
of  the  singing.  Thus  a  cheerful  song  enlivens  the  sad ;  a  spirited  one 
refreshes  the  wearj;  and  a  devotional  one  gathers  together  the 
thoughts,  all  distracted  by  the  incessant  impulses  of  ontward 
occupations,  and  elevates  them  to  God.  In  such  cases  as  these, 
there  obviously  takes  place  not  only  a  mere  transitory  pleasure, 
but  often  a  profound  and  permanent  influence  upon  the  whole  inner 
man.* 

In  other  circumstances,  again,  no  stimulus,  no  excitement  of  the 
sensibilities  is  necessary ;  the  heart  itself  is  **  full  of  a  thousand  feel- 
ings,'^ and  they  overflow  in  song.  A  victorious  army  sings  a  Te 
Deum  ;  the  mournful  choir  laments  the  fallen ;  a  rich  harvest  blessing 
opens  the  lips  in  joyful  hymns;  friends  departing  to  distant  hmda 
mournfully  sing  a  departing  song;  a  Christian  congregation  joyously 
shouts  its  inspiriting  hosanna  to  the  Lord;  an  anguished  and  stricken 

*  A  remarkabld  iiurtaoM  of  ttato  natixre  !•  related  in  8chabert*e  <*  BUtorjf  qf  ihM  9aui,"  of 
the  pretcher  Kfihse  of  Berlin,  who  wu  freed,  b]r  liatenio(  to  *  deTotiootl  eoof,  from  an  ag- 
oolsiof  fear  of  an  apparently  neeeaiary  operation  upon  hit  eye ;  a  resnU  which  alao  bad  soeh 
a  favorable  inSnence  npon  the  eye,  that  the  operation  waa  found  unneceanry. 

**  And  I  can  teetify,"  aaya  Luther,  *^  which  ako  experience  demonatratea,  that  after  the  holy 
word  of  Ood,  nothinf  ia  eo  good,  and  m  highly  to  be  praleed  and  Cuned,  as  muaic ;  and  that 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  a  controller  of  all  the  movements  of  the  human  heart,  and  has  such  s 
power  over  it,  that  men  are  often  governed  and  overcome  by  it,  as  by  a  master." 

Acoustics,  so  far  as  I  know,  does  not  yet  account  for  the  fiict  that  we  feel  pleasure  in  hear* 
Ing  chords,  and  displeasure  at  discords.  We  know  that  moalcal  tones  are  produced  by  regu- 
lar atmospheric  vibrations,  and  that  all  vibrationa  of  aliquot  parts  chord.  If  two  or  more 
tones  sound  together,  either  the  atmospheric  waves  coincide  and  strengthen  each  other,  or 
they  obstruct  and  deatroy  each  other.  These  promotiona  or  obstructions  evidently  commn. 
nicate  themselves  through  the  ear  to  the  nervous  system  aad  the  mind,  in  one  case  in  a  man- 
ner promoting  their  natural  action,  and  therefore  pleasant ;  in  the  other,  in  a  manner  ob* 
strueting  It,  and  therefore  unpleasant  The  flnt  of  these  two  kinds  of  impressions  we  call  a 
consonance  or  chord,  the  latter  a  diaMnance  or  discord.  By  the  use  of  both,  the  artist  com- 
municates to  us  the  joy  or  sorrow  of  his  soul,  in  an  immediate  manner ;  and  by  the  solving 
of  dissonances,  which  eoncludes  a  contest  of  tones,  he  communicates  that  excitement  which 
always  follows  the  oooversion  of  grief  into  Joy. 

But  more  than  this,  acoustics  can  not  at  present  tell  us.  Music  has  not  only  scientific  bat 
psyehofogical  abysses :  and  no  p^ahokigist,  even  thoogh  likewise  learned  in  art,  has  yet  been 
able  to  penetrate  them.  Bui  they  exist,  because  the  composer's  elevation  into  pure  feeling, 
Into  the  feeling  of  ttie  harmony  of  hla  own  inner  nature  with  the  workl  of  sound,  exists.  '*  It 
is,"  says  Prof  Orsssmann  of  Stettin,  in  hisexceUent  treatise  on  **  AcouHiett"  (Stettin,  1837,  p. 
2S,}  **  the  joyftil  or  sorrowflil  emotion,  which  we  feel  within  oursehres  in  a  truly  physical  and 
real  manner ;  and  again,  it  is  the  pulse  of  our  own  heart,  the  deepest  longing  of  our  breast,  which 
Ukes  full  poBsesiion  of  nature,  and  is  given  beck  again  to  us  through  musical  tones ;  so  that 
we  may  feel  ourselves  to  be  no  longer  individuallxed,  but  sunk  again  within  the  depths  of  tho 
universal  life.  This  most  s(«ret  and  profound  emotion  within  ua,  by  a  wonderful  sympathy, 
arousea  even  the  least  stimulable  portions  of  our  nature,  and  leads  us  Into  joy  or  grief,  inso- 
much that  we  can  hear,  sounding  back  to  us,  the  most  secret  tremors  of  the  soul ;  as  if  nature 
were  calling  to  us,  *  1  understand  thy  profoundeat  desires ;  I  partake  of  thy  pleasure  and  thy 
sorrow.' " 
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heart  cries  out  of  the  depths,  in  lowly  penitence.  Song  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  feelings ;  and  human  nature  is  under  a  profound  neces- 
sity to  speak  in  this  language.  This  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  storj 
of  ^  John  the  Soap-boiler,*^  but  by  the  history  of  all  times  and  peo- 
ple, and  especially  by  that  of  Christianity.f 

Singing  has  a  great  influence  upon  the  life  of  the  feelings.  There 
is  truly  such  a  power  as  the  Power  of  Song.J  From  the  battle-songs 
of  the  ancient  Germans,  therefore,  down  to  the  patriotic  songs  of  the 
present  day ;  from  the  hymns  of  the  early  Christian  Church  to  the  chorals 
of  Luther,  we  find  it  employed  for  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes 
of  our  race ;  not  to  refer  to  the  analogous  place  which  it  filled  among 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  It  should  especially  be  remembered  that  it 
operates,  by  awakening  and  stimulating  the  religious  feelings,  upon 
the  will,  and  thus  becomes  a  means  of  elevating  the  moral  nature. 
Song  is  not  only  a  promoter  of  the  Beautiful,  but  through  it  of  the 
Good.§ 

II.      CHARACTER,  FURPOflB,  IMPORTANCE,  AND  RBCISnT  OP  INBTRUCTIOIf  IN  SUfOmO. 

The  character  of  instruction  in  singing,  is  derived  from  the  charac- 
acter  of  the  art  itself.  As  this  has  for  its  object  to  produce  the  beau- 
tiful by  means  of  a  union  of  words  and  tones,  the  former  has  for  its 
object,  words,  tones,  and  the  union  of  them.  It  therefore  includes 
exercises  in 

1 .  Understanding  and  pronouncing  words,  which  comprehends  hear- 
ing, reading,  understanding ;  or  expression. 

2.  Understanding  and  producing  tones,  comprehending  melody, 
rhythm,  dynamics,  harmony ;  or,  vocal  exercises. 

3.  Conjoining  tones  and  words,  which  is  the  union  of  the  two 
former,  in  singing,  proper;  or,  execution. 

The  exercises  in  words  are  tUe  same  for  singing  and  language. 

*  I  will  quote  one  almllar  case  from  my  own  experience.  la  each  oftbe  rooms  of  a  aehool, 
the  clam  was  in  the  habit  of  beginning  their  daily  woric  with  a  abort  morning  aong.  Tha 
mingling  of  different  tanea  and  modes  sounded  id  without ;  and  as  cireumatances  did  not 
permit  all  the  classes  to  be  aasembled  together  for  a  common  morning  derotional  ejwreisa.  It 
was  decided  tluU  only  one  claas  ahould  sing  at  a  time,  each  in  ita  turn,  a  prayer  being  offered 
In  each  of  the  other  rooms.  But  after  a  short  time  all  the  pupila  petitioned  for  the  restora- 
tion  of  the  old  custom,  alleging  that  It  was  hnpossible  for  them  to  begin  their  work  without 
singing. 

t  *'  When  Clirlstianity  had  awakened  the  life  of  the  feelings,  and  had  supplied  it  with  the 
loftiest  ideals  of  existence,  humanity  could  find  only  in  music  a  suffleing  mode  of  exprasaion, 
and  thus  was  gained  a  new  Christian  art."— "uE«/Ae«ef  <y  itfime,"  by  Dr.  Hand,  1637. 

X  **  By  the  influence  which  music  exerts  upon  the  hearts  of  all,  it  operatea  most  poweriully 
upon  the  character."— JTocA^r'a  *<  Mtuic  in  the  Church." 

t  Klopstock  said  to  Rouget  de  Lisle,  author  of  the  **Maneine»  Hifmn^^*  that  he  was  a  dan- 
gerous man  ;  for  that  he  had  killed  more  than  fifty  thousand  Germans  What  then  might  b« 
said  of  KOrner,  Amdt,  Schenkendorf,  and  others  1    Henry  the  Lion's  motto  was 

**  Fight  without  song 
Can  not  be  strong." 
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They  secure  for  the  pupil  a  store  of  imaginations  and  thoughts ;  and, 
as  has  been  observed,  they  train  the  understanding,  the  memory,  the 
ikncy,  and  the  aesthetic  faculties. 

Exercises  in  tones  belong  properly  to  instruction  in  singing.  They 
give  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  tones,  as  a  separate  department  of 
creation,  distinguished  by  an  abundance  of  phenomena ;  they  develop 
the  acoustic  faculties,  without  whose  cultivation  no  education  in  har- 
mony is  possible ;  and  as  has  been  already  observed,  they  train  the 
understanding,  the  memory,  the  esthetic  faculties,  and  the  voice. 

The  exercises  in  singing,  to  repeat  the  observation,  have  a  pecu- 
liar influence  in  enriching  and  elevating  the  emotional  life,  and  indi- 
rectly upon  the  determination  of  the  will  toward  what  is  good.  For 
it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  sense  of  beauty,  as  it  becomes 
developed  in  any  one  direction,  becomes  also,  according  to  the  laws 
of  psychology,  easier  and  freer  of  development  in  other  directions ; 
in  this  case,  namely,  in  the  direction  of  what  is  morally  beautiful. 

Such  are  the  formal  and  the  substantial  educational  influences  of 
singing.  It  is  likewise  in  a  high  degree  adapted  to  assist  in  lead- 
ing the  child  toward  what  is  beautiful,  good  and  true ;  and  to  really 
accomplish  this,  is  its  purpose. 

It  is  for  this  purpose,  also,  that  it  is  so  important  for  the  common 
schools,  which  are  themselves  intended  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  the  true.  It  may  even  be  said  ft)  be  abso- 
lutely indispensable  as  a  department  of  common  school  duty,  be- 
cause it  promotes  the  objects  of  all  the  rest,  in  a  manner  not  other- 
wise to  be  supplied.* 

The  consideration  of  some  of  the  special  influences  of  singing  as 
a  duty,  will  only  confirm  their  views  of  its  value.  It  is  an  excellent 
means  of  sharpening  the  powers  of  observation,  and  of  accustoming 
the  pupil  to  acting  promptly  as  directed  by  a  word,  a  nod,  a  look. 
It  thus  counteracts  both  the  indolent  carelessness  and  indifference  of 
some,  and  the  precipitate  hasty  ways  of  others.  In  shorty  it  is  of  great 
value  in  a  gymnastic  and  disciplinary  point  of  view. 

In  most  other  studies,  each  single  pupil  stands  by  himself  and  acts 
for  himself;  or  at  least  a  community  of  action  is  not  indispensable. 
But  the  study  of  singing  puts  a  close  and  strict  constraint  upon  all 
the  class  together,  both  in  an  external  and  internal  sense.f 

*  "  Music,  by  its  rhythm  aud  time,  imbues  the  feeliiifs  with  a  regulated  harmony.  Bo 
highly  did  the  Greeks  value  music,  and  in  so  many  ways  did  they  practice  it,  that  the  ex* 
pression  a  "  musical  man"  was  equivalent  to  ours  of  a  "  cultivated  man."  Tliey  therefore  be* 
stowed  the  extremest  care  upon  this  study,  which  was  designed  to  unite  in  a  beautiful  habl* 
tude,  readiness,  openness,  circumspection,  and  a  most  powerful  mental  discipline.  "  Peda- 
gogy tu  a  syirfem,"  (,Die  Pdiagogik  als  Syttem,)  by  Dr.  Karl  Rottnkrans.  1843. 

t  '*  A  choir  is  like  an  association  of  brothers.  It  opens  the  heart ;  and  In  the  streams  of 
topg  they  feel  themselves  to  have  but  one  soul  and  one  heart."—JErenfcr. 
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And  lastly ;  it  may  be  observed,  that  good  instructioa  in  singiog*, 
by  developing  the  pupil's  faculties  for  rhythm,  accent,  and  melody  in 
speaking,  renders  very  valuable  assistance  to  the  increasing  effi>rts  at 
present  being  made  to  elevate  the  style  of  reading  above  the  repul- 
sive sing-song  practioed  in  so  many  of  the  ancient  schools. 

In  concluding  this  statement  of  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
teaching  singing  in  the  common  schools,  I  may  not  inappropriatelj 
quote  the  following  authoritative  opinions : 

Mosio  it  a  means  of  onltiire  so  healthfal  for  eense  and  mniI,  w  poirwfnny  pro- 
motive of  yirtae  and  godlinesB,  that  we  are  bound  to  train  our  yoath  in  it  widi  oon- 
0oientioii8neBB  and  dignity,  leal  and  perseveranoe.  Nagbu. 

Mnnc  may  be  considered  a  department  of  man's  intenectnal  life,  which  he  can 
not  omit  without  restricting  and  weakening  himself.  It  is  one  of  those  intellectoaZ 
endowments  by  means  of  which  he  is  to  become  oonscioos  of,  and  joyful  in  the 
world,  himself,  and  his  mental  life.  Miaa. 

Even  if  the  yomig  are  nnaUe  to  attain  to  any  important  grade  of  artiatio  power, 
mnsio  deserves,  on  account  of  its  educational  value,  as  possessed  of  a  peculiar 


power  of  influencing  the  mind  and  the  heart,  one  of  the  highest  places  as  a 
department  of  study.  Natobt. 

m.    ArruoATioN  or  tbi  oenbeal  princitles  op  insteuction  m  sraonra. 

A.     Two  Cowruo:  their  relation. 
The  instruction  in  singing  should  be  both  formal  (disciplinary)  and 
material  (efficient  in  the  study  itself.)    These  two  purposes  require : 

1.  A  series  of  elementary  exercises ;  an  elementary  course. 

2.  Practice  in  singing  songs,  ^c. ;  a  singing  course. 

The  former  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of  the  necessary  prin- 
ciples, and  a  mastery  of  them ;  and  the  latter,  to  train  him  in  expres- 
sion and  feeling.  We  may  lay  down,  therefore,  with  a  view  to  secure 
these  objects,  the  following  principles : 

The  elementary  course  should 

1.  Continue  during  the  whole  period  of  school  attendance. 

2.  Include  all  the  elementary  tones. 

8.  Proceed  by  an  unbroken  progression. 
And  the  singing  course  should 

1.  Also  last  during  the  whole  school  period. 

2.  Be  related  to  the  whole  life  of  the  child,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  school. 

3.  Include  nothing  which  is  not  significant  and  attractive. 

We  shall  hereafter  recur  to  these  principles  and  add  to  them.  The 
present  purpose  is,  to  inquire  what  should  be  the  relation  of  these 
two  courses  to  each  other  within  the  school  ? 

Should  the  elementary  course  precede  the  other  f  In  this  case,  the 
children  would  during  a  certain  time  have  only  preparatory  exercises, 
without  singing;  and  for  a  long  period  together;  for  the  elementary 
course,  to  comply  with  the  second  and  third  principles  just  laid  down 
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respecting  it,  could  not  be  concluded  for  weeks  and  months ;  which 
woald  violate  the  first  principle  relating  to  the  singing  course,  and 
also  the  first  relative  to  the  elementary  conrse. 

We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  idea  of  connecting  both  courses. 
The  most  suitable  way  of  accomplishing  this,  seems  to  be,  to  apply 
in  the  singing  course^  the  principles  learned  in  the  elementary  course. 
This  however,  sometimes  leads  to  a  violation  of  the  principles  relating 
to  both  courses.  It  is  evidently  impossible,  for  instance,  to  find  songs 
which  shall  correspond  with  all  the  steps  of  the  long  unbroken  series 
of  exercises,  which  shall  be  satisfactory  in  point  of  beauty,  and  shall 
bear  upon  all  the  various  aspects  of  the  child's  life.* 

There  is  therefore  no  mode  left,  except  to  divide  what  can  not  be 
connected;  to  conduct  the  singing  course  independently,  parallel 
with  the  elementary  course.  We  must  be  able  to  sing,  at  Christmas, 
*^  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest  V  and  on  the  king's  birthday,  ^  God 
save  the  King,"  without  having  to  inquire  whether  in  either  of  them 
there  has  not  been  used  some  progression  or  measure  which  had  not 
been  practiced.  If  some  such  freedom  is  not  taken,  we  shall  never 
see  the  fruits  ripen  which  have  been  for  thirty  years  looked  for  from 
the  instruction  in  singing. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  How  then  shall  the  children  be  taught  to 
sing  ?  I  answer,  in  that  manner  which  is  adapted  to  the  grade  of 
development  of  their  musical  powers.  Those  who  can  only  sing  by 
ear,  should  sing  so ;  and  he  who  can  do  more,  should  do  more ; 
whether  he  can  only  follow  in  a  general  manner  the  outline  of  what 
the  notes  set  before  him,  or  whether  he  can  sing  strictly  and 
surely  the  notes  as  they  stand.  The  singing  course  requires  the  ap- 
plication of  all  that  was  learned  in  the  elementary  course,  but  in  se- 
lecting songs  we  should  not  depend  entirely  upon  the  former.  The 
pupils  should  in  good  season  receive  the  notes,  with  a  brief  general 
explanation.  Then  each  of  them  should  make  the  best  he  can  of 
them.  Such  is  both  the  ancient  and  modem  practice  of  almost  all 
instructors  in  singing  in  chorus,  both  for  small  and  large  classes. 

But,  it  may  be  further  inquired,  is  not  this  too  mechanical  a  prac- 
tice ?  Does  not  such  a  course  almost  altogether  prevent  singing  with 
a  due  feeling  of  the  expression  ? 

*  At  the  Martin'*  Foundation  in  Erfurt,  as  appears  hj  the  Rhenish  "Gaxettet"  (Rkeinitehe 
BlAtter,)  VoL  VI.,  No.  3,  p.  273,  all  the  songs  are  learned  by  rote,  without  notes;  that  is  to 
say,  without  any  artistic  and  methodical  gradation  in  their  order.  It  is  stated  a  little  further 
on  (p.  296,)  that  the  director  of  that  institution  often  spends  as  much  as  a  fortnight  in  search- 
iof  and  referring,  and  years  in  corresponding,  to  find  a  suitable  song  or  melody, "  because  he 
subordinates  the  religious  Instruction  entirely  to  that  in  singing ;"  and  **  rejects  all  soQgs 
which  are  not  good  in  text  and  melody,  in  every  particular."  I  would  inquire  how  long  his 
researches  and  his  correspondence  would  bt,  if  he  should  bare  reference,  in  addition,  to  any- 
thing like  systematic  progress  1 
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To  this  I  maj  reply : 

The  problem  which  the  child  must  solve  in  order  to  nog  with 
proper  expression,  is  usually  stated  thus :  To  be  able  to  sing  a  choral 
or  simple  air  from  the  notes  without  the  aid  of  the  teacher.  But  do 
you  know  what  is  required  for  this  f  This  problem,  in  the  first  place, 
is  one  in  which  many  persons  never  learn  to  solve ;  because  it  has 
not  pleased  God  to  endow  them  with  the  requisite  power  of  appre- 
hending the  tones  as  written.*  Neither,  again,  do  even  remarkably 
endowed  pupib  often  solve  it  before  their  eleventh  or  twelfth  year, 
however  early  their  instruction  is  begun,  however  carefully  and  skill- 
fully conducted.  And  only  those  children  solve  it  at  once,  who 
possess  very  distinguished  musical  powers ;  such  who  open  the  whole 
world  of  musical  sounds  to  themselves  as  it  were  with  one  magical 
blow. 

And  do  not  be  misled  if  you  hear  of,  or  even  think  you  have  found, 
one  or  another  school  where  the  pupils  have  learned  in  a  very  short 
time  to  sing  from  notes  or  figures.  Upon  a  close  examination  you 
will  always  find  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  cases  true. 

Either  the  airs  sung  consist  of  short  phrases  scarcely  including  any 
notes  except  the  first,  third,  fifth  and  eighth,  and  unsatisfactory  and 
crippled,  such  as  the  following : 


^ 


a=ic 


^ 


How  bright  -  I7    glows    the  mom  -  ing      red, 

or,  the  pupils  do  nothing  except  to  keep  time ;  that  is,  they  follow 
after  a  certain  feeling  of  the  succession  of  the  tones,  while  the  teach- 
er, in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  thinks  they  are  reading  the  notes ;  or, 
some  more  capable  children  are  acting  as  choristers  to  the  rest,  who 
sing  after  them  unintelligently,  by  ear. 

But  again,  what  does  "  mechanical"  mean  ?     Where  does  it  begin, 

*  The  rMQlt  of  my  obeervatloDS  upon  more  than  a  thooaand  pupils  of  the  moA  vailoac 
a^ea  and  grades  of  developmentf  la  aa  followa : 

Memory  of  tones,  is  aniversal. 

A  certain  sense  of  tones,  without  any  clear  Intuition  of  tones,  la  qaite  frequent. 

Comprehension  of  tone,  and  certainty  in  it,  quite  rare. 

And  itiese  conclusions  are  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  (he  **  RheniMh  Gatttfe," 
(Vol.  X.,  Ko.  3,)  of  an  article  on  instruction  in  singing,  by  Karow  :  "For  singing,  as  well  aa 
for  music  generally,  certain  natural  endowments  are  necessary,  and  one  destitute  of  these, 
whatever  hi^  efforts,  will  not  learn  to  sing.  We  may  compute  that,  of  the  singing  classes  in  the 
schools,  the  following  proportions  will  be  found  ;  of  eighty  children,  ten  will  become  very 
skillful  and  competent  singers ;  twenty  others,  not  distinguished,  but  still  competent ;  fivs 
and  twenty  others,  will  sing  well  enough  with  the  rest,  but  not  in  solo,  as  they  will  depend 
upon  the  rest ;  twenty  others  will  not  trouble  themselves  with  the  notes,  but  will  sing  only  by 
car ;  and  tiie  remaining  five  will  be  unable  to  aiog,  being  defective  In  car  or  voice,  or  both." 
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and  where  does  it  end  ?  A,  sings  an  air  wholly  by  ear,  while  B  sings 
it  by  the  notes,  by  his  comprehension  of  the  intervals  of  the  octave. 
A,  it  may  be  said,  learns  mechanically.  B,  however,  although  in  a 
higher  grade,  also  learns  mechanically.  G,  again,  who  feels  the 
meaning  of  all  the  intervals,  sings  by  note  accurately  without  de- 
pending merely  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  scale,  but  does  not  under- 
stand what  are  the  harmonies  at  the  base  of  the  melody : — he  also  sings 
mechanically.  D,  who  sings  also  without  depending  upon  mere 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  knows  these  harmonies,  but  not  the  laws  of 
their  connection: — he  sings  mechanically  too.  Lastly  comes  E; 
whose  attainments  are  equal  to  theirs  and  who  knows  the  last  item 
also,  but  has  no  idea  of  the  mathematical  basis  of  the  system  of 
musical  tones ; — he  is  a  mechanical  singer  too !  The  truth  is  simply 
this ; — children  will,  and  ought  to,  and  must  learn  songs  all  the  time ; 
joyous,  powerful,  living  songs.  And  what  can  be  the  harm,  if  they 
only  sing  them  by  rote,  if  they  can  not  sing  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
scale ;  or  by  that  knowledge  if  they  have  it,  if  they  have  not  attained 
to  the  intuition  of  the  melodic  interval  ?  Each  one  of  our  faculties  is 
from  God,  the  inferior  as  well  as  the  higher.  Therefore  watch  over 
each  and  make  it  useful  in  its  own  time,  and  accomplish  some  good 
thing  with  itl 

B.     ContenU  and  Management  of  the  two  Couroeo  eonndered,  further. 

I.     Generally:  and 

a.  Notation.  To  about  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  the  children 
should  study  without  making  use  of  written  notes.  After  that  time, 
however,  they  should  always  be  used.  This  delay  in  using  them 
follows  from  the  principles  of  proceeding  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,  and  from  the  known  to  the  unknown. 

It  is  however  necessary  both  for  formal  and  substantial  reasons, 
that  written  music  be  invariably  taught  For  however  little  the 
pupil  may  know  of  singing  by  note,  his  execution  will  always  be 
freer  in  character  then  if  he  has  learned  exclusively  by  rote.  But 
the  very  great  majority  of  teachers  of  singing  unite  in  testifying 
that  under  all  circumstances,  the  use  of  the  notes  is  an  important 
aid  in  all  practice  and  repetition.  And  if  others  maintain  from 
their  experience  the  opposite,  and  perhaps  even  say  that  the  notes 
are  a  hindrance,  they  only  prove  that  however  interested  they  may 
be  in  singing,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  the  written  notes. 

In  teaching  singing,  we  should  distinguish  two  principal  stages ; 
singing  by  ear,  and  singing  by  note. 

The  instruction  should  be  by  means  of  actual  vision.  The  repre- 
sentation of  sounds  by  notes  is  the  method  most  obvious  to  the  eye, 
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and  therefore  uDconditioDally  to  be  preferred.    Compare  the  foUowiiig^ 
two  modes  of  writing  an  air: 


s=i 


0- 
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Those  exceptionally  able  pupils  who  are  now  and  then  found  in 
every  school,  can,  according  to  all  experience,  sing  with  equal  ease 
from  notes  and  figures.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  all  the  rest. 
Whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  they  find  the  notes  much 
the  easiest;  that  is,  unless  they  are  drilled  in  a  quantity  of  unmeaning 
tbythmic  and  melodic  phrases,  instead  of  real  airs,  that  present  a  variety 
of  rhythms  and  intervals.  With  most  children,  either  the  musical 
faculty  gradually  develops  to  the  point  where  they  can  sing  an  air 
with  an  entire  understanding  of  it,  or  that  degree  of  attainment  is 
altogether  wanting.  They  are  thus,  until  their  fourteenth  year,  if 
not  permanently,  left  to  practice  singing  by  note,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  guide  themselves,  in  general,  by  the  form  and  location  of  the 
notes,  but  where  they  bring  out  each  single  note  rather  by  a  sort  of 
feeling  of  what  ought  to  follow  the  preceding  one,  and  by  means  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  scale,  than  by  any  real  and  clear  knowledge  of 
melody  or  the  air  itself.  As  long,  therefore,  as  a  pupil  is  not  able  of 
himself  to  execute  each  note  of  a  written  melody,  exactly  as  it  ought 
to  sound,  so  long  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  figures,  and  would  get 
none  except  utterly  indeterminate  information  from  them.  But  the 
method  by  notes  always  gives  him  some  assistance;  it  represents  to 
him  the  relations  of  the  tones,  and  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  notes, 
to  find  at  least  a  leading  sketch  of  the  melody.  And  this  material 
representation  is  of  great  use  in  retaining  tlie  melody.  As  the  eye 
seizes  upon  the  groups  of  notes,  the  memory  connects  the  tones  with 
them ;  and  it  ofleu  needs  but  one  glance  at  the  notes  to  recall  whole 
melodies  which  have  been  forgotten.  But  the  figures  afford  no  such 
assistance.  One  row  of  figures  looks  just  like  another ;  and  the  pupil 
must  go  one  by  one  through  the  whole  series,  and  pick  out  each  note, 
before  he  can  tell,  what  the  melody  is.    Therefore,  no  figures. 

The  notes  should  be  learned  in  the  key  of  G,  not  in  that  of  G, 
which  is  iu  scarcely  any  collection  that  most  used. 

6.  With  respect  to  singing. 

Whatever  is  learned  by  children  should  be  learned  as  thoroughly 


as  possible;  or  if  that  has  not  been  the  case,  should  at  onoe  be  made 
so.  What  is  defective  neither  educates  in  form  nor  in  substance; 
and  indeed  in  the  former  sense  it  is  positively  iujurious.  One  third 
sung  too  flat  brings  after  it  twenty  other  flat  thirds ;  and  passing 
over  one  pause  endangers  the  time  at  every  other  pause ;  &c 

In  every  stage  must  be  unconditionally  required  purity  of  intona- 
tion, correctness  of  rhythmic  representation,  observance  of  the  dy* 
namic  marks,  clearness  of  enunciation.  Other  things  must  receive  a 
proper  relative  share  of  attention. 

This  perfection  in  what  the  children  learn  must  especially  be  re- 
quired in  three  respects ;  Firstly,  the  problems,  to  be  solved  must 
always  be  suitable  to  the  pupil's  grade  of  attainment ;  the  course  of 
instruction  must  be  one  of  unbroken  progression.  This  principle  is 
universally  known  and  yet  often  quite  disregarded.  In  many  schools, 
music  too  difficult  is  selected  for  practice;  and  the  unavoidable  result 
is  a  lamentable  disfigurement  of  musical  works  perhaps  the  noblest 
of  their  kind.  What  is  the  occasion  of  such  errors  ?  Often  vanity ; 
often  ignorance  of  music,  not  always  of  an  excusable  kind. 

Secondly;  the  teacher  must  be  competent  to  give  in  every  case 
such  directions  and  guidance  as  are  required,  in  order  to  avoid  what 
is  false,  or  to  remedy  it.  No  pupil  can  arrange  the  succession  of 
problems  for  himself,  without  the  invigorating  aid  of  the  teacher. 
A  whole  class  may  perhaps  sing  an  interval  too  low,  and  all  exhor- 
tation to  sing  it  higher  may  be  fruitless,  however  earnestly  they 
endeavor  to  do  so,  because  they  do  not  see  what  the  interval  is.  In 
such  a  case  the  teacher  must  aid  theft),  by  singing  or  playing  the 
required  note  correcUy. 

If  the  possibility  of  correctness  by  the  pupil  is  conceded,  then 
thirdly,  the  teacher  must  insist  with  persevering  and  unbending  strict- 
ness, that  the  problems  proposed  be  solved  without  error.  This  pro- 
ceeding will  accustom  the  pupil  to  correctness,  which  will  become  to 
him  both  a  musical  and  a  moral  necessity.  Once  more,  therefore, 
endure  nothing  erroneous !  Every  thing  depends  upon  this.  He  is 
a  forlorn,  teacher  enough  who  permits  inaccurate  singing  for  four 
whole  years,  with  the  idea  that  things  will  improve  in  the  fifth  year, 
because  ^*  people  learn  to  walk  by  stumbling.''  That  proverb,  like 
many  others,  is  a  heap  of  meal  with  a  cat  in  it;  and  he  who  can  not 
apply  it  better  than  that  ought  to  be  ashamed.  To  such  I  would 
say:  It  is  not  by  stumbling  that  people  learn  to  walls;  it  is  by 
walking. 

Rulet  for  practice. 

As  important  aids  toward  singing  correctly  I  may  name  the 
following : 
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'  1.  UdIcss  the  contrary  b  strictly  prescribed,  sing  with  the  full 
strength  of  the  voice.  It  is  a  great  fieiult  for  the  children  not  to  pro- 
duce a  good  full  tone.  A  whispering,  lisping,  powerless  melody  is  nev^ 
true.  But  loud  singing  is  not  screaming.  If  the  pupils  keep  strict- 
ly to  the  musical  tones  they  can  not  scream. 

2.  In  much  of  the  practice,  an  instrument  should  be  used.  For- 
tunate is  the  teacher  whose  school  children  come  every  Sunday  to 
church,  and  standing  around  the  organ,  sing  the  chorals  with  care 
and  perseverance.    That  will  be  worth  three  singing-lessons  a  week. 

And  generally,  of  elementary  singing  practice,  we  may  say: 

No  instniment.    Very  bad. 

Piano-forte.    Somewhat  better. 

Small  school-organ.    Better  again. 

Violin.    In  general,  better  still. 

Church-organ.     Very  good  in  some  cases. 

Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another,  according  to  circumstanoeB. 
Best  of  all. 

The  non-use  of  an  instrument  occasions  such  crying  evils,  that  every 
one  must  understand  them  himself.  Of  the  instruments  above-named, 
the  piano-forte  and  organ  are  better  than  the  violin,  for  accompany- 
ing partHsinging ;  but  for  exercises  in  accent,  and  practicing  single 
voices,  the  latter  is  much  to  be  preferred.  For  while  playing  the 
violin,  the  eye  can  be  kept  upon  all  the  children,  which  is  not  often 
the  case  with  keyed  instruments  in  ordinary  school-rooms ;  it  can  be 
carried  about;  and  its  sharp  and  piercing  tones  are  much  more  im- 
pressive than  those  of  a  pian6-forte,  or  of  a  small  school-organ.  The 
tones,  again,  can  be  modified  upon  the  violin,  in  any  desired  way,  drc 

But  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Singing  with  an  accompani- 
ment is  not  an  end,  but  is  the  means  to  an  end.  A  choir  accom- 
plishes its  proper,  real,  and  most  beautiful  work,  only  when  singing 
truly  and  surely  without  accompaniment — a  capellcu  The  same  ob- 
ject should  be  sought  in  every  village  school. 

8.  In  singing  by  beat,  the  beat  should  be  kept  without  any  break, 
either  by  the  teacher  or  by  the  children,  or  by  both.  The  teacher 
should  keep  time  by  counting  aloud,  or  by  movements  of  his  bow,  a 
rod,  Sscy  each  pupil  being  to  go  strictly  by  it.  If  the  children  keep 
time,  it  should  be  either  by  causing  some  to  count  aloud  while  the 
others  sing,  or  by  having  all  mark  time.  This  they  should  do,  not 
by  using  movements  like  those  of  the  instructor,  up,  down  ;  up,  right, 
down,  <&;c.,  but  by  audible  strokes  of  the  hand  either  on  a  table  or 
into  the  other  hand ;  a  much  easier,  more  natural,  and  more  useful 
method. 

4.  If  orthography  is  the  schoolmaster's  heaviest  cross,  enundation 
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while  fiingiDg  is  oertainly  one  of  tho  seoond  rank.  NothiDg  will  avail 
toward  this  end,  except  for  the  teacher  to  nae  zealous  and  uDintermit- 
ting  strictness  with  the  children — no,  first  with  himself,  and  afterr 
wards — with  himself  again,  and  after  that  with  the  children — in  th^ 
enunciation  of  everything  that  is  read  or  sung  in  the  school.* 

IL    In  particular ;  and 

a.  Elementary  course.    This  should  include 

00.  Exercises  in  the  understanding  of  the  melodic,  rhythmic,  dy- 
namic, and  harmonic  relations  of  tones ;  exercises  in  hearing,  which, 
by  causing  the  pupil  to  note  by  written  marks  what  he  hears,  wil| 
lead  to  a  knowledge  of  writing  music, 

66.  Exercises  in  singing ;  in  the  production  of  melodic,  rythmic, 
dynamic,  and  harmonic  tone  formations.  A  distinction  should  be 
made  between  dynamic  exerdses  and  vocal  exercises  proper,  in  the 
strict  sense ;  such  as  are  intended  to  operate  upon  the  material  of  the 
voice,  and  to  give  it  strength,  endurance,  sweetness,  flexibility,  and 
quickness.  Nor  can  the  harmonic  exercises  be  properly  referred  to 
those  in  melody.  In  order  to  avoid  confusion,  the  following  compen- 
dious classification  will  be  found  convenient:  1.  Melodic  exercises, 
including  those  in  harmony.  2.  Rhythm.  3.  Exercises  for  the  voice, 
including  dynamics. 

To  proceed  to  the  necessary  directions  as  to  the  arrangement  and 
conduct  of  these  departments  of  practice. 

1.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  elementary  course  should 
extend  through  the  whole  school  period,  its  easiest  exercises  may  be 
commenced  with  children  of  five  or  six  years  old.  For  the  rest,  *^Art 
is  long,  and  school  time  short'^  There  are  many  things  which  must 
be  studied  only  by  advanced  scholars,  such  for  instance  as  the  minor 
key,  <fec. 

2.  The  elementary  course,  as  has  also  been  observed,  should  indude 
all  the  elements,  and  therefore  the  harmonic  Harmony,  even  in  its 
elements,  is  of  especial  value  for  formal  training ;  and  is  also  very  at- 
tractive to  pupils.    It  opens  to  them  an  entirely  new  view  of  music. 

h.  The  principle  already  laid  down,  that  the  elementary  exercises 
should  proceed  without  any  intermission,  is  a  universal  one ;  but  in 
singing  it  is  of  especial  importance,  which  is  the  reason  why  it  is  re- 
peated here. 

4.  The  matter  should  be  arranged  at  once  subjectively  and  objec- 

*Tltere  was  a  little  girl  who,  in  a  tong  to  Spring  which  she  had  learned  in  aehool,  aang 
«  A  Moor  oat  of  hia  ahell,  apringa  oat  the  tender  ahoot,"  (Bin  Mohr,  ^v.,)  inatead  of  «*  C^ 
wanU  oat  oC,  dec./'  {Empor,  4v.,)  and  when  told  that  the  latter  waa  the  correct  word,  dw 
anawered  that  her  teacher  knew  beat  about  that. 

Again ;  a  boy  was  asked  what  they  sang  In  school,  and  aald,  *'  Tho  CktmdtHisrt**  (Dmt 
KronkwehUr  !)  having  caoght  that  aoand  instaad  of  the  word  ^  Soale,"  (TVm/ei/er.) 
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lively.  To  arrange  it  wholly  objectively  is  nnpedagogical ;  whoDy 
subjectively,  impossible.  It  is  not  correct  to  pursue  one  department 
through,  as  rhythm  for  instance,  and  then  melody,  but  they  should 
be  taken  in  corresponding  portions ;  first  the  easiest  parts  <^  all  the 
departments,  so  far  as  they  belong  to  the  matter  in  hand,  then 
the  more  difficult  ones,  and  so  on.  But  this  subdivision  must  not  be 
carried  too  far,  for  fear  of  losing  the  connection  of  what  is  taught 

5.  The  different  departments  should  be  so  taught  that  some  one  of 
them  shall  always  be  the  main  subject^  and  yet  so  that  from  one  step 
to  another  they  shall  always  form  a  whole.  The  former  of  these 
requisites  follows  from  the  principle  of  taking  simple  things  before 
complex ;  the  latter  will  enliven  the  children,  and  render  the  teaching 
substantial  and  significant  I(  for  instance,  the  time  be  f ,  and  the 
melody  that  of  the  major  common  chord  of  the  firsts  there  may  result 
forms  like  this, 


T^ 1 

1 

jL^ 

f^ 

1 

@)4   Q 

\       s 

0 

^    1 

^l:* S — 1 

H — - — ' 

L— ^1 ^|_J 

1           ■. 

And  words  may  be  set  to  such  phrases ;  as,  for  instance, 


i"^irrr 


Bise      up    from  your      pil-low,  for      oock-crow      is        past! 

The  smaller  the  attainments  of  the  pupils,  the  more  care  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  them  from  what  is  unmusical  and  unpoetical.  As 
they  proceed  further,  it  is  of  course  easier  and  easier  to  select  not  only 
brief  musical  phrases,  but  entire  songs,  which  can  be  used  first  for 
illustration,  and  then  in  the  singing  course.  But  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  songs  do  not  become  the  principal  thing,  and  the  practice  of 
the  elements  secondary. 

The  rule  that  only  one  department  is  to  be  the  object  of  study  at  a 
time,  must  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  no  time  should  be  kept 
while  study ifag  melody,  and  that  the  rhythmic  exercises  should  be  in 
monotone.  So  complete  a  disjunction  as  this  of  the  elements  of 
music,  neither  accords  with  the  nature  of  music  nor  with  that  of  the 
child.  We  often  find  rhythm  without  melody  it  is  true,  as  in  the 
drum ;  but  melody  will  not  accept  the  converse,  and  go  without  its 
companion  and  supporter,  rhythm.  Even  the  simplest  exercises  very 
soon  become  wearisome  and  distasteful  if  they  include  no  rhythm. 
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The  children's  minds  develop  all  parte  together;  and  therefore  the 
melodic  exercises  should  have  some  rhythmic  forms,  and  the  rhyth- 
mic ones  some  melodic  form. 

6.  The  course  of  proceeding  should  he  from  things  to  their  names 
and  signs.  When,  for  instance,  the  children  are  to  go  from  quarter 
notes  to  eighth  notes,  some  quarter  notes  should  first  he  played,  while 
the  children  heat  in  four-four  time ;  then  a  sudden  transition  should 
he  made  to  eighth  notes,  which  will  strike  the  attention  of  the  chil* 
dren,  after  which  the  name  of  the  shorter  note  may  he  told  them, 
and  its  represeutation  shown. 

7.  Even  during  the  stage  of  singing  hy  ear,  melodic  and  rhythmic 
Toice-exercises  should  he  given. 

8.  The  harmoDic  element  should  he  as'  much  as  possible  omitted 
from  the  melodic  exercises  at  this  stage.  It  should  only  be  intro- 
duced so  far  as  is  necessary  to  understand  and  correctly  sing  the 
major  common  chord  in  its  simplest  forms. 

9.  The  vocal  exercises  of  this  period  should  be  arranged  with  very 
great  care  to  limit  them  to  the  capacities  of  the  age  of  the  children. 
They  should,  in  general,  consist  of  very  easy  successions  of  quarter 
notes  of  moderate  pitch,  sung  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes  softly ; 
such,  for  instance,  as  these : 


l4JrifJrif-TfHhP 


10.  The  harmonic  element  is  most  appropriately  brought  out  in 
connection  with  the  scale.  It  is  true  that  very  little  work  can  be 
done  with  it,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  none  should  be  done.  The 
following  points  may  be  taught : 

aa.  Construction  of  common  chords  or  triads  upon  the  first,  fifth 
and  fourth  of  the  key. 

bb.  Construction  of  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  fifth  of  the 
key. 

cc.  Establishment  of  the  following  as  the  fundamental  musical 
chords : 


I. 

V. 

I. 

L 

IV. 

L 

L 

IV. 

I. 

V. 

I. 

I. 

V. 

I. 

IV. 

L 

I. 

IV. 

V. 

L 

It  will  be  of  course  understood  that  these  principles  must  be  brought 
out  by  means  of  actual  inttfition.    Mere  words  and  figures  would  be 
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entirely  useleee.  The  children  must  hear  the  chords  and  their  sno- 
ceesions.  For  this  purpose  the  school  organ*  will  be  found  verj  use- 
fiil,  but  not  indispensable,  for  the  teacher  will  have  a  living  oi^^an ; 
namely,  the  children  themselves. 

11.  Vocal  exercises  in  the  scale — with  rather  more  advanced  chil- 
dren therefore — should  be  made  a  chief  study  here. 

The  best  material  for  this  practice  is  the  scale  itself,  which  should 
be  sung  in  long,  sustained,  cretcendo  and  diminuendo  tones.  Th« 
common  schools  have  nothing  to  do  with  artistic  runs,  trills,  ite.  In- 
strumental accompaniment  is  especially  necessary  here. 

The  middle  notes  of  the  voice  should  be  chiefly  practiced,  and  in 
the  scales  of  D,  E^^,  £,  and  F.  The  children  should  never  be  required 
to  force  out  very  high  notes  by  a  violent  effort,  which  proceeding  can 
only  do  harm.  And  it  is  as  unfair  as  it  is  ill-calculated,  to  endeavor 
to  train  the  children  to  a  more  correct  style  of  singing  by  making 
them  sing  every  air  a  third  or  a  fourth  higher  than  it  was  set  by  the 
composer. 

12.  The  pupils  should  be  trained  to  write  upon  the  staff  the  notes 
which  they  hear.  Diligent  practice  in  writing  music  should  there- 
fore be  required.  Otherwise  the  pupib'  attainments  will  be  entirely 
one-sided.  To  sing  from  note  is  one  thing ;  but  it  is  another,  and 
equally  important  for  musical  culture,  to  be  able  to  write  down  notes 
that  are  heard.  Writing  music  also  constrains  that  class  of  scholars 
who  are  disposed  to  accommodate  their  singing  to  that  of  the  rest,  to 
the  exertion  of  all  their  musical  faculties.  And  it  is  the  only  mode  of 
continuing  the  instruction  after  the  children  have  arrived  at  the  point 
of  intuitional  comprehension  of  the  music,  and  of  preserving  them 
from  iDnumerable  errors.  If  Nageli  had  done  nothing  except  to  in- 
troduce writing  music  as  an  exercise  into  the  schools,  he  would  even 
then  have  done  them  an  exceedingly  great  service. 

6.  Singing  Course. 

I  shall  repeat  here  the  three  laws  already  laid  down,  and  shall  add 
others. 

1.  The  singing  course  should  continue  through  the  whole  school 
period.  Even  the  youngest  pupils  will  readily  sing  simple  aire  by 
ear ;  and  according  to  all  experience  will  partake  of  their  enlivening 
and  improving  effects. 

2.  The  singing  should  have  a  real  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
child.t 

*  The  melodaon,  perhaps,  lo  an  American  achooL— 7*r(UM. 

t  **  The  aSmpleat  enjoyment  and  the  simplest  instruction,  are  enllTsned  and  reinforced  b/ 
sinfring ;  and  what  we  even  fall  to  accomplish  by  iuatniction  in  fluth  and  morals,  may  be 
taught  by  song."— GoefAe,  W&KOm  MehUr**  Wander-  Tears. 

At  the  Kaobe  Bans  near  Hambocf  ,  great  stress  Is  laid  upon  singinff.    Credible  rtportera. 
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i  Singing  18  intended  to  enliven,  ennoble,  and  cheer  the  ivhole  of 

I  man's  life.    Regard  should  be  had  to  the  present  and  the  future 

1  of  the  child ;  to  his  permanent  and  varying  relations  to  nature,  other 

men,  and  God.     With  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  chil- 

i  dren,  instruction  in  singing  should,  above  all  things,  stand  in  the 

closest  connection  with  religious  instruction ;  including  the  faith,  love, 

i  and  hope  of  Christians.    And  on  everj  occasion  of  school  life  when 

I  the  religious  feelings  of  the  pupils  are  appealed  to,  at  the  beginning 

,  and  end  of  lessons,  weeks,  months,  or  years,  at  preparation  for  a 

church  festival,  at  confirmation,  the  king's   birthday,  drc,  singing 

should  be  employed.    In  our  day,  the  liturgical  element,  in  which 

singing  holds  an  important  place,  has  been  introduced  for  religious 

purposes  into  schools.    This  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  at ;  and  may  be 

of  very  great  service. 

There  should  be  a  little  singing  festival  in  the  church  at  least  once 
a  month ;  and  not  merely  on  such  occasions  as  visitations,  consecra- 
ting an  organ,  <fec.  This  might  be  done  without  difiBculty  almost 
every  where.  But  it  will  be  necessary  to  confine  the  selections  to 
the  simplest  class  of  music,  and  to  persevere  in  accustoming  the  con- 
gregation by  little  and  little  to  take  more  pleasure  in  such  music,  than 
in  the  ungodly  uproar  of  the  usual  style  of  church  music.  Materials 
truly  useful  should  be  selected,  every  thing  should  be  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  audience  may  understand 
the  words. 

Besides  religious  songs,  secular  ones  should  also  be  learned,  so  that 
the  children  may  use  them  as  a  means  of  enjoying  themselves  at 
home,  at  play,  at  festivals,  during  walks,  journeys,  <fec.  And  for  this 
purpose,  such  music  is  appropriate  as  has  the  artistic  efiect  of  trans- 
porting the  child  into  conditions  of  existence  quite  strange  to  him. 

How  shall  reference  be  had,  in  the  school  singing,  to  the  future  of 
the  scholars  ? 

First,  by  having  a  good  stock  of  chorals.*  Chorals  are  an  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  religion  and  sacred  worship.  Every  child  should 
be  able  at  leaving  school,  to  sing  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  chorals  from 
memory. 

There  should  also  be  a  suitable  number  of  secular  songs.  With 
proper  management,  the  pupil  may  graduate  in  possession  of  as  many 
as  thirty  such.  What  should  their  subjects  be  ?  Experience  shows 
that  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people  expresses  itself  through  the 
Ynedium  of  chorals.    For  this  reason  I  should  use  songs  for  other 

deseribe  the  Jadieioas  mode  in  whieh  Mr.  Wichern  makee  use  of  it  at  pnyer  and  labor,  ex- 
bortation  and  admonition,  at  eeriooa  and  cheerful  occadlona.  and  Borrow  and  joy,  and  of  th« 
Important  good  which  he  thua  aecompllshea- 
*  Tbeee  correspond  to  our  usual  church  psalmody.— TVoiu. 
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purposes.  Of  them,  also,  I  should  exclude  some  kinds,  ?iz :  1.  All 
songs  of  particular  vocations,  except  war-songs,  and  for  their  pr(^>er 
localities,  mountain  songs  and  sea-songs.  2.  Songs  for  oocasaoiM 
that  rarely  happen  in  actual  life ;  such  as,  ^^  Up  1  with  mountain-staff 
in  hand,  forth  with  joy  to  Switzerland;*'  which  is  nevertheless  in 
itself  a  good  song.  8.  All  songs^which,  though  perhaps  good  in 
themselves,  do  not  correspond  with  the  popular  mode  of  thought  and 
feeling;  such  as,  ^'Enow'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees 
bloom  r*  4.  Love  songs.  5.  Drinking  songs.  I  add  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  the  proportion  in  which  I  would  perhaps  arrange  thir^ 
songs  to  be  learned,  namely :  five,  to  incite  to  good  oprnpany ;  three 
soldier's  songs ;  three  traveling  songs ;  six  for  general  expressions  of 
pleasure,  and  for  observation  of  nature ;  four  patriotic ;  five  romantio 
historical;  four  miscellaneous.  Total,  thirty.  For  girls,  I  would 
substitute  cradle  songs  for  the  soldiers*  songs,  and  for  the  traveling 
songs,  others  referring  to  the  observation  of  nature. 

3.  All  songs  should  be  beautiful,  both  poetically  and  musically. 

What  is  worthless  in  itself  can  never  develop  the  artistic  sense,  nor 
properly  cultivate  the  feelings.  There  are  good  words  to  bad  tunes, 
and  wretched  rhymes  to  beautiful  tunes.  And  it  requires  much  study 
ou  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  acquire  a  sure  judgment  on  this  subject.* 
Especial  care  is  needed  with  respect  to  children's  songs,  properly  so 
called  ;  for  among  the  great  number  of  them  are  many  bad  ones.  A 
children's  song  is  never  good  unless  it  can  be  sung  with  some  enjoy- 
ment  by  grown  persons  also.  Moralizing  songs  for  children,  in  par- 
ticular, are  bad,  and  always  will  be;  and  so  are  those  where  the 
children  are  made  to  sing  to  each  other,  and  encourage  each  other  to 
joy,  to  innocent  cheerfulness,  dbc ;  such  as, 

'^  Open  brothera,  ear  and  heart, 
Unto  teachings  ^ 


''  Our  daily  work  ia  done  at  lengdi : 
Now  for  a  joyous  game ! 
Fleaaare  for  working  gives  na  sirengtb, 
And  strengtheDs  all  the  frame." 


*  'I  Notwithfltanding  the  great  number  of  aongi  for  the  young,  yet  but  Tery  few  of  them  are 
really  adapted  for  use ;  partly  on  account  of  their  fauJty  and  apirlUeaa  melodie*,  and  partlyi 
and  eepeciallyp  on  account  of  unsuitable  words.  •  •  •  *  The  text  of  a  song  must  bs 
adapted  to  the  young,  clear  and  plain,  joyous  and  yiTid  ;  equally  remoTed  from  watery  and 
feeble  sentimentality,  and  from  a  stupid  Jumble  of  morals  and  phnaes," "Memorial  ff  /As 
Nuremberg  Education  Boefety. 

As  music  is  variously  taught  and  practiced  in  the  teachers'  seminaries,  many  young  teach- 
ers eome  to  believe  that  it  4s  an  easy  thing  to  compose  for  iringing  So  they  proceed  wilh 
great  confidence  to  make  rootete,  and  hymns  and  cantatas,  and  make  all  possible  haste  to 
Introduce  their  compositions  into  a  church  or  a  sehool.  Great  evils  are  to  be  apprehended 
from  this  source. 
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Some  valuable  observations  upon  ibis  pseudo-poetry  are  to  be  found 
in  Franz  Horn's  ^Forte-piano,^*  and  Hiecke*8  ^'IrutrucHon  in  German 
in  the  German  gymnoM*  {Der  deutsche  Unierrickt  auf  deuteehen 
Gymnasien,) 

With  regard  to  the  relation  between  the  words  and  music,  we  can 
not  be  too  mistrustful,  in  particular,  of  operatic  airs  with  words  set  to 
them.* 

Songs,  to  be  appropriate,  must  be  both  objectively  beautiful,  in 
themselves  considered,  and  suited  to  the  children's  capacity.  Children 
should  not  be  forced  up  to  any  thing  which  is  without  the  sphere  of 
their  apprehensions.    On  this  point,  I  shall  hereafter  remark  further; 

4.  Each  style  of  songs  should  be  used  for  its  proper  purpose ;  for 
each  has  its  peculiar  influence  in  training  the  pupil. 

a.  Sufficient  reasons  have  already  been  given  for  cultivating  both 
church  and  secular  singing  in  schools,  it  may  be  added,  that  thei 
former  can  not  properly  be  very  extensively  used  in  the  lower  classes, 
and  must  commonly  be  sung  somewhat  faster  than  at  subsequent 
periods. 

b.  Care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  singing  in  unison,  or  in  parts, 
as  the  case  may  demand  either.  Children  less  than  nine  years  old, 
usually  sing  in  unison.  Part  singing  is  not  natural  to  them,  whatever 
credit  it  would  obtain  at  examinations.  With  older  children  the  case 
is  different ;  they  may  sing  in  parts ;  but  should  still  not  transgress 
the  limits  of  popular  requisites  in  the  artistic  direction.  Part-singing 
is  however  so  efficient  a  means  of  artistic  training,  and  its  power  over 
the  feelings  is  so  great,  that  it  should  not  be  omitted,  even  in  the 
smallest  school. 

On  this  important  subject  many  mistakes  are  made.  The  follow- 
ing principles  may  serve  the  reader  as  initial  points  for  his  belief. 

aa,  A  mixed  choir  is  always  most  efficient ;  and  should  therefore 
be  formed  wherever  possiUe.  The  school  will  furnish  sopranos  and 
altos ;  and  there  can  always  be  found  some  accommodating  youths  or 
men,  who  will  sing  tenor  and  bass.  The  thing  can  easily  enough  be 
done  without  sounding  drums  and  trumpets,  with  prudence  and  per* 
severance. 

.  The  societies  for  men's  choirs  seem  in  some  places  and  lately  to 
have  hindered  the  prosperity  of  small  mixed  choirs.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  however  useful  those  societies  are.  Forget  not  the 
children ! 

*  In  an  extensively  o«ed  collection  of  MngB.  the  **  Hanter*!  Choras  In  the  FreyBehutz,*'  Is 
to  be  found,  set  to  an  Advent  hymn !  In  the  same,  **  Christ  a  gardener,'*  is  set  to  the  duett 
from  Titus, "  In  friendship's  arms  ;*'  which,  as  a  reviewer  in  the  *^Sfouth  Oemum  Jlfeswn^er," 
{Buddmttehar  Bolen,)  says,  »*  fits  like  a  theatrical  costume  on  a  clergyman." 
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hb.  In  schools  where  only  the  children  can  be  eroplojed,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  may  be  adopted,  which  will  prevent  very  various  errorSi 
namely :  The  children  should  sing  chorals,  generally,  in  unison ;  secu- 
lar songs  in  two  parts ;  and  all  music  for  religious,  and  especially 
church  festivities,  in  three  parts. 

Chorals  can  not  and  should  not  be  sung  in  parts,  for  the  reason  that 
time  will  not  be  found  for  practicing  them  in  that  manner ;  and  be- 
cause it  would  prevent  those  appointed  for  the  middle  and  lower  parts^ 
from  thoroughly  learning  the  air — a  great  disadvantage. 

Only  on  some  few  special  occasions  should  a  choral  be  sung  by  the 
children  in  three  parts ;  and  if  such  an  experiment  should  succeed,  it 
would  probably  be  beneficial. 

Chorals  in  two  parts  are  always  somewhat  dry.  But  if  the  teacher 
will  have  some  such,  let  him  be  careful  to  see  that  the  second  part  is 
of  an  independent  and  marked  character. 

The  reasons  for  singing  secular  songs  in  two  parts  are  these : — 

1.  This  method  is  indicated  by  the  nature  of  that  sort  of  music 

2.  The  practice  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  chil* 
dren  in  that  particular. 

8.  It  does  not,  like  singing  in  three  parts,  impose  on  some  of  the 
children  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  themselves  for  the  sake  of  the  rest^ 
by  the  unnatural  practice  of  singing  in  the  lower  register^  which  ia 
also  in  itself  uninteresting  to  them,  and  if  long  continued,  very  wear- 
ing.* But  the  church  requires  a  more  dignified  style.  Here,  singing 
in  two  parts  seems  empty  and  dry ;  at  least  three  parts  are  necessary. 
Nor  should  the  choruses  in  the  liturgy  be  sung  in  two  parts  only ; 
but  rather  in  unison,  with  organ  accompaniment  Children  can 
profitably  sing  in  four  parts  only  under  very  favorable  circumstances.! 

c.  Solo  singing,  as  well  as  singing  in  choir,  must  also  be  attended 
to.  This  is  necessary  both  on  account  of  the  individual  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil  as  well  as  the  formation  of  his  style,  and  the  con- 
sequent influence  of  it  on  the  feelings.  With  regard  to  this  last 
point,  I  need  only  refer  to  such  songs,  motets,  and  little  choruses, 
as  are  used  in  school  in  which  choruses  and  solos  alternate. 
The  effect  of  such  pieces  when  well  executed,  is  very  good.  It  also 
has  a  very  good  efiect,  when  some  single  verse  of  a  song  is  sung  by 
tome  one  person,  the  whole  singing  the  next  The  solo  singers 
should  be  trained  separately,  by  which  however  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  trained  in  the  higher  artistic  departments  of  music 

*Oenbach,  Herder,  Rinck,  Miibliaey, B. Klein, and Uie  profand  Niigeli,  have,!  belteye, 
•earcely  set  anj  children's  feongt  in  more  Uian  two  puta.  Their  aUtementa  of  the  reaaoaa, 
howeverf  are  not  aufficlently  lucid. 

t  There  are  rerj  Tarious  opiniona  on  thla  point,  and  I  know  that  many  persona  diflbr  from 
me.    But  I  liave  many  authoritiea  on  my  side. 
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5.  Care  should  be  taken,  not  only  to  select  music  suitable  to  the 
children's  capacity,  but  to  practice  them  long  enough  to  be  able  to 
execute  them  with  certainty  and  freedom. 

This  principle  has  already  been  indicated  in  substance,  but  ought 
to  be  here  again  stated  in  full  and  expressly.*  It  is  not  until  all 
technicalities  are  done  away  with,  and  all  sense  of  constraint  or  im- 
pediment by  difficulties  is  removed,  that  the  heart  of  the  singer  opens 
itself.  The  desperate  efforts  of  some  singers,  or  entife  choirs,  to  ac- 
complish a  task  beyond  their  abilities,  does  not  even  afford  the  audi- 
ence the  pleasure  derived  from  the  breakneck  leaps  of  a  rope-dancer. 
Therefore,  no  great  contrapuntistic  choruses,  nor  elaborate  solos.  All 
that  is  required  is  simple  songs,  and  little  motets  and  choruses,  at 
the  utmost  not  more  difficult  than  the  most  difficult  of  Hientzsch  and 
£rk.  If  circumstahces  imperatively  require  that  the  children  should 
execute  some  more  elaborate  piece  of  church  music,  the  most  skillful 
of  them  should  be  selected,  and  practiced  in  private  on  the  cantatas, 
hymns,  <fec. 

6.  The  practicing  of  songs,  during  the  ^riod  of  singing  by  ear, 
should  be  by  playing  or  singing  them  over  to  the  children,  who 
should  then  endeavor  to  execute  them. 

When  the  period  of  singing  from  note  begins,  some  ten  or  twelve 
lessons  will  probably  be  needed  to  acquaint  the  children  with  the 
main  points  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  notes,  especially  their  rhythmi- 
cal value ;  which  should  be  thoroughly  illustrated  by  examples.  Then 
will  follow  the  use  of  the  notes  in  practicing  songs.  The  children 
should  be  prevented  from  becoming  discouraged  if  they  do  not  at  first 
understand  more  than  a  very  little  of  the  details  of  the  system  of 
notes.  They  should  be  allowed  to  be  astonished,  not  at  what  the 
notes  do  not  do  for  them,  but  on  the  other  hand  as  the  real  help  which 
they  afford.  And  they  will  be  much  delighted,  as  the  meaning  of  the 
written  notes,  at  first  so  puzzling,  becomes  gradually  more  and  more 
distinct,  and  when  at  last  the  song  which  is  given  them  to  sing  shall 
contain  its  own  explanation. 

G.      INffTRUCTION  IN   BINaiMG,   IN  COMMON  BCROOLS  OF  THRU   GLAiBlB.t 

(Two  hours  of  singing  in  each  class,  weekly.) 

1 .  Lower  Cla9s.^(Fom  half  boors.)  In  each  half  hour ;  Elementary  Ezerdses, 
ten  minutes  j  Songs,  twenty  minutes. 

2.  MiddU  Close. — (Two  full  hours.)  First :  Indispensable  information  as  to 
the  notes,  and  for  practicing  songs ;  together  with  repetition  of  songs  previously 
learned.    This  during  from  four  to  six  weeks. 

*  *<  In  order  that  the  execution  of  compositions  may  be  as  little  as  poaaible  iDtarrupted  or 
hindered  by  ignorance  or  hesitation,  and  that  no  perplexity  may  interfere  with  tha  artistic 
conceptions  of  the  singer,  and  thoa  prevent  the  succMsful  training  of  hia  feelings."— ^e^e^i. 

t  Vix.f  of  a  three  years'  course. 
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NtJtt,  in  each  hour ;  Vocal  fixeroiaei,  ten  miiiatef  $  othcf  Bementaiy  Enerobea, 
twenty  minutes ;  Songs,  thirty  minutes. 

3.  Upper  C/ff««.— (Two  full  hours.)  Fir»t :  Continuation  of  the  fundamental 
of  written  mnaic,  and  repetition  of  aoogs  already  learned*  This  daring  three  or 
four  weeks. 

Thenj  during  each  hour ;  Vocal  Exercises,  ten  minutes }  other  Elementary  £s- 
ercises,  twenty  minutes ;  Songs  thirty  minntes. 

DtiaiU  on  tht  ahott  point*, 
a.  Lower  class. 

The  elementary  course  consists  of  simple  exercises,  in  the  singing 
by  rote  of  single  tones  and  simple  connected  tones ;  in  distinguishing 
high  and  low,  long  and  short,  loud  and  soft  tones,  in  counting  to 
time,  &c. ;  such  as  are  prescribed  in  almost  all  the  better  class  of 
books  on  the  subject  A  course  of  vocal  exercises  should  also  be 
combined  with  this. 

Take  for  example  the  following  cadence. 


I'  r  r  r  I 


The  teacher  plays  these  notes,  the  children  counting  them.  Then 
let  them  describe  them,  somewhat  thus ;  ^  The  second  tone  was  lower 
than  the  first,  and  the  third  higher  than  the  second ;  and  the  third 
was  like  the  first."  Then  let  them  sing  them,  to  the  sound  oA,  first 
getting  the  measure  of  their  duration  from  the  playing  of  the  teach- 
er ;  who  must  by  the  way  watch  carefully  to  see  that  the  last  note  is 
not  flat  Then  let  them  count  to  each  tone,  one,  two,  and  one,  two, 
three,  and  one,  two,  three,  four,  while  the  teacher  is  playing  them ; 
and  let  them  also  beat  time.  And  then  let  them  do  the  same  to 
their  own  singing  of  the  notes.  In  these  cases,  they  will  sing  the 
following. 


nrrr-f 


33: 


Then  let  them  sing  the  same  notes  to  words,  such  as  ^'  summer 
comes,''  or  the  like ;  which  will  give  an  opportunity  to  train  them  in 
enunciation.  That  is,  they  must  say,  not  "  sum-mer,"  dwelling  on 
the  m  with  their  mouths  shut,  but  su-mmer,  holding  the  vowel 
sound,  <fec.  Lastly,  the  cadence  may  have  a  name  given  to  it ;  it  is 
a  ^  cadence  from  below."  Such  exercises  will  be  found  very  interest- 
ing, if  conducted  with  spirit. 

The  songs,  in  the  lower  class,  must  be  sung  by  ear,  after  being 
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played  or  sung  by  the  teacher.    The  followiDg  may  serve  as  an 
example : 


From  the  Novth  ileroe  wiodt  an  blowing,    And  the  Min-abio6*t  teen  no  mora. 

First  the  words  should  be  repeated  to  the  class,  and  said  over  by 
them.  Any  mispronunciations  should  be  corrected ;  and  the  words 
**  o'er,"  "  north,"  "  fierce,"  &c.,  briefly  explained.  The  teacher  then 
announces  that  he  will  play  the  melody.  All  are  attentive.  He 
plays  the  first  half  of  it,  once,  twice,  thrice,  four  times ;  the  children 
beating  time,  which  they  can  easily  do.  Some  of  them  will  at  once 
begin  to  hum  over  the  air,  but  should  be  stopped.  The  fifth  time, 
they  may  all  sing  it,  softly.  Then  the  teacher  sings  it  alone,  then 
plays  it  alone;  and  then  the  children  sing  it  by  themselves,  the 
teacher  marking  time  for  them.  Perhaps  they  will  sing  the  second 
or  third  G  too  low,  or  fall  behind  the  time,  or  take  breath  after  "  cold," 
or  make  the  first  note  of  the  third  full  measure  too  short,  &c ;  all  of 
which  errors  should  be  corrected  on  the  spot.  For  a  change,  some- 
times part  of  the  class  may  sing,  and  someUmes  all ;  and  perhaps 
some  one  of  them  may  be  found  bold  enough  and  able  enough  to  sing 
in  solo.  The  teacher  should  always  accompany,  to  prevent  falling 
from  the  pitch.  After  the  first  half  of  the  melody  has  been  learned, 
the  second  should  be  practiced  in  the  same  way.  When  the  whole 
is  well  committed,  the  teacher  may  play  second  to  the  children's  so- 
prano, or  sing  a  second,  and  play  the  first.  It  will  not  sound  well 
for  him  to  sing  the  air.  Then  the  remaining  stanzas  of  the  song  may 
be  learned.  Every  thing  should  be  executed  correctly  and  well.  The 
result  of  such  a  course  of  training  will  be  very  satisfactory.  When 
the  children  go  home,  they  will  be  singing  the  song,  wherever  they 
are.    What  more  could  be  desired  ? 
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b.  Middle  daas. 

As  has  been  stated,  this  class  should  begin  bj  devoting  from  four 
to  six  weeks  to  a  very  simple  preparation  for  singing  by  note.  The 
object  of  this  preparation  should  be  to  make  the  children  acquainted 
with  the  leading  points  of  the  notation,  without  burdening  them  with 
details.  It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  children  shall  learn  to  sing 
independently  by  note ;  but  they  will  receive  whatever  assistance  the 
notes  can  give  them ;  their  eyes,  ears,  and  feeling  for  time,  will  be 
trained.  An  excessively  long  step  will  be  avoided,  by  thus  placing 
the  children  midway  of  the  great  space  between  singing  without 
notes,  and  the  free  reproduction  of  what  the  notes  represent.  They 
will  attain  to  the  position  occupied  by  those  many  thousand  singers 
who  do  not  indeed  really  sing  by  note,  but  who  still  would  not  on 
any  account  be  without  the  notes.  In  short,  the  pupils  will  be  placed 
in  a  situation  where  they  will  learn  songs,  not  with  a  full  intuitional 
appreciation,  but  with  the  aid  of  the  use  of  their  Acuities  of  tune 
and  time. 

What  should  be  the  exact  importance  of  these  acquirements  ?  I 
think  it  should  be  sufficient,  if  the  children  learn  that 

1.  The  tones,  rise,  or  fall,  as  the  notes  do. 

2.  The  notes  show  whether  the  tones  proceed  onward  by  grada- 
tions or  jumps. 

3.  The  steps  of  the  latter  kind  are  various ;  thirds,  fourths,  fifths, 
sixths,  sevenths,  octaves.  The  pupils  must  learn  to  recognize  these 
promptly  by  the  notes.  A  short  series  of  exercises  should  be  given 
to  acquire  this  facility,  preparations  having  been  already  made  for  it 
in  the  lower  class ;  by  playing  one  and  another  of  these  intervals  in 
different  parts  of  the  major  scale,  and  making  the  children  what  they 
are ;  and  then  by  the  reverse  method  of  calling  for  an  interval,  which 
the  children  are  to  sing.     But  nothing  difficult  should  be  introduced. 

4.  The  notes  indicate  the  length  of  the  tones. 

5.  There  are  whole,  half,  fourth,  eighth  and  sixteenth  notes.  A 
whole  one  is  as  long  as  two  half  ones,  a  half  as  two  fourths,  <fec. 

6.  There  are  also  rests  or  pauses,  fourth  rests,  eighth  rests,  &c. 

7.  A  note  or  a  rest  very  often  has  a  point  or  .dot  with  it;  which 
increases  its  length  one  half. 

8.  The  notes  are  arranged  into  groups  or  sections,  each  of  which 
is  called  a  measure.  One  measure  may  contain  four  quarter  notes,  or 
three,  or  two ;  or  three  eighth  notes,  or  six,  <fec  The  pupils  must  be 
able  to  name  all  these. 

9.  They  must  also  be  able  to  beat  time.  For  ^  time,  four  motions 
of  the  hand  must  be  made,  for  f  three,  for  f  two,  for  -f  three,  for  t 
six,  or  sometimes  two.    It  will  be  a  sufficient  exercise  to  them,  if  ap- 
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propriate  portions  of  airs  are  written  on  the  blackboard,  named,  and 
then  played,  while  the  children  keep  time,  counting  aloud. 

10.  Various  marks  are  used  to  indicate  whether  to  sing  loudly, 
moderately,  or  softly. 

11.  The  words  are  printed  underneath,  one  syllable  to  each  note; 
if  several  notes  are  connected  together  by  a  stroke  or  a  curved  line, 
they  are  all  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable. 

12.  There  are  many  other  marks,  which  will  be  learned  afterward. 
The  present  is  only  a  small  beginning. 

To  know  the  names  of  the  notes  will  be  of  no  use  to  the  children 
in  this  stage,  because  the  present  object  is  not  an  introduction  to  the 
system  of  the  tones,  but  merely  to  afford  the  means  of  gathering  by 
the  eye  an  acquaintance  with  the  outlines  of  a  melody. 

About  midsummer,  if  the  course  commenced  about  Easter,  the 
children  can  continue  their  singing  practice  in  the  green  and  flowery 
meadows;  where  they  may  wander  without  being  constrained  by 
methodical  hedges  and  ditches,  walls  and  timbers ;  freely,  joyously, 
and,  if  God  will,  piously. 

Rulee  far  tinging  practiet, 

1.  Whatever  is  to  be  understood  must,  so  &r  as  the  children's 
capacity  will  go,  be  made  entirely  clear  to  them,  and  then  stated  by 
them. 

2.  In  general,  the  children  should  be  encouraged  to  make  exeKions 
of  themselves ;  and  they  should  be  encouraged — especially  those  who 
are  in  their  second  year — to  endeavor  frequently  to  sing  the  air  which 
is  in  hand,  without  assistance.  But  this  must  be  done  cheerfully  and 
with  interest ;  without  any  misery  or  any  inflictions. 

3.  Where  the  children's  knowledge  fails  them,  play  them  the 
air. 

4.  Part  of  them — to  repeat  the  suggestion  once  more — only  count 
time  aloud,  while  the  others  sing.  But  all  of  them  must  always  keep 
time  by  light  blows  on  the  other  hand  or  on  the  table,  until  the  music 
is  learned  with  entire  certainty. 

5.  Every  eye  shoyild  be  strictly  required  to  be  directed  to  the  music 
The  less  capable  may  often  be  assisted  by  pointing  out  one  note  after 
another  with  a  stick. 

Close  adherence  to  these  fourth  and  fifth  rules  will  often  give  the 
children  a  facility  in  singing  by  note  beyond  what  could  have  been 
believed. 

An  example  will  illustrate  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  select  the 
beginning  of  a  well-known  song  by  Nageli: — 
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Qold-en    eye-ning       son  I 


How    art    thou    80    bright? 


Let  the  notes  be  very  plainly  written  on  the  blackboard,  at  first 
without  the  words.  Then  let  the  notes  be  first  read,  thus :  **  Dot- 
ted eighth ;  sixteenth,  rising  second ;  fourth,  rising  second ;  fourth, 
falling  second,  Ac,  <fec. ;"  ending  with  "  fourth,  rising  fourth ;  half^ 
falling  third."*  Then  a  rising  fourth  and  a  falling  third  may  be  sung. 
The  children  can  sing  these  intervals  themselves,  with  occasional 
assistance,  if  their  ear  has  been  suflficiently  well  trained.  That  is,  if 
thej  remember  clearly  the  triad  g,  b,  d,  they  will  not  sing  g,  b, 
instead  of  g,  d.  Then  those  who  are  in  their  second  or  third  year's 
practice  may  sing  the  scale  with  la,  except  a  few  who  are  to  be  sta- 
tioned with  the  smaller  children,  to  count  aloud,  keeping  time,  also, 
with  blows  on  the  hand  or  the  table.  If  the  air  is  correctly  sung, 
well ;  if  not,  let  it  be  played  over  by  the  teacher.  Then  the  smaller 
children  may  sing  along  with  the  rest,  another  section  counting;  or 
all  may  beat  time.  This  exercise  should  continue  until  the  melody 
is  sung  with  entire  correctness  and  in  strict  time.  Then  the  text 
may  be  written  under  the  music. 

This  practice  is  for  the  last  half  of  the  singing  lesson.  The  firat 
half  should  be  used  for  the  elementary  course.  My  mode  in  this 
particular  would  be  the  following :  Take  one  of  the  better  works  on 
teaching  singing,  and  begin  where  the  subject  of  written  notes  is 
introduced,  and  proceed  strictly  as  is  written,  going  very  slowly, 
since  there  is  time  enough;  and  be  satisfied  with  whatever  acquire- 
ments can  be  made.  Only,  some  portions  of  the  songs  given  as 
exercises  in  time  or  melody  may  perhaps  be  omitted,  if  the  purpose 
of  comprehending  the  written  tones  is  attained ;  since  the  singing- 
course  has  particular  reference  to  the  development  of  the  feelings  of 
the  children. 

This  should  usually  be  opened  by  vocal  exercises ;  which  are  also 
often  properly  introduced  just  before  or  during  the  singing  exercises. 
Our  practice  (at  Weissenfels)  is  to  practice  the  scale,  at  first  in  two 

*  Thie  menguratlon  of  the  intervals  is  of  the  greatest  importance ;  at  least*  1117  own  experi- 
ence shows  that  for  the  majority  of  pupils  it  is  the  simplest  and  surest  way  of  learning  to  sing 
truly.  It  is  an  excellent  thing  when  a  pupil  feels  the  key  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  strike  the  in- 
tervals correctly  by  taking  the  notes  in  their  relation  to  the  key  note.  But  this  power  will  fail 
bim  as  soon  as  the  melody  passes  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of  the  simplest  juvenile  songs, 
and  even  wiihin  those  limits  will  be  much  confused  by  a  modulation.  In  these  ca^es,  if 
the  pupil  is  not  practiced  in  the  sort  of  knowledge  of  the  intervals  referred  to  In  the  text,  he 
will  grope  about  in  an  uncertain  manner,  as  is  the  case  with  too  many  who  sing  by  figures. 
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tetrachords  (c,  d,  e,  f;  and  g,  a,  b,  c:)  then  altogether,  usually  with 
the  sound  a,  b,  sometimes  loudly  and  sometimes -softly,  (the  latter  is 
much  the  most  difficult,  but  is  very  important ;)  and  always  beating 
time  (with  two,  three,  four  or  six  beats  to  a  note.) 

Thus  the  pupil  makes  his  way  through  the  middle  class.  At  hia 
leaving  it,  his  voice  will  be  found  somewhat  developed,  a  fund  of 
songs  laid  up  in  his  memory,  and  his  power  of  reading  at  sight 
gratifyingly  cultivated.  The  latter  however  is  very  seldom  the  case 
to  an  extent  that  makes  it  allowable  to  dispense  with  carrying  on  the 
elementary  course  together  with  the  singing  course,  in  the  higher 
class.  Careful  beating  time  must  also  still  be  kept  up  for  a  long 
period  yet ;  it  is  only  in  the  latter  years  of  their  school  life  that  the 
more  capable  of  the  children  will  be  found  capable  of  singing  inde- 
pendently by  note. 

c.  Upper  class. 

Before  proceeding  here  with  the  singing  course,  the  pupils  must 
be  somewhat  further  practiced  in  written  music,  for  the  sake  of  easier 
understanding.  From  three  to  four  weeks  at  the  beginning  of  the 
course  may  be  specially  devoted  to  this  purpose.  However  much 
progress  may  have  been  made  in  the  middle  class,  or  the  elementary 
course,  they  must  yet  be  taught  in  the  upper  class : — 

1.  That  there  is  a  universal  (chromatic)  scale  which  is  several  timea 
repeated. 

2.  That  it  consists  of  twelve  tones! 

3.  That  the  tones  are  so  near  together  that  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
sing  another  between  them. 

4.  That  the  steps  from  one  of  these  tones  to  the  other  is  called  a 
half  tone  or  semitone. 

5.  That  these  tones  have  their  fixed  names  and  signs ;  and  what 
these  are.  The  scale  most  natural  to  commence  with  will  be  that  of 
0,  the  intermediate  tones  being  added.  The  nature  of  these  semi- 
tones may  be  illustrated  by  marks,  by  a  scale,  a  staircase,  the  keys 
of  the  piano-forte,  the  situation  of  the  tones  on  the  neck  of  the 
violin,  and  by  playing  and  singing  them  over. 

Reading  written-  music,  to  which  the  middle  class  has  at  least 
afibrded  an  introduction,  must  here  become  an  indispenable  prelimin- 
ary to  singing  practice.  The  subject  of  the  different  keys  can  not 
be  begun  in  these  three  weeks  of  instruction;  it  must  be  left 
for  the  elementary  course,  to  be  there  treated  deliberately  and 
thoroughly. 

About  Whitsunday,  of  the  third  year,  again,  singing  practice  may 
recommence,  the  vocal  exercises  being  resumed,  and  the  elementary 
course  taken  up  again  where  it  was  left  off  in  the  middle  class. 
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I  may  properly  give  an  instance  of  the  instruction  in  sin^ng  of 
the  upper  class;  for  which  I  will  select  a  Whitsunday  hymn. 


J|f-f&glrJ'^rriira 


Deck  the    walh   with   wreaths  of   fldwen,     And  come-ciate  to    God    the 


ff.  f^.    f  f  • 


a 


^ 


1^ 


±* 


bonn,         And    let     the 


al      -      tar        al  - 


The  course  of  instruction  may  be  as  follows: — 1.  The  key, 
siguature  and  time  may  be  determined.  2.  Count  the  measures. 
3.  Read  the  notes,  as  follows,  a;  a;  rising  fourth,  d;  rising  third, 
f  sharp;  falling  second,  e;  falling  second,  d;  rising  second,  e;  rising 
second,  f  sharp ;  falling  third,  d,  (fea  4.  Take  up  the  longer  in- 
tervals. Which  are  the  thirds?  The  fourths?  Who  can  sing  a 
fourth  ?  How  does  a  sixth  sound  ?  (fee.  5.  The  upper  section  makes 
an  attempt  to  sing  the  scale  with  la,  the  lower  section  beating  time 
and  counting  aloud.  Every  eye  fixed  on  the  notes  I  Trifling  varia- 
tions from  the  melody  can  easily  be  corrected  with  the  violin ;  if 
there  are  any  serious  ones,  the  class  must  be  stopped,  and  the  error 
expressly  corrected.  If  they  do  not  succeed  afier  two  or  three  at- 
tempts, play  the  passage  to  them. 

6.  All  the  class  sings  the  scale,  naming  the  notes  by  name,  and 
beating  time  accurately. 

7.  The  words  are  put  under  the  music. 

When  afterward  the  keys  are  discussed,  they  can  be  properly 
spoken  of  at  each  lesson.  The  principal  thing,  however  continues  to 
be  that  the  children  shall  recognize  the  intervals,  even  if  only  by 
their  numeral  designation,  and  not  by  the  interval  of  sound.  Expe- 
rience teaches  thai  those  who  learn  on  that  plan  gain  a  very  good 
degree  of  certainty  and  facility.  It  will  of  course  be  observed  that 
as  the  elementary  course  progresses,  the  increasing  vocalizing  powers 
of  the  class  can  be  more  and  more  exercised. 

I  could  now  proceed,  if  my  space  would  permit,  to  describe  in  very 
bright  colors  our  scholar,  now  stepping  forth  from  the  upper  class 
into  active  life,  free,  joyous,  bold,  and  if  God  please,  pious.  But  I 
leave  every  young  teacher  to  imagine  such  a  picture  for  himself. 
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The  Polytechnic  School  of  France  was  established  by  a  decree  of  the 
National  Convention,  dated  March  11, 1794,  through  the  influence  of 
Monge,  Camot,  Fourcroy,  and  others,  under  the  name  of  the  Central 
School  of  Public  Works— which  name  was  changed  to  its  present  desig- 
nation in  1795.  To  prepare  a  suitable  choir  of  teachers,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  the  right  character  were  trained  under  such  professors 
as  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Hassenfratz,  and  Berthollet. 

The  original  object  of  the  school,  a  diffusion  of  mathematical,  physi- 
cal, and  chemical  science,  and  the  graphic  arts,  has  been  constantly 
maintained  under  the  successive  changes  in  the  government  of  France ; 
and  although  the  pupils  are  not  obliged  to  enter  any  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment service ;  in  point  of  fact,  most  of  the  graduates  become  engineers, 
military,  naval  or  civil,  or  are  promoted  to  the  direction  of  public  works. 
Since  1800,  the  school  has  furnished,  on  an  average,  one  hundred 
thoroughly  educated  graduates  for  the  public  service,  annually. 

The  general  charge  of  the  institution  belongs  to  the  war  department, 
and  the  immediate  control  is  vested  in  a  military  commandant,  assisted 
by  a  vice-commandant,  both  of  whom  must  have  been  pupils  of  the 
school  with  an  able  choir  of  subordinate  officers,  professors,  and  tutors. 
The  following  account  of  the  school  is  abridged  from  President  Bache's 
Report : 

Tho  Bohool  is  open  to  all  candidates  orer  nzteen  years  of  age,  fh>m  any  part  of 
Franoe,  who  give  latisfaotory  evidence  of  talenti  and  acquirements. 

Each  applicant  registers  his  name  at  the  prefecture  of  the  department  in  which 
ho  resides,  and  is  examined  for  admiasion  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  or 
where  be  is  under  instruction.  With  this  registry  is  deposited  the  certificate  of 
the  date  and  circumstances  of  birth,  a  certificate  of  vaccination  or  of  having  bad 
the  small-poz,  and  of  general  health,  and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or 
guardian  to  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand  fkancs  (about  two  hundred  dollan)  yearly 
to  the  school,  in  case  of  admission. 

The  subjects  upon  which  a  candidate  is  examined  are— 1.  Arithmetk),  in  all  its 
branches.  3.  Elementary  geometry.  3.  Algebra.  4.  Plane  trigonometr}-.  5. 
Statics  treated  synthetically.  6.  Elements  of  analytical  geometry.  7.  The  use  of 
the  logarithmic  tables.  8.  Latin,  as  &r  as  it  is  taught  in  the  rhetoric  class  of  the 
cxAlegoB,  and  French  composition.  9.  Drawing,  with  the  crayon  and  with  instrn- 
ments.  If  the  candidate  possesses,  in  addition,  a  knowledge  of  physics,  chemistry, 
German,  and  of  India-ink  drawing,  they  are  taken  into  the  account. 

There  are  four  examiners  appointed  annually  by  the  minister  of  war,  on  the 
nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the  school.  These  divide  between  them 
the  diflTerent  districts  in  which  the  examinations  are  to  be  held,  and  repair,  at  a 
stated  time,  between  the  first  of  August  and  tenth  of  October,  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed. The  performance  of  the  candidates  is  registered  according  to  a  scale  of 
marks,  as  nearly  uniform  as  the  judgment  of  difierent  individuals  allovj^s ;  these 
registers  being  compared,  the  candidMes  are  admitted  in  the  order  of  merit,  thus 
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detarroined,  as  fiir  as  the  number  of  Yacanoies  permits.  The  snocessfal  candklirtf 
are  informed  of  the  result  of  their  examination,  and  join  the  school  early  in  No- 
vember. They  are  received  by  a  board  (jury)  of  examiners,  who  subject  theni  to 
a  second  examination,  intended  to  verify  the  first,  and  to  the  inspection  of  a  snr^ 
geon.  This  board  oonsistB  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the 
two  permanent  examiners  attached  to  the  school,  and  the  four  examiners  Ibr 
admission. 

There  are  twenty-four  gratoitons  places  for  pupils  whose  families  are  m  needy 
circumstances ;  of  these,  twelve  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  war,  eight  of 
the  minister  of  commerce,  and  four  of  the  minister  of  marine.  These  bnrsarka 
may  be  halved.  No  pupil  who  is  lower  than  two-thirds  from  the  head  of  the  fist, 
in  the  order  of  merit  at  admission,  is  eligible  to  a  bursary  or  half  bursary. 

Besides  the  students  thus  r^:ularly  entering  the  school,  a  certain  number  of 
youths  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures,  (anditeun  libres.)  The  rnajori^  cf 
these  are  foreigners. 

The  highest  executive  authority  in  matters  of  instruction,  is  the  director  of 
studies.  Th'is  office  was  created  in  1804,  previous  to  which  time  the  council  of 
instruction  had  discharged  ita  duties.  The  director  of  studies  overseers  the  details 
of  instruction,  being  immediately  responsible  to  the  commandant  of  the  schooL 
He  is  appointed  by  Uie  king,  on  Uie  joint  nomination  of  the  council  of  instructioti 
of  the  school  and  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  is  a  member  of  all  boards  con- 
vened in  relation  to  its  affinrs.  A  council,  termed  the  council  of  instmcdon 
{conseil  d*  instrttctioriy)  and  composed  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of 
studies,  the  professors  of  the  school,  one  master,  appointed  annually  by  the  teach- 
ers from  among  their  number,  and  the  librarian,  who  acts  as  secretary,  meetionce 
a  month  for  the  discussion  of  business  rdating  to  instruction.  When  changes  are 
required  in  the  courses  or  in  the  examinations,  they  are  discussed  in  this  council 
and  referred  to  a  second,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  legislative  body,  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  composing  the  instruction. 

This  council,  termed  the  council  of  improvement,  {anueil  de  perfeetionnemeni^ 
consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  five  examiners  in  the 
school,  one  examiner  fur  admission,  three  members  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  three 
professors  in  the  school,  and  a  member  from  each  of  the  branches  of  the  public 
service  into  which  the  graduates  enter. 

The  officers  directly  concerned  in  instruction  are,  the  professors  and  the  re- 
peaters {rep^titeurg.)  The  professors  and  masters  are  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  war  on  the  joint  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  and  of  the  particular 
academy  of  the  institute  in  which  the  subject  of  instruction  is  classed.  The  pro- 
fessors communicate  instruction  by  lecture  and  by  general  interrogations  of  the 
pupils.  The  repeaters  conduct  the  special  interrogations,  and  give  aid  to  the  pupils 
while  enflaged  in  study.  The  title  of  "  repeater"  is,  no  doubt,  derived  from  the 
original  duty  of  these  teachers  having  been  to  go  over  the  lessons  of  the  profesMMV. 
The  repeaters  do  the  more  laborious  work  of  instruction,  and  since  their  substitu- 
tion for  the  pupil  teachers,  who  were  employed  in  the  early  period  of  the  existence 
of  the  school,  have  been  considered  most  important  officers.  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  professors  have  risen  from  the  rank  of  repeaters. 

There  are  two  divimons  of  the  pupils  for  instruction,  corresponding  to  the  two 
years'  duration  of  the  courses.  No  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  one  of  these  di- 
visions more  than  two  years,  nor  in  the  school  more  than  three.  To  proceed  from 
tlie  first  division  to  the  second,  or  to  graduate,  an  examination  roust  be  passed 
upon  the  studies  of  the  year  then  just  elapsed.  Until  1798,  these  examinations 
were  conducted  by  the  professors,  but  now  there  are  examiners,  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  school.  Two  of  these  are  permanent,  and  appointed  by  the  min- 
ister of  war  on  the  joint  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  and  of  the  academy 
of  sciences,  and  three  are  appointed  annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council. 
The  courses  of  the  first  year  are — analysis,  geometry,  mechanics,  descriptive 
geometry,  application  of  analysis  to  geometry,  physics,  chemistry,  French  composi- 
tion, topographical  drawing,  drawing  of  the  human  figures,  landscape  drawing, 
and  India-ink  drawing,  lliose  of  the  second  year  are — a  continuation  of  the  analy- 
sis, g^metry,  mechanics,  physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  of  the  first  year,  besides 
machines,  geodesy  and  social  aritometio,  architecture,  and  the  German  language. 
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AllALTBlB. 

Jiffervntlal  and  inteffnl 

of  Diane  curves, 

Aeoiut  Year, 
▼artatiooa  aud  of  finite  differencea.    Formals  of  iolerpolaiiou,  4tc, 


/Yr«l  Tear.    Differantlal  and  intefral  calculus,  lo  Include  the  rectification  and  quadrature 

r  Diane  curves,  and  curved  sariaees,  and  the  cubature  of  solids. 

Aeoiut  Yesr.    Differential  and  iutegral  calculus  continued.    Elsfflentsof  ths  calculus  of 


Mbcbaiiics. 

FHnt  Year.  Ststlcs.~Composition  and  eqailibrium  of  forces.  Theorj  of  parallel  forces. 
Of  the  center  of  gravity.  Attraction  of  a  point  by  a  iiomojrenous  sphere.  Dyuamics.— Gen> 
eral  formation  of  motion.    The  pendulum.    Projectiles.    Problems  in  physical  astronomy. 

Second  Year.  Statics  continued.  Forces  applied  to  an  Invariable  system.  Principle  of 
virtual  velocities.  Application  to  simple  mechanics.  Dynamics.  D'Alcmbert's  principle. 
Collision.    Moment  oimertia,  4cc.    Hydrostaiics.    Hydrodynamics. 

Every  lecture  of  analysis  or  mechanics  is  preceded  or  followed  by  interro^ions  by  the  pro- 
fessor. Problems  are  ffiven  out  for  solution.  The  repeaters  Interrogate  the  pupils  three 
times  per  week.  Alter  the  completion  of  the  course,  general  interrogations  take  place,  upon 
the  whole  subject,  by  the  professors  and  repeaters. 

DBscBimvK  Gkoxktet. 

Problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane  (twelve  problems  )  Tangent  planes  and  nor- 
mals to  curved  surlacea  (four  problema.)  Intersections  of  surlaces  (seven  problems.;  Mis- 
cellaneous problems  (seven.) 

Applicatvme  of  JJeicriptive  Geometry .  Problems  with  a  single  plane  of  projection,  and  a 
scale  of  declivity.     Linear  perspective  ithree  problems.)    Shadows  (three  problems.)    Stoas 


cuiiinv  (seven  problems.)    Carpentrv  (lour  probUms.) 
India-ink  drawing.    Elements  in  four  examples 


:amples. 
Aralyhcai.  Gboxstkt. 
The  right  line  and  plane.    Curved  surfaces. 

The  professor  may  precede  or  follow  his  lecture  by  interrogations.  During  the  course  the 
class  is  ejumined  by  the  repeaters,  and  at  the  close  of  the  studies  of  Analytical  Geometry 
there  is  a  general  review. 

Macbxnbs,  Astbonoxt,  Gbodbst,  akd  Social  Abitbxbtic. 

Elements  of  Machines.  Machines  for  transporting  burthens  and  for  pressure.  For  rais- 
ing liquids.    Moved  by  air,  by  water,  by  steam.    Useful  effect  of  machines. 

Aetnmomy  and  Geodesy.  Formu  la  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Measurement  of  i>psce  and 
time.  Of  the  celestial  bodies.  Of  the  earth.  Elements  of  physical  geography  and  hydrogra- 
phy.   Geodesy.    Instruments.    Fignresof  the  earth.    Projection  of  maps  and  charts. 

JBlements  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities.    Tables.    Insurances.    Life  insurance,  dec. 

Interrogations  by  the  professor  sccompaoy  the  lessons.  Those  bj  the  repeater  must  be  at 
least  as  frequent  as  those  by  the  professor.  At  the  close  of  the  principal  courses  there  is  a 
general  review,  in  the  way  of  Interrogation,  by  the  professor  and  repesur. 

Physics. 

FHret  Year.  1.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Falling  bodies.  Principle  of  equilibrium  01 
llnlds.  Specific  gravities.  2.  Heat.  Radiation,  conduction,  &e.  Vapors.  Latent  heat. 
3.  General  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Hygrometry.  4.  Molecular  attraction.  Capillary 
action.  5.  Electricity.  Iaws  of  attraction,  repulsion,  distribution,  &c.  Atmospheric  elec- 
tricity.   Modes  of  developing  electricity. 

Second  Year.  6.  Magnetism.  Phenomena  and  laws  of  msgnetism.  Instruments.  Re- 
ciprocal action  of  m«iguets  and  electrical  currents.  Electro-dynamics.  Mutual  actions  of 
electrical  currents.  Thermo-electric  phenomena.  7.  Acoustics.  Of  the  production,  propo- 
gatiou,  velocity,  &c.^  of  sound.  Acoustic  instruments.  8.  Optics.  Mathematical  and  physi- 
cal opticx.    Optical  inatrumenta. 

During  the  whole  course  the  repeaters  Interrogate  each  division  twice  every  week :  they  go 
through  the  study-rooms,  and  give  any  explanations  which  may  be  required  by  the  pupils. 

Cbbkistrt. 

First  Year.  General  principles.  Division  of  the  course.  Examination  of  the  principal 
simple  But>.4ances.  Mixtures  and  binarv  compounds.  Laws  of  definite  proportions,  Ac. 
Hydracids.  Oxacids  and  oxides.   Bases.  Neutral  binary  compounds.  Salts.  Principal  metals. 

Second  Year.  Reciprocal  action  of  acids  and  oxides.  Action  of  water  upon  salts.  Laws 
of  Berthollet  discussed.  General  properties  of  the  carbonates,  and  special  study  of  some  of 
the  more  important.  Borates  and  silicates.  Glass  and  pottery.  Nitrates.  Gunpowder. 
Phosphates,  Ace.  Sulphates.  Chlorates.  Cbromates  and  other  classes  of  salts,  witn  details 
ss  to  the  more  imporuot.  Extraction  of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  methods  of  refining,  dec 
Organic  chemistry.    Vegetable  subsiancea.    Animal  substsnces. 

This  course  is  accompanied  by  manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  the  insCitution.  in  which 
the  mo«t  useful  preparations  of  the  course  are  made  by  the  pupils  themselves.  They  are  also 
taught  the  principles  of  analysis,  both  mineral  and  organic,  practically.  . 

AmCHlTBCTVEB. 

Component  parts  of  edifices.  General  principles.  Materials.  Foundations.  Strength. 
Fbrms  and  proportions  of  the  parts  of  builoingB.  Floors.  Roofo,  arches,  Ac.  General  prin- 
ciplesof  the  compositions  of  parts  of  edifices.  Illustrations  of  the  different  varieties  of  pans, 
as  porticos,  porches,  vestibules,  hails,  dec.  Composition  of  an  edifice.  Varieties  of  bulld- 
Inn— as  colleges,  hospitals,  prisons,  barracka,  &c. 

The  pupils  copy  from  the  board  the  sketches  of  the  professor,  and  draw  them  carefully 
when  required  At  the  close  of  the  lectures  there  are  four  different  subjects  sasigned,  upon 
each  of  which  there  is  a  ccnipetition.  The  pupils  are  classified  according  to  the  result  of 
these  competions,  and  of  the  nurks  for  their  graphic  exercises  during  the  course.    The  beat 
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detifnt  art  esblbhed.    TIitm  Indn4nk  dnwiaga  m  nude  oo  vehitectunl  nl^iecti  dnriiv 

Frbnch  CoMronnoii. 
The  eoarae  conttirta  principallr  in  the  wrltlnc  of  eenyi  and  compoiiiiom  by  the  popOa, 
which  are  aabecqaenUy  eriticiaed  during  the  reeitaUosa. 

GbKMAII  LAlieUAOB. 

Elementaof  theknfaafe.  Grammar  reading.  Themea  and  Ter«kNM.  BYnylectmna  is 
followed  by  an  examination  of  an  hour  and  a>half  in  dunuion,  by  the  profcaaor  or  repeater. 
There  are,  beaidea,  exerciaea  of  pronunciation  and  common  converaation. 

ToroaRAFHT. 

Exerciaea  In  topographical  drawing.    Different  modea  of  repreaentiog  the  gronnd  by  bori- 

sontal  conres,  the  projectiona  of  linea  of  greateat  decliTity,  and  by  abading.    Comrentional 

aigns.    Lettering.   The  exerciaea  of  the  aecond  divialon  are  preceded  by  ieaaona  from  the  pro- 

leaaor  of  gcodeay,  explanatory  of  the  theory. 

DRAWiwa  or  th  Hukaii  Fioukb  ahb  LAimecArB  Dbawibo. 

In  the  first  branch  the  puplla  are  divided  into  two  claaeea,  one  of  which  coplea  engraYlngi^ 
and  the  other  drawa  from  modela.  On  entering  the  achool  the  pnptlaare  elaaailled  accordtng 
to  the  drawinga  which  they  made  at  the  examination  for  admiaaion.  They  are  then  divided 
into  two  aectiona,  or  as  nearly  equal  airengih  aa  posaiblo,  and  asaigned,  each  one,  to  a  master, 
with  whom  they  remain  during  their  courae.  One  of  the  drawing-maatera  ia  spaciallj 
charged  with  the  courae  of  drawing  from  caals  and  from  nature.  At  the  beginning  of  ilae 
aecond  year,  the  higheat  third  of  the  pupila  of  each  aectlon  of  the  former  first  diviaion  go  to 
the  teacner  of  drawing  in  water  colora,  and  remain  for  two  moMha.  They  return  to  their 
aectiona,  and  are  replaced  by  the  next  division,  each  pupil  occupying  a  third  of  the  aecond 
year  in  thia  kind  of  drawing.  The  merita  of  the  drawings  are  judged  every  two  montha. 
After  the  first  of  Mav  the  ordinary  drawiitg  lesaona  are  replaced  by  thoae  In  water  colora. 

Beaidea  these  regular  atudiea,  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lectnrea  on  anatomy  and  phy»' 
lology,  given  towards  the  close  of  the  aecond  year,  during  houra  not  devoted  lo  the  regular 
branchea,  and  which  It  ia  optional  with  the  pupila  to  attend  or  noc  Fencing,  moaic,  and 
dancing  lesaona,  are  alao  given. 

Daring  the  intcwogrtiaM  by  the  pfoffaMoraaDd  npesten,  notes  are  taken  of  tho 
merit  of  Ihe  answers  of  the  pnpils,  aeoording  to  a  uniform  scale  of  marks.  These 
are  communicated  with  the  subjects  of  each  lecture  or  recitation  to  the  director  of 
studies,  and  placed  upon  record,  as  assisting  in  determining  the  merit  of  the  pupih. 
The  examiners  mark  according  to  the  same  scale.  The  pupils  are  classified  after 
the  examinations  in  the  several  departments,  and  in  taking  the  average  for  the 
standing  in  general  merit,  a  difierent  weight  is  allowed  to  Uie  different  oonrsesL 
Mathematics  coimts  most,  and  then  the  graphic  exercises,  descriptive  geomeliy 
and  geodesy  united,  and  conduct  count  the  same-— then  physics  and  chemistry. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  the  two  years  of  stndy  are  divided  into  four ; 
the  first,  on  the  courses  of  the  first  year,  including  analysb,  part  of  analytical 
geometiy,  and  mechanics ;  the  second,  on  chemistry ;  the  third,  on  physics ;  the 
fourth,  on  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and  part  of  aiialytioal  geometry. 
The  examination  at  Uie  dose  of  the  second  year  is  divided  as  folk>ws : — first, 
analysis,  analytical  geometry,  mechanics,  effects  of  machines  and  social  arithmetic. 
Second,  chemistry.  Third,  physics.  Fourth,  geodesy,  description  of  machines, 
and  architecture.  The  examination  on  analysis  and  its  applications,  and  mechanuss* 
are  conducted  by  the  two  permanent  examiners.  The  pupils  are  examined  singly 
and  without  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  and  each  examiner  occupies  a  separate 
room.  Where  the  branches  admit  of  it,  the  examinations  are  viva  voce,  the  stu- 
dent using  the  blackboard  when  required. 

After  the  examinations  are  completed,  the  results  are  reported  to  a  hoard,  who, 
with  all  the  materials  before  them  from  the  examiners  and  from  the  school,  decide 
whether  the  pupils  may  pass  to  the  higher  division,  or  are  admissible  into  the  pub- 
lic service,  according  to  the  division  to  which  they  belong.  This  board  (*^  jory-') 
consists  of  the  two  commandanta,  the  director  of  studies,  the  two  permanent  and 
three  temporary  examiners. 

The  arrangement  of  the  time  allotted  to  study,  like  the  similar  points  in  regard 
to  instruction,  is  a  matter  of  very  minute  regulation.  The  pupils  study  in  large 
rooms,  conveniently  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they  receive  by  lot,  at 
entrance,  places  which  they  retain,  in  general,  during  the  course.  The  interroga- 
tions or  recitations  take  phice  in  rooms  adapted  to  tluit  purpose,  separate  from  the 
larger  lecture  halls.  These  recitation-rooms  are  also  open  to  the  pupils  in  winter, 
during  recreation  hours,  and  after  supper ;  and  in  summer,  whenever  the  weather 
is  bad,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  spending  the  time  in  the  open  air,  besides  at 
certain  stated  periods  beftwe  the  examinations.    The  repeatera  are  present  during 
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the  periods  devoted  to  the  itodies  of  their  several  departments,  and,  except  in  the 
oases  of  the  graphio  exercises  where  it  is  not  allowed,  are  expected  to  give  assist- 
ance to  the  pupils  who  ask  for  it 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institntion  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  bring  the  lec- 
tures, recitations,  and  studies  of  particular  branches  together.  Besides  this,  there 
are  study-hours  called  free,  in  which  the  student  may  employ  himself  as  he  pleases, 
otherwise  than  in  drawing  of  any  kind  (graphic  exercises.) 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  military,  and  the  means  of  carrying  it 
out  in  all  its  strictness  are  provided,  llie  regulations  are  very  minute,  and  fix,  in 
detail,  the  punishment  considered  equivalent  to  each  offense,  as  well  for  those 
against  morals  as  transgressions  of  the  regulations  themselves.  The  punishments 
are — 1.  Private  admonition  by  the  commandant  or  vice-commftndont  2.  Public 
reprimand  before  the  corps  of  pupils.  3.  Confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tioB,  or  stoppage  of  leave.  4.  Confinement  to  the  house.  5.  Imprisonment 
within  the  walls.  6.  Military  imprisonment  7.  Dismission.  The  usual  pun- 
ishment for  trivial  offenses  is  the  stoppage  (^*  sortie,")  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to 
a  deprivation  of  the  general  leave  of  absence  for  half  a  day.  This  may  be  awarded 
by  an  officer  as  low  as  an  adjutant  It  follows  certain  specified  ofienses,  as  over- 
staying a  leave,  when  the  number  of  stoppages  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  over- 
staying the  leave,  and  is  even  assigned  for  a  failure  in  recitation.  Imprisonment 
within  the  waUs  can  only  be  awarded  by  the  commandant,  vice-oommandmant,  or 
director  of  studies,  and  excludes  the  student  from  the  recitation-room.  Confine- 
ment in  the  military  prison  requires  the  order  of  the  commandant,  who  reports  the 
case  at  once  to  the  minister  of  war.  Dismission  can  not  take  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  minister.  Cases  of  discipline,  suppose  to  involve  dismission  or  the 
loss  of  a  bursary,  are  referred  to  a  board  called  the  council  of  discipline,  and  com- 
posed of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  two  professors,  two  captain 
inspectors,  the  captain  Instructor,  and  one  administrator. 

.  For  military  exercises,  and  the  general  furtherance  of  discipline,  the  pupils  form 
a  battalion,  divided  into  four  companies,  each  division  of  the  school  forming  two 
companies.  From  each  company  eight  petty  officers,  called  sergeants,  are  taken 
according  to  the  order  of  the  merit-roll  of  the  division,  making  thirty-two  in  the 
whole  battalion.  These  sergeants  are  distinguished  by  appropriate  military  badges. 
The  sergeants  have  charge  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  study-rooms,  halls,  recitatiun- 
rooms,  refectory,  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  two  of  them  in  turn  are 
joined  with  a  higher  officer,  an  adjutant,  in  the  inspection  of  the  food.  They  have 
charge  in  general  of  the  details  of  pc^ce.  The  second  sergeants  are  intrusted 
with  the  collection  of  money  duo  by  their  comrades  for  letters  and  other  authorixed 
expenses.    These  officers  are  appointed  once  a  year. 

The  administration  of  the  fiscal  affiiirs  of  the  school  is  committed  to  a  board  con- 
nstbg  of  the  commandant  and  vice-commandant,  the  director  of  studies,  two  pro- 
fessors, designated  by  the  council  of  instruction,  two  inspectors  of  studies  in  turn, 
according  to  rank,  the  administrator  or  steward  as  reporter  (rapporteur,)  the  treas- 
urer as  secretary.  The  last  two  named  agents  are  consulting  members  only. 
This  board  meets  twice  every  month.  It  prepares  the  estimates  for  the  expenses 
of  the  school,  which  are  submitted  to  the  minister  of  war.  The  form  of  these  and, 
indeed,  of  all  the  accounts,  is  laid  down  minutely  in  regulations. 

The  payment  made  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pupils  does  not  go 
into  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  but  into  the  general  central  treasury  of  the  coun- 
try. The  school  furnishes  the  pupil,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  with  his  board,  lodging, 
dotbing,  and  petty  expenses.  For  repairs  of  dothing  and  petty  expenses,  a  social 
sum  is  set  aside,  of  which  the  student  receives  an  account  Parts  of  the  supply  of 
dothing,  &o.,  at  entrance,  may  be  furnished  by  the  parents,  but  the  rest  is  sup- 
plied by  the  school  at  the  parents'  expense. 

The  steward  (administrateur)  is  the  executive  officer  of  the  domestic  eoonomv  of 
the  school — prepares  all  matters  of  business  for  the  consideration  of  the  council  of 
administration,  and  the  estimates  of  every  kind,  regular  and  contingent ;  presents 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect  of  the  school  for  repairs  or  new  buildings, 
and  superintends  their  execution  when  authorixed ;  makes  contracts  and  reoeivea 
the  articles  contracted  for ;  has  charge  of  the  issue  of  all  artides,  of  the  store- 
houses,  and  of  the  srarants ;  superintends  the  hifirmary ;  he  nominates  the  sub- 
ordinate persons  employed  in  his  department,  and  is  responsible  directly  to  the 
council,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of  which  he  is  supposed  to  act 
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The  board  of  examination  decide  formally  upon  the  claims  of  the  pnpils  of  the 
■econd  year  to  be  graduated,  and  arrange  the  rolls  in  the  order  of  merit  Tlie 
pupils  then,  in  turn,  choose  the  department  of  the  public  service  which  they  wish 
to  enter,  and  in  case  there  is  no  vacancy  in  this  department,  are  still  entitled  to 
priority  of  choice  in  other  branches  over  those  below  them. 

On  entering  these  several  services,  the  graduates  pass  to  the  schools  of  applica- 
tion, or  special  schools,  intended  to  give  the  technical  preparation  neoaHary ;  a 
notice  of  those  which  prepare  for  civil  porsaits  is  here  given. 

There  are  special  schools  of  practice  for  the  land  artillery  and  engineers,  and  for 
the  staffer  topc^graphical  engineers.  The  officers  who  have  charge  of  the  maim- 
&cture  of  powder  are  sent  to  the  difierent  government  establishments  for  practice. 
The  graduates  intended  for  the  naval  artillery  go  to  the  school  of  practice  for  the 
land  artillery  at  Metz ;  those  for  the  naval  engineers,  to- a  special  school  at  L'Orient 
The  hydrographical  engineers  enter  at  once  upon  the  actual  disoliarge  of  their 
duties  in  subordinate  situations.  The  courses  in  these  schools,  or  the  apprentice^ 
ship  to  the  duties  of  the  service,  vary  from  two  to  three  years,  according  to  the 
branch.  The  civil  services  have  the  schools  of  practice  for  the  corps  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  of  mines,  and  for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

T^e  corps  of  civil  engineers,  entitled  corps  of  roods  and  bridges  (corps  de  ponts 
et  chauG86es,)  have  in  charge  all  the  works  of  this  class,  for  the  construction  and 
repair  of  which  the  government  is  responsible.  Tlieir  special  school  at  Paris  was 
founded  as  early  as  1747,  and  embraced  some  of  the  acquisitions  now  made  at  the 
polytechnic  school.  Its  organization,  however,  appears  to  have  been  exceedingly 
imperfect,  the  pupils  being  admitted  without  examination,  and  receiving  part  dS 
their  instruction  out  of  the  schod.  At  present,  the  regular  pupils  are  admitted 
from  the  polytechnic  school,  and  go  throuffh  a  course  of  three  years.  The  branches 
taught  consist  of  applied  mechanics,  civil  architecture,  constructions,  mineralogy, 
fleology,  administrative  jurisprudence,  drawing,  and  the  English,  German,  and 
Italian  languages.  There  are  examinations  at  the  close  of  each  year.  The  lectures 
occupy  the  period  from  the  20th  of  November  to  the  1  st  of  May.  During  the  inter- 
vening time,  fVom  May  to  November,  the  students  of  the  second  and  third  years  are 
sent  into  the  field  for  practice,  under  the  departmental  engineers.  The  pupils  re- 
ceive pay,  as  aspirants  from  the  government  while  at  the  school,  and  may  rise  to  the 
rank  of  engineer  of  the  second  class  in  three  years  from  the  period  of  leaving  it 

The  corps  of  mines  is  charged  with  the  execution  of  all  laws  relating  to  mines, 
miners,  quarries,  and  furnaces,  and  with  the  promotion,  by  advice  or  personal  ex- 
ertion, of  the  branches  of  the  arts  connected  with  mining.  They  superintend  the 
working  of  mines,  and  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  workmen,  the  due  pre- 
servation of  the  soil,  and  the  economy  of  the  work.  They  also  have  the  special 
superintendence  <A  the  execution  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  safety  of  tlie  steam- 
engine.  They  have  two  schools  of  practice,  one  at  Paris,  called  the  school  of 
mines^  the  other  at  St  Etienne,  called  the  school  of  miners.  Tlie  duties  of.  in- 
struction in  both  these  schools  are  confided  to  members  of  the  corps.  That  at 
Paris  is  considered  to  rank  among  the  first  of  the  special  schools  of  France. 

The  regular  pupils  of  the  school  of  mines  are  divided  into  two  classes,  according 
to  the  pay  received  from  the  government  The  pupils  fW>m  the  polytechnic  schooi 
enter  the  second  of  these  classes.  They  remain  at  the  school  not  leas  than  two  nor 
mtre  than  four  years.  During  the  winter  there  are  courses  of  mineralogy,  geology, 
the  working,  refining,  and  assaying  of  metals,  the  working  of  mines,  drawing,  and 
the  English  and  German  languages ;  and  at  the  close,  the  pupils  are  examined. 

The  students  of  the  first  year  are  employed  during  the  summer  in  chemical 
manipulation  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school,  which  are  admirably  provided  for 
this  purpose,  in  making  geological  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  in 
the  use  of  surveying  instruments.  During  the  similar  periods  of  the  following 
years,  the  students  are  sent  into  the  departments,  and  sometimes  abroad,  to  make 
particular  examinations  in  relation  to  their  profession,  and  on  their  return  are  ex- 
pected to  present  a  memoir  descriptive  of  their  investigations. 

The  students  of  the  firat,  or  highest  class,  are  present  at  the  sittings  of  the  gen- 
eral council  of  mines,  to  familiarize  them  with  the  business  of  the  corps.  After 
their  final  examination  they  are  classed  in  the  order  of  merit,  and  receive  their  first 
promotion  accordingly. 
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Since  tbe  date  of  Prof.  Dache^s  Report,  the  administration,  the  en- 
trance examination,  and  course  of  instruction  in  the  Polytechnic  school 
has  undergone  some  changes,  and  yet  the  main  purpose,  features, 
and  methods  of  the  institution,  remain  the  same,  winning  from  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  War  Department  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  1856,  "to  consider  the  best  mode  of  reorganizing  the  sys- 
tem of  training  ofScers  for  the  Scientific  Corps**  of  the  Army,  the 
following  testimony. 

Regarded  simply  as  a  great  mathematical  and  soientlfio  school,  iti  results  in 
producing  eminent  men  of  science  have  been  extraordinary.  It  bos  been  the 
great  (and  a  truly  great)  Mathematical  University  of  France. 

Regarded  again  as  a  preparatory  nchool  for  the  public  works,  it  has  given 
a  very  bigh  scientifio  education  to  civil  engineers,  wbose  scientific  education  in 
otber  countries  (and  amongst  ourselves)  is  believea  to  be  much  slighter  and  more 
accidental. 

Regarded  as  a  school  for  the  soienti6c  corps  of  the  Army,  its  peculiar  mode  of 
uniting  in  one  course  of  oompetition  candidates  ibr  civil  and  military  services,  has 
probably  raised  scienttiio  thought  to  a  higher  point  in  the  French  than  in  any  other 
army. 

Regarded  as  a  system  of  teaching,  the  method  it  pursues  in  developing  the 
talents  of  iti  pupils  appears  to  us  the  best  we  have  ever  studied. 

It  is  in  its  studies  and  some  of  its  msin  principles  that  the  example  of  the  poly- 
technic school  may  be  of  most  value.  In  forming  or  improving  any  military 
school,  we  <%a  not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  successful  working  at  the  polytechnic  oC 
the  principle,  which  it  was  the  first  of  all  schools  to  initiate,  the  making  great 

Sublic  prizes  the  reward  and  stimulus  of  the  papiPs  exertions.     We  may  observe 
ow  the  state  has  here  encouraged  talent  by  bestowing  so  largely  assistsnce  upon 
all  successful,  but  poor  pupils,  during  their  school  career. 

The  commission  in  the  course  of  tlieir  report,  mention  a  few 
^  marked  defects.**  **  Such  is  the  attempt  to  give  exactly  the  same 
teaching,  lesson  by  lesson,  during  a  course  of  two  years,  to  a  class  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  pupils,  with  no  reference  to  their  varieties  of 
ability,  or  power  of  application.  This  practice  has  a  tendency  either 
to  make  many  of  the  pupils  superficial,  or  to  exhaust  them."  ^  An- 
other defect  is  the  exclusively  mathematical  spirit  encouraged  and  its 
tendency  to  prevent  the  education  (of  officers  both  civil  and  military) 
from  being  truly  liberal.**  ^  Nor  can  we  avoid  remarking  that  educa- 
tion has  its  moral  as  well  as  its  merely  intellectual  side,  and  we  were 
not  merely  as  much  impressed  with  the  moral  and  manly,  as  by  the 
intellectual  effects  of  the  Polytechnic  teaching.**  "  In  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  many  points  in  its  system  of  teaching  is  admirable;  and 
it  does  for  the  Army,  and  the  services  of  the  Public  Works  of  France, 
what  the  Universities  do  chiefly  for  the  Bar  and  Clerical  Profession 
in  England." 

We  append  a  note  by  Prof.  Gillespie,  to  his  communication  in  a 
former  volume  of  this  Journal,  giving  the  present  course  of  study  in 
this  school. 
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VOTE. 

We  add  a  very  condensed  synopsis  of  the  subjects  embraced  in 
the  '^Interior  Instruction^^  of  the  Polytechnic  School  in  1856. 
The  reasonings  which  led  the  Commission  to  select  these  special  sub- 
jects, and  to  proportion  them  as  here  shown,  may  be  given  hereafter. 
The  numbers  in  parentheses,  which  follow  the  topics,  indicate  how 
many  lectures  are  given  to  them.  Each  lecture  embraces  one  and  a 
half  hours,  of  which  the  first  half-hour,  at  least,  is  to  be  given  to 
interrogations.    The  entire  course  comprises  two  years. 

INTERIOR  INSTRUCTION  IN  THE  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL. 

I.      COURSE  or  ANALTIJB. 

Differential  Calculus. 

General  principles,  (8.)  Analytical  applicatioos,  (6.)  Geometrioal  ^>ptioa- 
tions,*  (12.) 

Calculus  of  differences,  (2.) 

Integral  calculus. 

General  principles,  (6.)  Geometrical  applications,  (5.)  Applications  to  me- 
chanics, (3.)  Certain  definite  integrals,  (2.)  Integration  of  differential  equa- 
tions of  the  first  and  second  order,  (5.)  linear  equations,  (3.)  Integration  of 
equations  by  series,  (1.)  Integration  of  simultaneous  differential  equations,  (2.) 
Equations  of  partial  differentials,  (2.)  Geometrical  applications,  (2.)  Mechan- 
ical and  physical  applications,  (11.) 

Elements  of  the  Calculus  of  Probabilities  and  Social  Arithmetic,  (3.) 
[The  whole  course  of  analysis  (including  reviews)  comprises  sev- 
enty-eight lectures,  of  which  forty -five  are  given  in  the  first  half  of 
the  first  year,  and  thirty-three  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  year.] 

2.      DESCftTPTIVB  OEOMBTar. 

First  Part.^Theoretical  course. 

This  comprises  thirty-four  lectures,  with  constant  graphical  practice. 

Second  Part. — Applications. 

Perspective  and  shadows,  (7.)  Stone  cutting,  (15.)  Cutting  and  combining 
timber,  (9.) 

[This  course  extends  through  the  first  year.] 

3.      MECHANICS  AND  MAOBINBfl. 

Mechanics  of  geometrical  motions  ;  or  Cinematics. 

Preliminaries,  (3.)  Geometrical  transformations  of  motion,  (8.)  Compositioii 
of  motions,  (5.)  Of  acceleration  in  geometrical  motions,  (3.)  Of  acceleration  in 
some  natural  motions,  (3.) 

Mechanics  of  forces  ;  or  dynamometrics. 

Fundamentid  principles  of  the  roobecalar  mechanics  of  syBtems  of  material 
points,  (3.)  Applications  of  these  principles,  (6.)  Equilibrium  and  stability  of 
solid  bodies,  (9.) 

Mechanics  of  the  motions  impressed  by  forces;  or  dynamics  of  systems. 

Preliminaries  relating  to  free  material  points,  (3.)  General  principles  relating 
to  systems  of  material  points,  (6.)  Dynamics  of  solids  or  invariable  systems,  (4.) 
Applications  of  the  general  principles  of  dynamics,  (5.)  Theory  and  calculation 
of  machines,  (2.) 

*Th«  method  of  infinitely  gmall  quantities  is  required  to  be  exeluaively  •mplojed  io  the 
applie^ions  of  the  calculus. 
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HydrauUety  PneumaiicM^  and  Motors. 

HydrostatioB,  (1.)    Experimental  hydraalios,  (4.)    Hydraulic  maohineB,  (4.) 
Steam-engines,  (3.) 

[This  course  comprises   seventy-six  lectures,  including  those  of 

re^ew.    It  extends  through  two  years.] 

4.      PBTSICi. 

Preliminaries,  (5.)    Heat,  (18.)     Statical  Electricity,  (3.)     Magnetitnij  (4.) 
Dynamical  Electricity^  (10.)    Acoustice^  (4.)    Light,  (18.) 

[This  course  comprises  sixty-eight  lectures,  and  extend  through 

two  years.    It  is  entirely  experimental.] 

5.      CHBMnTET. 

Preliminaries,  (2.)    Metalloids,  (19.)    Metals,  (35.)    Powder,  lime,  glass,  and 
pottery,  (6.)    Organic  chemistry,  (5.)    Organic  chemistry  manufactures,  (5.) 

[This  course  is  distributed  07er  two  years,  with  many  practical 

manipulations.] 

6.      COURBK  or  OBODIir. 

Trigonometry,  [rcTiewed,]  (2.)    Measure  of  time,  (2.)    Measure  of  angles,  (5.) 
Astronomy,  (17.)    Geodesy  proper,  (5.)     Geographical  maps,  (2.) 

[This  course  is  given  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  year.] 

7.      ARCHITBCTURB  AND  FUBLIC  WORKS 

Firet  part :  Elements  of  edifices,  (18.) 
Second  part:  Composition  of  edifices,  (16.) 

Third  part :  Ways  of  communication.    Roads,  bridges,  canals,  improved 
rivers,  railroads,  (6.) 

8.      VIUTART  ART  AND  FORTIFICATIOIIS. 

First  part :  General  notions,  (7.) 
Second  part :  Temporary  fortification,  (4.) 
Third  part :  Permanent  fortification,  (7.) 
Fourth  part :  Attack  and  defense  of  places,  (2.) 

9.      OOCTRSK  or  TOPOORAPHT. 

[Ten  lectures,  during  second  year.] 

10.      CODRSB  or  COMPOSrriON  and  niRNOH  UTBRATDRB. 

[This  course  extends  through  the  last  year  and  a  hal£] 

11.      TBB  GBRMAN  LANGUAGB. 

[Sixty  lectures,  during  the  two  years.] 

12.      riGURB  AND  LANDSCAPB  DRAWING. 


N.  B.  It  should  be  remembered,  to  account  for  the  brevity  of 
some  important  parts  of  the  course,  that  the  Polytechnic  School  is 
itself  only  preparatory  to  a  number  of  "  Special^  schools,  such  as  those 
of  Civil  Engineering,  of  Military  Engineering,  of  Mining,  (fee. 

It  ought  also  to  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  modifications  here 
introduced  into  this  course  have  been  warmly  opposed  and  censured 
by  various  French  mathematicians  and  practitioners. 

W.  M.  G. 
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The  whole  iostitation  is  intended  to  fulfill  a  threefold  porpose,  as  a  idhool  fer 
the  mechanic  arts,  mannfiictarefl,  and  commeroe,  aa  a  conaerratovy  of  arts  and 
nianuiactares,  and  as  an  institote  for  the  promotion  of  national  ixidnstry.  The 
last  named  object  is  effected  by  public  exhibitions,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  manufisMTtures,  under  the  direction  of  the  institute.  For  the  better  exe- 
cution of  this  object,  a  spacious  building  is  now  erecting  on  the  premises,  adapted 
to  the  occasional  display  and  permanent  deposit  of  specimens  of  the  mechanic 
arts.  The  collections  which  form  the  conservators  of  arta  are  also  nsed  for  in- 
struction in  the  school,  and  will  be  described  in  connection  with  it. 

The  whole  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  director,  who  is  responsible  to 
the  higher  authorities  of  public  instrootion,  and  of  trade  and  manufiicturos.  The 
director  is  the  general  superintendent  of  the  business  of  the  institute  and  of  the 
instruction,  but  does  not  teach.  lie  regulates  the  admission  of  pupils  and  the  dis- 
cipline. The  money  concerns  are  under  the  charge  of  a  treasurer,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  director.  The  inferior  officers  are  responsible  to  the  same 
authority.  The  discipline  of  the  scholastic  department  is  simple  but  rigid,  no 
pupil  being  allowed  to  remain  connected  with  it  whose  deportment  is  not  proper. 
The  courses  are  gratuitous,  except  a  small  entrance  fee,  and  this  is  considered  aa 
warranting  prompt  removaJ  when  the  pupil  does  not  penorm  the  duties  prescribed 
by  the  institution. 

The  department  of  instmotion  is  composed  of  three  schools,  a  technical,  a  com- 
mercial, and  a  **  real  school."  The  last  named  is  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
two  others,  and  may  be  entered  as  early  as  thirteen  years  of  age.  Its  courses 
are  of  religious  instruction,  of  Oerraan  language,  elementary  maUiematics,  geog- 
raphy, history,  natural  history,  elocution,  c^graphy,  and  drawing,  and  are  obli- 
gatorv  upon  the  pupila.  Italian  and  French  may  be  studied  if  the  pupil  desires 
it.  As  these  courses  lead  in  three  years  to  the  other  departments  of  (he  institu- 
tion, the  candidates  for  admiasion  are  required  to  possess  the  elementary  attain- 
ments necessary  to  their  successful  prosecution.  There  are  five  professors  and 
four  teachers  connected  with  this  school,  which  is  superintended  by  the  vice-direc- 
tor of  the  institute.  The  instructors  rank  by  regulation  with  those  in  the  gym- 
nasia or  daasioal  schools  of  the  empire.  The  course  of  instruction  is  not  as  oom- 
pi'ehensivo  as  that  in  the  Prussian  real  schools,  but  is  an  adequate  preparation  for 
the  next  higher  divisions,  which  supply  in  part  these  deficiencies. 

The  teclmical  and  coip.mercial  schools  furnish  special  instructi<Mi  aooordhig  to 
the  intended  pursuits  of  the  pupil,  though  he  may,  in  fact,  select  the  courses 
which  he  wishes  to  attend,  not  being  Ihnited  aa  to  the  number  or  character  of  the 
branches.  The  director  advises  vf'iih  the  pupil,  on  admission,  aa  to  the  studies 
most  appropriate  to  be  followed,  if  his  intended  calling  is  fixed,  and  he  is  not 
allowed  to  join  the  classes,  the  courses  of  which  reouire  preparation,  without  pre- 
senting a  certificate  from  the  school  at  which  he  has  been  instructed,  or  being 
examined,  to  ascertain  his  proficiency.  In  regard  to  other  courses,  there  is  no 
such  restriction.    The  age  for  admission  is  sixteen  years. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  technical  school  by  eight  professors  and  two 
assistants ;  the  profeasors  lecturing,  and  in  some  of  the  courses,  interrogating  the 
pupils.  Certain  lectures  are  also  gone  over  1^  the  aasistanta  with  the  claawa. 
The  courses  which  combine  practice  with  teaching  will  be  pointed  out  in  enumer- 
ating the  subjects  of  study.  The  division  of  these  subjects,  and  the  time  devoted 
to  them  during  the  week,  are  as  follows : 

I.  Gbvbiial  Crbkistxt.  applied  to  the  srts,  five  hours. 

II.  SpscialTbchnical  CHKMisTxr,  ten  hoara.  This  course  fivni  a  partkalar  srcoott 
of  all  the  processes  of  the  arts  of  which  the  principles  were  developed  in  the  general  lectures. 
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There  It  a  f-peclml  ImlKmitorj  devoted  to  the  coanef  where,  under  the  superiotendence  of  the 
professor  or  of  bit  anigtante,  the  pnpilt  go  through  the  procesaea  on  a  amail  acale.  Tboaa 
who  have  a  particular  object  in  Tiew,  aa  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing  upon  atuflTa,  or  Ihe  man' 
u&cture  of  chemical  preparationa  or  melallurgr,  are  directed  in  their  inTeaiigationsekpe- 
cially  10  the  parts  of  chamialry  which  they  will  have  to  apply.  Practice  and  theory  are  thus 
combined. 

III.  Physics,  with  special  reference  to  its  applications,  five  hours. 

IV.  ELBMBMTAar  MATHBXikTics,  Including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometrr,  and  mensura- 
tion, ten  hours.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  real 
sc*iool. 

V.  IIioHBR  Mathematics,  five  hoars.  There  Is  a  repetition  by  an  assistant,  also  of  five 
hours. 

VI.  MscRANios,  Including  the  description  and  calculation  of  machines,  five  hours.  This 
subject  is  founded  upon  a  course  of  machines,  considered  as  an  application  of  descriptive 
(eometrv  and  drawing,  superintended  by  an  assistant. 

VII.  Pragtioal  Ojcoxbtbt,  including  land  and  topographical  surveying,  levelling,  4cc., 
five  hours.    The  lectures  are  accompanied  by  practice  in  the  use  of  Instruments  in  the  field. 

VIII.  Civil  and  HrDRADLic  Abchitbcturb,  ten  hours.  This  inchides  a  complete  course 
of  engineering,  in  its  various  branchea.    It  is  accompanied  by  exercises  in  drawing. 

IX.  Tbounoloot,  or  a  general  diacuasion  of  arts  and  tradea,  five  hours.  The  subjects 
which  come  under  the  head  of  special  chemistry  are  omitted  in  the  lectures  of  this  division. 

X.  The  assistant  professor  of  cnemislry  delivers  an  extra  lecture,  daily,  on  the  methods  of 
meaauring  Spbcipio  Gravitibs,  during  part  of  the  course. 

XL  Elementary  Drawing  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through  the  real  school,  five 
hours.  There  are  extra  courses  in  the  Latin,  Uohemlan,  and  EugTish  languages,  for  those 
who  wish  to  follow  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  depends  upon  the  stodent^  hot  it  is  ohvions  that 
his  knowledge  must  be  very  inoomplete,  and  that  he  will  carry  away  from  the 
school  bnt  an  imperfect  record  of  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  unless 
he  devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  branch.  In  this  respect  the  arrangement 
of  the  school  is  entirely  different  from  that  at  Berlin,  where  the  drawings  accom- 
panying the  courses  are  made  as  much  a  matter  of  regular  duty  as  the  attendance 
upon  the  lectures  themselves.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  plan,  and  while  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  graphic  exercises  at  Berlin  was  even 
beyond  the  measure  of  their  importance,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strict 
attention  to  this  department  is  essential. 

The  ooUoctions,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  courses  are  carried  out,  are-s-l.  An 
extensive  collection  of  chemical  preparations  for  both  special  and  general  chemis- 
try. The  pupils  in  special  chemistiy,  as  already  stated,  make  preparationa  in  the 
departments  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  follow,  and  some  of  these  are  left 
behind  them  as  specimens  of  their  skill.  In  the  department  of  the  dyer  there  is 
quite  a  laroe  series  of  specimens  coUeoted  in  this  way.  The  laboratories  for  both 
special  and  general  chemistry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose.*  2.  A 
cabinet  of  instnmienti  for  the  course  of  practical  geometry.  3.  A  considerable 
ooUeotioh  of  physical  apparatus.  4.  A  collection  of  models  of  machines,  and  in 
engineering.  5.  A  technological  cabinet  of  a  most  complete  character,  and  ad- 
mirably arranged  *,  it  contains  many  of  the  best  specimens  of  Austrian  arts  and 
manufootures.  All  these  collections  are  imder  the  care  of  the  professor  in  whose 
department  they  find  a  place ;  there  being,  besides,  curators  for  the  immediate 
charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair.  The  cabinet  of  physical  appa- 
ratus, and  of  niodels  and  machinery,  were  in  the  maii^^pplied  from  the  work- 
shops of  the  institution.  These  shops  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  astronom- 
ical and  geodesic  instruments  furnished  from  them.  They  are  still  kept  up, 
though  on  a  reduced  scale,  their  chief  object  having  been  accomplished.  They 
were  never  intended,  like  those  of  Beriin,  to  afford  practical  instruction  to  the 
pupils.  The  institution,  indeed,  does  not  recognize  the  principle  that  this  can  be 
done  to  advantage  m  the  mechanical  department  It  is  certain,  as  already  stated, 
that  great  care  is  required  to  render  such  establiahments  of  any  avail  beyond  the 
point  of  giving  to  the  pupil  a  general  readiness  with  his  hands,  and  that  even 
when  well  conducted  they  are  expensive.  Success  in  practical  chemistry  requires 
essentially  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  theory ;  the  processes  on  a  small 
scale  represent,  in  general,  fiiirly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experiments  thus  made 
frequently  save  the  outlay  which  is  required  to  make  Uiem  in  the  large  way.    The 

*  The  laboratorv  of  the  professor  of  general  chemistry.  Professor  Meirsner,  Is  one  of  the 
best  arranged  which  I  saw  abroad.  The  furnace  operations,  and  others  likely  to  incom- 
mode the  class,  are  performed  behind  a  screen,  with  large  glass  windows,  which  allow  apsr< 
lect  view :  the  space  behind  is  provided  with  the  means  of  carrying  off  the  fames. 
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praotioe  in  the  laboratory  of  a  aohool  is,  besidea,  Teiy  nearly  of  the  lund  required 
for  the  mannfiiotory.  These,  among  cither  eircnmstanoes  render  the  problem  in 
regard  to  snooesBftil  preparation  for  the  arta  depending  upon  chemistry,  different 
frmn  that  relating  to  the  art  of  the  machinist  It  is  m  this  department  that  the 
polytechnic  school  of  Vienna  is  partkmlariy  strong.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Austrian  mannfactorea  in  general  have  received  a  sreat  impulse  through  the  me- 
dium of  this  institution,  and  particularly  of  its  scholastic  department,  but  while 
praise  is  yielded  to  the  diCerent  courses,  the  arrangements  for  teaching  chemistry 
must  be  considered  as  hcving  a  preference  over  the  others. 
The  lessons  in  the  commercial  school  embrace  the  following  subjects  i — 

I.  ConunerekleorrespoDdence.  three  hoars  per  week. 

U.  The  aclence  of  trmae  (HandeiswisMuechaiU)  three  hoars. 

in.  Aiutrian  laws  relating  to  trade  and  exchange,  three  hours. 

IV.  Commercial  arithmetic,  six  houra. 

V.  Book-keeping,  by  single  and  double  entry,  four  hoara. 

VI.  Accoaoi  of  the  materials  of  trade.  (Waarenkunde.)  the  sources,  uses,  properties,  kindSi 
adalterations  to  which  they  are  sabject,  &c.,  four  hours. 

VII.  Commercial  geography,  three  hours. 

VIII.  History  of  commerce,  three  hours.    There  are  Ave  professors  in  this  schooL 

Once  a  week  the  professors  of  the  institute  meet,  imder  the  presidency  of  the 
director,  to  confer  on  the  business  of  the  institution.  Saturday  is  appropriated  in 
part  to  this  purpose,  and  there  are  no  exercises  for  the  students  on  that  day. 
One  of  the  professors  is  secretary  of  the  board.  The  professors  rank  by  regula- 
tion with  those  of  the  imiyersities. 

The  lectures  last  from  October  to  August  of  every  year.  At  the  dose  of  them, 
a  pupil  who  wishes  a  certificate  in  any  branch,  presents  himself,  and  is  examined 
by  a  professor,  in  presence  of  a  director  and  of  two  members  of  the  imperial  com- 
mission of  studies.  A  student  who  has  attended  the  leoturea,  and  does  not  wish 
to  be  examined,  may  receive  a  certificate  of  attendance. 

To  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  division  of  studies  for  different  callings,  one 
of  the  earlier  programmes  contained  a  recommendation  of  certain  courses  of  study 
as  preparatory  to  particular  occupations.  The  recommendations  were  the  follow- 
ing : — ^For  tradesmen,  the  two  years  of  the  real  school,  and  one  year  of  the  com- 
mercial school ;  or  for  a  more  complete  education,  an  additional  year,  embracing 
the  courses  of  chemistry,  physics,  and  technology  of  the  teehnioil  school.  For 
dyers,  printers  in  stufiSb,  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  chemical  products,  of  salt, 
of  saltpeter,  for  miners,  metallurgists,  brewers,  Ao.^  special  chemistiy,  physioB, 
and  technology,  with  some  of  the  courses  of  the  commercial  school.  For  ma- 
chinists, hydraulic  engineers,  mill-wrights,  foremen  in  mannfiustories,  and  mining 
engineers— 4  course  dT  two  years  was  recommended,  the  first  to  embrace  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  drawing,  and  the  second,  mechanics,  machine-drawing,  and 
technology.  As  a  preparation  for  agriculturists  and  foresters— courses  of  mathe- 
matics, physics,  practical  geometry,  chemistry  and  book-keeping.  For  miners, 
mathematics,  pnysics,  practical  geometry,  mechanics,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 
For  surveyors,  mathematics,  {utysics,  practical  geometry,  drawing,  and  book- 
keeping. • 

lliere  b  still  a  regular  course  laid  down  for  architects  and  civil  engineers,  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  which  entitles  to  a  diploma.  The  first  year  includea 
elementary  mathematics,  technology,  and  drawing ;  the  second,  higher  mathe- 
matics, physics,  and  drawing ;  the  third,  the  applied  mathematics,  medi^nksa, 
practioeJ  geometry,  and  drawiiig;  the  fourth,  architecture,  engineering,  drawing, 
technology,  chemistry,  and  book-keeping. 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  appropriated  to  the  several  departments,  and  is 
used  by  the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  professors.  Yearly  iqipropriations,  besides 
the  entrance  and  diploma  fees,  are  devoted  to  its  increase.  The  profeasots  have 
the  right  of  recommending  such  works  to  be  purchased  as  they  may  de«n  of  use 
in  their  departments.  An  annual  is  published  by  the  institute,  consisting  of  origi- 
nal and  selected  scientific  articles,  by  the  professors,  and  notices  of  tte  institutknu 
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[Thb  following  extracts  from  ^  Report  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
Normal  Schools  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,"  exhibits  the  nature  and 
efficiency  of  the  Teachers*  Institute,  as  an  educational  agency,  when 
worked  in  connection  with  other  departments  of  a  system  of  public 
instruction,  among  earnest  teachers  and  a  willing  people.] 

To  the  Board  of  Regents  qf  Normal  Schools: 

In  giving  an  account  of  my  proceedings  as  your  Agent  for  1859,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  I  have  attempted  to  do  a  large  amount  of 
work,  much  of  it  novel,  all  of  it  important,  touching  many  interests,  in- 
stitutions and  individuals,  spread  over  a  large  amount  of  territory,  and 
in  a  period  of  time,  not  long,  even  if  the  whole  of  it  could  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  work,  but  largely  abridged  by  a  period  of  severe  illness. 
What  I  have  attempted  to  do  has  been  done  without  that  system  and 
thoroughness  which  I  hope  soon  to  introduce  into  the  operations  of  this 
agency. 

My  duties  as  specified  by  section  10,  chapter  zciv.,  of  the  General 
Laws,  passed  in  1859,  and  by  your  instructions  are  "  to  visit  and  exercise 
a  supervisory  control  over  the  Normal  Departments  of  all  such  institu- 
tions as  shall  apply  for  a  participation  in  the  Normal  School  Fund ;"  to 
**  conduct  County  Teachers^  Institutes,  and  give  Normal  instruction  in  the 
same ;"  and  '^  to  cooperate  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
in  providing  a  system  of  public  educational  addresses,  to  be  delivered  in 
the  various  counties  of  the  State. '^ 

In  touching  briefly  on  each  department  of  my  labors,  I  will  select, 

I.  TiACHBKt'  iNvrmrrm  and  iduoatkhial  ADDBSMn. 
By  this  designation,  a  Teachers'  Institute,  is  now  understood,  a  gather- 
ing of  teachers,  old  and  young,  experienced  and  inexperienced,  of  both 
sexes,  and  of  schools  of  different  grades ; — ^in  such  number  as  will  develop 
the  sympathies  and  power  of  a  common  pursuit,  and  yet  not  so  large  as 
to  exclude  the  freedom  of  individual  action ; — ^for  a  period  of  time,  long 
enough  to  admit  of  a  systematic  plan  of  operations,  and  yet  not  so  pro- 
tracted as  to  prove  a  burdensome  expense,  or  an  interruption  to  other  en- 
gagements ; — under  the  direction  of  men,  whose  only  claim  to  respect  and 
continued  attention  must  be  their  experience  and  acknowledged  success 
in  the  subjects  assigned  them — and  in  a  course  of  instruction,  at  once 
theoretical  and  practical,  combined  with  opportunities  of  inquiry,  discus- 
sion and  familiar  conversation. 

43 
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The  Teachers*  Institute,  so  appointed,  organized  and  conducted  as  to 
exclude  professional  jealousy,  and  at  the  same  time  enlist  the  cooperation 
and  attendance  of  school  officers  and  parents,  and  by  the  almost  uniTersal 
practice  of  welcoming  teachers  to  the  hospitalities  of  the  fiunilies  of  the 
place  where  the  Institute  is  held,  and  assigning  to  the  eyening  lectures 
and  discussions  all  topics  of  general  interest,  has  proved  an  educational 
revival -agency  of  the  most  extensive,  permanent  and  unobjectionable 
character.  During  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  study  and  observa- 
tion of  schools^  school  systems  and  education^  agencies,  in  different 
States  and  countries,  I  have  tried,  seen  or  read  of  nothing  so  universally 
applicable  or  so  efficient  in  awakening  and  directing  rightly  both  profes- 
sional and  parental  interest  in  the  broad  field  of  popular  education,  as  a 
well  attended  and  wisely  conducted  Teachers'  Institute.  A  single  educa- 
tional lecture  or  address,  or  a  convention  in  which  a  number  of  addresses 
are  delivered,  may  occasionally  move  a  sluggish  community  into  sudden 
and  vigorous  action,  but  generally  it  is  only  after  years  of  effort,  by  a  few 
individuals,  against  all  sorts  of  obstacles,  that  a  good  school-house  is  built, 
a  proper  classification  of  studies  secured,  and  well  qualified  teachers  em- 
ployed and  adequately  paid,  in  schools  of  different  grades.  But  I  can  not 
recall  a  town  where  I  ever  held  a  well-conducted  Institute,  where  the 
teachers  were  distributed  through  all  the  principal  families,  and  the  eve- 
nings were  devoted  to  public  addresses  and  discussions  on  topics  con- 
nected with  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school  system,  and 
the  classification,  instruction  and  discipline  of  public  schools,  where  the 
work  of  educational  improvement  did  not  at  once  begin — and  begin  too 
where  all  improvement  in  the  education  of  children  must  begin,  in  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  parents,  in  the  enthusiasm,  enlarged  knowledge  and 
practical  skill  of  teachers,  and  in  the  well  considered  and  liberal  action  of 
school  officers  and  the  public  generally. 

Permanent  Associations  of  teachers,  for  mutual  improvement  and  ad- 
vancement of  their  profession,  have  accomplished  much  good,  and  may 
be  made  still  more  widely  beneficial,  and  should  receive  the  aid  and  coun- 
tenance, not  only  of  teachers,  but  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people.  But 
a  well  arranged  and  judiciously  conducted  series  of  Institutes,  will,  in  a 
single  year,  without  wasting  time  in  forming  and  amending  constitutions, 
or  election  of  officers,  and  discussing  questions  of  order,  or  places  of 
meeting,  and  av<»ding  all  occasions  of  jealousy  or  charges  of  exclusive- 
ness,  reach  a  larger  number  of  teachers,  secure  a  more  thorough  and  sys- 
tematic presentation  and  discussion  of  the  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  discipline,  exposing  and  exploding  those  which  are  obsolete 
and  defective,  and  explaining  and  commending  those  which  are  new  and 
valuable,  awaken  more  professional  spirit,  and  form  and  strengthen  more 
bonds  of  c<M)iiection  between  the  older  and  younger  teachers,  than  all  the 
state,  county,  and  town  associations,  acting  together,  with  meetings  ex- 
tending over  only  one  or  two  days,  can  do  in  many  years. 

A  well  equipped  Normal  School,  or  institution  for  the  special  training 
of  teachers,  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  state,  and 
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wad  the  present  condition  of  the  schools,  is  nnquestionablj  the  most  direct 
and  efficient  instrumentality  for  thoroughly  educating  and  training  young 
men  and  young  women  for  the  work  of  teaching ;  and  if  in  its  practical 
operations,  the  staff  of  professors  could  be  so  numerous,  and  of  the  pecu- 
liar qualifications  required,  as  to  conduct  the  county  institutes,  examine, 
in  connection  with  a  county  school  officer,  all  candidates  for  teaching, 
and  with  your  board,  all  normal  classes  in  institutions  participating  in  the 
funds  which  you  administer — such  a  ncHrmal  school,  organized  in  con- 
nection with  other  parts  of  the  school  system,  and  other  agencies  for  the 
professional  improvement  of  teachers,  would  be  an  ^unmixed  blessing  to 
the  state,  and  improve  at  once,  and  largely,  both  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  instruction  given  in  the  public  schools.  But  in  the  present  state  of 
popular  feeling,  and  of  wide*8pread  financial  embarassment,  such  a  nor- 
mal school  can  not  be  looked  for ;  and  even  if  it  could  be  established  at 
once,  the  Teachers^  Institute,  under  your  general  direction,  and  the  edu- 
cational lecture,  in  connection  with  Uie  operations  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  can  do  more  to  create  a  demand  for,  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  well  qualified  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time,  in 
4x>nnection  with  the  stato  university,  the  colleges,  academies  and  high 
schools,  contribute  more  laiigely  to  the  better  qualification  of  such  teach- 
ers as  the  districts  will  employ  for  the  present  to  teach  their  schools,  than 
even  such  an  institution,  unless  under  the  fiivorable  conditions  above 
supposed.  The  men  employed  to  conduct  institutes  and  examine  normal 
classes,  must  be  men  of  normal  training  and  capable  of  giving  normal  in- 
struction ;  and  if  such  men  can  be  employed,  they  will  constitute,  if  not 
a  normal  school,  an  itinerating  normal  agency,  which  will,  every  year,  be 
felt  directly  in  every  county,  and  indirectly  through  the  teachers,  on  a 
minority  of  the  public  schools  and  children  of  the  state. 

With  these  general  views  of  the  importance  of  the  Teachers'  Institute, 
in  the  form  it  has  now  assumed  in  this  country,  and  in  its  power  to  reach, 
interest  and  instruct  both  teachers  and  parents,  and  in  accordance  with 
numerous  applications,  I  decided  to  organize,  as  your  agent,  a  series  of 
Institutes,  which  should  reach  in  one  season,  every  section  of  the  state. 
I  availed  myself  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  at 
Madison  in  July,  to  spread  before  its  members  an  outiine  of  my  plan  of 
operations,  and  had  the  pleasure  to  receive  firom  many  prominent  and  ac- 
tive teachers,  as  well  as  from  the  Association  itself  an  expression  of  their 
kind  feelings  toward  me  personally,  and  a  pledge  of  their  hearty  cooperation 
in  my  labors  in  your  behalf*    I  was  thus  enabled  to  make  more  extensive 

**^JU9oived^  That  as  an  astociatlon  and  individuala  we  rejoice  in  the  progress  of  popular 
education  in  Wisconsin,  and  welcome  the  promise  now  dawning  upon  us  of  attaining  a  sys- 
tematic, comprehensive  scheme  of  public  instroetion  In  the  slaie-a  scheme  rising  In  le|ritl< 
mate  gradation,  and  bound  in  one  symmetrical  whole,  from  the  primary  school  to  the 
Unlversitj. 

JResotved,  That  we  hail  the  advent  of  lion.  Henry  Barnard  among  us,  and  pledge  him  our 
hearty  cooperation  In  i)is  labors  in  behalf  of  our  Common  Schools. 

Hetolvedt  That  we  recognize  in  the  *' American  Journal  qf  Edueaium,"  conducted  by  Dr. 
Barnard,  a  work  honorable  to  our  country,  and  deserring  of  our  support" —Proceedingg  of 
State  TVocAers'  Aosociation  m  18G9.  '' 
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and  immediate  arrangements  for  the  series,  than  I  conld  otherwise  have 
done.  I  accordingly  issued  a  circular,  proposing  to  appoint  as  many  In- 
stitutes as  I  could  arrange  to  attend  and  provide  instruction  for,  upon  re- 
ceiying  reasonable  assurances,  that  at  least  thirty  teachers  would  be  pre- 
sent for  five  days,  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  place,  where  the  Institute 
was  held,  would  entertain,  free  of  charge,  all  teachers  who  should  attend. 

In  compliance  with  these  conditions,  an  Institute  was  held  as  follows: 
at  Elkhom,  with  176  members ;  Sheboygan,  with  65 ;  Waupun,  with  120 ; 
Appleton,  with  75 ;  Mineral  Point,  with  67 ;  Richland,  with  60 ;  Galcs- 
Tille,  with  40 ;  River' Falls,  with  70 ;  £au  Claire,  with  81 ;  Baraboo,  with 
125;  Milton,  with  225;  Kenosha  with  100;  Beloit,  with  150,  and  Madi- 
son, with  120 ;  or  14  sessions  with  1,488  members.  In  addition  to  these 
a  session  of  two  days  or  longer  was  held  at  La  Crosse,  with  85  members; 
at  Oshkosh,  with  24;  at  Palmyra,  with  20;  Milwaukee,  with  100,  and 
Waukesha,  with  100 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  over  1,700  members,  most 
of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  teaching,  reached  directly  by  the  instructions 
and  lectures  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  in  1859. 

In  the  regular  session  of  four  days  and  five  evenings,  there  were  usually 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  class  exercises,  and  five  evening  lectures.  Al- 
though no  attempt  was  made  to  pursue  the  same  programme  at  each  In- 
stitute, it  was  my  general  direction  to  those  who  assisted  in  conducting 
them,  to  give  some  attention,  during  each  day,  to  the  elementary  sounds, 
to  the  spelling,  reading  and  writing  correctly,  the  English  language,  to 
arithmetic  (mental  as  well  as  written)  and  geography — with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  most  successful  modes  of  teaching  these  branches,  and  of 
classifying  and  managing  a  school.  No  attempt  was  made  to  treat  any 
one  subject  comprehensively,  and  thoroughly,  but  to  suggest  hints,  illus^ 
trate  methods,  solve  difficulties,  and  correct  erroneous  notions.  In  some 
of  the  sessions,  prominence  was  given  to  elocutionary  training,  and  in  all 
the  efficacy  of  vocal  music  as  a  recreating  and  devotional  agency  was  ex- 
emplified. In  a  few,  the  facility  with  which  drawing  might  be  taught  as 
introductory  to  penmanship,  and  its  importance  in  the  culture  of  the 
hand  and  eye,  as  well  as  of  the  taste,  and  its  many  uses  in  all  the  indus- 
trial pursuits  of  society,  were  pointed  out  In  all,  the  importance  and 
method  of  moral  training  were  presented  and  the  order,  classification, 
and  discipline  of  schools  discussed. 

The  evenings  were  devoted,  exclusively,  to  lectures  and  discussions,  in 
every  instance,  on  topics  of  an  educational  character,  and  the  attendance 
of  parents,  night  after  night,  filling  the  largest  hall  or  church  in  the  place, 
and  invariably,  the  most  crowded  on  the  last  evening,  was  a  gratifyiog 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  the  meetings  awakened. 

In  all  of  the  places  where  the  Institutes  were  held,  the  members  firom 
abroad  were  hospitably  entertained  by  the  citizens,  and  thus,  in  more 
than  one  thousand  families,  the  subject  of  schools  and  education,  of  the 
teaching  and  discipline  of  children,  formed  the  topics  of  more  thorough 
and  intelligent  discussion  and  conversation  at  the  table  and  the  fireside, 
than  could  have  been  secured  in  any  other  vray.    We  cannot  estimate 
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too  highly  the  influence  of  hospitality  thus  cheerfully  extended,  in  dis- 
seminating educational  light  and  warmth,  and  in  hringing  the  home  and 
the  school,  the  teacher  and  the  parent,  into  pleasant  and  profitable  rela- 
tions. 

A  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  each  Institute  was  generally  report- 
ed by  the  local  papers,  and  in  this  way,  also,  the  substance  of  the  class 
exercises,  and  the  topics  and  leading  thoughts  of  the  evening  lectures, 
were  more  widely  disseminated  through  the  seyeral  counties  than  could 
have  been  done  by  any  more  formal  publication. 

As  a  memorial  of  these  pleasant  gatherings,  arrangements  were  made 
at  each  Institute  for  publishing  an  outline  of  the  proceedings,  with  a  list 
of  all  the  members  so  far  as  they  filled  up  the  blanks  which  were  distri- 
buted for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  names,  residence,  previous  oppor- 
tunities of  professional  instruction,  experience  in  teaching,  and  other 
statistics,  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  I  promised  to  append  one  or  more 
papers  of  permanent  interest  and  value  to  the  teachers  of  Wisconsin.  A 
copy  of  this  document,  I  will  present  to  each  member  of  the  Board. 

Whatever  of  interest,  in  the  great  subject  of  human  culture,  this 
series  of  Institutes  has  awakened,  is  mainly  due,  beyond  the  prompt 
and  thorough  action  of  the  local  committees  and  teachers,  to  my  personal 
friends,  who  were  kind  enough  to  labor  in  the  dass  exercises  day  after 
day,  and  to  take  part  in  the  evening  lectures  and  discussions,  at  great 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  and  without  an  adequate  compensation. 
To  Messrs.  John  Ogden,  of  Ohio;  F.  A.  Allen  and  Chas.  H.  Allen,  of 
Pennsylvania ;  C.  £.  Hovey,  of  Illinois ;  Francis  T.  Russell  and  William 
S.  Baker,  of  Connecticut ;  and  A.  J.  Craig  and  Pro£  J.  D.  Butler,  of 
Madison,  I  would  in  particular  make  this  public  acknowledgement  To 
many  teachers  of  public  schools,  principals  and  professors  of  academies 
and  colleges,  I  am  indebted  for  valuable  aid.  They  all  must  find  their 
reward  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  known  many  excellent  meth- 
ods of  school  teaching,  management  and  discipline,  and  of  having  quick* 
ened  many  minds,  warmed  many  hearts,  and  strengthened  the  good 
resolutions  of  many  parents,  teachers  and  scholars  in  this  work. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  I  will  add,  that  in  another  year*s  operations 
as  your  agent^  I  hope  to  hold  an  Institute  in  every  county  in  which 
there  are  thirty  or  forty  teachers  willing  to  come  together  for  one,  two, 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  in  connection  with  these  meetings,  and  the 
plans  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  to  secure  an  educa- 
tional address  in  at  least  two  hundred  localities.  In*  systematizing  the 
details  of  the  Institute,  from  year  to  year,  I  shall  aim  to  give  variety 
and  special  interest  to  the  different  sessions,  by  giving  prominence  to 
particular  branches,  and  to  the  wants  of  each  grade  of  school  I  pro- 
pose, (1.)  to  meet -the  wishes  of  those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  spend 
two,  three  or  four  weeks  at  an  Institute,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  lectures  of  Associations  which  meet  for  only  one  or  two 
days ;  and,  (2.)  to  give  special  character  to  the  exercises  of  a  certain 
number  of  Institutes,  by  adapting  one  at  least  to  the  wants  of  each 
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class  of  Institutions,  viz:  1.  The  ungraded  District  Schools.  2.  Pri- 
mary Schools,  and  home  instruction  of  little  children.  8.  Intermediate 
and  Grammar  Schools,  and  the  largest  District  Schools.  4.  High  Schools 
and  Academies.  5.  Normal  Schools  and  Classes.  6.  Colleges  and  all 
higher  institutions  which  hare  substantially  a  common  cmticulum. 

YHiile  I  deem  it  of  the  greatest  importance  to  make  the  Institute  the 
common  gathering  place  of  teachers  of  every  name,  for  the  consideration 
of  those  elementary  principles  and  methods  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
all  professional  success,  and  for  the  discussion  of  topics  which  concera 
their  common  advancement,  as  well  as  the  awakening  o(  parental  and 
public  interest  in  schools  and  education,  I  deem  it  of  no  less  importance 
to  hold  out  inducements  for  the  most  accomplished  teachers,  in  their 
respective  fiejds  of  labor,  to  bring  into  the  common  stock  the  result  of 
their  special  and  individual  experience  and  help  to  carry  forward  and 
upward  on  some  common  plan,  every  institution  of  every  grade  of  in- 
struction. 

II.      VISITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  NORMAL  CLAflSEfl. 

I  shall  reserve  for  another  communication  an  account  of  the  viats  which 
I  have  been  able  to  make,  and  of  the  personal  interviews  I  have  had  with 
the  principals  and  normal  professors  of  the  institutions  which  apply  for 
participation  in  the  normal  fund,  as  well  as  the  tabular  statement  of  the 
examinations  by  written  questions  and  answers,  carried  out  under  my 
lastructionSi  of  eighteen  of  those  normal  classes. 
Respectfully, 

Henbt  Barkabd, 

Agent  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Begenti. 
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Plahs  of  Sghool-housb  xk  Sihooe,  Upper  Cakada. 
The  building,  designed  by  Messer  and  Jones,  apcfaitecta,  Toronto,  is  built  of 
brick,  at  a  cost  of  £1,700,  on  a  lot  two  acres  in  extent,  and  will  aooommodate 
600  pupils— one>half  girls  and  the  other  boys — each  sex  having  separate  yards^ 
entrancesi  and  school-rooms. 


Fif.  1.— daouND  Plan. 

A  Gitli*  SehooL  E      Book  or  Libraiy-room. 

B  OftlloTf-room.  F  G  Clut-rooms. 

C  Cloak-room.  H      StoireaM  to  Bon'  BebooL 

D  Eotrance  H«ll.  L  M  Covered  Play-«bed. 

P  Platform. 

Each  floor,  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  has  a  large  school-room,  to  seat  150  pupils, 
with  two  class-rooms,  (F.  G.,)  for  48  pupils  each,  and  a  galleiy-room  for  112  of 
the  youngest  pupils.    All  the  rooms  are  ventilated  by  flues  carried  up  to  the  root 

The  same  exterior  place  will  admit  of  an  internal  arrangement  like  that  rep- 
resented in  Fig.  3 — ^wlilch  will  acoonunodate  the  same  number  of  pupils^  although 
the  greatest  number  of  pupils  in  any  one  room  is  96. 
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Fif.  S.— GaorNV  Plah. 

A  Giria*  School F  Bots*  Sehool. 

B  Galtory,  or  Infante*  BobooL   O  Gallery-room. 
C  Cloak-room.  H  CfaiM-room. 

D  StaJreata.  I   Cloak-room. 

E  Book  or  Library- room.  K  StaireaM. 

M  L  CoTored  Play-ground. 

We  procured  these  cuts  of  the  Simooe  School-house  from  Mr.  L  George  Hod- 
gins,  deputy  superintendent  of  education  of  Upper  Canada,  who  has  published 
a  treatise  on  ''The  Schooi-houae,''  with  a  large  number  of  plans. 
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of  senses.  9Qa 

value  and  substance  of  good,  Sa 
Educational  benefactions,  of  Boston,  593. 

Colet,  dean,  289. 

Edward  VL,  ^. 

Elisabeth,  Queen,  275. 

Goodman,  dean,  275. 

Henry  VI.,  283. 

Lyon,  J.,  28L 

Moore.  Sir  J.,  273. 

BherilT,  L.,  27a 

Wilder,  Rev.  J.,  265. 

William  of  Wykeham,  961. 
Educational  Miscellany,  310. 
Edward  VI..  and  Christ's  Hospital,  270. 
Eiseken,  Ernst,  197, 19a 
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EiMrdoiNBdia,  FMneh,  qnoCod,  08. 
Endowed  ■eboob,  EogVuh,  3S7. 

Bavarian,  494. 

ProMiaOt  433. 
Endunnee,  educalioo  to,  180. 
Boffland,  public  or  endowed  tehoob  of,  857. 

orifin  oftbeie  ■ehoob,  3S8. 

needs  of  the  ivtt^,  MO. 
Enlifhtenroent,  what,  48,49,  SO.  . 
Epicletm,  quoted,  11.  48. 

EMay  on  fundamentel  impobetof  reaioa,  quoted  90. 
Etoo  eoliMe,  903. 

ttudiet,  u  IMO,  905. 

expeniee,  in  1514, 905. 

popite  of,  960. 

Grav's  ode  to,  98S. 
Eaclio.  aa  geometrical  text-book,  155. 
Examination,  in  Bavarian  nrmnaaiom,  505. 

of  teoohen,  in  Bavaria,  507. 
*•  Belffium,  SIM. 

*«  HoTIand,  009. 

**  polytechnic  ichool,  000. 

Example,  44,  00, 19. 

Ihceuniow  by  popib,  to  workthops,  tcenery,  Jcc,  450. 
ExereiN.    See  Pbytical  education. 

Factory  ebildran,  Prumian,  418. 


population.  Akroyd  on  improvinf ,  305 
ramiiy  Lvcenm,  833. 
Felbicer,  357. 
Femi3e  education,  019. 

••        normal  tehoob,  504. 

"       teachen,  Bavarian,  493. 
Fichte,  quoted,  80. 199,  090. 
Foix,  F.,  Count  de  Candalle,  101. 
Fomtry,  lehool  of.  508,  504. 
Fonter,  quoted,  148. 
Fowle.  W.  B.,  84. 
France,  africultural  education  in,  545. 

"        polytechnic,  (MQ. 
Francis,  J.  W.,  331. 
Francke,  A.  H.,  358. 

Franklin,  Dr.,  hit  tociety  for  mutual  improv.,  851. 
Free  tchool,  tnbtoription  to,  in  Botton,  588. 

-       ^      in  Roxbury.  588. 
Freiberff,  Weraer't  tclJool  of  mineralogy  at,  183. 
Fkeoch  language  in  German  tehoob,  451,465, 450,  508. 
French  tehoob  in  Holland,  000,015 
Friet,  quoted,  85. 
Frieten,  F.,  103, 107. 
^Ffoebel,  qottfed,  57. 

Galen,  quoted,  70. 
Garve,  quoted,  50. 
Gentx,  quoted,  09: 
Geodcey,  070. 
Geography,  Thayer  on,  81. 

memoriiinf  in,  81. 

tcope  ofttudv,  81,  lia 

method  in,  83, 113, 1)9. 

hiitory  with,  85. 

mathematical,  how  becnn,  87. 

ute  of  newipapen  in,  88. 

Raumeron,  111.  * 

Peitaloxxi  on,  111. 

Rooaieau  on.  111. 

dialogue  on,  by  1 

traveling  and,  113. 

and  walki,  115. 

me  of  plant  in,  115. 

meof  mapt  in,  110. 

bookt  on,  faolta  of,  117. 

Rauroer*!  text-booki  on,  118. 

drawing  with,  198. 

German  methodt  in.  300,  430»  451,  4SI. 

Dutch  methodi  in,  013. 
Geology,  Raumer  on,  131. 

Weraer't  method  in,  183. 

Holbrook*!  method  in,  941. 
Geometry,  447,  451,  453. 

Raumer  on,  155. 

and  eryttaliography,  155»  lOft 


IIL 


Geometry,  Euclid  on  toxt-booke  la,  155. 

beginning  of  teaching.  105. 

Pettaloxxi*t  method,  IflOw 

Schroid'i  Tkmtr^  of  fbrau,  105,  lOOw 

and  algebra,  100. 

polytechnic  tehoob  of  Fimnoe,  009,  085. 
Germany,  biitory  of  popubr  education  in,  348. 

progreta  of  neimal  tehoob,  357. 

earninal  featuraa  of  tchool  ayilem,  356. 

eonne  of  ttudy  in  primary  tehoob,  371. 

tettimony  on  tehoob  and  teaehete,  A.  D.Bache,30L 
H.  Mann,  301. 
Prof.  C.  E.  Btowe,  308. 
Dr.  E.  Ryertoo,  307. 
Dr.  J.  Kay,  30& 
Girb,  hifh  tchool  for,  Bavaria,  491. 
Gisaa,  quoted,  73. 

Glatnevin,  agricuhnnl  tchool  at,  S71. 
Goethe,  quoted,  90,  150,  108.  019,  04& 
Goodneat,  how  cultivated,  48. 
Goverament,  and  education,  poen  by  Gray  on,  987. 

doty  of  to  tehoob,  350,  500. 
Gracchi,  mother  of,  55. 
Grale,  quoted,  50. 
Grater,  quoted,  54, 58. 
Grammar  tehoob,  Eogliih,  857. 
Grand  Jooan,  agricultural  tehoob  ct,  583. 
Graetmann,  on  aoouttict,  335. 
Gray,  T.,  tketch  of  lift,  883. 

OdetuElonColbKe,885. 

fragment  of  poem  on  education  and  goverament,  987. 
Graek  language  in  Bavarian  gymnaata,  508. 
Gregorina  SUtke-hani,  088. 
Gieiling,  quoted,  4a 
Grignan,  agrieultoral  aehool  at,  555. 
Griaoom,  J.,  memoir  cS,  385. 

portrait,  381. 

aa  popular  lecturer,  380. 

Philanthropic  Society,  334. 

on  prevention  ofpauperitm,  335. 

ftvenib  crime,  337. 
ew  York  Route  of  ReAifS,  337. 

monitorial  High  School,  338. 

on  efllcacy  of  right  education,  345L 

racipe  for  tmall  tchool,  340. 
Guerike,  life  of  Francke,  358. 
Guilford,  Nathan,  memoir.  889. 

early  lift,  889. 

and  Ohio  tchool  ayttora,  800. 

and  Cincinnati  aehoob,  801. 

ktorl:ftof,894. 
GutoMutha,]91. 

on  training  the  aanaea,  5B08. 
Gymnaaium,  natural  aoienoe  in,  185, 130. 

proper  acope  of,  197. 

Bavarian,  404, 497. 
Gymnaatiot,  189. 

Lather  on,  190. 

Montaigne  on,  190. 

Routteauon,  100. 

Fiohto  oo,  198. 

190. 


Hafoa,  prioiary  aehool  at,  000. 

Hail,  8.  R.,  834. 

Halle,  orphan  hooae  at,  398. 

burgher  tchool,  358. 
Halleok,  quoted,  331. 
Haller,  quoted,  88, 148. 
Hamann,  oo  the  raatoo,  883. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  quoted,  413. 
Hand,  Dr.,  en  aathetica  of  mutie,  030L 
Hanle,  paiabb  fnmi,  & 
Happineaa,  edaeation  aboald  give,  78 
Bardineaa,  edneataoa  lo^  180. 
Harabch,  ouoled,  56. 

on  TuraiQg,  807. 

plan  of  inttraelioo  by,  437. 
Harpe,La^eeam«f,te. 
Harrow  aehool,  981. 
Health,  can  of,  18S. 
Hegol,  quoted,  53. 
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HeoMtorhaia,  qnolad,  17. 
Henry  VL,  and  Eton,  903. 
Heotsehel,  £.,  on  tnohing  tinfiiiff,  633. 
Herder,  quoted.  17, 10,  3^  M. 

on  music,  637. 
Hemmous,  en  dieciplioe,  683. 
Herdenieioh,  quoted,  31,  30,  40. 
Hick«M,  W.  £.,  oo  Dutch  and  G«r.  eehools,  348  507. 
Richer  bufgber  iohool,  437, 408. 
Hippelf  quoted,  79. 
History,  with  geocrapby,  8S. 

Reumer  on,  101. 

scope  of  as  tanclit,  lOL 

mecijods  in,  103b 

and  relif  ious  teaehing,  104. 

to  begin  with  study  of  Bible,  lOS^ 

sexes  to  study  differeatiT,  105. 

modern,  where  begun,  106. 

memorising  in.  lOT. 

difficulty  of  rules  for,  107. 

kinds  of  text-books  for,  106. 

bow  selected  for  childreo,  100. 

object  of  studying.  100. 

and  biography,  109. 

and  revelation.  110. 

and  natural  science,  190. 

in  Prussian  schools,  450,  451. 

in  Bavarian  schoob,  509. 
Hitchcock,  E.,  report  on  agrieultuial  schools,  571. 
Hitopadesa,  quoted.  10. 
Hobenheim.  ajpicultoral  institute  at,  564. 
Uolbrook,  Josiah,  portrait,  1. 

memoir,  390. 

agricoltorai  school  at  Derby,  330^  948. 

Mr.  Coe*s  letter  OD,  380. 

mutual  adult  education,  930. 

lyceum  at  Millbury,  939. 

labors  for  American  Ivceum,  939, 341. 

American  Institute  of  Instruction,  930. 

Scientific  Tracts  by,  933. 

Family  Lyceum  by,  933. 

and  8.  R.  Hall,  9M. 

lyceum  villages,  935. 

school  ezehangas,  935,  946. 

plan  of  instruction  for  New  York  schools,  936. 

labor  at  Washington,  330, 343. 

death,  338,  346. 

Prof.  Russell*s  Recollectioas  of,  330. 

educational  aims  of,  340. 

Lowell  lectures,  341. 

labois  in  Pennsylvania,  343. 

personal  traits,  943. 

Rev.  B.  6.  Northrop  on.  944. 

S.8.RaiidaUon,946. 
Holland,  constitution  of,  600. 

primary  schools  in.  505. 

historical  sketch  of  education  in,  505. 

outline  of  system,  506. 

regulations  on  ezaminii^  teaehais,  60L 
school  inspectors,  603. 
on  primary  schools,  605. 
religious  instruction,  606. 

statistics  of  primary  instruetion^846, 60& 

primary  school  at  the  Hague,  600. 
Homberg,  Mad.  Tinette,  on  female  education,  610. 

definition  of  education,  090. 
Home,  education  at,  38, 53. 

studies  at,  697. 

See  Paiento. 
Hornbook,  illustration  of  the,  3ia 

described  by  Cowper,  319,  474. 
*'  Shenstone,  311. 

"  Prior,  311. 

Hovey,  C.  E..  memoir  of,  04. 

portrait,  04. 
Hufeland,  art  of  preserving  lUh,  185. 

niinois  Normal  University,  00. 
Illinois,  Teacher.  09. 
Immortality.  II,  13.  15, 17, 95, 36, 37. 
Imparttalitv  in  the  teacher,  691. 
Impulses  of  reason,  quoted,  53. 


Indians,  senses  of,  900. 
Inductive  method,  437, 430, 430. 
Industrial  instruction,  511, 588. 
Inspection  of  schools,  Bavaria,  513. 

mm,  586. 


Belgium,  586. 
Holland,  6Q0. 


Prussia,  407, 493. 
Institute  of  agriculture  at  Huheobeim,  564. 
Institute  for  teacberi,  675. 
Instruction,  defined,  69. 

of  difleriqg  pupils,  143. 

in  natural  science,  133. 


in  geography,  81,  111. 
in  histoiT,  101. 


botany,  146. 

geometry,  1^ 

arithmetic,  170. 
Intuition.    Set  Senses. 

physical,  varieties  of,  911. 
Intuitional  method,  in  geograpliy,  111. 

natural  science,  193. 

geometry,  155. 156^  158. 

arithmetic  173. 
Ireland,  agriculture]  edueatiao  in,  567. 

prolbssorship  of  agricul.  in  aueea*s  ooOegM,  567. 

model  farm  at  Glasnevin,  568. 

list  of  lectures       "  575. 

model  school,  Dunmanway,  577. 
Iselin,  quoted,  68. 

Jacobs,  quoted.  36, 54, 55. 
Jabn,  F.  L.,  and  gymnasties,  196. 
Jews,  history  of  as  study,  105. 
Junto,  the,  951. 
Juvenile  crime,  origin  oC  337. 

**      criminals,  institutions  lor  in  U.  8.,  338. 

Kant,  quoted,  98,  48. 

Kay,  Joseph,  quoted,  306. 

Kepler,  on  Euclid,  150. 

Kirkpatrick,  report  on  agriouHoial  edneatioo,  568. 

KirMsh,  R.,  on  instruction,  631. 

Klopstock,634,636. 

Klompp,  on  Tttmin&  907. 

Knowledge^alue  of,  10. 

unity  of,  36. 
Kocher,  636. 
Kohr,  quoted,  46. 
KOoen,  on  Tumin|,  907. 
Krause,  quoted,  73. 
Krug,  quoted,  83, 50. 

Laboratory  of  practical  cbemistn^,  679. 
Landed  proprietors,  Pmssiam  4^. 
Langtta|e,  and  natural  scieooe,  190 

technical  terms  in,  900. 

and  gramnsar,  378. 

and  composition,  381. 

time  allowed  in  seminary,  Berlin.  454. 
Larne,  agricultural  school  at,  560,  576. 
Lasptf,  de,  stimulus  in  school  of,  181. 
Lateran,  council  of.  349. 

Latin,  in  German  burgher  school,  437, 447,  451,  450. 
Latin  schools,  in  Holland,  «M. 
Lectures,  popular,  390. 
Leibnitx,  quoted,  57, 156. 
Lesson  ^an,  093. 

rules  for  drawini;,  693. 
Liberty  of  instruction,  Belgium,  584. 
Libraries,  Belgium,  501. 
Library,  first  at  Philadelphia.  359. 
Lierre,  normal  school  at,  50l 
Life,  significance  and  duties  of,  0. 
Locke,  quoted.  46. 
London,  first  Mechanics*  Institt;tion  in,  353. 

St.  Paul's  school,  960. 

Christ's  Hospital  sobool,970. 

Westminster  school,  975. 
Lorens,  on  Euclid,  156, 100. 
Lorinser,  quoted,  187. 
Lowell  lectures,  origin  of,  34L 
Lneian,  quoted,  50. 
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LothOT,  quoted,  ]S,  44.  08,  68, 78,  350,  63S. 

letter  to  Elector  of  Sezonr,  356. 
Lyceon,  Holbrook*i  hbon  for,  S30i  93SL 

eeriy  American,  33SL 

at  Blilibury,  S33. 

Windham  county,  Conn.,  S38. 

meeting  for,  Boston,  March,  1830^  833. 

Penasyivania,  234. 

Qn{TemKS34. 

▼illagm,  835. 

origin  of  term,  940. 

French,  340. 

llrrt  in  London,  9S3. 

T.  Ciaxton  and,  353. 

Methoen,  MaM.,SS3. 
Lycoming  county,  Penn.,  Holbrook  in,  343. 
Lyooa,  coancii  of,  340. 

Man,  dignity  and  dertiny  of.  0, 473. 
traita  of,  diftinoUTO,  14, 15, 18, 10, 90,  SS;  34, 30, 33, 

dutiet,'l0,  ]],13,90. 

eomtitution.  35,  00. 

education,  35. 

vhimate  rettoration  of,  394. 

dominion  over  nature,  834. 

ereative  power  of,  9Sr7. 

abuMi  of  power*  of.  837. 
Mann,  H.,  quoted,  361.  383. 
Manual  labor  ichool,  Derby,  Conn.,  390, 348. 
Manufacturing  district*,  Prussian,  418. 

**  population,  improTemeot  of,  305. 

"  "  health  of,  103. 

Map  drawing,  83. 84,  301. 
Maps,  in  relief,  80. 

in  teaching  geography,  110. 
Marie  Louise  WiQielmine  of  Nenwied,  quoted,  17. 
Marr,  on  singing.  638. 

Massachusetts*  Chant.  Meeh.  Association,  355. 
Maasachttsetts  Teacher,  466. 
Mathematics.    See  Algebra,  Arithmetic,  Geonelfy. 

and  natural  science,  135. 

in  German  gymnasia,  178. 
Maud,  D.,  early  teacher  in  Boeton,  9SS. 
May,  Ber.  8.  J..  338. 
Mayenee,  synod  of,  348. 
Mechanics  and  machines,  665,  660, 679. 
Mechanic**  Institution,  English,  850. 

first  in  London,  853. 
Meierotto.  101. 
Melanehthoo,  onoted,  170. 
Memoriiiog,  81. 

in  history,  107. 
Mendelssohn,  Moses,  quoted,  36,  48. 
Mental  actirity  in  German  schools,  450. 
Mental  arithmetic,  385,  450. 
Menu,  quoted,  10. 

Method,  imiMrtanee  of,  438,  611,  680. 
Methoen,  Mass.,  lyceum  at,  353. 
Middle  schools.  413. 
Military  art,  670. 

*•       discipline,  667. 
**       schools,  500. 
Millbory,  Mass ,  and  J.  Holbrook,  333. 
Mills,  8.  P.,  461.  464. 
Mind,  character  of.  0. 

and  body  contrasted,  300. 

doTeloptneot  of,  8I& 
Mineralogy.    ;9«e  CrystallographT ;  Oeologr. 

growth  of,  135. 

what  specimens  needed  for,  136. 

eoioyed  by  pupils,  138. 

Werner's  instruction  in,  137. 

use  of  collections  In,  153. 
Mixed  schools,  481. 
Model  farm  schools,  546. 
Monitorial  school.  New  York,  338. 

'*         instruction,  430, 505,  613. 
Mttnnich.  quoted,  907. 
Mondiigne,  quoted.  43,  46u 
Montttda,  on  Euclid,  156, 157,  I6L 


Moore,  Ira,  100. 
Mons,  quoted,  34. 
Moscherosch,  quoted.  70. 
Hflser.  J.,  quoted,  314. 
Mother.    Sm  Home  edoeatkn ; 

duties  of.  67,  75. 
Mother  tongue,  in  German  tchoob,  450, 409L 


Museum  of  practical  science.  673. 
Music,  Tarying  sensibilities  to,  911, 634. 
▼oeal,  article  on,  633. 
"      in  Prussian  schools,  306b 
Mnsooios,  quoted,  14. 
Mutual  adult  instruetion,  931. 
Mythology,  and  raligioa,  475. 

Nabbe,  quoted,  37. 

Nigeli.  on  music,  638. 

Natorp,  on  study  of  music.  638. 

Natural  hutory,  bow  taught,  374,  451,  453. 

in  agricultural  schools,  565. 
Natural  sciences.    See  Botany ;  Geography ;  Geology ; 
Mineralogy:  ZoOlury. 

Raumer  on  teaching.  133. 

extent  and  difficulty  of  subject,  135. 

study  of  in  gymnasium,  185, 188, 130. 

and  languages,  189. 

and  history,  180. 

how  far  to  studT,  130.  * 

how  to  berin,  1^1. 

regard  to  beauty  in  studying,  135. 

m  mathematics,  135. 

fixed  nomenclature  in,  143. 

pro|)er  spirit  for  studying,  147. 

mysteries  in,  147, 

how  far  understood,  148, 140. 

mligioos  infloenees  of,  150, 158. 

laws  of,  what,  151. 

J.  Holbrookes  Tiews  on,  330, 337, 340, 944, 845 
Nature,  384,  308,  450. 
Newspepers,  in  geography,  88. 
Newton,  quoted,  148L 
New  York  city,  Holbrook  in,  335. 

plan  of  instruction  for,  836. 
Nioholls,  G.,  on  schools  of  Holland,  50& 
Niemeyer,  quoted,  S3,  56, 61,  67,  70. 
Nissen,H.,  article  by,  8M. 
Nobility,  true,  13. 
Nomenclature,  fixed.  148. 
Normal  school,  Illinois,  00. 

first  in  Germany,  357. 

Prussian,  357.     ' 

Austrian,  357. 

Belgian,  503. 

Holland,  610. 
Normal  schools  and  training,  Talue  of,  361 
Norway,  public  instruction  in,  805. 

primary  schools,  805. 

stationary  and  itinerant  schools,  806. 

town  schools,  887. 

legal  course  of  study,  808. 

appropriations,  800. 

inspection.  300. 

character  of  people.  300. 

burgher  and  real  schools,  301. 

Latin  schooti,  301. 

asylums  and  special  schools,  303: 
Notation,  arithmetical,  systems  of,  177. 
*•       musical,  64. 

Obedience,  Pythagoras  on,  49. 

how  secured  by  parent*.  65. 
ObserTatTon,  how  cultivated,  38iL 
Ohio,  lyceums  in,  835. 

N.  Guilford  and  schools  of,  880. 
Oken.  on  Turning.  805. 
Oral  Instruction,  778, 388. 
Orphans,  house*  for,  354, 434,  437,  581. 
Oxford,  (Eng.,)  eminent  graduates  of,  313 


Parents,  duti 


stive  po^ 
iesol^a 


65,75. 
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PaieoU,  dotlw  of  to  gebooli,  io  Pnnuft,  417. 
PArit,  nuMuin  and  lycoain  at,  941. 

eoowrratoira,  949. 

polytechnic  Mhool,  063 
Panow,  on  Turaiof ,  900. 
Patience,  018. 
Palriotiem,  edueatioo  to,  68. 
Pattern  or  model  lehool,  351. 
Pauperism,  preTention  of,  334. 

eauws  of,  334. 
Pedaffogict,  developed  by  Normal  Behooli,  369. 
Pelaftaowm,  in  edueationi  919. 
Pennsylvania,  lyoeumi  in,  934. 


Peoria.  C.  E.  Hovey  at,  90. 
boW  ecbool  at,  97. 
Koooi  movement  io,  97. 


Perceptive  facoltiei,  eoltun  of,  389;  019. 
Perfectibility,  17. 
Perindioab.  edueatioDal,  368. 
Penians,  moral  training  of,  40. 
Persiue,  qaoted,  14. 
PetUloni,  50, 350. 405. 

on  leaebing  geofrapby.  111. 

error,  as  to  botany.  139.  • 

geometrical  teaching  o^  100 

on  arithmetic.  ]79.         * 

physical  training,  199. 

intuitional  eiercises  of,  919. 
Peurbaeh,  George,  arilinMtie  of,  170. 
Philadelphia,  Dr.  Franklin's  •«  Jnoto*'  at,  95L 

tint  library  at,  998. 
Philanthropfe  Society,  33S. 
Philantbropinoro,  101. 
Philemon,  quoted,  14. 
Pbilo,  quoted,  51. 

Phonic  method  of  teaching  reading,  453L 
Phvsical  education,  400,  505. 

Raamer  on,  185. 

aphorisms  on,  75. 

care  of  health,  185 

diet,  185. 

clothing.  185. 


secret  vices,  180. 
overwork,  1B7. 
bodilv  endurance,  189. 
treveling  on  foot,  180 

Ennastics,  180. 
iher  on,  190. 
Fichte  on,  109. 
manufacturing  and,  103. 
fiwhion  and,  194. 
Jahn's  method,  190. 


in  Bavaria,  504. 


Ph' 


Pietists,  357. 

Pilitre  de  Rosier.  949 

Plan  of  instruotioo,  683,0S8L 

at  to  classes,  0S5. 

studies  in  school,  448,  451, 450»  fl 
at  home,  6S7. 


meikoids,  630. 

details  of  manner,  631. 
Plans,  in  geogrsphy.  115. 
Plato,  quoted,  11,  43,  70,  77,  78,  479. 
Plautus,  quoted,  65. 
Play-grounds,  498. 
Plutarch,  (quoted,  30,49.  OS,  70 
Poet,  creative  power  of.  996 
Polytechnic  schools,  661. 

In  Paris,  661. 

Vienna,  670. 
Poor  schools,  Holland,  009. 
Portraits.  J.  Holbruok,  1. 

C.  E.  Hovey 'M. 

J.  Griscom,  391. 

T.  Sherwin,  401. 

W.  H.  Wells,  599. 
Position  of  teacher  in  school,  617. 
Potsdam,  higher  burgher  school  at,  4S7. 


Praetioal  seieDee,  mnseom  id,  078. 
Praise,  effects  of,  618. 
Precocity,  46.  54,  79. 
Primary  schools,  Belgium,  566. 

Germany,  371. 

Holland,  601, 605. 

Norway,  98& 
Prinsen*s  spelKttg-board,  019. 
Printing,  discovery  of,  and  schools,  348. 
Private,  or  ftmily  schools,  480, 490. 
Private,  in  Prussia,  495. 
Private  teaching,  406. 
Prises  in  Havana,  506. 
Proclos,  on  Euclid,  150. 
Prussia,  turning  system  in,  190. 

public  instruction  in,  409. 

primary  schools,  history  of,  403. 

organiaation  of,  403,  407. 

cardinal  principles,  408. 

statistics,  410, 417. 

progress,  411. 

subjecu  and  methods  of  Instraetloo,  371, 413. 

grades  of  schools,  413, 490. 

oomplele  elementary  sehoid,  414. 

burner  school,  415. 

hicber  town  school,  415. 498. 

When  people  of  one  eoofession,  490. 
"  diflerent  conlesBioo,  490. 

mixed  schools,  490. 

duUes  of  school  committees,  410. 
**  village  committees,  491. 

"  town  committees,  483. 

school-houses,  430. 

endowed  schools,  497. 
P8elltts,on  Euclid,  161. 
Public  schools,  English,  SS7,  470. 
Punctuality,  Oil 
Punishment  of  minors,  right  of,  019. 

not  often  oeoessarv,  019. 

when  deserved,  081. 
Pupils,  varying  characten  of,  143. 

bow  show  readiness  to  answer,  817. 

position  in  recitation,  018. 

success  as  well  as  failure,  to  be  noognlsed,  618. 

should  study  in  the  school,  61& 

bow  leave  school  C18. 
Pythagoras,  quoted,  11. 19, 38, 43. 
Pythagorean  probleni,  104. 

analiOcations  of  teaehen.  350,  SOI.  506. 
Queeo*s  college,  Ireland.  567. 
Quiet  in  school  hours,  617. 
Quintilian,  quoted,  30,  49,  74, 75. 

Ramus,  on  Euclid,  150. 
Randall,  S.  8.,  on  J.  Holbrook,  S4S. 
Ratich,  on  over-study,  187. 

Eaumer,  K.  von,  arUcles  by,  101,  111,  183, 155,  Htb 
185, 910. 

dialogue  oo  geography,  111. 

studies  of  geology  bv.  194. 

professor  of  natural  history  and  i 

on  Turning,  907. 
Reading,  how  taught  in  Gemaa  schools,  378, 436^  451. 

in  Holland,  019. 
Reeding  board,  in  primary  schools,  445,  019. 
Reading  cards,  373. 
Real  schools,  508. 

Bavarian,  history  of,  500. 
Realia,  378, 413. 
Reason  as  a  guide,  II,  993. 
Reoorde.  R.,  314. 

Rector,  in  Bavarian  gymnaslnn,  480. 
Reference  books,  318. 
Reflection,  Pythagoras  on,  I9L 
Refuge  for  luvenile  criminals,  337. 
Regional  school  of  agriculture.  547. 


piueialogy,  194« 


,  plan  of  sdiQols  for  Berlin,  440. 
Reinhard,  P.  C,  quoted.  03. 
Religious  education,  68,  79.  73, 810,817, 819 
Religious  instruction,  and  history,  105. 
in  Bavaria,  501. 
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Rttligiou  instnietion  in  HoUaod,  606,  610,  614. 

Pruwia,  379, 450,  496. 
Repetiteur,  664. 

Rmeue  ioititutioiit,  in  Bamna,  519. 
Richter,  J.  P..  quoted,  37,  50«618. 
Ridley,  Bishop,  and  Edward  VI.,  971. 
Roebow,  canon  or,  357. 
RoMokranz,  K.,  on  moiio  in  pedafogy,  637 
Rosier,  founder  of  ichool  of  agricnltare,  54S. 
Roth,  quoted,  914. 
Rotteek  and  Welcker,  quoted,  60. 
Rontwau,  J. J., onnograpby,  111. 

quoted,  68,  80,  907. 

a  Pelafian,  919. 
Ruekert,  quoted,  73. 
Rof  by  school,  978. 
Rural  architecture,  instruction  in,  S54,  556. 

''     legislation,  **  561. 

^     technology,  "  5(8,565. 

RnaeU,  Prof.  W.,  on  J.  Holbrook,  939. 

St.  Paurs  School,  London,  960. 

Salaries  of  teaeheis,  BaTarian  gymaasia,  507. 

Holland,  506. 
Salsmann.  191. 
Scenery,  efiects  of  fine,  574. 
Scepticism,  97. 
Schelling,  quoted.  35,49. 
Scherer,  quoted,  63. 
Schiller,  quoted,  16.  90,  49. 
Scblenkert,  quoted,  17. 
Schmid,  C.  C.  E,  quoted,  49, 56 
Schmid,  J.,  Theory  of  Form,  165 
SchmidU  K..  quoted,  53. 
Schnell.  K.  F.,  on  school  diseipliiM,  693. 
Schneuber,  ouoted,  47. 
School  age,  Norway,  905. 

architecture,  Ann  Arbor,  01. 

eicbanges,  Holbrook  and,  935. 

days,  and  life,  remembrance  of,  477. 

should  be  agreeable.  90, 166. 

bouses,  Germany.  371,  383,  400. 
•*      Prussia,  430. 

overwork  in,  187. 

system,  Norwav,  90S. 

and  teacher  in  literature,  283. 

year.  506w 
School  architecture,  679. 
Schoolmaster  and  teacher,  617. 
Schools,  English  endowed,  957. 

English  monastic,  960. 

itinerant,  Norway,  S06. 

district,         **        907. 

special.    iSee  Special  Schools. 
Schottin,  quoted,  30. 
Schoberiquoted,  97. 
Schulx.  680. 
Schwmbe,  quoted,  73. 
SchwarU,  quoted,  34, 53. 
Science,  and  art,  educational  eoonactioo  of,  134. 

popular  associations  for,  941. 

in  Berlin  higher  schools,  454. 
Scientific  Tractn,  933.  • 

Sean,  B.,  life  of  Luther,  351.     . 
Secondary  education  in  Bararia,  491. 

Belgium,  587. 
Self-improTcment,  a  Chinese  sentimeot  on,  11. 
Self-reliance,  450,  549. 
Seneca,  quoted,  12,  15,  38,  49,  01,  68. 
Senses.    Ste  Intuition. 

torpid  from  city  life,  144. 

traming  of,  907. 
Seton,  S.  W.,  23S.  936. 
Sexes,  study  of  history  bydillereot,105. 
Sheriff;  L..  and  Rugby,  978. 
Sherwin.  T.,  memoir,  461. 

portrait.  461. 
Simcoe,  plan  of  new  school-hooia,  699. 
Simonides,  quoted,  14. 
Singing,  article  on,  by  Heotscbal,  633. 


charactec  and  importaaoe,  636. 


Singing,  formal  and  substantial  use  of,  638. 

to  what  extent  taught  to  all,  640. 

notation  of  should  he  taught,  641. 

with  full  voice,  644. 

with  aceompaoiment,  644. 

bv  beat,  644. 

^emantary  course  in,  646. 

singing  course,  648. 

choral,  65L  .^- 

solo,  651. 

German  seluMls;.i53L 
Singing,  plad  lor,  in  sobools  of  thxm  classes,  6S3. 

raies  for  practice,  657. 
Sleep,  186. 

Sluymer,  J.  Fn  on  plan  of  instruction,  631. 
Smith,  Dr..  on  Franklin's  **  Junto,**  959. 
Smith,  J.  V.  C  933. 

Social  io0uence  of  good  public  seboob.  431. 
Society  for  difTusioo  of  useful  knowledge,  950. 

at  Boston,  942. 
Society  for  mutual  adult  education,  plan,  93L 
Society  for  public  niod,  HoUand,  505. 
Socrates,  quoted,  77. 
Solon,  quoted,  76. 

Songs,  school,  to  be  beautiful  and  apniopriata,  650. 
Special  schools,  588,  668. 673. 

artillery  and  engineers,  668. 

mines,  668. 

roads  and  bridges,  668. 
Starke,  quoted,  34. 
Stars,  number  of  known,  195. 
State  and  education,  348, 358, 416,  500. 
Statistics  of  schools,  Bavaria,  407, 591. 

Belgium,  580. 

Holland,  606. 

Prussia,  410. 
Steffens,  on  Turning,  306. 
Stephens,  quoted,  368. 
StimulaUon  to  study,  170. 

by  diet,  company,  Ace,  186. 
Stowe,  C.  E.,  report  on  education  In  Germany,  371. 
Stoy,  quoted,  50. 
Studies,  distribution  of,  130. 

interest  in.  90,  132^  188. 

stimulation  to,  179, 180. 

excessive,  187. 

distribution  of,  188,  094. 

course  of.  Eton,  A.D,  1560, 965. 

in  reference  to  teachen,  694. 

for  home,  637. 
Sturm,  fault  of,  197. 

Subscriptions,  charitable,  in  Boston,  593. 
Superior  primanr  schools,  Bdgium,  567. 

Supervtsiou.    Ste  Inspection. 
Symbols,  natural  and  aitifioia],  113. 

Talent,  marks  of,  73. 

varieties  of,  145. 
Taxation  for  schools,  408, 587, 506. 
Teacher,  letters  to  young,  81. 

duties  of,  65. 

vocation  of,  917. 

a  disciplinarian,  617. 

show  pupils  how  to  study,  697. 

have  a  method,  680. 

qualifications  o(  500. 
Teaehers,  conferences,  502. 

examination  for  certificate,  507,  506, 60L 

inspection  in  school,  506, 603. 

visiting  each  others*  schools,  388. 

for  a  particular  study,  519.  ^ 

Teachers*  Institute,  673. 

in  Wisconsin,  673. 
Technical  schools.  Bavarian,  5J0^  51S. 

Belgium.  500.   , 
Technical  terms,  300, 914. 
Technology,  in  buigfaer  schooli^  408. 
Temperance,  185. 
Terentius,  quoted,  14, 65. 
Tetens,  quoted,  99. 
Text-books,  kinds  of  hiatorieal,  106. 
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Text-books,  fault*  of  faograpkioal,  117. 

goometrieal,  155^ 

arithmetical,  170. 

who  ihould  leleet,  430,  516^  611,  (BO. 

publioation  of,  904,  61L 
Thoer,  A.,  197. 
Thajer,  G.  F.,  artiek  by,  81. 
TbeaDO,  qnoied,  43. 
ThiokiiiK  exerciioi,  378,  39S,  438. 
Time,  dittrihutioo  of,  io  P<4ytodiiiie  lehool,  60& 

PruHian  Khooh,  371,  450,  454,  450, 458. 
Tiroeioliun,  or  EoTiew  of  8choob,  by  Cowper,  47S. 
Tiscber,  quoted,  5a 
Tobaeeo,  185. 


Topof  raphy.  067. 
Town  icIiooH,  4 


,497. 
Traveliof,  and  geofrapby,  113. 

oo  foot,  180. 
Tripos,  313. 
Tiehaehi,  quoted,  10. 
Tuition  fee,  HoUaod,  906^  507. 

Prowia,  40S. 

Bavaria,  409,  408. 
Toman,  oottume  of,  186 

exerciieai.  189. 

Jahn  and,  196. 

■ketch  of  riM  of,  106. 

works  oo,  907. 

Union  Public  School, plans,  01. 
University  honors,  English,  313. 
Us,  a  poem,  quoted,  21. 

Vaison,  council  of,  A.  D.  580,  348. 

Valerius  Maximus,  quoted,  65. 

Van  der  Ende,  506. 

Vanity  as  educational  motive,  304. 

Vaneanson,  340. 

Veterinary  school,  France,  550. 

Belgium,  580.  50L 

museum,  551. 
Vice,  secret,  J86. 

Vienna,  |iolyteehoie  institute  of,  670. 
Vincr,  on  monitorial  instruction,  5M. 
Violin,  in  teaching  sioginc,  456. 
Virginia,  J.  Holbrook's  la!bon  io,  946. 


Viitoe,  exoelleoce  of,  10, 11. 

Vogel,  Dr.,  on  burgher  schools  in  Laipsi&  3Q8L  638. 

Vose,  quoted,  95, 4BL  r-w— • 

Waleott,  M..  oooted,  96$. 
Walks,  in  studying  geography,  11& 
Weikard,  quoted,  50. 
Weiland,  quoted.  5L 
Wells,  W.  H.,  memoir  of,  5». 

portrait,  580. 
Werner,  school  at  Freibeig,  183. 

iostroction  by  in  minertuogv,  137, 166. 
Westchester,  N.  Y.,  lycoom  viUage  at,  835. 
Westminster  scho(d,  975. 
WIehem,  on  music  at  Ranbe  Haas,  648b 
Wickedness,  and  error,  988. 

resuhs  of,  390,  931. 
Wiocherter  CoUege,  96L 
Wirtembeig,  agricultural  school  io,  S64. 
Wisconsin,  Teachers*  Institute  in,  673. 
Wohlfarth,  J.  F.  T ,  edoeatioaal  apborinna  ban,  7. 
Wolf,  quoted,  156. 
Workhouse  agricultural  school,  578. 
Writing  taught  in  Germany.  374, 380,  430, 453, 496. 

in  Holland,  613.  *-,,,—» 

and  reading,  436,  456. 

and  drawing,  388. 
Wykeham,  WilUam  of.'Kl. 

Xenophoo  on  moral  training,  40, 

Year,  the  school,  Bavaria,  506w 
Young,  T.,  quoted,  37, 996. 
YoungchiMren,  character  of,  46. 

5s«  Education ;  Physical  eduction 

effect  of  neglect  on,  66. 

exercises  for,  373,  m,  61L 

in  factories,  41& 

Zeller,  C.  A.,  405. 

Zero,  derivation  of  word,  171. 

Zollikoffer,  quoted,  36. 

Zoology,  extension  of  field  of,  185. 

ZoSteehoy,  547. 

Zoroaster,  quoted,  11. 

Zoahokke,  quoted,  81, 30, 33,  5L 
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